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PREFACE 


For much of the last century, Marvell’s reputation rested on a few 
hypercanonical lyrics: ‘The Nymph Complaining for the Death of her 
Fawn’, ‘To His Coy Mistress’, and ‘The Garden’. T. S. Eliot wrote that ‘the 
really valuable part consists of a very few poems’.! But in recent decades 
the scope of Marvell scholarship has expanded vastly, and the full range of 
his literary achievements in verse and prose is finally being recognized. The 
Oxford Handbook of Andrew Marvell aims to reflect upon this phase of 
Marvell scholarship, and initiate new research and interpretation. 

The year 2003 was something of an annus mirabilis in Marvell studies: 
it saw the publication of Nigel Smith’s Longman Annotated Poets edition of 
Marvell’s Poems and the two-volume annotated Prose Works, from Yale 
University Press, edited by Annabel Patterson, Martin Dzelzainis, N. H. 
Keeble, and Nicholas von Maltzahn, as well as a major conference at St 
Edmund Hall, Oxford, to launch these editions, and to consider the 
extensive new research which had gone into them. Since that year, newly 
discovered life records have been published by Nicholas von Maltzahn in 
his Andrew Marvell Chronology (2005), Derek Hirst and Steven N. Zwicker 
have published The Cambridge Companion to Andrew Marvell (2011), and 
Nigel Smith has published his widely acclaimed biography, Andrew 
Marvell: The Chameleon (2010). These publications, together with a 
number of scholarly monographs, have provided rich insights into the 
elusive continuities of Marvell’s career as a poet and a prose polemicist, and 
have opened up fresh contexts in which to read his works. New manuscripts 
and letters written by Marvell have also been discovered in recent years, 
and the Marvell canon has been expanded, as previously doubtful 
attributions have been secured (in particular, his authorship of the Second 
and Third ‘Advice to a Painter’ poems), and others suggested, including a 
1672 translation of Suetonius’s History of the Twelve Caesars. The lively 


critical discussions which have been stimulated by these landmark 
publications and discoveries have prompted major conferences on ‘Marvell 
and London’ and ‘Marvell and Europe’, and a newly established journal, 
Marvell Studies. The editors of The Oxford Handbook of Andrew Marvell 
invited chapters from scholars who are well-established contributors to 
these discussions, as well as some relatively new names, with the intention 
of bringing together the variety of critical approaches which are currently 
employed in this vibrant field, and showing some of the new directions 
which are emerging. It was important too to reflect the interdisciplinary 
character of much recent Marvell scholarship, so the volume features 
chapters from researchers working across disciplinary boundaries in 
innovative ways. The chapters in this volume throw new light on 
connections between Marvell’s writing and the religious, political, and 
sexual identities of his time, as well as its relationships with the period’s 
literary and intellectual currents. They show too how his works speak 
powerfully to recent approaches in ecocriticism, and the study of affect and 
material culture. 

This volume begins with Part 1 on ‘Marvell and his Times’, which 
reflects the importance of historically focused scholarship in the most 
recent phases of Marvell studies. Drawing on research for recent and 
forthcoming editions of Marvell’s poetry, prose, and letters, it places 
Marvell’s works in their chronological and biographical settings, and 
develops current discussion of the dating of Marvell’s poems. This section 
also sets out to read Marvell’s works against some of the historical and 
cultural contexts which shaped his work in important ways. The next 
section, Part 2, of ‘Readings’ focuses on Marvell’s engagement with 
particular genres and traditions in poetry, and discusses specific prose 
works. Here and throughout, the volume reflects the tendency of twenty- 
first century Marvell scholarship to pay close attention to Marvell’s prose 
works, panegyrics, and satires as well as to his lyric poetry. The section, 
Part 3, on ‘Marvell and his Contemporaries’ explores some of Marvell’s 
formative relationships with literary opponents and other important writers 
of his time. A final section, Part 4, ‘Marvell’s Afterlife’, addresses Marvell’s 
influence on Romantic, Victorian, and modern writers, and discusses the 
significance of contests over his political reputation to the later circulation, 
publication, and reception of his works. 


In bringing together these forty-three chapters, the editors hope to 
provide a comprehensive account of the critical state of play in Marvell 
scholarship, but we are aware too that there are other topics which—given 
world enough and time—we might have included. Recent research has 
drawn attention to the ‘archipelagic’ and international horizons of Marvell’s 
writing, and while the latter is addressed in several chapters here, Marvell’s 
relationship with, and travels in, Europe is potentially a very rich, and 
perhaps timely, topic for future research. He also seems likely to prove 
increasingly attractive as a subject for practitioners of the developing field 
of cognitive criticism even as, year on year, the archive continues to yield 
something new. 

The editors are very grateful to OUP for commissioning us to edit this 
Handbook, to Jacqueline Norton and our contributors for their patient 
support as we brought together a large collection of chapters, and to Steph 
Coster for her assistance in editing the chapters. We are grateful to the 
Master and Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge, for permission to use 
the cover image: it shows a portrait described as being of Marvell and 
attributed to Sir Godfrey Kneller. We would also like to thank the 
Universities of Bristol and Leicester for support in preparing the index. 


l T, S. Eliot, ‘Andrew Marvell’, in Selected Essays, 2nd edn (London: Faber & Faber, 1934), 
292-304 (292). 
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CHAPTER 1 


MARVELL, WRITER AND 
POLITICIAN, 1621-1678 


NICHOLAS VON MALTZAHN 


‘Or middling stature, pretty strong sett, roundish faced, cherry cheek’t, 
hazell eie, browne haire.’ So a great biographer who knew Marvell in 
person: John Aubrey. Aubrey admires Marvell’s mastery of Latin and his 
excellence as poet ‘in Latin or English’ (‘for Latin verses there was no man 
would come into competition with him’); reports him an MP for Hull with 
an ‘honourable pension’ in that service (the old-fashioned knight’s pence); 
recalls Marvell a satirist and that he had as ‘intimate friend’ James 
Harrington, the republican theorist, as well as being among the ‘familiar 
learned Acquaintance’ of John Milton. Aubrey notes his reserve: ‘he was in 
his conversation very modest and of very few words’. That he ‘loved wine’ 
Aubrey attests but also that ‘he would never drinke hard in company’, 
Marvell making a point of saying ‘he would not drinke high or freely with 
any one with whom he would not intrust his Life’. Even so, Aubrey can 
reveal that Marvell kept ‘bottles of wine at his lodgeings and many times he 
would drinke liberally by himselfe: to refresh his spirits, and exalt his 


Muse’.! But in praising the wary poet and parliamentarian Aubrey scants 
the writing for others that so often occupied Marvell, as have many 
biographers since. From no other canonical English writer from that date or 
before do we have so much material in his own hand—perhaps 1,000 
pages? and many of those closely written—though revealingly never his 
poetry. He was a writer through and through, and often professionally so, 
with that his stock in trade even when not writing for ‘his Muse’. These 


skills as writer qualified him for employments—the ‘diversion, business, 
and activity’ that he recommends—that then in turn much increased his 
scope as author.” 

Marvell’s biography presents a lasting challenge: the wealth of evidence 
for his Restoration career contrasts with the relatively little known about the 
first thirty-five years of his life. In the 1660s and 1670s there are months 
with almost daily information about his activities, whether correspondent, 
MP, controversialist, agent of Hull and related Yorkshire concerns, or 
member of the Deptford Trinity House (London guild of master mariners). 
Earlier in Marvell’s life there are whole years (1643-6) with little 
information and none of specific date, and very uneven records also from 
when he was schoolboy and university student, then tutor, then aspirant to a 
government office only belatedly won. Revealing as the weight of detail can 
be from episodes in his later life, what of the years when he wrote much of 
what has, especially in the last century, been most valued in his lyric 
poetry? Any more exact dating of those lyrics remains a desideratum, or 
even the order of their composition. And yet the rhetorical subtlety, formal 
excellence, and witty intensities of Marvell’s writing are matched by his 
compelling evocations of emotion, place, and occasion. Those have won an 
ardent readership for his poetry especially, resulting in a rich critical 
tradition. Curiosity follows about the relation between the writings of ‘so 


great a man’—Marvell so termed by a contemporary curious about him at 


the time of his death—and his life and times.” 


The two chief biographies, those of Pierre Legouis (1928) and Nigel 
Smith (2010), have gone some way to integrating these materials early and 
late into a fuller literary life story. In such studies, longer habits of 
Marvell’s temperament, voice, and imagination are sought so the detail of 
his later career informs the earlier life; and the complexity of the earlier 
lyrics sophisticates our sense of the complexities also of his works as 
satirist and controversialist, and of his career in Restoration London and 
beyond. Legouis made much of his own running in enlarging the field of 
biographical inquiry and with H. M. Margoliouth’s superb edition of 
Marvell’s Poems and Letters (1927) supplied the foundation for subsequent 
scholarship (much as T. S. Eliot’s tercentenary lecture in 1921 and 
subsequent musings supplied a foundation for subsequent criticism). Some 
eighty years later, Smith had to synthesize a wealth of intervening 


scholarship and criticism, including his own amply annotated edition of The 
Poems of Andrew Marvell (2003). In presenting a Marvell for the twenty- 
first century, he could draw on recent scholarly and critical improvements 
on the twentieth-century preoccupation with the poise of Marvell’s lyrics. 
The result is that even when that quality may still be admired, it can be seen 
as arising from biographical and psychological complexities that make it 
seem peculiarly hard-won.’ Moreover, Marvell’s political engagements 
amid the turmoil of the English Revolution and of the Restoration and its 
aftermath have met with much closer scrutiny, whether of his poetry 
addressing the politics of the revolution or of his prose works confronting 
the politics especially of the 1670s. His shrewdness and partisanship in 
these interventions have become ever plainer as a result.° Documentary 
evidence of Marvell’s life also continues to surface, if in the main from his 
secretarial and political service. It is in the details of and contexts for 
Marvell’s life and works that such discoveries offer most, since any briefer 
treatment of Marvell’s life tends, as Legouis observed long ago, to dwindle 
into a twice-told tale.’ 

Marvell’s biography is dominated by his making his way from his native 
Yorkshire to an eventual place at the metropolitan centre that was London 
(and Westminster). What joined those worlds was his humanist training as 
tutor and secretary, first in propelling him south, toward the educational and 
administrative centres of the kingdom, then in giving him a lasting 
usefulness when his metropolitan attainments came to serve provincial 
interests. Proud as he might be of his mastery of his work as MP and town 
agent, he retained some of the province-man’s scepticism about the 
elaborations of metropolitan life. Caught between his love of artifice and 
his suspicion of it, Marvell could turn those competing impulses to account. 
Even his renunciations of sophistication are voiced in a most sophisticated 
verse and prose, and they were written in those sophisticated hands that 
were such a part of Marvell’s secretarial skill set. In a poem such as ‘The 
Mower against Gardens’, simplicity and artifice are set against each other 
with singular flair, and all the while Marvell in composing the poem was 
writing in his newfangled Continental round hand, even where his mower 
praises the better innocence of the ‘sweet Fields’. His closely related italic 
lent more anonymous authority to Latin documents that he penned. Having 
preferred South to North in his career, Marvell came in wielding his pen 
increasingly to connect the two, whether in his poetry or his 


correspondence, whether writing for himself or for friends, or for wider 
audiences as agent, politician, secretary, or author. 


A PATH TO THE CENTRE? 


The history of Hull and its situation in the East Riding of Yorkshire helped 
shape Marvell’s double life at centre and periphery. There had long been a 
settlement where the narrow River Hull, draining lands to the north, then 
meets the broad estuary of the Humber—“‘rather a sea than a river’, as 
Defoe has it—two miles wide and widening in the vast stretch to the south- 
east where the open North Sea lay 25 miles away. Ample walls guarded the 
main east-west frontage to the Humber, but tucked along the riverbank east 
of town was a profusion of ‘staithes’, which wharfage served the wealth of 
shipping that might there find the nearest thing to a deep-water port 
between Newcastle and Great Yarmouth. From Edward I’s day to the Cold 
War, Hull was fortified in defence against northern enemies, whether from 
within Britain or from the Continent. Its strategic potential had early led to 
royal investments in building the earlier port and garrison that are recalled 
in the town’s fuller name of Kingston upon Hull. Despite a medieval 
prosperity lastingly evident in its enormous central church, Holy Trinity, 
Hull had by the early sixteenth century fallen on hard times, in part owing 
to the challenge of defending it from the sea and rivers that were its reason 
for being. Henry VIII then invested anew in the recovery of Hull as an 
English and Protestant bulwark against dangers from near and far, its 
merchants gaining civic privileges meant to strengthen the town and 
harbour, a source of lasting prosperity and also of rivalry with the garrison 
there. In Marvell’s lifetime, the question was put to Hull how far it was 
indeed the king’s town: at the inception of the Civil Wars the answer 
famously came that it was not. Marvell’s own career came to show how far 
representing the town fathers might leave him at odds with Court support 
for the garrison. 

Marvell’s family was much implicated in a colonial project that prepared 
him well for national or international service. That project was the greater 
administrative dominion over the regions within England, a dominion 
political and ecclesiastical. In the sixteenth century, Yorkshire’s remoteness 


from the capital had contributed to its resistance against the centralizing 
policies of Tudor kingship, and especially against the Reformation in the 
reign of Henry VIII. That resistance found expression in the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, the most challenging of the uprisings in that reign, and fiercely 
suppressed. To stabilize the region, the Tudors installed a Protestant ruling 
class—the Fairfaxes, the Whartons, and so forth—with whose seventeenth- 
century descendants Marvell’s career is so much entwined. Their elevation 
in this supervisory role recalls that of the Anglesey and Boyle families in 
Jacobean Ireland. In his service to the former families, Marvell equipped 
himself also to serve the latter. 

Moreover, it was as a reforming minister in the Church of England that 
Marvell’s father had come to Yorkshire in the first place. Of 
Cambridgeshire family (Meldreth), his education at a forward Protestant 
college at Cambridge (Emmanuel) prepared him for the Yorkshire ministry 
into which he then entered. He was ordained at York; ministered in 
Flamborough on the coast there, where he met his wife Ann Pease (member 
of a lastingly influential family in the East Riding); and was then presented 
with the living of Winestead, a dozen miles east of Hull.” Minister and wife 
had been in Winestead seven years, with three young daughters, when on 
the 31 March 1621, Ann delivered her fourth child, a boy. He was 
christened Andrew that same Easter week, thus preserving the name of his 
grandfather and father. Whether he remembered anything of his early days 
there seems unlikely: likely not the birth of his younger brother John when 
Marvell was two and a half years old, but perhaps the death of that baby 
brother when Marvell was not yet quite three and a half. That loss coincided 
with the Marvells now moving in 1624 to the outskirts of Hull so the rev. 
Marvell could take up a lectureship at Hull’s great Trinity Church and have 
charge of the Charterhouse, the almshouse just north across the fields from 
the North Gate of the town. There in Hull and on its outskirts, Andrew 
Marvell the future poet spent his boyhood. 

The governance of the Charterhouse and spiritual fortification of Hull 
became the rev. Marvell’s lasting concerns. The young Marvell’s home life 
was likely dominated by his sisters and the company of aged men and 
women. The latter might prove a mixed blessing: for example, one 
‘Leonard Storr a poor blind man of this Towne’ was granted a place, but 
later displaced ‘for his evill carriage and misdemeanors’.!? Marvell’s father 
consulted with the burgesses of Hull as places in the almshouse invited 


filling. Moreover, the rev. Marvell could offer tuition to others’ sons and 
presumably to his own son too; he also aimed to create a library in Hull as a 


support to himself and others in a learned ministry.!' That his own family’s 
religious life might require vigilant supervision is suggested by an odd 
moment in one of his sermons, where local anabaptists are faulted for 
seeking to ‘inveigle ... one of mine owne family’.'* Was it his curious son? 
Marvell idealized his father’s long and devoted service to his Yorkshire 
congregation and there seems to have been much to praise. The care he 
gave his sermons and pastoral duties is confirmed by his contemporaries. In 
the church, he came in the 1630s to be caught between, on one hand, more 
radical religion in Hull, and on the other hand the attempts of the Laudian 


archbishop of York to gain control over wayward Hull congregations.!* In 
the town, his courageous ministry in the devastating plague that overtook 
Hull in the mid- to late 1630s won him commendation. His were harrowing 
duties. At one point, he and his wife were under a fortnight’s detention at 
the Charterhouse while they watched for signs of the disease; only then 


were they ‘intreated to come abroade againe’.'* Both the Hull Corporation 
and Hull Trinity House recognized the rev. Marvell’s ‘services and constant 
attention ... during the plague’, notably his ministry to the poor. ° 

Beyond the household, the young Marvell also then encountered the 
discipline of the Hull Grammar School (though details of his enrolment are 
lacking). His humanist schooling in this Elizabethan foundation, meant to 
foster Protestant learning, must have proceeded apace, likely much 
enhanced also by his father’s teaching, since Marvell at the age of 13 
matriculated at Trinity College, Cambridge. His father’s motivation in 
propelling him so early may have been the boy’s precocity, or at least his 
restless curiosity, or money bequeathed for the purpose and best taken up, 
or some other need to put distance between Marvell and Hull. So he came 
now in the 1630s to be marooned at Cambridge University, with his absence 
from Hull enforced by the lasting violence of plague there. During his exile, 
Marvell’s family experienced great transformations, both in his older 
sisters’ marriages (1633 and 1636), and in his mother’s death aged 54 in 
April 1638, perhaps owing to the plague, and Marvell ’s father remarrying 
seven months later.! The effect was to connect Marvell further with the 
merchant class in Hull, but at first it may have left him at a further remove 
from his father’s household. 


Marvell was on the verge of adolescence when he first came to Trinity 
College—grandest of the Cambridge colleges, and distinguished already 
then by the construction in recent decades of its Great Court, the wide 
quadrangle that does so much to make Trinity seem a world within itself. 
That he was not long overawed, and that he might rely on his unusual 
ability as a linguist, show in his progress in a competitive system of 
academic promotions from modest support as subsizar, a lowly role serving 
others in the college, to eventually winning a scholarship four years later. 
His skill in argument, which becomes such a part of his later career, had 
ample opportunity for exercise in the collegiate disputations of the day. The 
culture of such debate was in the view of traditionalists moving too far 
away from stricter logic toward more rhetorical performances, or literary 
display, where cavilling, as Marvell himself later put it, might come to 


displace stricter argument.!’ But he must already have had some of his 
‘facetious’ father’s gifts, which refinement of wit invited display before his 
Cambridge tutors and fellow students. Then, and since, that was one of the 
engines of education, though Marvell’s skills in this kind may have been 
offset by his lack of social advantage. (Compare him to George Herbert a 
generation before, whose literary flair especially in Latin was further 
recommended by family connections that might propel him into the role of 
University Orator—of Marvell’s likely early poems, ‘The Coronet’ seems 
especially alert to Herbert’s example.) 

How soon did Marvell become how worldly? He may have forsaken a 
clerical career only after temptation to become even more of a dévot. The 
later story of the young Marvell’s entanglement with Jesuits, leading him as 
far astray as London, only to be retrieved by his father when there found in 
a bookshop (presumably in employ—to bookseller or printer?), seems 
corroborated in some wise by the rev. Marvell’s absence from Yorkshire in 
Advent of 1639, and a letter soon after where another Yorkshire minister 
laments the seduction by Catholics at Peterhouse (Cambridge) also of his 
son and asks the rev. Marvell how he had managed his own case.!8 A year 
after his father’s remarriage, the now 18-year-old Marvell had succeeded in 
bringing that busy parent south to attend to Marvell’s own spiritual 
condition. And a year after that, his father was dead, drowned in crossing 
the dangerous Humber where the drunken ferrymen capsized them ‘sand- 
warp’d’ (23 January 1641/2); the body was never recovered from that wide 
welter of huge tides and shifting sands. In later years, Marvell was much 


engaged in a lasting contest over who should supply navigational aids there, 
and helped with the inspection when ‘a New Sand’ emerged, called ‘the 
Dread of Humber, Newcom, and Dreadfull’, thus revisiting his father’s 
unmarked grave. Images of shipwreck, drowning, and baptism are strangely 
frequent in his poetry.!? 

At Trinity, Marvell met with an intellectual world that was as engrossing 
as were the social challenges before him. In some part this was not of the 
tutors’ choosing. Cambridge was steeped in a medieval past with the old 
curriculum only slowly transforming, and preparation for the ministry was 
still its obvious purpose for such a son of the church as Marvell. That 
curriculum provided a powerful training in logic even as a newer emphasis 
on rhetoric plainly spoke to his aptitudes. Not least at Trinity, the company 
of some very considerable talents might foster literary ambition, and that 
could already find expression on occasions that invited collegiate 
collections of poetry, congratulatory or elegiac. Marvell contributed two 
such occasional works celebrating the birth in 1637 of yet another child to 
Charles I and Henrietta Maria—a Latin ‘Ad regem Carolum Parodia’ and a 
Greek epigram of like title ‘I/poc¢ Kapoiov tov Baciléa’—and seems soon 
to have known Milton’s ‘Lycidas’ from another volume that year for a 
Cambridge contemporary drowned in a shipwreck. Cambridge was then 
stirred by impressive intellectual and cultural cross-currents: adventurous 
millenarian thought jostled with the idealizing sophistications of English 
Platonism, even as Oxford and Cambridge—and at the latter Trinity College 
in particular—might also cradle Counter-Reformation aesthetics as 
increasingly adopted in the Laudian Church of England of the 1630s. On 
the Continent, seventeenth-century Platonists needed to flee persecution by 
Counter-Reformation orthodoxy. In England their Renaissance might enjoy 
an extended afterlife, and their curiosity might there sit more comfortably 
with the innovations we associate with the Baroque: the reach and thrust of 
an idealizing philosophy seeking transcendence could answer to the reach 
and thrust of arts made dynamic in their quest through emotion for faith. We 
meet with these contending impulses in Marvell’s poems of the next 
decades, where he soon arrives at the delight in occult resemblances that 
long animates his wit, the intimation of what is hidden promising something 
more transcendent. Moreover, he came of age just as Donne’s poetry found 
a wide audience when first collected in print, and that in the same year as 
Herbert’s The Temple (1633). But his poetry also draws on less exalted 


literary exemplars of that day: for example, his familiarity with Nathaniel 
Whiting’s sometimes bawdy romance epic, Albino and Bellama (1637), 
which comes to colour the convent sequence in Marvell’s ‘Upon Appleton 


House’.?? A number of writers with whom Marvell also engages in later life 
were contemporaries at Cambridge in the 1630s, of whom the most 
remarkable poet was Abraham Cowley (1618—67), a precocious Londoner 
who had already published a book of verse (also in 1633), and in whose 
collegiate comedy Naufragium Ioculare, Comoedia (1638) Marvell may 
well have played the sententious tutor Gnomicus, who is almost too often 
there styled ‘vir admirabilis’, punningly enough.”! 

After eight years in Cambridge, Marvell was drawn to the still richer 
mix of London, especially once his father’s death (23 January 1640/1) and 
his inheritance six months later—a farm in his ancestral Meldreth, 
Cambridgeshire, which he promptly mortgaged to his brothers-in-law— 


allowed his escape into the metropolis, now of some 400,000 souls.22 Now 
comes what is for his biographer something of a lost decade in Marvell’s 
life. It was anything but lost to him: in these years he went far to make 
himself the Londoner and European on display when more details of his life 
emerge from the early 1650s. The outline of those next years seems plain 
enough, and should be set against the backdrop of the English Revolution at 
home, and abroad the later stages of the Thirty Years War (1618—48). In 
1641 Marvell made his way to London, with his absence from Trinity 
College noted as reason for forfeiture of his scholarship that September; 
early in 1642, he seems to be living in the Cowcross area near Gray’s Inn, 
where he witnesses some deeds of a fellow resident, the wealthy Yorkshire 
landowner Sir William Savile.” Perhaps as soon as 1642 and no later than 
1643 Marvell was enlisted as a tutor ‘travelling abroad with Noblemens 
Sones’ for ‘foure yeares’, a significant role that bid fair for further worldly 
success thereafter.* For an educated son of gentry, this was a promising 
next step and allowed Marvell an entire escape from the first English Civil 
War and its immediate aftermath. His role was to enlarge his charges’ book 
learning into a manly knowledge of nations, languages, military exercise, 
and fortification;*> the itinerary seems to have followed a familiar route 
through Holland, France, Italy, and Spain.7° The lack of specifics here 
should not obscure what a major chapter in Marvell’s life this proved. But 
beyond more incidental references to his experiences abroad, the most vivid 


relic of the experience is Marvell’s exasperated ‘Fleckno, an English Priest 
at Rome’, a scathing 170-line satire at the expense of Richard Flecknoe, 
poet, priest, and lutenist, whom Marvell likely met at the English College in 
Rome in 1645/6. The wit of that poem turns on the poet’s martyrdom in 
visiting its eponym, whose pinched quarters prove almost impenetrable, 
with Marvell perhaps reassuring himself that travelling tutor was a better 
employ than itinerant poet, and Protestant a better devotion than Roman 
Catholic. More generally, Marvell in some part trades for the rest of his life 
on the cultural capital he acquired on these travels, the languages he 
mastered and the breadth of his reading, the wider knowledge of men and 
manners he had encountered abroad. And what do they know of England, 
who only England know? By 1647, when Marvell returned from his wider 
travels to London, he was a very different Englishman from the one who 
had left Cambridge six years before. 

Marvell needed all his acumen and more to make his way as the crisis of 
the English Revolution gathered. In England, the long toll of Civil Wars and 
half-formed revolution had as yet transformed much and little. In 1648, 
when royalist uprisings met with fierce suppression in the Second Civil 
War, Marvell’s allegiances thus far lay with the losing side. In an 
anonymous elegy for the Cavalier beau idéal Lord Francis Villiers, hacked 
down in a skirmish, he poured out his rage, wishing the parliamentary 
generals Fairfax and Cromwell dead. Over the next decade, he came to 
serve and to praise warmly first Fairfax and then Cromwell. When 
published over his name, his is a more circumspect voice when then 
commending ‘his Noble Friend, Mr. Richard Lovelace, upon his Poems’ 
(1648) and, after the execution of Charles I, lamenting the Lord Hastings’s 
death (1649). Moreover, Marvell appears now—their dating seldom certain 
but one lyric after another draws on poetry published in the mid- to late 
1640s—to have written poems that, even as they speak around topical 
issues, share a sophisticated idiom and versification with Lovelace, Cowley, 
Waller, Milton, and other contemporaries.’ His closest literary associations 
argue some connection with the royalist literary circle of Thomas Stanley, 
where with its political cause in retreat even the poetry of retirement might 
be strongly politicized.” 

As well as vying with these contemporaries, Marvell’s poems also draw 
on the extraordinary legacy of English, French, and other Continental 
poetry of the Renaissance. Intimate, intricate, allusive, and yet fluent: 


Marvell’s achievement in English may recall the brilliance of Catullus 
drawing on the Alexandrian complexities of Hellenistic verse. If he rises 
above what used to be styled the Silver Poetry of the seventeenth century, 
he is also very much of it—hence the relative indifference in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries to Marvell as poet. His service as travelling tutor 
equipped him brilliantly to consummate his potential as an English poet 
alive to what was exciting in Continental writing, even as he could draw on 
the English laureate of his youth, Ben Jonson, or influential translations 


such as Sylvester’s Du Bartas and Edward Fairfax’s Tasso.?? Marvell seems 
vigilantly on his mettle in these lyrics, as if his adversarial education of 
yesteryear left him primed for literary competition. An alert rivalry informs 
even his erotic lyrics. And we may note Marvell’s responsiveness to the 
spectacle of masculine contests, whether in young Frenchmen 
postprandially comparing venereal wounds or of aristocrats in the lists in 
Rome.’ Such a manly competition for honours, now poetic, informs poem 
after poem, and most of all that tour de force ‘To His Coy Mistress’, a carpe 
diem poem to end all carpe diem poetry, likely addressed less to a woman 
than to a readership where other male poets may figure large. 

The execution of Charles I early in 1649 and revolutionary aftermath 
asked political and literary questions of Marvell that tested him thoroughly. 
His answers came haltingly in the Hastings elegy of 1649, which ‘parades 
social scorn’, and then in 1650 much more adventurously in ‘An Horatian 


Ode’ and in his satirical ‘Thomas May’s Death’.’! These present 
astonishing claims to literary authority. Now he expressed his curiosity 
about the most that could be said on either side of the revolutionary moment 
that was the execution of the king and the emergence of Cromwell, with 
‘An Horatian Ode’ vouching poetically for both. It is as if the equivocal 
poetry of the time—where adjacent poems can be read separately or 
together, with opposed meanings**—were here synthesized further through 
the most studied ambiguities.” His competitive impulse also animates his 
poetry: vying with the journalist Marchamont Nedham, for example, who 
saw Cromwell ‘as restless in his own sphere’ as the stars ‘are in theirs’, the 
poet Marvell has the ‘restless Cromwell’ compel his own ‘active Star’, thus 
at once collapsing and reaching beyond Nedham’s distinction.** Sustaining 
either such ambiguities or that transcendent pitch was difficult. As if 
disenchanted with what he had foreseen, Marvell yielded to the 


conservative impulse that often animates satire, notably when he turns to 
contumely against Thomas May, where he gives Ben Jonson a voice, as if 
his own, in reproach of the parliamentary poet and historian.*> Marvell had 
reached some limit, as yet, to his poetry. But he was about to find ‘fresh 
woods, and pastures new’ (as ‘Lycidas’ has it) with his re-engagement as 
tutor, though now to a girl, if of great household, namely Mary Fairfax, 
only child of the Lord General Fairfax. Fairfax was now himself in retreat, 
having resigned his commission in June 1650 when the revolutionary 
government pressed for a war against royalist Scotland where he, as a 
fellow Presbyterian with Scottish ties, could not lead. Whether Marvell was 
part of the retinue already as it first made its way north, or only belatedly in 
1651, the arrival in rural Yorkshire transformed his poetry. j 

A happy combination of factors helped Marvell now to thrive with his 
poems of praise and retirement. The result is some of his most-loved poetry. 
He could here deploy a poetics already practised in the Stanley Circle, 
applied by him to Yorkshire settings where nature was richly shaped by art 
in Fairfax’s and others’ estates. The tradition of country-house poetry was 
well established, with Jonson’s ‘To Penshurst’ the English archetype 
prompting Marvell’s bravura improvisations, also as embellished with 
reference to Continental counterparts. The psychology of retirement was 
complex here, in a way Marvell could respond to with peculiar intelligence. 
Moreover, Fairfax himself was a poet and Marvell knew what mattered in 
his master’s voice, even as he found a way to free himself from its 
constraint. Their shared interest in libertin poetry also gave Marvell a 
resource with which to evoke the vertiginous instabilities of the time.*’ And 
witty passages of descriptive verse released Marvell into a play of language 
that might at once approach his and the Lord Fairfax’s political burdens and 
escape from them too.°*® 

Despite his Yorkshire employ, there is every reason to suppose Marvell 
still alert to some posting nearer the centre of power in the early 1650s. He 
returned south in the later part of 1652 and that winter found from John 
Milton a letter of recommendation (February 1653). Now in the First 
Anglo-Dutch War he wrote a satire against Holland as another calling card 
should a state-secretarial role arise. By that summer he was allying himself 
with a Cromwell ever nearer entire power. As a poet, he promoted with a 
Latin epigram the not-yet-quite-Protector in a private diplomatic initiative 


and then supplied a Latin verse letter (‘Angelo suo Marvellius’ [‘Letter to 
Dr. Ingelo’]) for the subsequent embassy to Sweden, a poem successfully 


imparted to Queen Christina herself.” As a tutor, he now taught William 
Dutton, a rich ward and possible son-in-law to the Lord General, housed at 
Eton. Though a forward Cromwellian, Marvell did not soon find a position 
near Cromwell himself. Even as he instructed Dutton and reported to 
Cromwell in a style plainly meant to recommend his own hand in service, 
Marvell also supplied further poetry, conspicuously his greatest panegyric, 
The First Anniversary, which at once commends a commander and a 
constitution. That appeared early in 1655, just after the anniversary of 
Cromwell’s elevation as Protector, and declared its semi-official status as 
Cromwellian propaganda in its handsome format, as printed by the 
government printer, with the work anonymous though credited to Marvell 
as useful property in the Stationers’ Catalogue.*° Late that year Marvell 
returned to the role of travelling tutor, if in simpler wise as he took his 
charge to Saumur, a reliably Protestant bastion in France long popular with 
English in search of an education Continental and Calvinist in the French 
academies, and now further sanctioned by the Cromwellian rapprochement 
with France and hardening of confessional and geopolitical antipathies to 
Spain. There Marvell cut a notable figure with his pupil for the better part 
of a year, until the illness of Dutton’s uncle, their sponsor, required a return 
to England and the West Country. This crisis in that family’s fortunes 
engaged Marvell as a representative in London who might, should the rich 
legacy be contested, ‘bring downe a good Companey of Friends’ from there 
to assert William Dutton’s right, and also required him in Dorset to assist as 
the nephew Dutton was instructed in his uncle’s estates. Even as they trod 
those wintry acres late in 1656, the ailing John Dutton became too ill to 
continue; it fell to Marvell to perform Dutton’s dying wish that the Lord 
Protector be urged to favour the marriage of young William to Frances 
Cromwell. Late in 1657 she married someone else, as something of an 
understudy to her older sister Mary Cromwell’s marriage a week later, for 
which occasion Marvell supplied ‘Two Songs’.*! In that year too Marvell’s 
former pupil Mary Fairfax married the Duke of Buckingham, to Cromwell’s 
fury, as rival dynastic futures might be imagined. 

Marvell’s approach to the House of Cromwell now quickened, as he in 
September 1657 entered employ in John Thurloe’s secretariat, with Milton 
as a senior colleague, assisting with international correspondence and 


related business. Thurloe had long run an effective organization and 
Marvell entered ever further into its affairs, first of all lending himself to 
correspondence and translating documents (chiefly between English and 
Latin); meeting diplomats as Cromwellian foreign policy sought to broker 
peace in the Baltic; authorizing passes for travel abroad, chiefly for 
merchants, but also Turks escaped from Spanish imprisonment; officially 
greeting the arrival of the Dutch ambassador Nieupoort; and helping with 
sundry foreign petitions to and from Brandenburg, Venice, Hanse cities, 
Portugal.** Marvell relished his hard-won professional role. After a year in 
that service, new political questions were raised by the death of Cromwell, 
in whose funeral train Marvell walked with Milton and Dryden among 
Cromwellian office-holders; the death elicited from him his fullest elegy, if 
that then withheld from publication, even as he embraced Richard 
Cromwell’s succession. Early in 1659 Marvell won election as MP from 
Hull, and thus as Cromwellian placeman entered into the parliamentary 
service that continued for the rest of his life. That did not impede his 
continued service in the Secretariat for Foreign Tongues, where he worked 
on state papers even after the army dislodged Richard Cromwell from 
office, though Marvell’s fortunes in the resulting office shuffle show his 
loss of standing that summer, with still further changes of government then 
leading to the Restoration. When Charles II came back to England in May 
1660, Marvell was re-elected as MP. He sought now to stem the worst 
reaction of the Church of England as it was re-established, and when his 
friend and colleague Milton was gaoled for his regicide tracts, with 
confiscatory fees ensuing, Marvell bravely spoke up for him in Parliament. 
His having only belatedly served the Cromwellian state much excused 
Marvell himself, and allowed some continuity between his Protectoral and 
Restoration careers. 


PUBLIC LIFE AND PRIVATE 


At dusk on 19 February 1663/4, Muscovite courtiers called on the massive 
stone house in Pokrovska Street, where resided the visiting English 
ambassador, Charles Howard, Earl of Carlisle.*4 They brought the official 
invitation to dine that evening with the tsar, Duke Alexei Mikhailovich, 


styled the Great Lord and Emperor, and Great Duke of all the Great, Small, 
and White Russia, and much more besides from Novgorod to Astrachan to 
Siberia. Those titles were written in gold on the parchment letters of 
credence borne on ‘a yard of red Damaske’ by Andrew Marvell, who stood 
uncovered on the sledge that conveyed the ambassador to the nearby 
Kremlin. Leading the procession in welcome were a hundred officers, with 
another 110 stre/tsy (arquebusiers) to convey the gifts brought by Carlisle 
for the tsar. The English, each with ‘a good plume of feathers in his hat’, 
shone in their new liveries, covered in silver lace. Entering the fortress 
centre of Moscow, their party led by Muscovite courtiers arrived through 
one stage of ceremony and another to the Granovitaya Palata (Faceted 
Palace). That palace’s brilliant Italianate exterior housed a grand chamber, 
where, with formality upon formality, the great feast began. Thus Marvell 
came now amidst the extravagance of long greeting, meeting, gift-giving, 
toasts, and speeches, to dine in the most lavish setting of his life on his very 
own head of a sturgeon, a mark of favour placed before him on a silver 
plate black with tarnish. 

Marvell was here a Renaissance diplomatic secretary in a land where the 
Renaissance had not much happened. His Latin complicated 
communication when Russian and English were the languages of diplomacy 
and trade, however much he might be relied upon for paperwork in English 
and Latin alike. At issue was the embassy’s purpose now to regain trading 
privileges once accorded the English owing to their discovery of the White 
Sea trading route. Those had been lost owing to geopolitical change and the 
tsar’s outrage at the lése-majesté of Charles I’s execution. The embassy’s 
reception in the Faceted Chamber was a prelude to fuller negotiations. But 
the diplomacy tellingly succumbed to disputes over protocol. For the 
English all proved in vain, except to uphold the dignity of Charles II. As the 
weeks turned into months, and the Russian winter turned to spring, the 
eventual failure might be portrayed as if owing to bad faith: ‘All this 
Muscovia businesse proves a meer cheat on their part from the very 
beginning’. So Carlisle reported in Marvell’s hand to the Earl of Clarendon: 
‘no privileges are to be had’.*4 Marvell’s work as secretary helped establish 
this narrative sufficiently that it withstood a Muscovite counter-embassy 


that ‘used all the art possible to destroy’ Carlisle.* 
How had Andrew Marvell MP arrived at this office? He had long 
prepared for a secretarial role and in the 1650s begun to fill it. When in 


1659 he had been elected MP from Hull as a Cromwellian placeman, he 
continued in state service even as he now also took on parliamentary duties. 
His re-elections as MP in 1660 and 1661 had been secured by the town 
interest; in both cases he polled second, though the pronounced shift to the 
court or garrison interest in April 1661 showed where the political winds 
were blowing. Marvell was not to know that the election in 1661 was to be 
the last of his lifetime. Uncertainties about re-election encouraged keeping 
his options open. That he sought to make his work as MP more secretarial 
shows in his exceptionally ample constituency correspondence then and 
thereafter.*° His are in part newsletters, which service as a writer he is 
notably quick to offer when the town fathers are about to lose their present 
professional source in London, ‘faire opportunity for you to spare 
henceforward that mony’.*” Instead, the Hull corporation then continued to 
pay Robert Stockdale £10 yearly as ‘Intelligencer’.4° For Marvell might be 
called away on state duties, indeed so much so that already in the winter of 


1663 moves were afoot in Hull to displace him as MP.} An unknown state- 
errand now took Marvell to Holland during the prorogation of Parliament 
from May 1662 to February 1663; he pushed his luck in staying on there 
and missing the first six weeks of the parliamentary session then underway. 
He reports himself thus engaged by the Earl of Carlisle, and enjoyed 
support in The Hague from Carlisle’s brother-in-law, Marvell’s sometime 
Cromwellian colleague George Downing. Marvell then made sure to excuse 
himself claiming royal approval when he in the summer of 1663 embarked 
on the embassy with Carlisle. 

In 1663-4, Marvell faced such challenges as he had never met before in 
the scale of the embassy’s travels, the strangeness of these new worlds, the 
high stakes of their negotiations, the secretarial burden he bore. It was a 
long voyage that led to Muscovy: for Marvell with Carlisle, a month 
coasting Norway through white nights and sailing over the northern sea as 
far as the wide delta of the Dvina, and then five months more from 
Archangel making their journey upstream before the freeze and then 
awaiting fuller winter to ease their travel by sledge to Moscow. After the 
four months of embassy there came a long voyage westward via Novgorod 
to Riga, with Baltic crossings to Stockholm and Copenhagen, after which 
the dash home to England as winter closed upon the embassy late in 1664. 


In Stockholm and Copenhagen, Carlisle was to propose initiatives then 
taken up by English envoys sent to those capitals to negotiate at length. The 
English sought on the eve of the Second Anglo-Dutch War to ally with the 
Swedes and Danes, thus to destroy the huge Dutch trade in the Baltic and 
gain control over materiel from Scandinavia and parts east. Marvell could 
now perform his ceremonial and rhetorical part more fully, though in 
Sweden when push came to shove the use of Latin and French as ‘neutral’ 
languages was soon abandoned, and in Denmark the hosts’ obsession with 


secrecy excluded him from key proceedings.*° As secretary, Marvell helped 
coordinate the efforts of the ambassador and the envoys succeeding him. 
With the envoys in place, Carlisle and Marvell had a last adventure together 
when contrary winds and an early onset of winter led to their having to 
anchor for a week off Elsinore, only for them in a much smaller party then 
incognito to press their way overland, giving Holland a wide berth, to cross 
the Channel at Calais.°! If Marvell had given the less educated Carlisle a 
literary voice he did not otherwise possess, Carlisle showed the older 
Marvell a social style he might seek to make his own, if more on the page, 
as it proved, than on the stage of daily life.” For Marvell’s part, his trying 
and failing to commandeer a wagon at gunpoint near Buxtehude, and 
needing rescue then from ‘a barbarous rout of peasants and Mechanicks’, 
suggests desperation setting in near the end of that road as well as his 
stretching for a social authority not so easily realized. 

When Marvell returned to Westminster and London in 1665, he rejoined 
a House of Commons agitated by the Second Anglo-Dutch War. Now 
‘Court and Country’ emerged ever more plainly ‘On opposite points’, as 
Marvell observed in the chief of the verse satires he now directed against 
the Court (‘Last Instructions to a Painter’, lines 106-7). Here was a grave 
complication: the Restoration ‘Cavalier’ Long Parliament was more hostile 
to Dissenters than was the Crown, and the religious ‘comprehension’ of 
most Protestants that Marvell wished was likeliest to follow from royal 
prerogative, even as he shared the wide unease lest toleration also be 
extended to Roman Catholics. Marvell lamented the ‘arbitrary Malice’ in 
renewing the bill against conventicles in March 1669/70 and defended the 
Declaration of Indulgence (1672).°° But he long feared hostile Catholic 
interests at home and abroad, already in the aftermath of the Fire of London 
when he sat on the parliamentary committee charged with investigating that 


calamity, and later when he decried ‘the growth of popery’, discerning a 
French and papist hand in the setbacks England suffered in the last decade 
of his life as chronicled in his Account of the Growth of Popery and 
Arbitrary Government.” 

Marvell increasingly found social authority in the civic prudence that 
posthumously made him a Whig hero. Publicly, he sought to perform this 
virtue in service especially to his constituency. Privately, he exerted himself 
in the elaborate wit of his satires in verse and prose. That vied with his self- 
representation as soberly ingenuous especially in his correspondence with 
the Hull town fathers. The tension between his public and private roles 
remained with him for the rest of his life. 

In Parliament itself, Marvell proved an assiduous constituency man. He 
was paired with Col. Anthony Gilby as the two Hull MPs elected in 1661 
and thus until the end of Marvell’s life. The more visible Gilby was a 
Court figure associated with the Hull garrison. Marvell preferred to appear 
a keeper of local business. He seldom spoke in the House of Commons, 
where difficulties composing himself hampered his rare speeches. He drew 
censure already in 1662 for a breach of parliamentary privilege in his sharp 
difference with the courtly Thomas Clifford, and ‘transportedly’ denounced 
Arlington’s failures as secretary of state in 1668.°° The strain in these 
moments shows most when, in resisting prelatical arrogations in 1677, 
Marvell the backbencher took the floor in the House of Commons to voice 
at length his disagreement with a bill giving the Church of England bishops 
the education of the children of the Catholic Duke of York, heir 
presumptive to the throne.” Speaking in earnest and in jest, Marvell tries 
one sally after another, finally to offer ‘He is not used to speak here’. Even 
so, he was again driving the wedge of wit between Crown and Church: a 
Court reporter, for example, was amused by Marvell’s here styling bishops 
as ‘Doctors of Physick, that he might take liberty to speake the more freely 
concerning them’, thus to overcome his deference since ‘B[isho]ps were so 
bigg, he should stand in awe of their greatnesse’.> 8 As if unmoored by the 
strain, Marvell absented himself from the Commons the next day, when the 
Speaker faulted his rhetorical stratagem; and, the day after that, a resentful 
Marvell lost his temper when his friend Sir Philip Harcourt tripped him as 
they took their seats in the House, Marvell boxing him on the ear and ‘so 
home, that his fist, as well as his hat, hit him’, with his political enemies 


quick to seize on the breach of privilege, even wishing him ‘sent to the 


Tower’.°’ Whatever his discomfiture, he then in the following adjournments 
of Parliament could in his hostile account of Court and prelacy put the 
darkest construction on their practices, this as he prepared his bruising 
Account of the Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Government against the 
next sitting of Parliament in 1678. 


When the House of Commons might seem too compromised, 


corporations civic and guild provided a bulwark against Court ambitions. 


Marvell immersed himself in serving both, especially the Trinity Houses 
(master mariners’? guilds) of Hull and of Deptford (London). He long 
operated as a London agent for the Hull Trinity House. After the 
Restoration, that corporation had to ward off the challenge of those trying to 


trade on new political loyalties.°' Even when in Holland in 1662-3, he 
could from Vianen promise the guild ‘frequente letters’. He was most 
engaged in the never-ending matter of the Spurn Light. That prospective aid 
to navigating the difficult waters of the Humber gave rise to amazingly 
protracted negotiations, long from complete in Marvell’s lifetime. Lives and 
cargoes were in jeopardy on that shore even as the interested parties vexed 
the questions of quite where was best to set the lighthouse and what benefit 
the charges raised from it might afford the public, not least as administered 
by the Hull Trinity House. The voluminous paperwork shows this public— 
private partnership subject to competing Court and Town concerns, with 
endless twists and turns in the business, and Marvell at times frustrating the 
Court party and at others seeking to buy it off when it seemed ‘hungry and 
needy’ enough.” Useful as he was in London, Marvell was helped in such 
work by his brother-in-law Edmond Popple, long a mainstay of the Hull 
Trinity House, who both strengthened his hand in business and gave him a 
back channel in making arrangements. 

It was for his political uses that Marvell found election to the Deptford 
Trinity House in 1674, with support from his friend and fellow 
Yorkshireman, the admiral Sir Jeremy Smith, then its Master. This 
shipmasters’ guild in London had responsibility for the Thames and the 
regulation of navigation more generally, and it was to the great advantage of 
Hull interests, which knew to rely on his ‘prudent Judicious & faithfull 
management’, that Marvell joined Smith amid the Elder Brethren at 


Deptford just as that body now judged the question of the Spurn Light.©* He 


also characteristically lent his hand to the guild’s correspondence, notably 
when it sought to fend off a Court incursion on its privileges.© Loyal in 
attendance at Deptford, he regularly signs off on the monthly accounts 
there. 

Already in his verse satires of the 1660s, Marvell found ways of doing 
politics by other means during seasons of parliamentary inaction. In his 
prose satires of the 1670s, notably between sessions in 1672, 1673, 1676, 
and 1677, he hardened his opposition to prelatical arrogations especially as 
fostered by what he viewed as malign interests at Court. His was a growing 
bitterness against an executive seen as putting the nation in thrall to its 
worst enemy. Timed for the next sitting of Parliament, in these tracts 
Marvell used his literary skill to get his revenge in first, following his own 
maxim, learned he says from a fencing-master in Spain, that it was hard to 
defend against a ‘first Blow’. He found encouragement from the Lord 
Wharton and from his fellow MPs, the emergent Country Party whose 
hospitality he could depend on (notably the Lord Wharton, and his fellow 
MPs Sir Philip Harcourt, Sir Thomas Lee, and likely Sir John Trott and Sir 
John Hotham, with some further such relation especially with Sir Edward 
Harley). Marvell’s year thus came to follow the rhythm of parliamentary 
sessions and adjournments or prorogations. He lived chiefly between 
Westminster and Covent Garden (the latter at least from 1676-8, and likely 
before), where in Maiden Lane he rented what he terms ‘my study’ from his 
lawyer friend James Shaw.°’ He also had briefer stints in Highgate 
(summers of 1673 and 1675, at least) and finally Bloomsbury (1677-8). 
Much as he might regret a prorogation, with attendant loss of parliamentary 
business, even out of session he sought to foster a more continuous relation 
with his constituency.°* Then too he benefited from its payment of his 
accumulated knight’s pence (6 shillings 8 pence for each day of the 
session), with further tokens of civic regard, chiefly a barrel of the town ale 
from time to time, but also salmon half-pickled, it seems, as conveyed in a 
‘vinegar salt tub’. 

Such fame as Marvell enjoyed in his lifetime, or notoriety, resulted from 
the prose satires of the 1670s, since his anonymous works as a satirist in 
verse and related ‘Marvellian’ political satires were only belatedly much 
associated with him.’? No less arbiters than the Lord Rochester, Charles II, 
and Jonathan Swift could admire Marvell’s wit in The Rehearsal 


Transpros’d (1672), a success evident in its republication and more 
especially in the flood of attacks on Marvell that then followed from what 


he scorned as the ‘Posse Archidiaconatus’.’! To those responses he 
responded in turn: with the original offender, the chaplain Samuel Parker, 
still in his sights, Marvell then published his ‘Whip for the Lambeth Ape’ 
under his own name as The Rehearsall Transpros’d, The Second Part late in 
1673.” Though his authorship was guessed, he wrote anonymously again 
when in 1676 he published Mr Smirke against further prelatical 
presumption—‘full of roguery and girds’, it was reported, ‘against the 
church and clergy’.”* A year later he turned to the scathing Account of the 
Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Government, now training his satire on a 
more documentary narrative of the French threat to English liberties. 
Though he still excoriated prelates making political trouble, he now 
widened his attack on a Court conspiracy long at work to deliver England to 
tyranny at home and abroad. Politically it was his most influential work, 
colouring the parliamentary preparations for war with France in 1678 and 
understood by his adversaries to supply a Whig prehistory of the Popish 
Plot that then convulsed the political nation from 1678 to 1681.74 Now too 
he returned to religious controversy, in anonymously animadverting in 
Remarks Upon a Late Disingenuous Discourse (1678) on Thomas Danson’s 
fulminations against the more moderate Presbyterian John Howe.” Written 
against a High Calvinist theology rather than High Anglican ecclesiology, it 
was exempt from censorship. Remarks returned to the more elaborate 
raillery of his previous animadversions, that complex wit generating a 
literary authority for Marvell that he could deploy to devastating effect 
against the arguments and ethos of those he impugned. 

Marvell’s political life is a much more open book than his private life. 
His inner world, however richly attested by the poetry and the prose, is 
often conveyed with some indirection, especially in its social or erotic 
aspects. His strongest friendships seem at a remove from London, perhaps 
because distance required correspondence, so yielding more evidence, but 
also suiting his writerly impulse to experience relationship through his 
letters. Writing for business or for pleasure afforded Marvell more control 
of relationships, though the confidentiality of such communication might 


then become a grave concern.’° His warmest personal relation on record 
was with his nephew, William Popple, with whose parents—his sister Mary 


and her husband Edmond Popple—he had a lasting closeness. Eight of 
these letters to his nephew in Bordeaux (wine trade) remain. Unabashed in 
his affection for his ‘Dear Will’, Marvell took pleasure in receiving and in 
writing letters as a means of ‘conversation between absent friends’, in 
Erasmus’s phrase; for example, he warms to the prospect of filling ‘four 
whole Sides’ (pages folio) in writing to Popple, thus himself to enjoy ‘one 
whole Day at Highgate’.’’ Loving, solicitous, instructive, Marvell as uncle 
enjoyed the freedom of expression their relation invited, not least since post 
shipped directly could not be intercepted, though the carrier might need 
reminding not to open it and in Bordeaux his nephew’s wife, Mary, had 
prying eyes (on more personal points, she might be circumvented by 
Marvell writing in Latin). There is a telling display of jealousy when that 
Mary and perhaps Will too showed one of Marvell’s letters to a 
graphologist in Bordeaux, the abbé Maniban—they did so, it seems, in 
order that Marvell’s fitness could be determined as safe-keeper of monies 
that some other cousins, now bankrupt, sought to hide from creditors—with 


Marvell recovering himself in ‘Grammatomantis’, a fluent series of Latin 


elegiac distichs at that impostor’s expense.’ 


His Yorkshire friendships, especially with the Thompson brothers, 
wealthy York merchants who in the wine trade might employ William 
Popple, were sustained by numerous letters where Marvell sends news and 
keeps them apprised of what in Parliament concerns their business, 
especially when one met with a contested result in his election as MP, 


which required Marvell’s ‘protection and repeated favors’.’? There must 
also have been letters, now missing, for and from his long friend Dr Robert 
Witty (the schoolmaster at Hull Grammar after Marvell’s departure for 
Cambridge), whose work as translator Marvell could commend in English 
and in Latin as early as 1650/1 (‘Dignissimo suo Amico Doctori Wittie’, ‘To 
his worthy Friend Doctor Witty’) and to which ‘good doctor’—‘your 
friend’, as another Yorkshire friend styles him—he might wish to be 
remembered in the 1670s, and who rather picks up after Marvell at the time 


of Marvell’s death.8° Glimpses surface of other local friendships, notably 
with John Rushworth, a relation of Fairfax’s who plays a major role as a 
parliamentary clerk and political chronicler of the English Revolution and 


after—with Rushworth, at least, Marvell was ready to drink more freely.®! 


Did Marvell ever marry? Sir Henry Thompson enjoyed enough of 
Marvell’s confidence to try helping him to a Presbyterian ‘widdow rich with 
a great personal Estate if she were worthy of you I wish you had her’, this 
as soon as her husband had died in early December 1675. (One could not be 
quick enough in suit to a wealthy widow in her sixties, but Marvell ignored 


the offer).3? After his death, efforts to retrieve £500 consigned through him 
to a goldsmith led an interested party to enlist Marvell’s housekeeper, Mary 
Palmer (widow of a tennis-court keeper in Westminster), as if his wife, to 
retrieve that wealth through her as heir. She had already with funeral 
monies in view presented herself as Marvell’s ‘widow and relict’. The 
lawsuit failed and she was buried as Mary Palmer, the name others too still 
used for her.®? Though scholars have rightly questioned social assumptions 
that seem to lie behind the twentieth-century determination that Marvell 
could never have married his housekeeper, the balance of probabilities still 


argues his having persisted a bachelor to the end.** Mary Palmer also 
proclaimed her status as Marvell’s wife in his Miscellaneous Poems in 
1681, where she certifies the work of ‘my late dear Husband, under his own 
Hand-Writing, being found since his Death among his other Papers’ (15 
October 1680). The work was published by Robert Boulter, a bookseller 
with strong oppositional ties, with copies in buyers’ hands just after the 
vexed second Exclusion Parliament met with prorogation on 10 January 
1680/1. If Marvell’s ghost rejoiced to see his poems at last in print, it may 
have wondered at his housekeeper’s imprimatur. 

A more suggestive line of inquiry has centred in Marvell’s sexuality, less 
as performance than preference revealed by his works and contemporary 
attacks against him. The evidence has been influentially read as arguing him 


given to same-sex desire.®> Even so, there is a lack of more certain 
imputation against him: despite determined muckraking after The Rehearsal 
Transpros’d, Marvell proved either discreet or chaste enough to escape any 
damaging calumnies. Indeed, the same evidence implies that Marvell’s 
sexuality may have been compromised by incapacity, whatever his desires, 
especially if his Latin epigram ‘Upon a Eunuch: A Poet’ be thought in some 
wise written to himself, or the satirist Samuel Butler knew more when he 
styled Marvell a gelding. Castration was a medical intervention required 
especially by complications of venereal disease. But here the known 
unknowns yield to unknown unknowns, and the critic of Marvell may better 


return to what the poetry discloses of love and desire, their sources and their 
objects. 

In his fifties, Marvell’s work as controversialist might much add to his 
labours as MP and agent for Hull concerns. From the publication of The 
Rehearsal Transpros’d late in 1672 to the summer of 1674, the intense 
pressures of composing that work, coping with the reactions to it official 
and in the press, and then writing its Second Part, were interrupted by brief 
sessions in a Parliament ever more fraught on the eve of and then during the 
Third Anglo-Dutch War—Marvell also seems to have served the Dutch as a 
reporter on parliamentary business and perhaps more—with ecclesiastical 
politics reaching fever pitch after the Declaration of Indulgence (March 
1672) until the king’s withdrawal of that measure (March 1673), when the 
bishops’ resurgent power thereafter (1674) also invited Marvell’s 
consideration.*’ By April 1674, Marvell was during another long 
adjournment of Parliament writing a commendatory poem on Paradise Lost 
for his ageing friend Milton, while eagerly awaiting William Popple’s return 
from France so they might together venture north to Yorkshire, where the 
lasting problem of Humber navigation required his attention with 
representations from Hull Trinity House in letter and in person. Marvell was 
in May presented for election to the Deptford Trinity House, with the same 
Humber business in view, so that Marvell’s trip north that summer included 
him in the survey of the river, made more dangerous by foreign privateers 
lurking there. 

This great pulse of business was matched by another in what proved the 
last years of Marvell’s life (1676-8), when his work as MP, however 
reduced by prorogations and adjournments, was complemented by services 
to the Hull and Deptford Trinity Houses; by his ambitions as a 
controversialist (Mr. Smirke, An Account of the Growth of Popery and 
Arbitrary Government, Remarks); and by his entanglement in the affairs of 
his banking cousins, especially Edward Nelthorpe, whom he helped conceal 
by taking them into a house rented in Great Russell Street and by sheltering 
such money as they still held with a goldsmith. On those bankers’ business 
he might sit both in Parliament and at the Deptford Trinity House (which 
ever more steeply discounted their debt). City moneymen and city politics 
were so entangled, with Dissenters well represented, that there was a 


strongly partisan reaction to these proto-Whig ‘Leaders facileing’.®° 


Marvell’s familial relation was enough to encourage his serving them as 
their fortunes collapsed. Here his connections in the City of London offered 
a growing counterweight to Court pretensions: again the confessional 
element sharpened secular considerations in his contesting royal arrogations 
of power, especially by Charles II’s brother, the Catholic James Duke of 
York, as heir to the throne. 

Once himself a church mouse, in the last months of his life Marvell was 
named a governor of a Church of England charity, the Sons of the Clergy, a 
prop to impoverished widows and children of ministers. Their meetings had 
since the 1650s continued ‘yearly’ until now, on 1 July 1678, the Sons of 
the Clergy were to be fully incorporated. The royal charter lists Marvell 


among the many personages due to convene.”” Had he attended, he might 
have found some of his fellow governors difficult to look in the eye, or they 
him. Sir Joseph Williamson, for example, was just now hounding those 
involved in publishing Marvell’s Account of the Growth of Popery and 
Arbitrary Government. He and Marvell had been aware of each other at 
least since 1656, when their paths converged in Saumur.”! They now knew 
each too from a decade together in the House of Commons; their clash in 
the House of Commons in the spring of 1677 led Marvell in his Account to 
heap contumely on the courtly Williamson, by name, as a corrupt 


conspirator in the dark design to impose arbitrary government.” 
Williamson was, like Marvell, son of a poor northern clergyman, who had 
made his way through menial service at university to a later secretarial 
career, but that flourishingly in the Restoration in attendance on the great, 
seizing every advantage. But this is also a proxy battle between patrons: 
here Marvell writes in part as the client of the Lord Wharton, and likely the 
Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of Shaftesbury, against Williamson, 
protégé of the Earl of Arlington (against Arlington Marvell had lashed out 
in Parliament and in scornful comment in the Painter poems).?? By the 
summer of 1678, Williamson had for some months been gathering 
information about the Account and advertising rewards for the discovery of 
its printer (worth fifty pounds) and its author (worth a hundred).”4 

The governors of the Sons of the Clergy are chiefly clergymen, and 
among those a number whom Marvell had savaged in print. The impressive 
list of bishops and deans reveals how a calling to the ministry might be 
strangely heritable. The charity depended on their riches. But Marvell 


understood such wealth more a cause of the poverty of lesser ministers and 
their families than its cure. His was a lasting contestation of the Caroline 
Captivity of the Church: the true Church of England, especially as 
embodied in his father, or also in the many ministers ejected from that 
Church by the Act of Uniformity (1662), might in the Restoration be 
thought still to wander in the wilderness. 


In Mr. Smirke, Marvell compares that animadverter to a mosquito, 


annoying if harmless, ‘and the least touch of a mans finger will crush it’.”° 


But Anopheles atroparvus especially in the summer heats of the 1660s and 
1670s occasioned virulent malaria in the eastern estuaries of England; in 
1678 a second torrid summer in succession resulted in sickness for ‘many 


people among us in the Countrys, as well as the Towne’.”° The 
precariousness of human life was obvious in such seasons; Marvell attests 
how in a ‘sickly time’ he might rejoice to see the signatures on a letter of 


Hull Trinity House brethren as proof of their living yet.?’ In 1678, Marvell 
spent much of his time between the Thames and Humber estuaries: he was 
in Westminster that spring and summer, and in late July and early August 
made one of his few trips back to Hull, where he was welcomed by the 


town fathers and the Trinity House.’ Now as he returned to London he 
succumbed to a tertian ague. The toll of malaria was aggravated by inept 


treatment: at his lodgings Marvell called a doctor who bled him and had 


him covered in blankets ‘to escape the cold shivers’ during the fever.” 


There was a newer remedy, though that associated with Jesuits: ‘a single 
ounce of Peruvian bark properly administered’ might well have saved him 
(cinchona, quinine). Instead, the feverish Marvell slipped deeper into coma 
and on 16 August 1678 died. ‘He lies interred under the Pewes in the South 


side of Saint Giles church in the fields’, noted the biographer Aubrey, on the 


authority of ‘the Sexton, that made his grave’.!°° 
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CHAPTER 2 


EMMA ANNETTE WILSON 


Tus chapter considers three different avenues of Marvell’s education: first, 
grammar school; then his informal training via his father’s extensive and 
learned sermonizing at Holy Trinity Church; and finally, his Cambridge 
years. By examining humanistic techniques at work in Marvell’s writings, 
the chapter aims to reconstruct his educational experiences and to 


understand how these influenced his development of a distinctive writing 


persona. ! 


“WHERE Dip HE LEARN THOSE ARTS THAT COST 
Us DEAR?’ (THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY, 385) 


Born to clergyman Andrew Marvell senior in 1621 and baptized in 
Winestead in Holderness, east of Kingston upon Hull, Marvell was only 3 
years old when his father was appointed as lecturer at Holy Trinity Church 
by the corporation of Hull. At this time, Holy Trinity was the principal 
church of Hull, and adjacent to this imposing stone and red-brick edifice 
was the only publicly provided school in the city, the Hull Grammar 
School.* By the seventeenth century, Hull Grammar School had been the 
recipient of Reformation and counter-Counter-Reformation changes: 
endowed as a chantry school by John Alcock, Bishop of Worcester, from 
1479 until 1548, following the Reformation the school reverted to report 


primarily to the corporation. By 1580, in response to government 
injunctions that all schoolmasters were to take their students to church for 
sermons and common prayer, the Grammar School loft was added to Holy 
Trinity Church in the third bay from the west in which schoolmasters and 
pupils alike could alight for the marathon sermonizing of clergymen 
including Marvell père, who cheerfully challenged his audience to deny that 
a mere ‘three houres in a day’ was too long to spend in worship.° 
Geographic proximity and intimate religious connections between Hull 
Grammar School and the Marvells’ province of Holy Trinity Church make 
it extremely probable that this was the site of Marvell’s formative 
education. In all likelihood, he studied alongside approximately one 


hundred other boys from six in the morning until five or six in the evening, 


with shorter hours in winter to reduce candle expenditure.* 


From Hull Grammar School, the majority of university-bound boys went 
to Cambridge; Marvell was no exception, but whilst most of his 
contemporaries attended Sidney Sussex and St John’s College, he followed 
in the footsteps of Hull schoolmasters James Burney (master 1613—32) and 


Anthony Stevenson (master 1632—46) to matriculate at Trinity College.’ 
The original admissions volume does not survive from Marvell’s day, 
though the modern print record details the names of most of his 
contemporaries, and Trinity possesses a register of admissions to college 
lectureships and other offices during Marvell’s time there. Of Marvell’s 
peers, many went on to become clergy, including John Stacey, Thomas 
Hogge, and Robert Quarles (brother of engraver Francis), whilst others 
became academics in their own right, such as William Forth, Robert Crane, 
Edward Haywood, Humphrey Neale, Thomas Cave, and John Abdy, and 
William Scarlett and Edward Yates combined these ambitions to serve as 
chaplains at Trinity itself. Another contemporary, John Cooke, shared 
Marvell’s political ambitions, and was appointed secretary to William 
Morice (1602-76), Privy Counsellor and Secretary of State for the Northern 
Department in the Restoration. No detailed evidence of Marvell’s training at 
Trinity survives, but it is possible to determine which textbooks he is likely 
to have encountered through his later discursive tactics. 


MARVELL’ S EARLY ENCOUNTERS WITH THE 
HUMANIST CURRICULUM 


The trivium of logic, grammar, and rhetoric formed the foundation of early 
modern education, with the explicit aim of creating well-spoken scholars 
capable of writing, analysing, and speaking fluently. John Brinsley’s views 
in Ludus Literarius neatly summarize the goals of the humanist curriculum: 


Arts are the only helps towards humane perfection. Those therefore which are the helps 
towards the easinesse, maturitie, perfection of Arts, deserve best of mankind. Whence it is, 
that God would not suffer the first devisers, so much as of shepheards tents, of musical 
instruments, of Iron-works, to be unknown to the world ... As Arts are to perfection of 
knowledge; so is Grammar to all Artes. Man differs but in speech and reason (that is, 


Grammar and Logicke) from beasts.° 


Notable in Brinsley’s definition is his emphasis upon grammar and logic: 
these are the two staples separating man from beasts, and in this, he is 
expounding a familiar theme from early modern logic textbooks commonly 
used in universities and sometimes schools. Described by Milton in his 
textbook Artis Logicae Plenior Instituto (c.1640, published 1672) as the 
‘ars bene ratiocinandi’, the ‘art of reasoning well’, logic served to enable 
students first to come up with apposite ideas, subject matters, and lines of 
argument on any given question, and then to set forth these materials in a 
compelling way, whether writing in prose or verse.’ In a university 
textbook, the Opus Logicum Quatuor Partibus of 1651, Christoph Scheibler 
posits logic as the ‘ars artium’, ‘art of arts’, echoing Johann Eck’s 
sentiments from a century earlier that this discipline is the ‘ars artium, 


scientia scientiarum’, ‘art of arts, knowledge of knowledges’.® All of these 
texts are representative of ones potentially encountered by Marvell either at 
Hull or Cambridge; rather closer to home, Marvell père effectively makes 
the same argument in a sermon on Galatians 6:15 ‘For in Christ Jesus, 
neither circumcision availeth anything’, stating that ‘a Christian and reason 


must keep company’.? All of these definitions are consistent in lauding 
logic as the keystone of the trivium: this is the subject of subjects, providing 
the ideas and structures for all forms of discourse, and, as voiced by 
Marvell père, crucial to maintaining a Christian life. Logic was adopted and 
adapted by literate people in nearly all walks of life and from nearly all 


political and religious backgrounds in early modern England, with the result 
that it evolved into corresponding variations and modes to suit a wide array 
of purposes. Sampling Marvell’s work for its logical predilections provides 
direct access to his educational history. 

Although logic is conventionally treated as a university subject by 
historians of early modern education, many students in the period were 
exposed to the rigours of the art of arts in the latter stages of grammar 
school. Brinsley deems certain types of logical and rhetorical headings from 
Aphthonius ‘over-tedious’, and ‘farre too hard for childrens conceits, who 
have read no Logicke’; however, he stipulates that the first arguments that 


his pupils should provide him with in their exercises are ‘reasons ... from 


the Cause, Effect, Contrarie, Similitude, Example, [and] Testimonie’.!° 


These are the basics of early modern logic, so whilst Brinsley’s students 
needed to observe traditional oratorical structures of ‘Exordium, Narratio, 
Confirmatio, Confutatio, and Conclusio’ as they wrote, they were 
simultaneously drawing on the principles of the art of arts to furnish the 
structures and evidence for their arguments. Brinsley lists the building 
blocks of logic in accordance with reformed textbooks following the 
pedagogical innovations of Petrus Ramus (1515-72). Ramus broke from 
traditional textbooks to introduce students first to the moving parts of logic, 
including cause and all of the effects which it could achieve, and the art of 
comparison both similar and dissimilar.!! These components were the 
staples of the first part of Ramus’ logical schema: inventio (‘invention’), or 
the ‘finding’ of arguments or subject matter, which was followed by 
dispositio (‘disposition’, or the ‘setting forth’ of said arguments or subject 
matter). 

Ramus’ streamlined approach to teaching logic was espoused 


enthusiastically by Protestant communities, and its emphasis upon cause 


and comparison can be seen within the writing patterns of its followers. !? 


Further, Ramus’ pedagogical innovations included visualizations to assist 
students in learning logical constructions: textbooks in this tradition are 
frequently populated with bracketed diagrams delineating hierarchies and 
relationships between key terms. This was not an exclusively Ramist 
practice, but many similarly reforming logic textbooks that followed his 
early works appropriated his visualization techniques to enhance 
pedagogical efficacy. Ramist textbooks were popular at the more radically 


reformed colleges at Cambridge. John Milton benefited from a long line of 
Ramist teachers at Christ’s College, and numerous student annotators have 
left manuscript memorials to their reformed training in the art of arts within 
the margins of their textbooks, some of which play a part later in 


reconstructing Marvell’s education.!> In the compendium volume by 
Johann Freig, written in the Ramist reforming tradition, a student annotator 
working at Cambridge in the seventeenth century around the same time as 
Marvell sketched out his own version of a Ramist bracketed table indicating 
the four key types of logical cause, ‘Efficiens, Materia, Forma, Finis’, 
‘Efficient cause, Matter, Form, End’.'* These annotations are typical of 
Ramist study habits, giving a clear sense of the way in which these four 
causal operations became reflexive habits of thought and categorization. 
Thomas Spencer’s vernacular text The Art of Logick (1628) defines the 
different types of cause as ‘That which moveth first’, ‘That which must be 
when the thing is’, “That which sheweth what a thing is’, and ‘That for 
which a thing is’, and in a Folger copy, a seventeenth-century annotator 
glossed these definitions respectively as ‘efficient’, ‘matter’, ‘forme’, and 
‘final’ causes.!> Likewise Edmond Croxon annotated a 1572 copy of 
Ramus’ Dialectica in the seventeenth century to stipulate that “partitior 
causarum in quatuor genera, et in modos varios divisa’ (‘there are four types 


of cause, and they are divided into various modes’).'° Bracketed tables are 
used by an anonymous seventeenth-century annotator in a copy of Francois 
Hotman’s Dialectica (1575) again to extrapolate the four causal modes 
from the body of the text by way of clarification.'’ Marvell is likely to have 
experienced very similar Ramist-style training in logic either in his later 
school years or at Cambridge. Whilst it is unknown in which reformed 
textbook he first encountered these materials, what is certain is that he saw 
them in action on a weekly basis in his father’s sermons. 

Trained in the puritan stronghold of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, it is 
not surprising that the lecturer of Holy Trinity Church adopted 
correspondingly reformed logical apparatus. Nigel Smith first observed the 
presence of Ramist tables within the manuscript sermon book of Marvell 
père, who annotated parts of his sermons to indicate the cause, matter, form, 
and end at work within them, and apparently used this approach to dissect 
his materials for his audience in their three-hour endurance tests.!* In the 
sermon on Galatians 6:15, ‘For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth 


any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature’, he analysed the 
particular qualities of ‘seed’, stating that these could be ‘instrumental’, 
operating through the ‘doctrine of the gospell’, or, in other words, that seed 
could operate as a secondary efficient cause to propagate the gospel, but 
that it remained beholden to an earlier primary efficient cause either of 


‘inward grace’ or ‘outward godliness’.!? This example neatly summarizes 
Marvell père’s familiarity with reformed causality, as he differentiated 
between internal and external efficient causes, which later became a 
defining feature of logics espoused by the dissenting community, including 
members of Marvell’s circle. 

Marvell pére’s sermons are prime examples of Ramist logic in full flow, 
and set alongside his son’s poetry there is strong evidence of a distinctive 
logical genealogy linking sermons urging a congregation to seize the day as 
good Christians, and the failed carpe diem of Marvell’s pastorals. In a new 
year’s sermon on a sub-section of 2 Corinthians 5:17, ‘Old things are 
passed away; behold, all things are become new’, Marvell père leveraged 
his knowledge of logical cause to compare the biblical citation with his 
message of renewal: 


Our text & the time do sympathize. The old yeare is spent with running, the New yeares 
houre-glasse is already turned; & the scripture heere tells us of a renovation. Our descant 
upon this plaine-song, if it keepe not tune, yet will keepe time ... for everything is beautifull 
in his time Ecc: 3, 11 and a word upon his wheeles is like apples of gold in pictures of silver. 
Pro: 25, 11. whereas ... a parable in the mouth of fooles is like a thorne in the hand of a 


drunkard Pro: 26.9.2" 


To understand the dynamics of Marvell pére’s exegesis, and its influence 
upon his son’s poetry, a brief primer on reformed approaches to Ramist 
logic is helpful. In a representative text from 1584, Ramist Dudley Fenner 
defined comparative arguments as ‘agreeable’ or ‘disagreeable’. An 
‘agreeable argument is that, which doeth agree with that to which in reason 
it is referred’—in other words, it consists of items that are said to be equal 
with one another in quantity and quality to suggest a unified conclusion. 
Conversely, a disagreeable argument consists of ‘those reasons which 


disagree beeing referred one unto another’, which are either ‘somewhat 


differing’ or ‘such as can not stande togither, commonly called opposites’.7! 


The four causes are defined as follows: ‘efficient’ cause (which he also 
terms, instructively, the ‘making’ cause) is that ‘which by setting the matter 
and the forme together, maketh the thing caused’; ‘matter is a cause of 


which the thing caused is made’, ‘forme is a cause, by the which a thing is 
that which it is: and so differeth from all other things’; and ‘the ende [is that 
which] moveth the making cause to sette the matter and forme togither’. 
Fenner illustrates the causes at work through an example in which ‘the 
Lorde God made man of the duste of the ground, and breathed in his face 
the breathe of life’. Here God acts as the efficient cause upon the matter of 
‘duste’ of the ground, imbuing it with form from ‘the breathe of life’ with 
the end of creating ‘man’. In his new year’s sermon, Marvell père uses this 
kind of causal creation to make an argument of agreement paralleling his 
text and the time of year which work in tandem to lead to spiritual and 
temporal renewal. Moving in harmony, ‘time’ and ‘scripture’ act as efficient 
causes working on the matter of the ‘year’ and the congregation 
respectively, altering them from their ‘old’ to their incipient ‘new’ forms 
with the end or goal of rejuvenation. 

Marvell pére’s argument of agreement continues in his examples as he 
parallels ‘a word in his wheeles’ with ‘apples of gold in pictures of silver’, 
each acting efficiently upon their subjects with the end of improvement. As 
his arguments chime with one another amidst their mutually enhancing 
efficient and final causal operations, Marvell pére’s agreeable exempla 
exhort his audience to make themselves, likewise, ‘agreeable argument(|s]’ 
in tune with this time of spiritual renewal and renovation. To substantiate 
his examples from scripture, Marvell père references Ecclesiastes 3:11 that 
‘everything is beautifull in his time’. In so doing, he exemplifies a central 
practice of humanist education, commonplacing, by which writers would 
compile manuscript indexes of the texts which they read, ordered according 
to subject headings, so that when writing on any given subject, they would 
have immediate recourse to a list of relevant quotations and examples to use 
to illustrate their arguments. This practice was begun at the grammar-school 
level: Brinsley demands that his students ‘remember where they have read 


anything of [their] Theam’, or ‘by the Indexes of their books of 


Commonplaces ... to seeke what they can finde of that matter’. 


Commonplace books acted as early personalized databases, enabling 
complex faceted searching across any topic that a writer might have 
encountered in his reading career; Brinsley’s argument is that if students 
call on their notes ‘when they would invent matter’, if they ‘runne through 
those places curiously in their minds’, ‘if one place doe not offer fit matter, 


another will surely, and furnish them with store’.”> This is precisely the 


activity used by Marvell père to enhance the agreeable argument between 
his sermon and its scriptural inspiration. 

However, all is not sweet harmony: arguments of disagreement serve to 
reinforce these agreeable premises, and the two are invoked via contrasting 
causal commonplaces. In stark contrast to the golden apples literally and 
figuratively gilding a silver painting, Marvell père invokes Proverbs 26:9 
that ‘a parable in the mouth of fooles is like a thorne in the hand of a 
drunkard’. In so saying, he produces a comparison which, although 
agreeable in itself, is in clear disagreement with the theme of spiritual 
renovation, and intended as a none-too-gentle threat to impel his 
congregation to the Christian life. The fool’s parable is equated with a 
drunkard’s wild flailing, thorn in hand, exemplifying two behaviours which 
are logically similar to one another, yet sit in profound logical disagreement 
with the sermon’s strident case for spiritual renewal. It is potentially risky 
for a sermonizer to invoke a commonplace about fools speaking parables, 
lest a further argument of agreement be drawn between speaker and subject; 
yet equally, this tactic could function as a challenge to his audience, for his 
success in his comparative sermon depends in large part upon their ability 
to conform themselves into appropriate spiritual arguments of agreement 
with the renovation required by both scripture and the time of year. It is this 
nexus of comparative structures that is so distinctive in Marvell père’s 
sermons: he relies extensively upon a series of logical agreements and 
disagreements between competing causal chains as his main method of 
exegesis. He uses it to confront his audience with the notion that “where 
God hath his church the divell hath his chapell, where there is a throng of 
auditors and his agent is not tongue tyed’. Marvell père conjures 
simultaneous arguments of agreement and disagreement: both God and 
Satan are in possession of a place of sermonizing (i.e. they are the efficient 
causes, equipped with material locations in which to approach their 
listeners, in the similar forms of a church and chapel respectively), yet this 
close alliance only serves to highlight the immeasurable gap between their 
holy and unholy purposes. In disposing his comparison in this mode, 
Marvell pére omits a key part of God’s causal sequence: for whilst the devil 
has a ‘throng’ of listeners primed to meet his end goal of conversion, no 
corresponding end is detailed explicitly for God. This might be a form of 
self-reflection, as Marvell père opens an opportunity for his congregation to 
project themselves as that good Christian end to fulfil the divine 


disagreement within his comparison. Equally, such a manoeuvre puts the 
onus on Marvell père and his congregation to take up the correct spiritual 
impetus to act as their own efficient causes propelling themselves to follow 
God’s will in this new year, or to risk failing and falling into the clutches of 
‘that old crafty marchant’, Satan. By using comparison as his principal 
mode of exegesis, Marvell père turns his audience into living logical 
exempla, exerting considerable argumentative force in exhorting them to 
righteous renewal. In addition to his formal training, which has to remain a 
matter of some conjecture at the present, the education that Marvell 
received through his father’s sermonizing from the school loft at Holy 
Trinity Church is very clearly borne out in his writing, itself the best 
testimony to his education and how he was able to apply its precepts to 
hone a distinctive literary voice. 

The love complaint would probably not be most twenty-first-century 
people’s first example of logical verse, nor would it overtly seem to be the 
closest relative to Marvell père’s brand of devotional Ramism. However, 
Marvell’s lyrics provide multiple instances in which the same techniques 
from the ars artium are mustered by several of his nymphs, shepherds, and 
other assorted pastoral unfortunates as they strive to maintain their own 


autonomy in making the case, so to speak, that ‘it’s not me, it’s you’. The 
arguments in Marvell’s ‘Mower’s Song’ exhibit the same comparative 
causal sequencing as his father’s sermons, giving vivid testimony to both 


his training and its effects: 


My mind was once the true survey 
Of all these meadows fresh and gay; 
And in the greenness of the grass 
Did see its hopes as in a glass; 
When Juliana came, and she 
What I do to the grass, does to my thoughts and me. 
(1-6) 


The poem is built around an argument that is at least overtly one of 
agreement, of the same type favoured by Marvell père: the mower aligns 
Juliana’s slighting of him with his own effect upon the grass which he cuts. 
At first this love complaint seems logically sound although pitiable, as the 
dual process is set forth within the second choral line as the mower states 
‘What I do to the grass’ Juliana ‘does to my thoughts and me’. To create any 


piece of writing using logic, Marvell had to engage first in inventio, 
followed by dispositio. However, in ‘The Mower’s Song’, Marvell expands 
this approach to present not one, but two processes of invention and 
disposition: one is enacted by the mower as his scythe cuts through the 
meadow, complete with the benefits that this brings to the ‘luxuriant’ 
flowering grass (8), whilst the second consists of Juliana’s implied action of 
rejection followed by the profound effects that this has upon the mower 
narrator. 

In the first verse, it is Juliana’s invention and disposition of events that 
are foregrounded by way of the mower’s retrospect. He initially sets out the 
matter under consideration, ‘his mind’, and its precise form which was 
‘once the true survey / Of all these meadows fresh and gay’, providing 
further adjunctive evidence of this quasi-Edenic state as he details the 
‘hopes’ that his mind once held. However, cause and end cut short this 
melancholy material and formal discussion at the commencement of the 
chorus as the mower laments that ‘Juliana came, and she / What I do to the 
grass, does to my thoughts and me’. In this brief couplet Juliana appears as 
the efficient cause of the mower’s current distress, for she is the agent ‘by 
which a thing is brought about’, in line with Fenner’s definition and 
Marvell pére’s applications. The decision to delay Juliana’s entrance 
embodies the mower’s temporal movement from retrospect to the current 
events which have brought about the destruction of the pleasant form once 
assumed by his mind. The end or outcome of Juliana’s actions, as her 
slighting of the mower wounds him as his scythe does the grass, is adeptly 
inserted at the very close of the verse in sly logical complicity with the 
mower’s love complaint. By casting her in the role of efficient logical 
cause, the mower necessarily implies intention within the outcome or end of 
her actions—in other words, this logical order casts Juliana in an active role 
of rejection, rather than one of passive unnoticing (such as that in ‘Damon 
the Mower’). As the verses continue, the mower concatenates the logical 
results of Juliana’s actions, beginning with his ‘sorrow’ (7) in verse 2, his 
trampling in verse 3, the common ruin of both he and his meadows in verse 
4, and finally the adornment of his tomb in verse 5. 

In parallel with the felling of the mower, just as Marvell père layers 
causal strands to render the complexities of his arguments, there is another 
series of causes at work documenting the mower’s own effect upon the 
grass that he tends. As he works on the grass, the fresh meadow is both the 


matter and its specific form upon which he acts. The mower’s end of cutting 
the grass actually renders it more luxuriant, along with a proliferation of 
ensuing effects, all of which adjuncts are received and sustained by the 
glorious meadow, lending a circularity to the logic of the process of 
mowing, appropriate to its regenerative aims. In sharp contrast to his own 
plight, so successfully does the mower enact his cause upon the meadows, 
and with such prowess, that by the third verse they are granted their own 
logical subset of cause and end, together with a retrospect which mirrors his 
own in verse 1, as they meet in their May games whilst he is trodden under 
feet. It is not merely in a metaphorical sense that the mower is trampled in 
this verse, for he is also logically subsumed as a subordinate part of the 
meadows’ now-prevailing causal sequence. Whereas in his own retrospect 
the meadows served as a logical adjunct, providing helpful but not crucial 
supporting evidence to witness his state of mind, now he himself becomes 
an adjunct within the description of the meadows flourishing in their gaudy 
May games. Extending this parallelism, in the first verse the meadows were 
‘fresh and gay’ under his logical and physical stewardship, but when the 
mower shifts from being a causal force to an adjunct, he is logically 
demoted beneath the objects that it is his job to tend. This inversion of roles 
and his logical subordination are key in the pitiless progression of the 
poem’s alternative lines of causal logical structure. 

Whereas for Marvell pére multiple threads of causation enable the 
elucidation of complex theological arguments which carry an impetus to 
correct action, this kind of logical parallelism allows Marvell to generate 
the tonal elusiveness characteristic of his verse. His father’s sermons 
certainly leave the onus for action on the congregation, but the direction of 
that action in service of the Christian life is clear, whereas Marvell’s 
pastoral seldom provides such clarity of judgement either for or about its 
characters. Parallelism has further logical significance within the 
intellectual scheme of the poem as a whole, for whilst initially the causal 
actions of Juliana and the mower appear to be an argument based upon the 
agreement of their activity and end result, as the mower is subsumed by the 
very grass he cultivates in verse 3 this agreeing argument is revealed to 
have decidedly disagreeing properties. The mower’s activity initially culls 
the grass, but it is a cull leading to inevitable rebirth, whereas his own must 
be the same sad fate of Damon’s hamstrung frogs who can dance no more. 
As such the balance of argument by agreement is taken apart as the poem 


progresses to its third verse, as Marvell deftly applies the lessons of 
comparison from his father’s sermons to manifest his love complaint: 


Unthankful meadows, could you so 
A fellowship so true forgo, 
And in your gaudy May-games meet, 
While I lay trodden under feet? 
(13-16) 


The pivot point of the agreeing argument lies on the accusatory ‘you’ 
directed towards the new active cause, the meadows, and an underlying 
argument based on disagreement and disparity emerges, as the mower’s fate 
becomes ever less equal in relation to that of his meadows. The fact that the 
mower depicts the meadows triumphantly also parallels his depiction of 
Juliana: once more a material form is cast logically as antagonizing the 
mower, at least from his perspective. However, whereas initially it is 
doubtful whether Juliana actively pursued any such agenda, meadows are 
evidently incapable of acting consciously in this manner. It is through a 
distinctive dualistic application of his education in logic that Marvell is able 
to furnish his readers with a privileged insight that goes beyond the 
impassioned complaint of the mower-narrator and into the broader 
psychological schema of the poem, raising questions of agency that cast a 
candid light on the lover’s lament. Marvell employs a distinctive logical 
ambidextrousness as he shifts emphasis from the mower-meadows 
comparison to the meadows-Juliana comparison, opening a convenient 
opportunity for the mower to argue that it is primarily Juliana rather than 
the meadows who ‘in compassion ought’ (19) to have accepted his cautious 
advances. Ideally the mower would like Juliana and the meadows to 
respond to him per se or through their own nature; however, when this fails, 
the mower decides that he will supply the want by insisting upon an effect 
per accidens, or, in other words, through coercion. The logical dynamics of 
the verse enable Marvell to unsettle his reader, shifting them between a 
series of causal sequences as blame is passed from person to person, just as 
his father’s sermons call on the same comparative mechanisms to keep his 
listeners alert to potential pitfalls in their Christian conduct. The choric 
repetition in the “‘Mower’s Song’ encapsulates with the utmost concision the 
cause and end of the poem as a whole: ‘Juliana came and she / What I do to 
the grass, does to my thoughts and me’. It is an ultra-compact statement of 


an argument that begins as one of agreement, but under duress and 
expansion emerges as one of disagreement and strain. It is hard to lose a 
fight with grass when one has a scythe, but through causal disambiguation 
the mower achieves precisely that. 


FROM PASTORAL TO PAMPHLETS: MARVELL’S 
LIFELONG LOGIC 


Whilst Marvell’s pastoral creations experience miserable logical failure 
within his comparisons, this was not the case for the writer himself when he 
took on the task of penning oppositional tracts later in his political career. 
Writing in 1676 against Francis Turner’s Animadversions Upon a Late 
Pamphlet Entituled The Naked Truth, itself an objection to Herbert Croft’s 
pamphlet advocating reformed Christian piety within the Church of 
England, Marvell demonstrates his capacity to absorb and repurpose logical 
techniques to enable him to trump his opponents many decades after his 
education. Just as his father did, Marvell deploys deceptive arguments of 
agreement, in this case using a very specific type of causation to subvert his 
opponent’s logic, providing insights into both his discursive tactics and their 
origins within his curriculum. Marvell opens his pamphlet, Mr. Smirke, with 
the following logical barrage: 


It hath been the Good Nature ... of most Governours to entertain the people with Publick 
Recreations ... And hence doubtless it is, that our Ecclesiastical Governours also ... have not 
disdained of late years to afford the Laity no inconsiderable Pastime. Yea so great hath been 
their condescention that, rather than fail, they have carried on the Merriment by men of their 
own Faculty, who might otherwise by the gravity of their Calling, have claimed an exemption 
from such Offices. They have Ordained from time to time several of the most Ingenious and 
Pregnant of their Clergy, to supply the Press continually with new Books of ridiculous and 
facetious argument. Wherein divers of them have succeeded even to admiration: insomuch 
that by the reading thereof, the ancient Sobriety and Seriousness of the English Nation hath 


been in some good measure discussed and worn out of fashion.*° 


Marvell compares secular ‘Governors’ ‘entertain[ing]’ their public with 
spectacle, and ‘Ecclesiastical Governors’ likewise furnishing the ‘Laity no 
inconsiderable Pastime’, immediately forging an uncomfortable argument 
of agreement where disagreement should lie. The disjyuncture does not, 
according to Marvell, arise from a misrepresentation of clerical conduct, but 


on the contrary, the matter, form, and end of that conduct itself, which he 
portrays as a shamelessly misguided bid for entertainment. He proceeds to 
juxtapose what ‘Ecclesiastical Governors’ could do with what they actually 
do, generating a deeply unflattering argument of causal disagreement 
between the two. In each case, the Church serves as its own efficient cause: 
in the first instance it operates on the logical matter of the clergy’s ‘Calling’ 
in the form of ‘gravity’, with the end of claiming an ‘exemption’ from being 
required to provide public entertainment; however, in the second iteration, 
the Church actually works on the matter of its ‘men’, leaning on their form 
of ‘merriment’ with the end that they do not ‘fail’ to provide such ‘Pastime’. 
Extending this argument, Marvell suggests that the Church also pressures 
the matter of the ‘English Nation’, specifically on its form of ‘Sobriety and 
Seriousness’ with the end that these are quite ‘worn out’, and so, Marvell 
pere’s ‘divell’ has his ‘chapell’ incarnate. Revelling in his disagreeable 
comparisons of agreement, Marvell suggests that clergymen including his 
opponent Turner are ill-suited for their role as public entertainers due to 
shortcomings in their forms, being ‘unfitted for this Jocular Divinity’, and 
thereby bringing ‘no small scandal and disreputation’ to the Church. 

To this point, the influence of Marvell père is perhaps the dominant one 
in Mr. Smirke. When he co-opts Turner’s logic directly, Marvell does so 
using another paternal tactic, the repurposed commonplace. Turner had 
countered Croft on the grounds that he was not engaging in a fair or 
rigorous debate: 


For I will but appeal to this Author ... if he has ever done any exercise at Divinity- 
Disputations in an University, what a vast difference there is between sitting in ones study 
and writing such Pamphlets, as his and mine; and defending in the School a material 
Question in Theology, where one stands a Respondent enclosed within the compass of his 
Pew; as Popilius the Roman Embassador to King Antiochus, made a circle with his wand 


about that Prince, and bid him give him a determinate answer before he went out of it.7’ 


In this argument of disagreement, the shared efficient cause is someone 
wanting to argue, acting on the common matter of their chosen subject; 
divergence occurs in the question of form, as the would-be disputer is either 
‘sitting in [his] study and writing’, or ‘defending in the School ... within the 
compass of his Pew’, with the disparate ends of either unrestricted printed 
pontification, or rigidly controlled and, by implication, more apposite, 
debate. Turner illustrates his argument for disciplined scholastic debate via 
a commonplace from Cicero, as the school defendant in their ‘Pew’ is set in 


agreement with the Roman ambassador Popilius who worked as efficient 
cause on the matter of his opponent Antiochus, the whole encompassed in 
the geographic limits formed by the ‘circle’ made by Popilius’ ‘wand’, with 
the end of generating a ‘determinate answer’. Turner casts Popilius as an 
external cause—one that originates outside the matter being worked upon— 
and evidence from libraries suggests a particular connection in the way that 
he and Marvell understood this logical function, which would subsequently 
enable Marvell to appropriate it to make a winning argument. 

External cause was a focal point in reformed logic textbooks, introduced 
in earlier chapters than in their Aristotelian counterparts. In 1600, 
Bartholomaeus Keckermann’s Systema Logicae introduced the term 
‘procatarctic’ from Galenic medical texts to describe external cause. Turner 
had access to Keckermann’s textbook courtesy of the library of his long- 
term mentor and patron Peter Gunning, whom he succeeded first as Master 
of St John’s College in 1670 and later as Bishop of Ely in 1684. Outside 
logical and medical textbooks, in seventeenth-century England the term 
features almost exclusively in writings concerning reformed or 
nonconformist religion. Among those texts was Parker’s Defence, quoted by 
Marvell in The Rehearsal Transpros’d, to describe one treatise as the 


‘Procatarctical Cause’ of the others with which he was engaging.’ This 
overt use of a technical logical descriptor is taken by Marvell as a cue to 
start his part in the dialogue, taking his term in the discursive game-playing 
just as he might in a choreographed university debate. Reformed texts were 
not the only ones to discuss external causes, but they were the only ones to 
frame them with their own terminology, according them particular 
importance, and Marvell repeatedly returns to this technique as a method of 
opposition, blame, and advocacy in his political and poetic writings. 

It is by drawing on his knowledge of procatarctic cause and 


commonplacing that Marvell is able to upturn Turner.’ Inspired by the 
Popilius and Antiochus reference, and the comparison with university 
debate, Marvell leaps up to participate as if Turner had suggested a fantastic 
game: 
Now, seeing the Exposer seems to delight so much (as men use in what they excell) in this 
Exercise, he and I, because we cannot have the conveniency of the Schools and Pew, will 
play as well as we can in Paper, at this new Game of Antiochus and Popilius. I must for this 


time be the Roman Senator, and he the Monarch of Asia: for by the Rules of the Play, he 
always that hath writ the last Book is to be Antiochus, until the other has done replying. And I 


hope to gird him up so close within his Circle, that he shall appear very slender. (Mr 
Smirke, 21) 


In this recasting of the commonplace, Marvell neatly appropriates Turner’s 
procatarctic cause for himself, as he plays the ‘Efficient’ cause Popilius 
working externally on the now-inert lumpen causal ‘Matter’ of Turner-as- 
Antiochus.°? External cause was not a unique possession of reformed 
religious discourse, but the fact that this is the weak point that Marvell 
chooses to exploit in Turner’s argument is characteristic of a specifically 
causally driven reformed approach to logical debate. In this microscopic 
manouevre, Marvell’s training enables him not only to pick up his 
opponent’s cause, but to turn its external impelling function against its 
original user. Each writer is skilful in their deployment of Keckermann’s 
procatartic cause, but Turner made the misstep of wearing the ambassador’s 
clothing in an attempt to curtail Croft, failing to anticipate that this 
argument could later, in the right hands, be used to cut short his own 
success. Resetting Turner’s board game, Marvell acts as the procatarctic 
cause on the matter of Antiochus-Turner, using the same form of the magic 
‘circle’ to enclose their discussion with the end that Turner appears a mere 
‘slender’ shadow, demoted from his ambassadorial status. Nigel Smith 
described Marvell’s ‘reductive humour’ at work in Mr. Smirke, and here his 
education enables him to strip Turner of both his commonplace and his 
cause, two of the fundamental elements of humanist discourse, literally 
reducing his store of arguments to win the case.”! 

Marvell pére argued that men should not ‘cameleon like ... misuse the 
corruption of other times’. Marvell himself cannot have known about 
Turner’s logical education per se, but his own logical training enables him 
to detect the weak point in Turner’s argument and to use this against him, 
acting as a logical ‘cameleon’ to emerge as the winner of this pamphlet 


exchange.** 


THE NONCONFORMIST MARKS OF MARVELL’S 
EDUCATION 


It is a modern critical commonplace that humanist education was largely 
homogeneous, crammed with students learning to translate and retranslate 
the same Ciceronian and Ovidian passages. However, as much as there was 
a striking consistency in the contents of the trivium throughout England in 
this period, when scrutinized minutely, specific differences in emphasis 
emerge from a variety of religious and political angles. In the case of 
Marvell, at least one part of his formative education involved coming into 
contact with nonconformists, and this intellectual network was one of the 
many that he traversed in the course of his career as a tutor, leaving traces 
within his writings. 

An emphasis on Keckermann’s procatarctic or external causation is a 
hallmark of this nonconforming logical instruction. Keckermann’s 
terminology was propagated in Europe via the logics of Christoph 
Scheibler, Franc Burgersdijck, and Adrian Heereboord; it was Heereboord’s 
text that Presbyterian Charles Morton encountered whilst studying in the 
Netherlands following the Act of Uniformity in 1662, and in the 1680s he 
imported it for use first in his newly established Dissenting Academy in 
England before transferring it to Harvard where it was widely adopted.’ 
Marvell’s education, both as a student and a tutor, put him in direct contact 
with the nonconforming community in England: when he was growing up, 
Hull was a relatively independent and radical locale, and whilst the vicar 
from 1616, Richard Perrott, was a conforming Anglican, he faced stringent 
opposition from none other than Marvell’s father.** One of the masters of 
Hull Grammar School during Marvell’s formative years, Anthony 
Stevenson, would later become the Presbyterian incumbent at Roos, and 
earned an entry in Edmund Calamy’s The Nonconformist’s Memorial.*° 
Stevenson was ejected from his position following the Act of Uniformity on 
St Bartholomew’s Day in 1662, and was among those whose religious 
freedoms Marvell championed in The Rehearsal Transpros’d. Stevenson 
was also responsible for introducing Marvell to another figure with 
reforming sympathies, Robert Witty, whom he hired as usher for the 
Grammar School in 1634. Although perhaps best remembered as an early 
herald of the medicinal qualities of spa water, Witty penned a translation of 
James Primerose’s Popular Errours in Physick (1651) which he dedicated 
to Frances Strickland, wife of a prominent Puritan MP, and for which 
Marvell wrote a prefatory poem, which will serve as an appropriate 
example of the nonconformist thread running through his discursive 


education. Marvell’s turn as an educator took place in nonconformist 
households, first with the Presbyterian Fairfaxes, and then in the house of 
John Oxenbridge. Like Marvell’s father, Oxenbridge was admitted to 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, although he ultimately graduated from 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford. Grandson of a radical Puritan, Oxenbridge pursued 
a relentlessly reforming career: in 1635 he went to Bermuda where he 
planted the seeds of congregationalism before returning to preach in 
reforming communities in England, first in Norwich, and then in Beverley, 
before becoming a fellow of Eton College in 1652. At the Restoration he 
was ejected from his fellowship, and in 1662, rather than comply with the 
Act of Uniformity, he moved to Surinam where he preached and wrote a 


manuscript treaty on ways of propagating the Bible in that country.*° His 
career resembles that of John Eliot who translated not only the Bible but 
also a reformed logic text into Algonquin, and it is unsurprising that 
Oxenbridge ended his nonconforming days in Boston alongside numerous 
other reformers whose religious affiliations were intimately entwined with 
their logical praxis. Whilst Marvell’s formal education may not be 
definitively documented, the influence of his nonconformist associates can 
be seen at work in the logic of his writings. As is the case for Marvell’s 
early education, the techniques used within his own works provide the most 
voluble testimony to his university training and work as a tutor, and his 
dedicatory poem prefacing Robert Witty’s translation of Primerose bears 
traces of his experiences in nonconformist pedagogical environments: 


Sit further, and make room for thine own fame, 
Where just desert enrolls thy honoured name — 
The good interpreter. Some in this task 
Take off the cypress veil, but leave a mask, 
Changing the Latin, but do more obscure 
That sense in English, which was bright and pure. 
(1-6) 


As Marvell dissects the practice of translation, the imperative ‘sit’ sets the 
tone, acting as a procatarctic cause compelling Witty to ‘make room for 
[his] own fame’. Likewise, ‘just desert’ is driven to ‘enroll’ the matter of 
Witty’s ‘name’ in its ‘honoured’ form with the end that he is lauded as ‘the 
good interpreter’. Witty’s praise is compared with poor translators who 
work on the matter of ‘sense’ to give it an English form, and Marvell 
derisively suggests that their end in doing so is to ‘obscure’ rather than to 


render available a new text. In contrast, Celia serves as an agreeable 
argument of disagreement, demonstrating how translators should behave, 
driven not externally but through her own internal, or, as Keckermann and 
the nonconformist logics put it, ‘proegumen|[ic]’ cause to employ the matter 
of her person in the form of her lips, smiles, face, and mind to achieve the 


end of being ‘English’ in her thoughts.*” Whilst the bad translators fail to 
reconcile their language with that of the text that they are transposing, 
Celia’s causal constitution allows her to unite ‘all languages’ with the end 
that all become ‘fitly fit’ (26) for purpose. Marvell furnishes neat parallel 
arguments in the tradition of his father’s sermons to illustrate the necessity 
of a virtuous causal impetus in achieving a wholesome and worthwhile end. 
Yet Marvell remains chameleonic even in his cutting argument, 
acknowledging the difficulty of maintaining causal focus, as he himself 
succumbs to the procatarctic allure of Celia, praising Witty at one remove 
through the lens of her feminine form, when Witty himself consigns women 
to ‘caudles, almond-milk, and broth’ (30). As his own cause was usurped 
from its original object of praise, Marvell concedes that he too has slipped 
into ‘error’ (28) alongside the poor translators. His external and internal 
causes work in coalition with his own example of logical fallibility, voicing 
the concerns regarding personal agency and accountability manifested in 
the specific causal emphasis within nonconformist logic manuals, and 
consequently within the writings of their students, including Marvell. 

Nicholas von Maltzahn noted Edmund Hickeringill’s use of pedagogical 
sneers in his response to The Rehearsal Transpros’d. Hickeringill accused 
Marvell of ‘Chopping Logick’, a common critique of Ramus and other 
reforming logicians; Marvell is depicted as butchering ‘all antiquated 
Terms of Art’ through a ream of mock commonplaces, ‘Flambes, 
Ragoustes, Risques, Intrigues, Harangues, Comfortable Importance, 
Remarks, Repartees, & c.’, with the result that he had ‘the Circle 
squar’d’.°® Though intended disparagingly, Hickeringill’s critique details 
many of the salient traits bearing witness to Marvell’s education, and the 
distinctive way in which he used his logic and his commonplaces within his 
writings. 
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CHAPTER 3 


NICHOLAS VON MALTZAHN 


PATRONAGE is everywhere and nowhere in Marvell’s life and writings. So 
insistent is his habit of construing even friendships in terms of service that 


many of his productions seem the work of your ‘Your most humble Serv‘ 
Andr: Marvell’, and not just the letters where this becomes his frequent 
valediction. His poetry too is often enough addressed to specific persons, as 
if to prosper or at least confirm social ties. Even so, his lyrics especially, but 
also other of his works in verse and in prose, resist simple identification as 
pieces offered by client to patron. We do not learn of Marvell presenting 
any work as a direct plea for patronage in the way, say, of Dryden in 1667 
offering Annus Mirabilis as ‘a New Years guift to the Prince and Generall’.! 
This lack may follow from his avowed humility, a becoming reluctance on 
his part to impose too much upon a benefactor, even if that tact prove but a 
means of maintaining a relationship with a view to future service. It may 
also follow from his briefer presence on any stage exalted enough for him 
to find even passing notice. But Marvell’s civilities seem to reach toward a 


deeper reluctance to require much of others,” with ‘mine own private 


satisfaction’? professed motivation enough to write works that, although 
they could well have been shown to a patron, often leave us wondering if 
they were. Marvell’s letters reached their recipients, laid claim to attention 
and perhaps to more. With Marvell’s poems, most of which are witnessed 
only in the posthumous Miscellaneous Poems (1681), there is still so little 
evidence of their circulation (other than the separately disseminated 
Restoration satires) that we may doubt that Marvell much shared them. 


With the satires in verse and prose, political circumstances argue Marvell’s 
more concerted work with colleagues at Westminster and beyond. Even 
then, however, such cooperation may well have fallen short of his simply 


serving one patron or another, whatever his poverty.* Unlike the more 
obvious clientage in, for example, Ben Jonson’s poetry, Marvell seems to 
have sought less well-marked forms of literary service in terms understood 
by not-quite-client and not-quite-patron alike. This chapter explores the 
range of such relationships in Marvell’s career before turning to a closer 
examination of his engagements with the Lord Wharton, the patron for 
whom there is fuller evidence of Marvell’s relation than for any other. 


‘Patronage’ is an open-ended term. Patronage in what kind? And 
patronage in which fields of endeavour? In the Renaissance literary system, 
patrons might be benefactors rewarding particular pieces of writing, not 
least as specified in dedications of those works, in manuscript and print, to 


whichever patron, actual or hoped for. But many other forms of quid pro 
quo are met with, and, even when not met with, may be guessed. Literary 
careers of that day reveal a continuum where charity reaches to patronage 
reaches to paid employment. The lines between benefaction and hire may 
be blurred on the part of the benefactor; moreover, the beneficiary may out 
of courtesy (and interest) construe what is hire as if benefaction, thus 
esteeming the employer as if charitable even when s/he is paying a market 
rate for a service. Moreover, less direct forms of compensation may be 
inferred as well, whether gaining the company of other of the learned in a 


patron’s ambit, which might reach to a literary circle;’ or finding credit, a 
printer, and even protection for a work through a bookseller with ties to 
patrons;® or, in an age where libraries were scarce and less accessible, 
benefiting from a wealth in books such as, in Marvell’s case, the Earl of 
Anglesey’s collection.” For a serviceable literary man, opportunities of 
every kind might be fostered, little and large. Marvell’s courtesy was such 
as to require from him acknowledgements of gratitude, whether he 
performed his services as ‘your humble Servant’ owing to more direct 


reward, or with a view to some other maintenance of obligation for duties 


fulfilled. ‘The bonds of civility’ were thus to be reinforced at every turn.!° 


Second, patronage in which fields of endeavour? In Marvell’s case, 
patronages literary, political, and even ecclesiastical, apply. The term 
‘literary’ is notoriously elastic, however, and distinguishing between these 


categories begs further questions: for example, how far ecclesiastical and 
political concerns may be separated in the role of the Church of England 
before and after the English Revolution. We may wonder too about what 
adjacent artistic patronage might issue in the not wealthy Marvell having 
his portraits painted, whether by Lely or Gaspar Smitz (or also by the 
painter of the Nettleton portrait), or how he might become enlisted in acts 
of musical patronage, conspicuously in the songs written for the Cromwell- 


Fauconberg wedding (1657).'' Those songs look the nearest to a 
straightforward commission of all Marvell’s works. Otherwise, we are left 
to consider how his offerings in verse and prose might have been made or 
adapted with a view to the social networks his biography discloses. 

But the successive forms of patronage enjoyed by Marvell reveal some 
shift from kinship to contract. Marvell’s life discloses a suggestive pattern, 
where the lay patronage his father enjoyed as a church minister (in Hull and 
its environs) came eventually to foster the son’s more secular career, if then 
translated into more lasting civic service. Marvell’s inheritance of his 
father’s social capital—there was in that family little money to inherit— 
may have been as important to his belated successes in the Restoration as 
any more specific intellectual and educational legacy. In his eventual 
recovery of civic sponsorship, the ties he forged show his discovery that his 
humanist skills might find better reward in terms underwritten by contract. 
The pattern is the more revealing because Marvell in the course of his 
career at first sought to escape his local obligations, whatever the benefits 
of such patronage, only then to revert to those as his mainstay later in his 
life. His escape had been toward forms of aristocratic patronage and of state 
service that had proven less availing, not least in the context of the English 
Revolution and its complex aftermath. From those Marvell did not long 
benefit, however conscientious his contributions. But since they are 
associated with many of his major poetic achievements—the Fairfax and 
Cromwell poems in particular—they recall how central patronage remained, 
even if Marvell could not exploit that system in full or preferred his own 
way of turning it to account. 


YORKSHIRE AND LONDON 


Marvell was born into the Church of England, in his birth and baptism at 
Easter 1621, and more especially in his father’s ministry in that church. 
Ecclesiastical patronage lay behind much in his upbringing and education, 
including when he moved from Hull to study at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Here the lines between charity, patronage, and employment are especially 
blurred, whether already in the original sources of such support as the 
church might bestow upon the Marvell family, early or late—including 
charitable giving as then permitting subsequent patronage, also at 
Cambridge University—or how far the industrious reverend Andrew 
Marvell, the poet’s father, then seems in his ministry to have been a worker 
well worth his hire. 


A town preacher paid by the corporation,!* Marvell’s father’s career 
shows the church offering inconsistent support to those committed to its 
flourishing. That minister’s plans for the church in Hull met with only 
modest encouragement, even as his pastoral dedication there amidst the 
extremes of plague in the mid-1630s was followed by a Laudian 
Archbishop of York then pressuring him to impose uniformity on the church 
in that town.'? Marvell’s references to his father’s churchmanship imply 
that his father deserved better, as does his reproach of the archiepiscopal 
palace as ‘proud Cawood Castle’ (UAH, 363).'4 The rev. Marvell’s 
parishioners may well have thought the same: he received more 


benefactions than any other clergyman in those parts!> before his premature 
death in 1641. His role at the Holy Trinity Church in Hull led to bequests 
especially from city fathers, merchants, and master mariners, a harbinger of 
his son’s supporters in later life. Some bequests came from some families 
directly associated with the Marvells: Alured, Pease, Thompson. Others 
came from citizens whose names are associated with Marvell’s political 
career: Ferries, Ramsden, Raikes. The ample bequest from Alderman 
Ferries may well have been made with a view to the rev. Marvell’s son’s 
imminent needs at university: Ferries’s will left money for poor scholars but 
though some of Marvell’s contemporaries were deemed needy enough for 
such patronage his father made no evident approach to the burgesses of Hull 
for this civic charity.! At first a subsizar at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Marvell had occasion to learn attendance on those more socio-economically 
privileged students whom he served in that capacity. 


To these benefactors may be added the worthy Anne Sadleir, at more of 
a remove but whom Marvell père thanks as ‘a constant benefactresse to me 
and to my family’. Her family connection with nearby Lincolnshire society 
on the south side of the Humber seems to explain how the minister came to 
enjoy this support; the ties with Marvell fils may have been consecrated by 
a shared loss if in the wreck that took Marvell’s father’s life a niece of 


Sadleir’s, Bridget Skinner, indeed drowned too.!’ Sadleir’s generosity 
elicited from the reverend Marvell the dedication of at least one of his 
sermons and the gift of a medieval manuscript for her considerable 
collection. Sadleir likely fostered Marvell’s association with her nephew, 
Cyriack Skinner, which became a lasting friendship.'® Quite when that 
began remains unclear, as does whether Skinner introduced Marvell to John 
Milton, or Marvell Skinner to Milton. As patron Sadleir was enough 
invested in the younger Marvell for her later to express sharp 
disappointment at his becoming a Commonwealthsman in helping Milton 
with his regicide writing; moreover, in view of the Marvells’ obligation in 
this quarter, the slightly younger Skinner (1627—1700), who was admitted 


to Lincoln’s Inn (31 July 1647), had reason to be in touch with Marvell 


upon the poet’s return in 1647 from service as tutor on the Continent. !° 


Marvell too had reason to sustain the association, whether with the wider 
family, or Skinner himself. But before Marvell could now fall more fully 
into a Westminster orbit, he found employment as a tutor again, after long 
absence back in his native Yorkshire, in service to Thomas Lord Fairfax. 
How far was Fairfax a patron to Marvell? The glory of Marvell’s Fairfax 
poetry, and the way those poems declare themselves addressed to Fairfax, 
plainly exceed the duties of Marvell as tutor to Fairfax’s daughter. If 
Marvell so meant to show what his pen was capable of in English and in 
Latin, it might well be for purposes not restricted to his Yorkshire employ, 
for service as tutor might well lead to higher things.?? Moreover, Fairfax’s 
rather different talent as a poet seems to have given Marvell space to 
discover how himself to poetize in such pious company. The lack of clearer 
evidence for the chronology of Marvell’s lyrics leaves this critical 
determination uncertain. But his Fairfax poetry shows him forging a new 
style, in bravura performances at once witty and decorous, even at the great 
length of ‘Upon Appleton House’. It is as if Marvell, duly diffident in 
response to spiritual authority, were then afforded a licence to be brilliant. 


He needed no second invitation. The tactic, once discovered, came to colour 
his later communications with others eminent and devout, notably 
Cromwell and Wharton, with this note a resource even late in Marvell’s 
career when he tangled with churchmen in printed controversy. He seems to 
make of his wit a tribute to others’ better piety, as if he must defer to such 
patrons’ devotions, to which he gestures even as he admits his own 
inadequacy. Thereafter, even the extravagance of his wit can perform this 
deference, the very elaboration of urbanity still suggesting that there are 
other better virtues. 

Even with an employer whose patronage Marvell wanted if he were to 
break free of his Yorkshire retreat in the early 1650s, uncertainty remains 
quite which of Marvell’s poems from that period of service he might have 
shown the Lord Fairfax, and whether these are patronage pieces. Surely he 
shared ‘Upon the Hill and Grove at Bill-borow. To the Lord Fairfax’, as its 
title suggests, and also the flattering Latin of ‘Epigramma in Duos montes 
Amosclivum Et Bilboreum. Farfacio’. Yet already with the tour de force 
that is ‘Upon Appleton House, to my Lord Fairfax’ some question may 
begin to intrude whether, despite the title and the poem’s astonishing 
decorum, Fairfax met with this lengthy performance in full.7! It has rightly 
been styled ‘the product of a patronage relationship’, though the preposition 
in the title, ‘Upon’, has found notice as ‘less socially fixed’ than Jonson’s 
praises addressed ‘To Penshurst’.?* The control that Marvell exhibits in this 
poem does seem to demand the presence of ‘my’ Lord Fairfax as audience, 
whether real or imagined. 

Moreover, in ‘Upon Appleton House’ Marvell speaks to his employer’s 
present concerns with attentive familiarity. For example, his opening sallies 
here about architectural extravagance—where an architect might ‘for a 
Model vault his Brain’—and about the fitness of house to space prove 
wittily to endorse the Lord Fairfax’s rejection of the architectural ‘Models’ 
he had been sent in the winter of 1650/1, likely for the new build meant for 
his house in York. Presented with the architect Edward Carter’s designs, 
Fairfax has reservations: ‘his Model is for a larger & costlyer house then I 
intend though I shal be wiling to doe something to make it faire as wel as 
convenient’; or again 


I doubt they are larger then I haue space of ground for therfore I haue sent a plaine draught of 


the ground with a calculation of yards as neare as I can gitt ... I would not bestow above 


2000" [M]ore may make a statly house but this as convenient & hansome’.”* 


Marvell’s poetry offers a series of improvisations on Fairfax’s theme of 
‘convenient’—an operative word also in Fairfax’s own epigram ‘Upon the 


New-built House att Apleton’, ‘W°" for Conuenience fittly stands / In way 


to one not made w"" hands’.*4 Marvell seems in the close of his exordium to 
have Fairfax very much in view as he abruptly stills the wit that has 
governed those first nine stanzas, as if now to surrender fully to his patron’s 
values and poetics: 


The House was built upon the Place 
Only as for a Mark of Grace; 
And for an Jnn to entertain 
Its Lord a while, but not remain. 
(Il. 69-72) 


For Marvell thus to break off from his own elaborate poetry, the diction 
suddenly simplifying, performs the same stratagem in addressing a patron 
that he enunciates more directly in beginning his later letter to Oliver 
Cromwell: ‘It might perhaps seem fit for me to seek out words ... But 
indeed the onely Ciuility which it is proper for me to practise with so 


eminent a Person is to obey yov’. Even so, in ‘Upon Appleton House’ 
compliment has already been heaped upon compliment: most evidently in 
the praise for Fairfax’s virtue and piety; also in such attentiveness to 
Fairfax’s concerns; and further by Marvell’s here for good measure 
reproducing Fairfax’s favoured eight-line stanzas of tetrameter couplets, 


while also drawing on the poetry of the libertins érudits in whom Fairfax 


had such an interest.2° 


Fairfax at least shared Marvell’s sentiments when he wrote ‘Upon the 
New-built House att Apleton’ and warned ‘Thinke not 6 Man, that dwells 
herein / This House’s Stay but as an Inne’. We are left to ponder whether 
this was already Fairfax’s own pious conceit when Marvell wrote, or one 
that Marvell’s formulation then encouraged Fairfax to apply. In addition to 
the political woes that had prompted his early retirement, and perhaps in 
some part owing to those, Fairfax in 1651 had declined in health. He might 
have welcomed Marvell’s poetry the more because so housebound, between 
Nun Appleton (June that year, and again in the spring of 1651/2) and 
Denton (September 1651, and after). In his own words the next winter, he 
had been ‘very ill a long time’, suffering from gout, notably in his right 
hand, though that does not seem to have led to Marvell’s further 


employment also as his secretary (at least no such documents have been 
found yet, despite Fairfax complaining of ‘being very il at this time’ and on 
occasion ‘able to writ noe more’).*’ The sometime cavalry general was also 
suffering ‘a worse disease the stone w°™ hath beene so extreame as I haue 
not been able to ride 3 miles this six month’; both proved lasting afflictions. 
How to entertain a lord amid affliction? Once Marvell had discovered the 
mode, a solution to a poetic as much as a social challenge, he may in 
writing ‘Upon Appleton House’ have moved from extrinsic inducement to a 
motivation intrinsic enough to work the fresh vein before him of invention 
and elocution arising from his situation. Nor does the Fairfax archive, in its 


wide dispersal already in the eighteenth century,” allow any insight into 
Marvell’s presentation of copies or otherwise disseminating such work in 
that setting, of which no evidence has yet been discovered. 

How soon was Marvell undeceived of his expectation that his Yorkshire 
service to the eminent and aristocratic Fairfax should open doors in 
London? Whatever his time in the north did for his poetry, it might seem 
something of a blind alley in his career. Now in his thirties, the poet-tutor 
was slow to achieve the better employment he sought in the government of 
the Interregnum, and from the House of Cromwell in particular. There was a 
long road between leaving Fairfax’s service in 1652 and Marvell’s eventual 
success as a Cromwellian state servant (1657—60) and parliamentary 
placeman—he was elected MP from Hull not until January 1658/9. Such 
frustrations as he met with seem to have made Marvell still more diligent in 
his quest for patronage, but perhaps also less willing to rely on it. 

In this quest he had, likely lastingly in the 1650s, the most remarkable of 
intermediaries, or literary patron of some kind, in John Milton. The timing 
of Marvell’s return south in 1652 is not exactly known; moreover, scholars 
have recently suggested his service to Fairfax in 1650-2 was no entire 
imprisonment in the North.’? But Milton’s letter on Marvell’s behalf to John 
Bradshaw, President of the Council of State, vouches that both ‘report, & y° 
converse I have had w" him’ assures him that Marvell is ‘of singular desert 
for y° state to make use of’ (21 February 1653).°° Marvell also now writes a 
mocking satire on the Dutch, ‘The Character of Holland’, as if to 
demonstrate his uses as a propagandist. Marvell did not become a colleague 
to Milton as Secretary for the Foreign Tongues for another four and a half 
years, though Milton then again may have supported Marvell’s 


advancement. How well he knew Marvell at this point remains uncertain. 
Anne Sadleir complained that Marvell had already helped Milton with 
Eikonoklastes (1649), though I have suggested he was more likely Milton’s 


assistant with Defensio secunda (1654).*! Even if Sadleir knew better than I 
have allowed, and Marvell did help with the earlier Eikonoklastes when a 
sighted Milton wrote in English, their renewed cooperation in 1652 seems a 
reasonable inference in view of Marvell’s return by that autumn from his 
northern service to Fairfax and the blind Milton’s now much increased need 
of reliable scribal assistance in Latin. 

Milton warmly attests to Marvell’s skill in languages, appropriate 
qualification for the state service he sought. Thus to confirm Marvell’s 
Dutch, French, Italian, and Spanish, as well as his scholarly grounding ‘in 
y? latin and Greeke authors’ might well have followed from familiarity with 


Marvell’s accomplishments in this kind.*? Though Defensio secunda was 
published only in 1654, Milton seems to have hastened to respond to Regii 
Sanguinis Clamor, the anonymous attack on him and his nation published c. 
late August 1652. Whatever the delay in publication, and the revision that 
invited, Defensio secunda was likely much advanced by April 1653, as 
Blair Worden has shown in detail: ‘Of the material before we reach the 
praise of Cromwell, there is much that is only intelligible, and much that is 
most readily intelligible, on the assumption that it was written before the 
expulsion of the Rump’; even ‘the eulogy and exhortation of Cromwell’ 
may in the main belong to the same earlier period of composition; by 1654, 
‘Defensio secunda fought yesterday’s battles’.** There is a likelihood that 
‘the genesis of the treatise well precedes the appearance of Clamor’, only 
for such materials then to be turned to present account when the further 
attack that had been expected from Salmasius’s hand failed to appear. So 
Marvell, if he did indeed help Milton with this work, had much occasion to 
be useful that fall and winter of 1652/3, with that experience to colour 
Milton’s writing then on Marvell’s behalf in February. Their subsequent 
exchange at the time of the tract’s eventual publication (May 1654) suggests 
a closeness of involvement that begins to reach beyond client serving 
patron. Marvell had in 1653 moved to Eton with his charge, the 
Cromwellian ward William Dutton, but Milton still saw him as a ready 
instrument for the dissemination of the tract in those parts, especially to 
Bradshaw, and also as worthy of the author’s gift of a copy. Marvell did his 


work in presenting copies; he lavished praise on the volume as worth study 
‘even to the getting of it by Heart’.*> Marvell seems to make most of the 
running here, but their friendship prospered over the twenty years or so it 
spanned.*° Marvell’s poems show his long familiarity with Milton’s works 
and readiness to pay him homage; he also promised Anthony Wood some 


biographical notice of Milton in 1675.37 


FROM CROMWELL TO DISSENT 


Marvell’s search for a career in public service ended first in more private 
employment, if in the House of Cromwell just as that now emerged as an 
ever more courtly centre of power. His experience as tutor first to an 
unknown nobleman on the Continent in the mid-1640s and then to Mary 
Fairfax was now enlarged by his having William Dutton as pupil, at first in 
the safe confines of Eton. Marvell’s initial report on this ward to Cromwell 
(28 July 1653) reads as part of a threefold claim on the Lord Protector’s 
attention: first, the perfect decorum and chaste presentation of this letter, in 
Marvell’s best hand; second, the bold epigrams in praise of Cromwell to 
accompany the gift of his portrait to Queen Christina of Sweden; and third, 
the encomiastic Latin poem, ‘Angelo suo Maruellius’, addressed to Dr 


Ingelo for use in Bulstrode Whitelocke’s embassy there.’ But Cromwell 
did not entirely succumb to Marvell’s self-promotion and seems as yet to 
have resisted any further role of patron to this client, other than continuing 
him in his tutorial work for the wealthy Duttons. Even after the much 
grander poetic service of an elegant quarto extolling Cromwell as much as 
his government, The First Anniversary of the Government Under His 
Highness The Lord Protector O.C. (January 1654/5), Marvell saw out his 
service to Dutton in full. What looks a determined bid for patronage— 
though The First Anniversary was anonymous, the government printer 
Thomas Newcomb registered it as written by Marvell—seems to have gone 
unrewarded as yet, nor has any Cromwellian presentation copy surfaced. 
After taking the young Dutton to Saumur for the better part of a year in 
1655—6, Marvell and his charge were called back to England by the final 
illness of the wealthy uncle John Dutton; that Marvell might expect no 
particular favour in Cromwell’s eyes emerges in his only belatedly being 


chosen by the dying man, who finally turns from the much likelier but 
reluctant Sir William Killigrew to the still useful Marvell in seeking 


Cromwell’s protection lest the nephew William Dutton not enter into his 


full inheritance.°? 


Little is known about Marvell’s transition to government service only in 
September 1657, but again he seems as yet the beneficiary of no very eager 
Cromwellian patronage. There were concerns already in May 1656 how 
slowly the blind Milton might do his work unaided, but the way was cleared 
for Marvell not until Philip Meadows—who had in 1653 found preferment 
over Marvell as a Latin secretary, and who enjoyed significant advancement 
thereafter—was further enlisted as ambassador in a Baltic embassy in the 
spring of 1657 (where Marvell only arrived as diplomatic secretary seven 
years later).7° The cost of these delays to Marvell only later proved a 
benefit: this was too late to advance far while the House of Cromwell still 
prevailed (for only another eighteen months), but late enough to find excuse 
for his employ as no criminal one when the Restoration followed. He 
sought to seize the opportunity even so. That he had reputation as a poet 
appears anew from the songs he supplied for the marriage of Cromwell’s 
daughter Mary in November 1657, lyrics deceptively simple as is 
appropriate for words put to music, but shrewdly inflected for the occasion, 
as Edward Holberton has shown.*! After the death of Cromwell in 1658, 
Marvell’s hopes for the Cromwellians’ success are writ large in his intently 
personal memorial, ‘A Poem upon the Death of His late Highnesse the Lord 
Protector’, though that was withdrawn from the press even as their fortunes 
faltered in 1659 (Waller took Marvell’s place in the volume as published, 
with Dryden and Sprat). Marvell here writes himself far into the personal 
and familial aspects of Cromwell’s family, including his own reverent 
disclosure ‘I saw him dead’ and dismay that the corpse should prove ‘All 
wither’d, all discolour’d, pale and wan’ (lines 247, 253). The pathos serves 
to bestow the dead Protector’s authority upon his successor son: ‘And 
Richard yet, where his great parent led, / Beats on the rugged track. ... A 
Cromwell in an houre a prince will grow’ (305-6, 312).47 

Only now did Marvell enjoy better promotion as a Cromwellian 
placeman, readily identified as ‘Mr. Marveile who is the Lattin Secretary at 
White-Hall’, elected to Parliament in January 1658/9. That success he 
repaid loyally. As a state servant, Marvell had in secretarial work on 


Cromwell’s behalf to be discouraged from construing English citizens as 
‘subjects’, which formulation needed twice over to be corrected to ‘people’; 
as an MP, he might rejoice in the Cromwellians having the numbers to carry 
the day in Parliament (‘weare them out at the long runne’), even if the 
republicans ‘haue much the odds in speaking’.** His service to the state 
lasted into 1660; his service as MP was abridged by the changing times, but 
led to his re-election twice in the Restoration, making him an MP for the 
rest of his life, with civic obligations to displace more personal clientage. A 
Cromwellian placeman but not the ‘Protector-Poet’: that title that was 
reserved by their contemporaries for Marvell’s lasting poetic rival, Edmund 
Waller. It can be no accident that Marvell thus came to go quite unscathed 
when fellow Cromwellian poets, for example Dryden and Waller, long 
endured taunts for their services in this kind. He combined some skill in 
climbing ‘at Court ... / Tottering favors Pinacle’ with remaining off ‘the 
publick Stage’ (as he has it in his translation ‘Senec. Traged. Ex Thyeste 
Chor. 2’). 

That instinct for self-preservation is the more remarkable since 
Marvell’s belated success in service to Cromwellian government extended 
to his fostering connections with Cromwellian lords with whom he enjoyed 
associations into the 1660 and 1670s. This is the most conspicuous pattern 
in his service, with such northern lords as the Lord Broghill, the Earl of 
Carlisle, and the Lord Wharton long playing a part in Marvell’s career. A 
glimpse of his assiduity on behalf of the Lord Broghill (Roger Boyle, later 
Earl of Orrery) arises in 1658 when Marvell stirred himself in the collection 
being taken for Polish Protestants. His Boyle connections may already then 
lie behind Marvell’s possibly extending a poem ‘On the Victory obtained by 
Blake over the Spaniards’, of which a copy remained in Broghill’s 
possession, as also his doing Boyle business in the Restoration, notably 
writing the epitaph for Frances Jones, whose Boyle origins he emphasizes 
in her memorial in the fashionable St Martin-in-the-Fields, and coming to 
the defence of John Howe in Remarks (1678), when Howe’s work had been 


devoutly addressed to Robert Boyle.*° More came of his connection to 
Charles Howard, Earl of Carlisle, whom Marvell served already in a murky 
errand of almost a year’s duration to Holland in 1662-3, and then at greater 
length still in his well-known service as secretary to Carlisle’s embassy to 
Moscow, Stockholm, and Copenhagen in 1664. This seems more 
employment than a source of patronage for Marvell and his works, much as 


he may have learned from his duties and from the example of Carlisle. 
Though he worked closely with Carlisle through these eighteen months of 
often arduous service, this seems again to have proven something of a blind 
alley, with the rewards that might have been hoped of such an embassy in 
considerable part dashed by its only mixed success. Nor is there sign of 
their further cooperation after their return to England in 1665, notably not 
even when Carlisle went on embassy anew a few years later. 

Religious, family, and geographic ties further inform the long 
connections between such eminent figures, and Marvell’s biography shows 
his association especially with those sympathetic to Presbyterianism and 
even Independency in the Restoration. Other Cromwellian figures from 
whom Marvell enjoyed later support include the Earl of Anglesey and John 
Owen (perhaps the nearest thing to a Cromwellian bishop of 
Independency), who feature significantly in his life as a controversialist; to 
have Anglesey in his corner—especially when elevated to Lord Privy Seal 
(1673)—was no small matter when clandestine publications in the 1670s 
were exposed as Marvell’s. But it is the Cromwellian Lord Wharton for 


whom Marvell most performed the role of client to patron.47 The many 
large volumes of the Wharton correspondence held in the Carte papers at 
the Bodleian Library show how active the wealthy Wharton was in his 
patronage; moreover, Wharton’s investments in art and architecture and 
gardening suggest the breadth of his cultural interests. Marvell’s part in 
Wharton’s political and religious network is only intermittently evidenced, 
but involved parliamentary and personal service that reaches to his 
Restoration literary productions, especially in prose satire. Wharton had 
long been accused of propagating fake news (‘Lest Wharton tell his Gossips 
of the City ...’); his skill in those dark arts was exerted ongoingly and may 
have animated Marvell’s Account of the Growth of Popery and Arbitrary 
Government, where they still seem to be working in concert.*® The Lord 
Wharton was the latest iteration for Marvell of the northern Protestant 
ruling class, that Tudor nobility with whom he enjoyed such success as a 
parliamentary representative and London agent. What we have of their 
correspondence shows their close engagements on matters of parliamentary 
and personal business, whether in coordinating the work of the Lords and 
the Commons, marrying off one son or another to advantage, or mitigating 
the persecution of conventiclers.4? The Lord Wharton listed Marvell as a 
reliable supporter in Parliament already in 1660; Marvell still much 


admired him late in the 1670s, when in a letter to Sir Edward Harley he 
reports on the glorious repartee Wharton engages in with the king, and 


when his final Remarks in defence of John Howe (1678) is written in 


support of one of Wharton’s favourite ministers.” 


With Wharton Marvell seems not to have sought any patronage 
appointment per se, but less defined benefits that might derive politically or 
more personally from loyal clientage. Marvell also in this way became part 
of a surreptitious ‘club’ of voters in the House of Commons, where the 
discipline as if of a political party lay before the Age of Party. Wharton 
plainly understood Marvell’s value. Already in the Convention Parliament 
of 1660, Marvell follows Wharton’s lead in seeking to achieve a more 
Presbyterian settlement of the Church, or at least a settlement that might 
comprehend Presbyterians into the restored Church of England.” ' Time and 
again, he seeks to forestall the resurgent episcopal interest in favour of more 
moderate compromises. This was true already in the summer of 1660, when 
Marvell’s committee work speaks to Wharton’s agenda, whether in response 
to a University of Oxford petition or to questions raised about tracts 
published in the name of the king and the bishops. Marvell’s commitment is 
unmistakable when in mid-July 1660 he seeks to make the wording more 
favourable to Presbyterians when the question is put in Parliament of how 


to restore the doctrine and discipline of the restored Church of England.*? It 
was the Presbyterians’ impending success on this front that seems then to 
have occasioned the prorogation of Parliament until November 1660. Then, 
after the Worcester House Declaration in October with its promise of 
‘liberty to tender consciences’, Marvell in November played his part as 
teller in the unsuccessful vote to pass a bill enshrining that royal offer. 

It is a longer letter to Wharton of 2 April 1667 that most conveys 


Marvell’s performance of clientage.°’ Nowhere else does Marvell strike 
quite this note: ‘I beseech you to take it for granted’, he implores Wharton, 
‘as a Principle of your Lordships favour to me, that I perfectly honour and 
therefore desire faithfully to serve you.’ This letter suggests how Wharton 
might serve as a cultural patron, or more especially a literary patron, and 
not only a political or ecclesiastical one. Here Marvell deferentially plays 
the role of literary client to Wharton, though on this occasion he excuses 
himself as ‘having nothing of mine own to deserve your acceptance’. The 
profession of humility extends to Marvell’s preferring not even to trouble 


Wharton with letters, except some correspondence is required by his service 
to Wharton on some unspecified business due by the next legal term. Even 
Marvell’s service in delivering London news to Wharton invites self- 
deprecating comment: ‘My Lord, I belieue you haue less curiosity to hear 
news then I inclination to tell it’. 

While not offering anything of his own for Wharton’s inspection—and 
the implication is plainly that Marvell might be expected so to do—he does 
offer that patron in the country two other works from London. One is a 
sermon of Stillingfleet’s that the king had ordered printed, though it is in 
part a denunciation of the vices of the royal court; here Marvell piously 
observes that the polish of the performance is more suitable to the nobility 
of that sermon’s audience than the viciousness of the sins it decries. He 
seems to share with Wharton misgivings about the morals prevailing at 
court where he further observes ‘And I wish, for the reputation of this holy 
time of Lent, that the rest of the Sermons lately preacht at Court were also 
made publick’. The other work is a printed poem in Latin, also translated 
into English, on the Fire of London late the preceding summer. Marvell can 
readily divulge its anonymous author—though ‘that is a piece of a secret’— 
as the minister Simon Ford. To Wharton, Marvell can commend what he 
terms the ‘severall excellent heights’ in the Latin version. But he hastens 
even here to qualify his own literary authority on this point by gesturing to 
Wharton’s social standing, as Marvell parenthetically asks ‘if I may 
presume to censure in your Lordships presence’. Marvell also observes ‘the 
English translation is not so good’. The real problem here in Latin and 
English poems alike is how they ‘strain for wit and conceit more then 
becomes the gravity of the author’-—Simon Ford was a minister—‘or the 
sadness of the subject’ of the Fire of London. 

Marvell’s reservations imply that thus straining ‘for wit and conceit’ 
might be his own role, a forecast of his tactics in dispute with Samuel 
Parker and others in the 1670s. His own chaplaincy as a wit brought him 
into contests with what he viewed as unwitty chaplains, whose rival system 
of publication and promotion he decried, perhaps also because more 


systematic than his own. His jocoserious talent now contributed to 
Marvell’s emergence in 1672 (and after) somewhere within the ambit of 
another prominent Restoration peer, politician, wit, and even poet—George 
Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham. Quite where remains suggestively 
unclear: whatever Marvell’s unknown relation to the Villiers family in the 


1640s, when paths might well have crossed on the Continent (with Marvell 
then back in England supplying an elegy for Francis Villiers in 1648), his 
possible Restoration relations to Buckingham lacked the encouragement of 
a shared Cromwellian past. Buckingham had been a person of grave 
concern to Cromwell, who met news of the duke’s marriage to Mary Fairfax 
(15 September 1657) by imprisoning him; Marvell’s attendance upon the 
House of Cromwell may be thought to have alienated Fairfaxes old and 
young, though a copy of The First Anniversary at the Huntington Library 
with what may well be Fairfax’s monogram of T superimposed on F gives 
pause.” In the 1670s, however, there is every sign of Marvell’s 
responsiveness to Buckingham’s vein of wit as fostered in his circle.” 
Marvell’s own contributions in this kind, especially in The Rehearsal 
Transpros ’d so declaring its descent from Buckingham’s Rehearsal, as well 
as his tributes more and less direct to Buckingham, argue that he was at 
least politically, but also likely more personally, eager for advantage in this 
quarter.>/ 

For by now Marvell had his own means of prospering and not as poet or 
satirist in verse or prose. This was his completion of his own trajectory 
toward the gravity of the fuller civic role that increasingly governed the 
final decade especially of his life, with a further change from patronage to 
something nearer direct employment. The records of his dutiful service to 
the Hull Corporation, the Hull Trinity House, and then also the Deptford 
Trinity House signal an immersion in business where personal patronage 
might still be of benefit, but where payments were more reliable, especially 
in his knight’s pence for parliamentary service, and related emoluments. His 
correspondence also now shows increasingly his friendships not only with 
Cromwellians but with others of dissenting sympathies and shared political 
objectives, notably those Restoration MPs with whom we find Marvell 
consorting, and on whose hospitality he might have depended, especially 
Sir Edward Harley, Sir Philip Harcourt, and Thomas Lee; or also the 
prosperous Yorkshire merchants, the brothers Sir Henry and Edward 
Thompson.” Now he wrote letters more than poems to foster such 
associations corporate and personal, with a steadiness of output that argues 
his understanding that this literary service might consolidate the contract, 
real or implicit, that now superseded his claims upon the great. As Court 
and Country polarized in the late 1660s and after, also when Marvell 


achieved more of his own eminence, such as it was, his corporate identities 
(especially as agent for Hull concerns) gave him roles where this ‘humble 
servant’ required less favour than he might seem to ask, as if his 


independence were increasingly understood.>” 


DEATH AND PATRONAGE 


News of Marvell’s death (16 August 1678) occasioned a flurry of reports, 
where especially his Whig allies and civic sponsors reacted to their loss. 
Here Marvell’s long career in harness is revealed in the responses of his 
patrons and colleagues, political and corporate. For example, a well- 
connected Whig can in writing from The Hague soon lament ‘the loss of my 
friend and Countryman Andrew Marvel’ (in a letter that seems to have been 


intercepted by the English government).° Deploring ‘the death of so great a 
man’, this writer evinces his curiosity how that occurred, which elides into 
his curiosity also about ‘that great work’—likeliest An Account of the 
Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Government—and Marvell’s sources for 
those revelations. The postscript asks to be remembered to a Mr. Davenport 
(‘in time’—1.e. as and when met with) which name the recipient (or the 
interceptor) of this letter knew to identify as ‘R: Cromwell’. The intended 
recipient of this letter may have been the ardent Cromwellian placeman, the 
Protectoral MP Colonel Edward Grosvenor, who had borne ‘the banner of 
Union’ at Oliver’s funeral and promoted Richard Cromwell’s succession in 
1658; in any case, when Marvell died Colonel Grosvenor seems still to have 
been well placed in Westminster where he was quick to disseminate that 


news, alerting his son-in-law, the MP George Treby, ‘that Mr. Marvell died 


yesterday of an Appoplex’.®! 


The news of Marvell’s death travelled through a rival network too. The 
Surveyor of the Press, Roger L’Estrange, eagerly informed the Bishop of 
London ‘that Mr. Marvell is dead (sodainly)’ (20 August) and Marvell’s 


political foes voiced their resentment of him—‘we doe not find that the 


losse of him is very much lamented by any of his Mats friends’.° 


L’Estrange only laments to Secretary of State Sir Joseph Williamson that in 
prosecuting clandestine publications he finds the guilty party will instead 
now ‘cast the whole. upon Mr. Marvell, who is lately dead; and there the 


enquiry ends’ (23 August), with another informer reporting the same to 
Williamson a month later (22 September).°° In the system of patronage that 
rewarded Stuart loyalists and High Church apologists, such adversaries 
might lastingly deplore Marvell more than his death. The verdict was often 
harsh: Marvell’s pen had served contemptibly ‘for the use of the Faction’, 
notably the Green Ribbon Club where he was among ‘lewd Revilers, the 
lewdest’.- Whatever his own malignity, fears of Marvell’s ‘party’ 
aggravated the Tory detestation of what its client had wrought. 

In the responses to Marvell’s death can also be discerned the rival 
systems of patronage governing Hull politics during his lifetime, which in 
his parliamentary career had often pitted Marvell as ‘town’ MP against his 
fellow MP from Hull, Col. Anthony Gylby, associated with the garrison 
there. In the selection of candidates to replace him in Parliament, 
representations were made on behalf of the court interest, especially in Hull 
as garrison, with that military patronage under aristocratic or even royal 
control; well before the writ was issued, the Duke of Monmouth seized the 
‘occasion to become a Suitor to you in behalfe of Mr. Shales that you would 


elect him to supply that vacancy in Parliament’, with his royal half-brother 


the Duke of York following suit.°° But it was instead their own ‘town’ 


candidate with whom the Hull mercantile community replaced Marvell as 
MP.°’ Marvell’s colleagues in other corporations also had now to repair 
their loss. ‘With M". Andr: Marvill Burgesse in Parliam'. for Hull, and an 
Elder and brother of this Corporation, lately dying’, the Deptford Trinity 
House elected Captain Mudd in his place, with Sir Richard Haddock 
replacing him as Warden (19 August).°° Despite much greater distance, the 
Hull Trinity House already on 20 August delegated its London business 
from the late Marvell to his old friend Dr Robert Witty, however ‘unhappy 
in our losse off soe Fathfull a Frende to our Society’; Witty likewise was 
saddened by ‘the losse of our dear Friend Mr. M. for whome I am a syncere 
mourner, with you all’. The bonds of civility, which Marvell may have 
viewed as the best part of patronage after all, had here been maintained to 
the end. 

In Hull, consternation at Marvell’s death and gratitude for his long 
service elicited from that corporation a generous gesture, voting £50 toward 


his funeral and monument.’° Civic and family piety were joined in his 


beloved nephew William Popple’s Patriot epitaph for him at the Revolution 
of 1688, which came to be written in stone in the monument raised for 
Marvell near his grave in St Giles-in-the-Fields, London, courtesy of 
Marvell’s grand-nephew Robert Nettleton (1764); it was this Nettleton who 
also bestowed upon the British Museum the wonderful portrait of Marvell 


that now hangs in the National Portrait Gallery.’' Graced with a Phrygian 
liberty cap, the monument in St Giles and also the Patriot dissemination of 
Marvell’s works by Thomas Hollis celebrated him as beyond partisanship, a 
Whig hero in his exemplary disinterest and thus no client of any patron but 
Liberty herself. Local piety contributed also to the great 1776 edition of 
Marvell’s works edited by Captain Edward Thompson, Hull-born and a 
Wilkesite Patriot. Posthumous patronage since has extended to other, 
sometimes more local, civic gestures toward Marvell, perhaps most 
influentially in the tercentenary tribute of 1921; by the tercentenary of his 
death in 1978, Marvell had a much wider following still. Eventually the 
terms patron and client, understood more figuratively, begin to trade places: 
in consecrating themselves to Marvell’s life and writings do readers, 
scholars, and critics bestow something upon him even now, or should we 
see ourselves more humbly as clients in what engages at least our curiosity 
and so often our admiration? 

But the final word belongs to the Lord Wharton. Testimony to Marvell’s 
lasting hold on a patron may be discerned in Wharton’s belated 
endorsement, when he came to sort his papers in the 1680s, of a missive 
from Marvell. An affectionate note enters his recollection of Marvell where 
he observes of the penmanship in this anonymous document that it is ‘in the 


hand writing of a friend deceased’.’* Even as Wharton sought to prosper 
others who might support his cause, in a still energetic patronage exerted 
now on behalf of the ever more determined Whiggery that issued in the 
Revolution of 1688/9, he found consolation in thus recalling from 
yesteryear his long experience of Marvell’s service. 
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CHAPTER 4 


ANN HUGHES 


BotH Andrew Marvell’s contemporaries and later commentators have 
found it difficult to make sense of his attitudes and experiences during the 
Interregnum. The evidence is scanty and ambiguous; even when we can be 
certain where he was or what he was writing, the significance of what we 
know is unclear. Some writings, and some associations, have been 
deliberately suppressed, others denied or unconsciously but conveniently 
forgotten, by those who seek to admire a consistent and easily 
comprehensible Marvell. In the later Stuart period it was Marvell’s enemies 
who dwelt on his Cromwellian past. In 1683, five years after his death, 
Marvell was still regarded as a dangerous influence, denounced as 


‘sometime one of Oliver Cromwell’s Latin Secretaries’ by the Tory John 


Nalson.! Marvell’s closest associates after 1660 were mostly former 


parliamentarians who had opposed the regicide and been distant from the 
Cromwellian Protectorate, and in any case admiration for Cromwell’s rule 
in England was a controversial stance well into the nineteenth century. 
Marvell’s three great English poems about Cromwell were removed from 
the 1681 edition of his poems at the last minute, although the songs for 
Mary Cromwell’s wedding and the Latin poems connected to Bulstrode 
Whitelock’s embassy to Sweden survived, presumably because pastoral 
modes and Latin verse were less immediately provocative. While John 
Aubrey claimed that Marvell was not a gregarious man, he was associated 
in the 1640s and 1650s with friends and patrons of various political 
persuasions: with the royalists Thomas Stanley and Francis Villiers; with 


Marchamont Nedham and others who changed sides; with republicans like 
John Milton, James Harrington, and Robert Overton, and with disillusioned 
parliamentarians such as Thomas Lord Fairfax. Nonetheless, by the mid- 
eighteenth century he could be coupled with ‘the incomparable John 
Milton’ as ‘the incorruptible Andrew Marvell’ by the republican Thomas 


Hollis.? But a consistent Andrew Marvell of any stamp is hard to find in the 
early 1650s when he wrote both the ‘Horatian Ode’ and ‘Tom May’s 
Death’, still less a consistent republican; indeed, he may have been 
resistant, in Nicholas McDowell’s phrase, to ‘the monomania of full 
partisanship’, with detachment, secrecy, and contradiction characteristic of 
his life and his writings.° 

While it is usually very clear what side John Milton was on in the 
conflicts of the 1640s and 1650s, Marvell struggled to establish a stable 
political allegiance. Furthermore, while Milton and Nedham were 
significant political actors, active propagandists for post-monarchical 
regimes and polemicists for religious and political liberty, it is hard to claim 
that Marvell was an influential figure before the Restoration. The 
Interregnum was important to Marvell: by the early 1650s, as Nigel Smith 
writes, he ‘had renovated the grounds of English poetry’, but hardly anyone 
in his own time knew of it.* Very few of his poems were published in print, 
most of those anonymously and some in rare volumes; most seem to have 
circulated within very narrow circles, perhaps barely beyond their 
dedicatees. Marvell spent many years after 1642 abroad; while in England, 
he was a reliable, highly qualified tutor, and, a year and a day before Oliver 
Cromwell’s death, he finally got the government job he had craved. He was 
clearly a skilled and conscientious public official, and with government 
backing he was elected in 1659 and 1660 as MP for his native town. If, on 
the eve of the Restoration, Marvell seemed to be on the verge of a 
moderately successful official and political career, his impact was, as yet, 
very minor. 

The emphasis in this chapter, then, is less on Marvell the historical actor 
than on how Marvell’s experiences and his writing help illuminate the 
unsettled and unsettling years of the Interregnum. In 1650 Marvell provided 
a poem for his friend Robert Witty’s translation of a Latin medical treatise, 
praising him as ‘The good interpreter’ (3). This chapter will focus on the 
ways in which Marvell’s complex responses to the upheavals of civil war 


help us interpret or understand the difficulties many faced in coming to 
terms with the traumas of regicide and the uncertain political landscape of 
the 1650s. Marvell contrasted Witty as a translator with those who 


... In this task, 
Take off the cypress veil, but leave a mask, 
Changing the Latin, but do more obscure 
That sense in English which was bright and pure. 
(‘To His Worthy Friend Doctor Witty’, 3—6) 


Even when we seek to ‘unveil’ Marvell as an interpreter of the Interregnum, 
however, we often find he still wears a mask. The chapter will not then seek 
to construct a neat or smooth framework for his thought and writing. 
Marvell’s shifting allegiances and the difficulties in pinning him down, 
have often frustrated his admirers, but this complexity and elusiveness 
make him a more profound and suggestive guide to the dilemmas of 
Interregnum public affairs, than more self-confident and consistent figures. 
I will suggest that two crucial aspects of Marvell’s life make him a 
particularly perceptive interpreter of the disorientation following the 
regicide of Charles I, a disorientation that was emotional as well as 
political. The first is his relative poverty, the second his ambiguous 
relationship to heterosexuality and to patriarchy. As the son of a clergyman 
Marvell had no prospect of a lavish, independent income, and following the 
premature death of his father in January 1641 he was ‘a man who had no 
choice but to be someone’s servant’. An educated young man might find a 
place in an elite household, or in service of the ‘state’, but either avenue 
was far from straightforward following civil war. ‘Private’ households were 
compromised by political division, while the monarchical state and its royal 
court had disappeared, replaced by a succession of regimes of contested 
legitimacy and dubious stability. Service within a noble household entailed 
an uneasy dependency, alongside comfort and intellectual opportunity, and 
it might be that ‘public service’ whether as a government official or a 
parliamentary representative for Hull brought Marvell more fulfilment, as a 
citizen in a humanist framework exercising independent responsibility. 
Certainly Marvell worked hard to find an official post. 

Much illuminating, if inevitably inconclusive, scholarship has discussed 
the baffling complexity of Andrew Marvell’s sexual identity, in terms both 
of his carefully guarded life and of his evasive writing. A detailed or 


decisive discussion is not needed here, but the overwhelming sense that he 
‘stood outside the heterosexual norm’ and that through the ‘sheer 
weirdness’ of his sexual metaphors Marvell’s poetry often made 
heterosexuality seem odd or perverse can fruitfully be connected to the 


anxieties generated by political upheaval and regicide.’ The trial and 
execution of Charles I destroyed the man who in one important framework 
for understanding political authority was the father of the kingdom, and 
consequently regicide might be troubling affectively as well as on political 
or instrumental grounds. Marvell’s concerns with fatherhood and childhood, 
with difficult births and premature deaths, have political as well as 
emotional resonance. Discussions of patronage, and of Marvell’s attitudes 
to patriarchy and to political authority can be framed in terms of tensions 
between public and private realms, while many of the specific themes in 
Marvell’s poetry hint at similar polarities, between fighting and writing, or 
solitude and engagement, for example. Overall, however, explorations of 
Marvell’s life and writing during the Interregnum remind us that the public 
and private are not distinct or increasingly separate spheres but always 
inevitably, and painfully, intertwined. 


FRIENDSHIP, PATRONAGE, AND POLITICS, 1647—53 


The parliamentarian victory in the civil wars, and the various attempts at 
settlement that followed thus presented unprecedented dilemmas for men 
who were or wanted to be active in public or literary affairs. Marvell’s 
writing and experiences between 1647 and 1653 are marvelously suggestive 
of the emotional strain, as well as the practical difficulties involved. 
Marvell had returned to England by November 1647 after more than four 
years absence on the Continent, where according to Milton he had visited 
the Netherlands, France, Italy, and Spain with noblemen’s sons, gaining 
experience that fitted him for his later roles as tutor and secretary. He had 
honed his language skills and made contacts with the Villiers brothers, and 
perhaps with French and Dutch writers, that would be important in the 
future.® 

Marvell’s initial literary and friendship networks were amongst London 
royalists, many dependent on the patronage of the poet and classical scholar 


Thomas Stanley.” This circle has been seen as one based on friendship, 
rather than politics, and on commitment to a life of letters and virtue, but 
Marvell’s commendatory poem for Richard Lovelace’s volume Lucasta 
(written 1648, and published 1649) suggested war and Parliament’s victory 
had put an end to virtue: 


Our times are much degenerate from those 
Which your sweet Muse with your fair fortune chose ... 
Modest Ambition studied only then, 
To honour not herself but worthy men. 
These virtues now are banished out of town, 
Our civil wars have lost the civic crown. 
(‘To his Noble Friend Mr. Richard Lovelace’, 1—2, 9-12) 


Elegies for Lord Francis Villiers, younger brother of the Duke of 
Buckingham, killed near Kingston upon Thames during an abortive royalist 
uprising in July 1648, and on the death of the Lord Hastings, of smallpox 
the following year, are also evidence for Marvell’s royalist affiliations in the 
later 1640s. Vivid praise for Villiers’ beauty and his skill as a swordsman 
suggest personal acquaintance and affection: 


Never was there human plant that grew 
More fair than this and acceptably new. 
’Tis truth that beauty doth most men dispraise: 
Prudence and valour their esteem do raise. 
But he that hath already these in store, 
Cannot be poorer sure for having more. 
And his unimitable handsomeness 
Made him indeed be more than man, not less. 
(‘An Elegy upon the Death Upon the Death of My Lord Francis Villiers’, 39—46) 


And Marvell’s last lines called for vengeance on those responsible for his 
death: 


And we hereafter to his honour will 
Not write so many, but so many kill. 
Till the whole Army by just vengeance come 
To be at once his trophy and his tomb. 
(125-8) 


These uncompromising lines must indicate a determined political affiliation 
as well as the sense of personal loss. 


The 1648 defeat of royalism in England was decisively confirmed in 
1650-1 when Cromwell’s army defeated Charles II’s Scots supporters at 
Dunbar and Worcester. The victory at Worcester secured the republican 
regime established in 1649 without a king or House of Lords, with power in 
the hands of a ‘Rump’ Parliament, those members of the House of 
Commons who had survived the purge of 1648, and a Council of State. 
These largely civilian bodies were both protected and increasingly 
challenged by the powerful and politicized army. If a monarchical regime 
was no longer an option, what were men like Marvell to do? As Blair 
Worden has written, ‘consistency might be an honourable virtue’ or in such 


precarious and dangerous times, it might simply be foolish.!° Abraham 
Cowley, whose poetry influenced Marvell’s, was already in exile in 
Henrietta Maria’s service, although even Cowley made his peace with 
Cromwell in 1656. Marvell had already spent many years abroad and had 
no obvious exiled patrons, for even if he was already close to the Duke of 
Buckingham, the Duke had quarrelled with Charles II after Worcester. 
Marvell’s poems of the later 1640s demonstrate a horrified preoccupation 
with the violence of war and suggest he was searching for some ground on 
which to place his political allegiances. Two of Marvell’s friends did move 
from royalist to republican commitment. The precociously talented John 
Hall had also written a poem for Lovelace and one for Hastings before 
becoming a propagandist for the Commonwealth regime. The adroit 
journalist Marchamont Nedham who also contributed to the Hastings 
volume, had edited parliamentarian, then royalist, newsbooks in the 1640s; 
in 1649-50 he too joined the regime, becoming founding editor of the 
official newsbook Mercurius Politicus in June 1650. In their newsbooks and 
more elaborate pamphlets both Hall and Nedham argued with convincing 
eloquence that republican polities could both serve human interests and 
foster culture and virtue. These new affiliations may well have complicated 
earlier bonds of friendship but it is notable that Hall could still praise 
Francis Villiers in his parliamentarian newsbook Mercurius Britanicus as a 
‘fine yong gentleman [who] expiated part of the folly of his companions, 


and dyed by many a wound, which had been brave enough, had they been 


received in another cause’.!! 


Marvell gave no extended explanation of the motives or principles 
behind his changing political affiliations. His hesitations and perplexities 
have to be traced in the contradictions of his poetry, particularly in 1650. In 


June or July 1650 he wrote ‘An Horatian Ode upon Cromwell’s Return 
from Ireland’. In the elegy for Villiers he had wished for the death of ‘heavy 
Cromwell’, but now he praised him as a force of nature, the military hero of 
the parliamentary republic who would be: 


A Caesar he ere long to Gaul, 
To Italy an Hannibal, 
And to all states not free 
Shall climacteric be. 
(101-4) 


‘Tom May’s Death’, written a few months later, can be understood to ‘say 


exactly opposite things’.!? In the persona of Ben Jonson Marvell denounced 
the poet and translator who had supported Parliament, arguing that his 
translations of Lucan in particular served illegitimate factional and 
republican ends. Ideally a poet remained isolated and aloof from the 
powerful: 


When the sword glitters oe’r the judge’s head, 
And fear has coward churchmen silenced, 
This is the poet’s time, ’tis then he draws, 
And single fights forsaken Virtue’s cause. 
(63-6) 


May had betrayed this responsibility: ‘But thou, base man, first prostituted 
hast / Our spotless knowledge and the studies chaste’ (71—2). He had, at 
least, died before ‘thou couldst great Charles his death relate’ in his history 
of the Parliament, and his own death, after a heavy drinking bout, had had 
earned him an official funeral, bitterly mocked by Marvell: 


Poor poet thou, and grateful senate they, 
Who thy last reck’ning did so largely pay; 
And with the public gravity would come, 
When thou hadst drunk thy last to lead thee home. 
(81-4) 


May, and the cause he served, are treated with a mixture of clever jokes and 
controlled fury. Many commentators have struggled to accept and to explain 
how Marvell came to write these two poems within months in 1650.!> It is 
worth noting that the complex ‘Horatian Ode’ demonstrates a somewhat 
reluctant admiration for Cromwell as an irresistible military conqueror, 


‘active, masculine and iconoclastic’, and some clear sympathy for the 
passive, feminized king who ‘nothing common did, or mean / Upon that 
memorable scene’ (57-8).!4 Marvell drew heavily on the contemporary 
printed debates about Cromwell, using Nedham’s royalist journalism as 
well as more recent sympathetic treatments in Mercurius Politicus. Perhaps, 
as Laura Knoppers suggests, he was seeking to engage active readers in a 


debate about Cromwell’s role in a still nominally civilian republic, but it is 


not entirely clear who these readers in ‘small, elite circles’ actually were.!° 


It may be that the poem echoes specific discussions between Marvell and 
Nedham, or a more internalized, personal debate, as Marvell tried out 
various possibilities for his future. Although Blair Worden has written of ‘a 
writer’s instinct to move towards power’, as Marvell embraced his ‘post- 
royalist world’, there is continuing unease and uncertainty in these 1650 
poems.!° Marvell’s view of Cromwell is prophecy rather than description 
and he suggests that the General represents historical forces that could not 
be resisted. Worden has suggested parallels with the political thinking of 
James Harrington, who was to become a friend of Marvell later in the 
decade. Harrington had been personally close to Charles I before 
developing his model of an ideal republic whose emergence he argued was 
an inevitable product of history. More characteristic of Marvell’s poetry in 
these months was a combination of reflections on political choice, with 
vivid personal identifications and condemnations. The regicide intruded in 
the ‘Ode’, with a brief horrifying image of a regime founded on ‘A bleeding 
head where they begun’ (69), reminding us, as Hirst and Zwicker have 
insisted, of how Marvell highlights the personal and affective dilemmas 
raised by political change and difficult choices.!? Such choices are never 
simply matters of abstract theory or straightforward calculation. 

At some time in the first half of 1651 Marvell audaciously directed a 
poem to Oliver St John, one of the leaders of an embassy sent from the 
English republic to the Dutch. The poem demanded that the Dutch decide 
whether they wished to accept the olive branch of peace, or the aggression 
of St John the Apostle, the ‘son of thunder’ (‘Vultis Oliverum, Batavi, 
Sanctumve Johannem?’ (15)), and by implication praised the military 
strength of the English republic. This poem was perhaps an overt bid for 
government office, or perhaps a product of actual service on the embassy 
between March and June 1651, offering Marvell an opportunity to meet the 


politician and writer Constantijn Huygens whose verse is echoed in ‘Upon 


Appleton House’.!* This must remain speculation for it is equally possible 
that Marvell had taken a rather different course before writing the poem for 
St John. At some time between the end of 1650 and the summer of 1651, he 
took up a post in the household of the recently retired parliamentary 
commander, Thomas, third Baron Fairfax, at Nun Appleton in Yorkshire, 
remaining there until late in 1652. The difficulties in establishing a 
chronology (Smith has ‘between late in 1650 and later in 1652’) are typical 
of Marvell’s career in the 1650s. Indeed, as well as the obscurities 
surrounding the ‘when’ of Marvell’s service in this household, the why and 
the how of his arrival and departure came about are equally unclear. a 

All poor and ambitious men had to negotiate between the risks of 
dependency and the reassurance of shelter when seeking household service. 
There were certainly advantages for Marvell in the Fairfax post. His 
employment was as tutor to Fairfax’s daughter, but mutual echoes in their 
verse indicate a rewarding relationship with Lord Fairfax who was himself 
a linguist, translator, and poet, sharing Marvell’s interests in neo-Latin, 
French libertine, and hermetic literature.?” Politically this was another 
ambiguous, rather than strategic, move. Marvell was living in the household 
of a man whose death he had imagined in the elegy for Francis Villiers, 
hoping to hear of ‘how slow Death far from the sight of day / The long- 
deceived Fairfax bore away’ (15—16). Nun Appleton was a zealously anti- 
popish and godly household, but it was not one thoroughly committed to the 
Commonwealth regime. After 1647, Fairfax had become increasingly 
detached from the radical politics of the army he commanded and it was 
widely assumed that he had opposed the regicide. His formidable, 
Presbyterian wife, Ann, was notorious for a brave public protest at the 
king’s trial. Nonetheless, Thomas Fairfax had served the republican regime 
for some eighteen months, crushing Leveller mutinies and dispersing 
Digger colonies before he resigned his command rather than lead the 
English army invading Scotland in June 1650. Northern connections could 
have brought Marvell and Fairfax together, but there may also be shared 
Stanley or Villiers links for a Fairfax cousin had been Thomas Stanley’s 
tutor, while much of Villiers’ confiscated property had come to Fairfax as 
recompense for his military service. In 1657 Mary Fairfax and the Duke of 
Buckingham made an economically prudent but politically and personally 
unwise marriage. 


In their poetry both Marvell and Fairfax explored issues of solitude, 
contemplation, and retirement; for Fairfax in particular literary expression 
may have offered some compensation for a physical withdrawal that was 
both necessary and regretted. As Philip Major has shown, Fairfax’s poems 
and translations reveal a troubled relationship with passivity and retirement. 
In his translation of ‘The Solitude’ by the French libertine poet Saint- 
Amant, Fairfax rendered one line as ‘Lul’d in the Armes of Negligence’ 
where the original had the less guilty ‘nonchalance’. Fairfax’s plural title 
‘solitudes’, also suggests a complex uneasiness at his loss of public 


authority.2! In a short poem ‘Upon the New-built House att Apleton’ 
probably written in 1650, a year before Marvell’s own poem, and in ‘The 
Christian Warfare’, Fairfax again addresses the tensions between 
appreciation of solitude and ‘unease at withdrawal’.77 Reading each other’s 
poetry enabled Marvell and Fairfax to share their complicated responses to 
apparent retirement from the public world. Marvell’s much greater poetry 
praises at the same time the joys of retirement and the general’s martial 
past. Images of war saturate both ‘Upon the Hill and Grove at Bilbrough’ 
and ‘Upon Appleton House’. Although 


No hostile hand durst e’er invade 
With impious steel the sacred shade. 
(‘Upon the Hill and Grove at Bilbrough’, 35-6) 


Nonetheless, ‘men could hear his armour still / Rattling through the grove 
and hill’ (39-40). In Marvell’s verse, the pleasures of contemplating the 
secrets of God and nature cannot eliminate the threats of conflict and war. 
His central pastoral figure is not the conventional conscientious shepherd 
but the more active, even destructive, mower. In ‘Appleton House’, 
alongside the history of Fairfax’s house and family, and praise of his 
learned daughter, he offers the discordant ‘tawny mowers’ (388) who 
massacre the grass, and slaughter ‘unknowing’ (395) birds. This is no 
abstract intellectualizing of the classical choice between ‘otium’ and 
‘negotium’. There is always tension, and a sense of apparently separate 
worlds dissolving into each other. Marvell hopes for stability: 


Unhappy! Shall we never more 

That sweet militia restore, 

When gardens only had their towers, 
And all the garrisons were flowers. 


(‘Upon Appleton House’, 329-32) 


While rejoicing that the Gardener now ‘had the soldier’s place, / And his 
more gentle forts did trace’ (337-8), Marvell can still regret the end of 
Fairfax’s public role: 


And yet there walks one on the sod 

Who, had it pleased him and God, 

Might once have made our gardens spring 
Fresh as his own and flourishing ... 


For he did, with his utmost skill, 
Ambition weed, but conscience till. 
Conscience, that heaven-nursed plant, 
Which most our earthly gardens want. 
(345-56) 


Fairfax himself, the principal reader, might not have been completely 
convinced of the triumph of conscience over ambition, while Marvell 
perhaps came to a stronger conviction of the advantages of ‘state’ over 
personal service. 

A few months after Marvell left Fairfax’s household, on 21 February 
1653, John Milton wrote a most enthusiastic letter to John Bradshaw, the 
first President of the Republic’s Council of State, recommending Marvell’s 
appointment as his assistant in the Secretariat for Foreign Tongues 
following the death of the current holder. Marvell was ‘of singular desert 


for the state to make use of; who alsoe offers himselfe’.?? He 


hath spent foure yeares abroad in Holland, France, Italy and Spaine, to very good purpose, as 
I beleeve, and the gaineing of those 4 languages; Besides he is a scholler and well read in the 
latin and Greeke authors, and noe doubt of an approved conversation, for he com’s now 
lately out of the house of the Lord Fairefax who was Generall, where he was intrusted to give 
some instructions in the Languages to the Lady his Daughter. 


The letter gives vital information on Marvell’s earlier life, and suggests a 
warm if recent acquaintance between the two men, connected through 
shared acquaintance with Nedham or Hall, or perhaps through interest in 
each other’s writings. Appealing to the Fairfax connection to support 
Marvell’s ‘approved conversation’ was a risky move; Fairfax, albeit a godly 
exemplar, remained politically disengaged from the regime.” Around this 
time too, Marvell wrote ‘The Character of Holland’, celebrating a crushing 
English naval victory over the Dutch in late February. ‘Holland’ that ‘scarce 


deserves the name of land, / As but th’ off-scouring of the British sand’ (1— 
2) was presented as Carthage to England’s soon-to-be-triumphant Rome. It 
drew heavily on Nedham’s denunciation of the Dutch in Politicus, and on a 
Latin poem in the newsbook that was probably also Nedham’s, and may be 
connected to Marvell’s quest for public office. In the event Marvell’s offer 
of himself was ignored and the position went to Philip Meadows. Marvell 
was seeking an official post at a time of intensified political uncertainty, as 
army impatience with the corruption and hesitation of the regime came to a 
head. In April 1653 Cromwell’s army dissolved the Rump Parliament; then 
a brief experiment in army sponsored godly rule through the ‘Nominated’ or 
‘Barebones’ Parliament ended with the Parliament surrendering its authority 
to the Army. In December 1653 Oliver Cromwell was granted personal 
authority as Lord Protector under a written constitution, ‘the Instrument of 
Government’, which also appointed a Council of State and made provision 
for regular parliaments. By this time Marvell had already succeeded in 
gaining the patronage of England’s new ruler. 


MARVELL AND CROMWELL 


In July 1653, through Oliver Cromwell’s patronage, Marvell obtained 
another ‘private’ post as tutor to William Dutton, Cromwell’s ward and 
sometime potential son-in-law. This was not the public position he desired 
but it at least afforded Marvell powerful connections, and congenial 
residence amongst a godly, intellectual community around Eton College. 
Marvell and Dutton lived in the house of the eminent congregational 
minister John Oxenbridge, a Fellow of Eton. Oxenbridge was in turn a 
friend of the republican and religious radical Robert Overton, long-term 
Governor of Hull, also an acquaintance of Marvell’s. Marvell’s poem 
‘Bermudas’ is most obviously connected to the godly Oxenbridge who had 
close links with the islands, but some commentators have read it as ‘a 
parody of Puritan utopian providentialism’ rather than a straightforward 
endorsement of a utopian Puritan colony that had in any case a chequered 
real-life history. Marvell’s conscious imitation of psalm poetry 
nonetheless encourages a religious and idealistic reading.*° Other writings 
indicate engagement with the Protectorate regime, and probably Marvell’s 


continuing hopes of office. In 1654 a Latin verse letter was dedicated to Dr 
Nathaniel Ingelo, another Eton fellow and congregationalist, who was 
serving as chaplain to Bulstrode Whitelocke’s embassy to Queen Christina 
of Sweden, and Marvell also composed two epigrams in praise of Cromwell 
linked to the portrait of the Protector given to Christina. He kept in touch 
with Milton, and he wrote a long poem to celebrate the ‘First Anniversary 
of the Government under his Highness the Lord Protector’. This was 
published anonymously in a small pamphlet, advertised in Mercurius 
Politicus by Marvell’s friend Nedham, and printed by Thomas Newcombe 
who was also responsible for Politicus and other official publications. There 
was still no offer of a job, and again Marvell went on his travels. He spent 
almost a year abroad with Dutton from the autumn of 1655, including an 
extended spell in Protestant Saumur, followed by another period in service 
with the Dutton family. Finally on 2 September 1657 Marvell was 
appointed as a secretary for foreign tongues in the office of the 
Protectorate’s Council of State, drafting and translating diplomatic 
despatches for a generous stipend of £200 per annum. 

In his epigram on Oliver Cromwell’s portrait, Marvell offered a brief, 
enthusiastic summation of the Protector: ‘This is an image which put 
enemies to flight, but under which citizens enjoy quiet leisure’.*’ It is 
possible to see Marvell from the mid-1650s as a straightforward supporter 
of the Cromwellian Protectorate. There is no sign of the hostility to the 
dominance of a single person, seen amongst republican opponents like 
Overton, or even of Milton’s qualified support. Marvell praised the regime’s 
powerful role abroad, and Cromwell’s decentralized national church with a 
broad measure of religious liberty for Protestants was clearly to his taste.° 
Worden calls him a ‘Cromwellian monarchist’, allied with the more 
conservative, civilian elements of the regime. The ‘First Anniversary’ has 
been described as a ‘panegyric?’ while Marvell’s elegy on Cromwell’s death 
demonstrates personal affection for Oliver and general endorsement of the 
Cromwell dynasty. Marvell’s commission to compose poems for the 
wedding of Oliver’s daughter Mary to a northern ex-royalist in November 
1657 further hints at a personal as well as an official or instrumental 
commitment to the family.”? 

Yet this picture is an uncharacteristically straightforward and ultimately 
partial account of Marvell and the Protectorate. The ‘First Anniversary’ 


does not precisely present a monarchical Cromwell; rather, as Holberton, 
McDowell, and Knoppers have suggested, it interrogates the ways in which 
the Protector was or was not like a king. Speaking in the voice of a foreign 
prince, Marvell explained: 


He seems a king by long succession born, 
And yet the same to be a king does scorn. 
Abroad a king he seems, and something more, 
At home a subject on the equal floor. 
(387-90) 


Above all, however, this poem and the later elegy contain deeply disturbing 
elements that indicate a more troubled, even painful apprehension of the 
problems of finding personal and political harmony in the post-regicide 
world.°° The execution of the king shattered the profoundly resonant 
linking of personal, familial authority to the broader polity through the 
analogy with fatherhood, further legitimized in the figure of Adam, the first 
father. Parliamentarian thinkers mostly denied the force of the analogy, so 
that the overthrow of monarchy had no implications for paternal authority 
in the family. Milton insisted that ‘Fathers and kings are very different 
things’, while John Hall is here a particularly appropriate example: ‘if they 
say, they [kings] are fathers of the People ... inferring the People no more 
than a trunk, it’s onely metaphorical’. ‘As for the antiquity from Adam’, this 
justified a man’s authority ‘oeconomically not despotically over his wife 
and children. But what is this to civil government?’ But as Ng has insisted, 
‘at the root of the family-state analogy was not a single ideology but a 
debate’, and many republican writers were drawn to the metaphor even if 
they rejected the analogy, for most held that it was rational masculine 
authority in households that fitted men for service in the state.°! Hall 
himself used notions of fatherhood to attack the failures of kings: ‘If these 
men would be fathers, it were then their duty to do like fathers, which is to 
provide for, defend and cherish’.** In deciding how Cromwell was or was 
not like a king, comparisons with fatherhood were often very useful, as in 
Edmund Waller’s ‘Panegyric’ for Cromwell, contemporary with Marvell’s 


‘First Anniversary’ :?? 
Your private life did a just Pattern give 


How Fathers, Husbands, Pious Sons should live. 
Born to command, your princely vertues slept, 


Like humble David’s, while the flock he kept. 
(133-6) 


Lucy Hutchinson, in her unpublished line-by-line refutation of Waller, used 
the same ‘private/public’ connections to come to opposite conclusions, 
denouncing Cromwell as a man: 


Who lavisht out his wives Inheritance 
Ruynd the Children that he should advance 
And Gam’d away his little thriftles stock 
Slept not like David for he kept his Flock. 
(133-6) 


Marvell, however, was ‘shadowed by the dangers of fatherhood’, estranged 
from the world of patriarchal authority, and a man whose struggle for 
political identity and a secure living was marked by hesitation and delay. In 
the years where he might be thought to have found stability in the service of 
the state, we see in his poetry on Cromwell emotional strain in connecting 
the Protector’s private virtues and his political authority, in considering him 
as a private and a public father. Public and private roles were mutually 


resonant but both also precarious.** The ‘First Anniversary’ praises 
Cromwell’s commitment to the public good: 


For all delight of life thou then didst lose, 
When to command, thou didst thyself depose; 
Resigning up thy privacy so dear, 
To turn the headstrong people’s charioteer; 
For to be Cromwell was a greater thing, 
Than ought below, or yet above a king. 
(221-6) 


The poem praises the political stability brought by the Protectorate, drawing 
as ever on pamphlet and newsbook material to treat the failures of the first 
Protectorate Parliament, and the excesses, in Marvell’s account, of Fifth 


Monarchist opposition to Cromwell.*° The Fifth Monarchists and their 
leaders, Christopher Feake and John Simpson, are denounced as: 


Accursed locusts, whom your king does spit 
Out of the centre of th’unbottomed pit: 
Wand’rers, adult’rers, liars, Munzer’s rest, 
Sorc’rers, atheists, Jesuits, possessed ... 

Oh race most hypocritically strict! 


Bent to reduce us to the ancient pict; 
Well may you act the Adam and the Eve; 
Aye, and the serpent too that did deceive. 
(311-14, 317-20) 


Fifth Monarchists would have no king but Jesus and saw Cromwell as 
betraying their campaign for the rule of the Saints. They contrasted the 
Protector unfavourably with Gideon, the Old Testament commander who 
had refused to become king. Marvell, on the other hand, saw Cromwell as a 
new Gideon, a prophet or magistrate rather than a king: ‘Thou with the 
same strength, and an heart as plain / Didst (like thine olive) still refuse to 
reign’ (257-8). 

Cromwell is seen as a father, a biblical patriarch like Noah, guaranteeing 
a sober liberty to the nation of unruly children: 


Tis not a freedom, that where all command; 
Nor tyranny, where one does them withstand: 
But who of both the bounders knows to lay 
Him as their father must the state obey, 

Thou, and thine house, like Noah’s eight did rest, 
Left by the wars’ flood on the mountain’s crest: 
And the large vale lay subject to thy will, 
Which thou but as an husbandman wouldst till: 
And only didst for others plant the vine 
Of liberty, not drunken with its wine. 

That sober liberty which men may have, 
That they enjoy, but more they vainly crave: 
And such as to their parent’s tents do press, 
May show their own, not see his nakedness. 

(279-92) 


But this praise is disrupted by Marvell’s horrified alarm at the vulnerability 
of this father/ruler. In vivid, discordant passages, that might even have been 
seen as treasonable, the poet imagines Cromwell’s death. The Protector’s 
recent coaching accident had been widely reported in the press, with George 
Wither, for example, presenting it as a ‘miraculous deliverance’ in a poem 
published in The Faithful Scout. Marvell probably also had to treat it in his 
poem, and some commentators suggest the poem argues that the regime as a 
whole could survive the loss of the Protector. But this ‘dark fantasy’ did not 
focus so much on Cromwell’s providential escape as on the terrifying agony 


inspired by the prospect of his death.*° The language is physically precise: 


the ‘brutish fury’ of the horses had ‘soiled in dust thy crown of silver hairs’ 
(178, 180), and the harmony of the natural world is shattered by Cromwell’s 
end: 


Thou Cromwell falling, not a stupid tree, 
Or rock so savage, but it mourned for thee: 
And all about was heard a panic groan, 
As if that Nature’s self were overthrown. 
It seemed the earth did from the centre tear; 
It seemed the sun was fall’n out of the sphere: 
Justice obstructed lay, and Reason fooled; 
Courage disheartened, and Religion cooled. 
A dismal silence through the palace went, 
And then loud shrieks the vaulted marbles rent. 

(201-10) 


The vulnerability of Cromwell’s physical body threatens the body politic 
and the order of the universe. 

Critics have seen Marvell’s songs for Mary Cromwell’s wedding as 
more intimate but also more awkward and uneasy than Waller’s poems for 


her sister Frances.°’ It is in his elegy at Cromwell’s death, however, that 
Marvell’s tortured preoccupations with the perils of fatherhood and the 
deaths of children (seen in many ‘private’ poems) threaten to overwhelm an 
apparently political work. This elegy twice failed to be published in print. It 
was removed at a late stage from the 1681 Poems, and although it was one 
of three poems on Cromwell’s death registered for publication with the 
Stationers’ Company in January 1659, it was replaced in the actual 
publication by a poem by Edmund Waller, presumably because its praise of 
Richard Cromwell had become embarrassing following Richard’s 
overthrow by the army in April. It has been little discussed in modern 
criticism, and the judgement of its first publisher Edward Thompson (in 
1776) that ‘The English language does not boast a more elegant elegiac 
poem than this to the memory of the magnanimous and noble Cromwell’ 
has not been widely shared.’ Modern admirers see it as an ‘engagingly 
personal masterpiece’, qualifying the impact of Cromwell’s regal funeral by 
focusing on the ‘private and domestic Cromwell’ who died a peaceful death 
from love and grief at the recent death from cancer of his daughter 
Elizabeth Claypole. It might be thought that focusing on the Cromwell 
family implied a monarchical or dynastical polity, but most commentators 


argue that Marvell’s picture is of an intimate, godly family with Cromwell a 
father to his daughter, not to the country.*” 

Much criticism seems to me to miss the disturbing, even grotesque, 
nature of much of the poem. Marvell’s engagement with the Protector’s 
death is signalled in the blunt insistence that ‘I saw him dead’, although 
fully a third of the poem concerns the mortal agonies of Elizabeth rather 
than that of Oliver. More precisely the poem presents father and daughter as 
emotionally, physically, and fatally intertwined in mutual, inextricable grief 
and dissolution. Images of pain, of wasting, groaning, pining, and sorrow 
construct a claustrophobic place of torture and grief. 


A silent fire now wastes those limbs of wax, 
And him within his tortured image racks. 
So the flow’r with’ring which the garden crowned, 
The sad root pines in secret under ground. 
Each groan he doubled and each sigh he sighed, 
Repeated over to the restless night. 
No trembling string composed to numbers new, 
Answers the touch in notes more sad, more true. 
She, lest he grieve, hides what she can her pains, 
And he to lessen her’s his sorrow feigns: 
Yet both perceived, yet both concealed their skills, 
And so diminishing increased their ills: 
That whether by each other’s grief they fell, 
Or on their own redoubled, none can tell. 

(53—66) 


The shared decline of father and daughter is framed in imagery of violence 
and blood, liquid dissolution, and wintery anguish: 


So have I seen a vine, whose lasting age 
Of many a winter hath survived the rage. 
Under whose shady tent men every year 
At its rich blood’s expense their sorrow cheer, 
If some dear branch where it extends its life 
Chance to be pruned by an untimely knife, 
The parent-tree unto the grief succeeds, 
And through the wound its vital humour bleeds; 
Trickling in wat’ry drops, whose flowing shape 
Weeps that it falls ere fixed into a grape. 
So the dry stock, no more that spreading vine, 
Frustrates the autumn and the hopes of wine. 

(89-100) 


This elaborate stress on bodily weakness and the sorrows of parental love is 
neither directly political nor simply private or domestic. Rather, the poem’s 
excesses suggest again Marvell’s particularly acute sense of the fragility of 
the patriarchal order, and of the risks of personal and political undoing 
following the trauma of regicide, reawakened at Cromwell’s death. 


THE RESTORATION 


While Marvell’s ‘Elegy’ reveals a characteristic confrontation with pain and 
unease, his official career seemed to prosper, backed by the Protectorate 
establishment. In December 1658 Marvell was made a free burgess of Hull 
on the motion of his brother-in-law Edmund Popple and on the grounds of 
his ‘good service for the town’, as was necessary if he was to stand as a 
candidate for election as a Member of Parliament for the town. He was duly 
elected as an official Cromwellian candidate, defeating the committed 
republican, Henry Vane. In letters to George Downing, the Protectorate’s 
resident at The Hague (admittedly writing in a semi-official capacity), 
Marvell sent news of the Parliament, in which he clearly presented himself 
as a supporter of Richard Cromwell’s regime and hostile to those 
republicans who sought the Protector’s overthrow. As Worden points out, 
Marvell’s Cromwellian stance in 1659 marked him out both from Fairfax 
who sought to subject Richard Cromwell to Parliament’s authority, and 
from Milton whose allegiance was with the republicans.*? Richard 
Cromwell’s fall, the collapse of his Parliament, and the return of the Rump 
cost Marvell his seat in Parliament but he kept his place as a Latin secretary, 
despite the dismissal of his superior John Thurloe. Marvell continued in the 
state’s service as the parliamentarian alliance disintegrated, translating and 
drafting official papers, and servicing committees. His last official 
responsibility was a Latin letter to the Portuguese ambassador, on the eve of 
the Restoration in April 1660. Around the same time, he was re-elected as a 
member for Hull in the Convention Parliament charged with arranging the 
settlement of the nation and the return of the king. 

There is some evidence that Marvell was in touch with the republican 
James Harrington in these months and after 1660 he offered his mentor 
John Milton shelter, despite their earlier political differences. But these do 


seem like acts of friendship rather than political solidarity, for as an MP in 
the Convention Parliament, Marvell cooperated in the recall of the Stuart 
monarchy. He was mostly concerned, however, with unsuccessful attempts 
to secure a broad religious settlement and to preserve something of the 
inclusive national church and religious liberty of the Protectorate. In 
November 1660 he was a teller for the losing side in a vote to put Charles 
IPs ‘Worcester House Declaration’ into law. This would have established a 
‘comprehensive’ national church, moderating episcopal power and allowing 
Presbyterians to remain part of the established church. Marvell was closely 
associated with those moderate former parliamentarians whom we call for 
the sake of convenience ‘Presbyterian’, named, for example, in the list of 
‘friends’ drawn up by the Presbyterian peer Lord Wharton in 1661, and he 
was to maintain broadly this stance for the rest of his life, sympathetic to 
moderate dissent and fiercely anti-popish. Like Nedham and Milton, he had 
been hostile to authoritarian clerical Presbyterianism in the 1640s and 
1650s, but following the narrow episcopalian settlement of the church in 
1660-2, Anglican Bishops were the main threats to religious liberty. One 
legacy of the Interregnum, and one consistent strand in his life, was as a 
‘constant warrior against ecclesiastical tyranny’. His earlier support for 


Oliver Cromwell’s religious policies may have encouraged him to hope that 


Charles II too could be a reliable ally against religious persecution.*! 


Marvell’s taste for secrecy and evasion, so frustrating for critics and 
biographers, helped, of course, to make him a good servant, whether as 
private tutor or official secretary. At not quite 40 this learned and discreet 
man looked to be on the verge of a significant career as a reliable bureaucrat 
and diplomat. Despite a long period of diplomatic service under Carlisle in 
the 1660s, this career did not materialize; his public impact as an author in 
the 1660s and 1670s was of another kind, more overt than anything seen 
before the Restoration although still marked by uncertainty, anonymity, and 
contradiction. In 1647, Marvell had returned to an England, unsettled, 
between two civil wars; as a man who had to be a servant he had been 
forced to make an uncertain way in a world destabilized above all by 
regicide. About Marvell as a man, there is an almost undefinable sense of 
otherness, of isolation, and of unresolved pain. His poetry has been 
described as ‘a brilliant sublimation of a set of social and sexual confusions 
and frustrations’. Marvell’s sexual heterodoxy and his distance from 
conventional patriarchal identity make him a particularly striking, if 


complex, interpreter of the difficulties of coming to terms with regicide, 
difficulties that were sharply personal and ‘affective’, as well as political in 
a conventional sense. 
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CHAPTER 5 


PAUL SEAWARD 


IF poets are the unacknowledged legislators of mankind, it comes as a 
surprise how many acknowledged poets have been proper legislators. In the 
seventeenth century, John Donne, Edmund Waller, Sir John Denham, and 
Andrew Marvell all served in the English Parliament, and of them, both 
Waller and Marvell were figures of some political significance. Yet since 
part of Shelley’s point was to distinguish the imaginative and inspirational 
power of the poet from mere ‘promoters of utility’, 1t is inviting to suppose 
that those poets who became politicians must have been either mediocre 
poets or ineffective MPs, or at best provided the imagination and 
inspiration, rather than the hard graft, of politics. It is arguable, however, 
that the real political role and identity of Andrew Marvell, who served as 
one of the two burgesses for Kingston-upon-Hull in the Parliaments of 
1659, 1660, and 1661, the latter of which lasted until his death in 1678, is 
obscured by that assumption, and further clouded by his near canonization, 
along with Milton, by eighteenth-century Whigs as one of the eloquent 
consciences of the early history of their movement, rather than as one of its 
dirty-handed operatives. That conclusion seems confirmed by a slightly 
underpowered parliamentary career in which a handful of tongue-tied 
speeches suggest a political diffidence and ineptitude entirely at odds with 
the bite of his written poetry and prose. With his denunciations of the 
corruption of government and of Parliament’s ‘quintessence of arbitrary 
malice’ towards dissent, posterity has remembered his political contribution 
as a Satirist, rather than as a front-rank politician. 


It is not unjust to regard Marvell’s satire as vastly more important both 
to the politics of his time and to posterity than the hours he spent in the 
chamber and committees of the House of Commons: but there is more to 
Marvell as politician than immediately meets the eye, or rather, than 
Marvell wished to present to it, for Marvell was adept, as many anti-court 
politicians of the later seventeenth century were, at covering his tracks. In 
his memoir, the polemicist and eventual bishop Samuel Parker hinted at the 
poet’s behind-the-scenes influence. Widely loathed himself, Parker had 
much reason to loathe Marvell, who had skewered him in 1672 in The 
Rehearsal Transpros’d. ‘Amongst these lewd Revilers, the lewdest was one 
whose name was Marvel’, Parker wrote bitterly, condemning him as a 
satirist ‘for the use of the faction’, ‘not so much ... thro’ quickness of wit, 
as sowerness of temper’. After the Restoration, Parker went on, he had ‘for 
the sake of a livelihood’ secured election for ‘a Borough, in which his father 
had exercis’d the office of a Presbyterian teacher, and done notable service 
in the Rebellion’: 


for there was an ancient custom, that the expences of those that were elected into Parliament, 
should be born by the Borough for which they were chosen, at the rate of five shillings a day. 
This custom had a long time been antiquated and out of date, Gentlemen despising so vile a 
stipend, that was given like alms to the poor; yet he requir’d it for the sake of a bare 
subsistence, altho’ in this mean poverty he was nevertheless haughty and insolent. In all 
Parliaments he was an enemy to the King’s affairs, being one of those Conspirators, who 
being sixty in number, of the remains of the Rebellion, had bound themselves by oath, from 
the beginning, to give all the trouble they could to the King, and especially never to vote for 
granting any taxes. But these men had little weight in that Assembly, being look’d upon with 
shame and disgrace, so that if they would do no good, they could do no hurt; for they were 
hardly ever suffer’d to speak without being hiss’d at; and our Poet could not speak without a 
sound basting: Wherefore, having frequently undergone this discipline, he learn’d at length to 


hold his tongue. ! 


MARVELL AND HULL 


Parker’s aggrieved sneer emphasizes two features of Marvell’s 
parliamentary career. The most familiar is the poet’s long and close 
representative relationship with the city of Hull, which he served as one of 
its members in the 1659 Parliament and the 1660 Convention along with 
John Ramsden, a Hull merchant of Presbyterian views, and in the Cavalier 
Parliament of 1661 with Anthony Gylby, a soldier, royalist, and the town’s 


lieutenant governor. Parker was wrong to imply that Marvell’s receipt of 
wages was unusually mercenary or servile, for although the practice was in 
decline, Marvell was far from the only member who was being paid wages 


by his constituency in the 1660s.” Parker was wrong, too, about the rate 
Marvell received: the payments to him show that he was consistently paid 
6s. 8d. for each day’s parliamentary attendance throughout his career. 
Averaging out at about £23 a year over the time he was a member, the 
money was probably a significant supplement to Marvell’s other income, 
but it was a long way short of the £200 a year he had obtained from 
government office in the 1650s.° There may, though, have been a 
relationship between the receipt of parliamentary wages and the member’s 
commitment to his constituency. Samuel Pepys remarked in March 1668 
that 


the bane of the Parliament hath been the leaving off the old custom of the places allowing 
wages to them that served them in Parliament, by which they chose men that understood their 
business and would attend it, and they could expect an account from, which now they cannot; 
and so the Parliament is become a company of men unable to give account for the interest of 


the place they serve for.4 


Marvell certainly could give an account. There is probably more evidence 
about the relationship between Marvell and his constituency than there is 
for any other member of the Commons in late seventeenth-century England. 
It is difficult to say whether this is because Hull was more demanding than 
other constituencies, Marvell was more diligent than his colleagues, or 
Hull’s municipal archive is better preserved than those of similar towns. 
Hull does seem to have been traditionally demanding of its representatives, 


and his predecessors had been almost as solicitous as was Marvell. The 
series of 294 letters to the corporation, from November 1660 to July 1678, 
are not in themselves unusual: while parliamentary proceedings were held 
in private and not meant to be reported, some members took extensive 
notes, and many sent reports to their friends or constituents outlining what 
was going on. Commercially produced newsletters were available which 
could cover parliamentary business for subscribers.° Marvell’s letters to 
Hull, however, are unique both in their number and in the depth with which 
they discuss parliamentary business and affairs of interest to their 
recipients. During a session, Marvell seems to have written at least once a 


week to Hull: in 1677 he was writing roughly every other night.’ The letters 


are guarded on more general affairs—Marvell reserved his most 
circumstantial and detailed accounts of parliamentary politics for his 
gossipy, funny, and affectionate—and sometimes angry—letters to his 
nephew, William Popple. They focus instead on matters of particular 
concern or relevance to Hull: financial legislation, frequently; but also 
business risks and opportunities, such as the City of London’s plans in 1674 
to bring in a bill for paving streets and rebuilding churches, through an 
imposition on coal; or in October 1675, when reporting the vote to provide 
the funds for twenty new ships for the navy, he alluded to the prospects of 
some of them being built at Hull.® 

Occasionally Marvell, when busy, passed his notes of parliamentary 
proceedings to Robert Stockdale for him to write up into reports for the 
corporation.” Stockdale, appointed the town’s ‘intelligencer’, was one of a 
number of men who, along with Gylby and Marvell, were regularly 
entrusted with Hull’s interests at Westminster and Whitehall. They also 
included Lord Belasyse, the lord lieutenant of the East Riding and the 
town’s governor, and thus Gylby’s senior officer; various solicitors; and the 
town’s high steward—initially George Monck, Duke of Albemarle, but after 
his death, Belasyse, and later the Duke of Monmouth. 10 

Such cooperation was far from always harmonious: Marvell fell out with 
Gylby shortly after the beginning of the Cavalier Parliament, though exactly 
why is uncertain; Phil Withington has pointed to the corporation’s vote in 
July 1661 on whether to ask Marvell to deal with the government over the 
renewal of the town’s charter, which implies some doubts that his political 
credentials would help to secure favours from the royal government: 
although Marvell’s involvement was accepted, he has suggested that he was 
thereafter frozen out, with the town’s business committed largely to Gylby 


instead.'' The loss of Marvell’s correspondence with the corporation 
between June 1661 and March 1663 makes it difficult to gauge whether this 
was so.'* His absence on a mysterious mission to the Dutch Republic from 
close to the end of the 1661-2 session until six weeks into the 1663 session 
(an absence which caused something of a crisis in his relationship with the 
corporation) and his authorized absence on a formal diplomatic legation to 
Russia, Sweden, and Denmark in 1664—5 made it impossible for him to 
follow business during those years as effectively as he had previously done. 


For much of the time, however, the letters suggest efficient, if sometimes 
distant, collaboration, on both parliamentary and non-parliamentary 
business. Much of the parliamentary business required not only procedural 
knowledge but also a good deal of political sophistication: advice to the 
corporation in 1660 and 1661 on its proposed bill to make Hull into a new 
parish separate from the neighbouring one of Hessle involved delicate 
political judgements about the timing and the content of the bill. When the 
corporation sought to pass another private bill in 1670 concerning an 
imposition on coal being traded through the port, Marvell and Gylby 
warned of the difficulty and expense Great Yarmouth had been put to in 
obtaining a similar bill the previous year, and went about backing a bill to 
the same effect for Boston currently in its passage through the House in the 


hope of gaining friends for Hull’s possible attempt.!? When the hearth tax 
was being criticized in Parliament they offered to raise a specific issue of 
concern to Hull; they pursued the interests of the town over privileges for 
Swedish merchants in debates on the imposition of additional duties on 
foreign commodities;!* and in May 1675 Marvell seems to have initiated a 
bill to suppress pedlars, an issue of particular concern to the corporation.!° 
Marvell and Gylby were also expected to pursue the interest of Hull’s 
Trinity House, a guild in whose hands rested the navigation of the Humber. 
There are another sixty-nine letters from Marvell to Trinity House; Gylby, 
who was at least by 1678 a member of the fraternity, also corresponded 
with them.!f Most of their correspondence concerned the long-running 
issue of building a lighthouse at Spurn Head and the attempt to secure 
authority to collect dues from passing shipping to fund it and to profit from 
it. Marvell was adept at frustrating the schemes of a royalist soldier, 
Colonel, later Sir, Philip Frowde (and later secretary to Anne Hyde, 
Duchess of York), who planned to secure for himself the rights to collect 
dues for a lighthouse. In March and April 1662, Gylby and Marvell were 
active in London campaigning on behalf of the fraternity against the 
passage of Frowde’s bill, requesting a fund of £100 ‘which we yet indeed 
haue no use of but if need be we must haue ready at hand to reward such as 
will not otherwise befriend your businesse’ (though the list of expenses 
incurred in dealing with the business do not include anything quite so 
underhand).'’ Negotiations and discussions on the bill proceeded fitfully 
over more than a decade, with Frowde and Trinity House able to block each 


other’s efforts to secure a patent for the lighthouse. In 1670 he was 
negotiating with Frowde over a joint approach to Parliament, insisting on 
the need to obtain the support of other ports for the scheme: he and Gylby 
had just been blocking a bill to extend the privilege obtained by Dover of 
collecting levies to support the building of their pier.!8 When Frowde made 
moves to obtain a royal patent, instead of an act of Parliament, to grant him 
the rights he sought, Marvell advised Trinity House that Parliament might 
well object to it:!° he joined the protests in the Commons against a patent 
for building light-houses in Ireland in order to remind the House of the 
objections to patents and patentees.2? Eventually another man, Justinian 
Angell, would secure a patent, in spite of Marvell’s efforts to enlist the 
support of the London Trinity House (with which he had collaborated in 
stifling another bill for Dover Pier, and of which he became a member, and 
also helped when it encountered political difficulties).7! 

Marvell’s correspondence with Hull shows him to have been an 
assiduous advocate for his constituents and an acute observer of and adviser 
on parliamentary tactics, well versed in the management and procedure of 
the House of Commons. The correspondence implies that during 
parliamentary sessions he was exceptionally busy: he often claimed to have 
no time to write to the corporation because of the pressure of business in the 
Commons; in 1678 the solicitor trying to pursue Trinity House’s business 
could not get to speak to him.” Nevertheless, Marvell’s actual involvement 
in the detail of parliamentary business seems surprisingly slim. In only two 
cases is there any indication that he was closely involved in drafting 
legislation.” For many of the committees to which he was appointed he 
was there simply as one of the Yorkshire members, rather than because he 
was himself conspicuously interested. Marvell’s frequent protestations that 
he was extremely busy with parliamentary affairs seem at odds with the 
fairly moderate record of his actual activity. Busy though he must have been 
on Hull’s behalf, his constituents’ concerns were plainly not always his 
principal focus. So what was Marvell doing in Parliament? 


MARVELL AND THE CONSPIRATORS 


The answer, for Parker, and for many of his ilk, was that Marvell was a 
central figure in the small band of ‘conspirators’ who sought to throw 


obstacles in the path of the restored royal government.** What, exactly, 
Parker meant by this is obscure. While there is certainly evidence for 
Marvell’s association with some of the senior politicians who were, at one 
point or another, prominent opponents of the court of Charles I during the 
1660s and 1670s, the depth and closeness of those associations are less 
clear. Despite their shared political views, there is almost no evidence of a 
connection with Anthony Ashley Cooper, the first Earl of Shaftesbury, 
Charles II’s lord chancellor, who after his dismissal in 1674 was one of the 
most dynamic, if divisive, figures within the opposition movement; and his 
relationship with George Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham, the erratic 
anti-episcopal frondeur, though very likely, remains frustratingly impossible 
to pin down. Charles Howard, Earl of Carlisle, who would be a rather 
cautious presence within the opposition movement in the late 1670s, 
employed him in his diplomatic mission in 1663. Marvell’s eighteenth- 
century biographer referred to the poet’s friendship with Lord Cavendish, 
the heir to the earldom of Devonshire, and an important presence among the 
‘country’ members of the House of Commons in the 1670s and early 
1680s.” 

The most significant and best attested ‘ancient friendship’ was that with 
Philip Wharton, fourth Lord Wharton. Even this rests on a very small 


amount of evidence: only a handful of letters between them survive.*° The 
first evidence that they knew each other comes in Wharton’s 1660 list of 
members of the House of Commons, in which Marvell is listed as one of 


fourteen Yorkshire members to be managed by ‘Mr. Darcy’.?” Marvell was 
listed again in Wharton’s list of ‘frends’ at the beginning of the Cavalier 
Parliament.” Like others of Wharton’s lists, it is hard to interpret—a 
number of those marked in both lists appear neither to have been Wharton’s 
real friends nor in any way sympathetic with his politics—and this is not the 
place to speculate on its exact meaning. But it is worth noting here that the 
first piece of evidence we have of the relationship between the peer and the 
poet concerns parliamentary management, in what is apparently one of the 
first attempts to draw up a list estimating how members were likely to vote. 
Wharton’s 1660 and 1661 lists may have had more to do with Wharton’s 
efforts to avoid exclusion from the Act of Indemnity than with the key 


political issues, which perhaps explains their oddity; but Marvell, like 
Wharton, was quickly associated with the efforts in the Convention to resist 
the full re-establishment of the pre-Civil War Church of England. Marvell, 
like other opponents of prelatical Anglicanism, was regarded as belonging 
to a ‘Presbyterian’ group, and he used the term himself, in ‘The Last 
Instructions to a Painter’. It is not quite clear that he saw it as applying to 
his own political position, and indeed, it was highly imprecise in placing the 
Church’s opponents ideologically.’ Nevertheless, the ‘Presbyterians’ seem 
to have been a reasonably coherent and effective group, and it seems likely 
that Marvell came to play a significant role within it. In fact it was largely 
Marvell who would define it. 

Marvell’s close involvement in two bills designed to mitigate the 
consequences of the expected re-erection of episcopacy in England and 


Wales in the second session of the Convention signalled the beginning of 


his connection with it°° Marvell was far from the only, or even the most 


important, person planning and executing these manoeuvres in the 
Commons, but his affiliations were no doubt noticed, and may have marked 
him out in the loyalist and pro-Church atmosphere of the Cavalier 
Parliament, which succeeded the Convention in 1661, as a target for some 
sort of reprisals. As well as his falling-out with Gylby in 1661, there was a 


row with the MP and future minister Thomas Clifford in 1662, though this 


may have had something to do with the Dover Pier bill.7! The attempt to 


remove him from Parliament shortly after the opening of the 1663 session 
probably was motivated by a dislike of his politics. Lord Belasyse, to whom 
Marvell had from time to time turned for support in putting Hull’s case, 
encouraged the corporation to replace him on the grounds of his absence 
abroad. It was an empty threat, as the House had decided on previous 


occasions not to take action in such cases, but it might have been a shot 


across Marvell’s bows.°2 


Marvell’s absence abroad removed him from the sessions of early 1664 
and 1664-5, and he left little trace during the 1665 session. Marvell’s 
recorded activity was still hardly impressive in the 1666-7 session, when 
the plague, the Fire of London, and a stalemate in the war against the Dutch 
Republic that had begun in 1665 muted the loyalist atmosphere of its 
predecessors. He participated in the committee investigating the Fire, 
where, along with a number of other ‘Presbyterians’, including his friend 


Sir Edward Harley, he backed the claims that the fire had been connected to 


a Catholic conspiracy.** The session was most notable for the effective 
campaign, partly inspired by Buckingham, to disrupt the court’s efforts to 
secure tax grants to continue the war. Marvell’s return to political 
engagement was more evident in satire: “Last Instructions to a Painter’, 
incorporating a heightened and tendentious account of the debates over 
supply in November and December 1666, marked his commitment to the 
campaign against a corrupt court and its presiding (and warring) politicians 
Clarendon and Henry Bennet, Lord Arlington, though it was not actually 
composed until after Clarendon’s dismissal in the wake of the naval disaster 
in the Medway in June 1667 and the following political crisis. 

It was at this point that Marvell came to real prominence. He spoke more 
in the House in the 1667-8 session, convened in October 1667, than in any 
other—nine of his fourteen recorded interventions in the thirteen sessions of 
the Cavalier Parliament come in this session. The politics of the period after 
Clarendon’s fall were characterized by enormous factional competition and 
instability, and Marvell’s contributions to debate suggest the complexities 
of navigating through it. In October and November he appeared to be 
opposing the moves to impeach Clarendon, surprisingly in view of his 
condemnation of the former chancellor in ‘Last Instructions’.** His attack 
on Arlington in February 1668, during a debate on the report of a committee 
of inquiry into the disaster of the previous year, was probably related to the 
intense struggle between Buckingham and Arlington for succession to 
Clarendon’s position of pre-eminence. It implies that Marvell now saw 
Arlington as at the centre of the web of corruption which would become a 
theme of his writings. Marvell’s role in the campaign against the renewal of 
the Conventicle Act—a measure banning nonconformist religious meetings 
—is clear enough: apart from his two speeches against it, a letter to 
Wharton on 9 May 1668 suggests that he was closely in touch with the peer 
over the row between the two Houses about jurisdiction in the case of 
Thomas Skinner versus the East India Company, a row fostered in order to 
secure the break-up of the session before the Conventicle bill could be 


passed.*° 


The passage of the Conventicle Act in return for supply, through a deal 
struck by the king in early 1670, was a bitter end to Marvell’s hopes for 


political change. He wrote to his nephew William Popple in March 1670 of 
his opinion 
that the king was never since his coming in, nay, all things considered, no king since the 


conquest, so absolutely powerful at Home, as he is at present. Nor any Parliament, or Places, 
so certainly and constantly supplyed with Men of the same Temper. In such a Conjuncture, 


dear Will, what probability is there of my doing anything to the purpose?*° 


As in the early 1660s, he may have withdrawn a little from opposition 
politics, and taken his activism in other directions: contacts with the Duke 
of Buckingham’s disreputable protégé, Colonel Blood, in 1670; his 
shadowy association with Dutch agents in 1672-4; and, of course, satire— 
The Rehearsal Transpros’d published in November 1672, The Rehearsall 
Transpros’d: The Second Part in December 1673, and Mr. Smirke in April 
1676. But the disintegration of the so-called ‘Cabal’ ministry in late 1674, 
impelled by a failure to sustain a renewed war against the Dutch and the 
looming issue of the Catholicism of the heir to the throne, Charles II’s 
brother James, Duke of York, marked a new phase in Restoration politics. 
The king’s new lord treasurer, Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby, attempted 
to reconstruct the alliance of court with the Church and its ‘cavalier’ allies, 
on which its earlier success had been built. A number of key politicians, 
including Buckingham and Shaftesbury, signalled their break with the court. 
Alongside them, Marvell re-emerged as a significant presence in the House 
of Commons. 

He was not, however, a significant voice. Marvell never spoke again in 
the House as frequently as he had in 1667-8: perhaps he was put off by the 
barracking to which Parker referred. He was active in other ways. He may 
have taken a particular interest in the committee of privileges and elections, 
the focus of partisan competition through its examinations of disputed 
elections. His first recorded intervention in a dispute of this kind came in 
December 1669, when Marvell acted as teller over a Bridgwater election, 
unsuccessfully defending the election of Francis Rolle, son of a 
Presbyterian elder and Interregnum judge, against a former royalist army 
officer. In May 1675 he wrote from the committee discussing the dispute at 
Chester between Colonel Werden, another former royalist army officer and 


household servant of the Duke of York, and William Williams, who would 


become an active opponent of the court.*’ One of the two occasions in 


February 1677 on which he served as a teller with William Sacheverell 


(later a prominent opponent of the court), concerned the Newark election.*® 


In his letter to Hull a month later Marvell referred to the House’s 
consideration of the report of the committee of privileges on the Bewdley 
election, in which the election of Thomas Foley, a patron of 
nonconformists, was overturned, and he wrote of his attendance at the 
committee on the York election (the 1673 election at which Marvell’s friend 
Sir Henry Thompson had been chosen).° ? Later that month he reported on 
the Newark election, and the following one he reported a determination of 
the committee about bribery that was agreed by the House.*? In June 1678 
he excused himself from writing more because the committee of privileges 
was sitting that night to discuss the election at Grantham ‘in which most of 
us are more then ordinarily concerned’: the contest was a struggle against a 
candidate promoted by Danby’s close ally, the Earl of Lindsey.*! 

Marvell had, by then, many enemies. The open secret of his involvement 
in a series of effective satires against the Church and churchmen, his 
increasingly partisan role in Parliament, and possibly his sexuality, made 
him a target for the court’s supporters. He was more vulnerable after the 
effective counter-coup against the court’s opponents masterminded by 
Danby shortly after the opening of the 1677 session. Danby secured the 
imprisonment of the four peers who were their leading spokesmen— 
including Wharton and Buckingham—for their temerity in claiming that 
Parliament had been dissolved, ipso facto, by its fifteen-month prorogation 
since 1675. Marvell made one of his by now rare speeches a few weeks 
later, on 27 March, against Danby’s attempt to overcome anxieties about the 
accession of the Duke of York by putting the bishops in charge of the 
education of his children. The speech was sufficiently important to be 
referred to slyly on the following day by the Speaker, Danby’s then ally 
Edward Seymour (with whom Marvell had crossed swords before, over 
Clarendon’s impeachment). On 29 March an accidental stumble in front of 
his friend Sir Philip Harcourt was interpreted by hostile witnesses as an 
attempt to pick a fight. A demand that he be sent to the Tower was too 
opportunistic to succeed; but Marvell was clearly marked out by his 


enemies as someone to be removed from the House.*” 


THE COURT AND THE COUNTRY: ‘THE LAST 
INSTRUCTIONS TO A PAINTER’ 


Marvell, in other words, was an important practitioner in the politics of the 
1660s and 1670s, both on behalf of his constituents, and in national issues. 
But his importance as a practitioner may have lain as much in his role as 
observer, adviser, strategist and tactician, and interpreter as in his activity 
on the floor of the House. Marvell’s eighteenth-century biographer, Thomas 
Cooke, confirmed that ‘he seldom spoke in Parliament, but he had great 
Influence without Doors over the Members of both Houses’.*° We have 
already seen how he deployed that influence in his letters to Hull. We might 
imagine how, in the chamber and out of it, he operated behind the scenes, 
discreetly strategizing and spin-doctoring. At the same time, in written 
satire and polemic, Marvell built a powerful interpretation of parliamentary 
politics that would become a foundational element of the Whig view of 
English seventeenth-century history. 

Marvell’s first essay on parliamentary politics was ‘The Last 
Instructions to a Painter’. The mock-epic about the events of 1666 and 1667 
culminating in the Medway disaster of June that year is probably the third 
of Marvell’s contributions to the series of ‘Advice to a Painter’ poems, 
responses to Edmund Waller’s celebration of the Duke of York’s victory 
over the Dutch at Lowestoft in June 1665, ‘Last Instructions to a Painter’. 
Controversy still surrounds the extent to which Marvell was responsible for 
The Second Advice (which is dated March 1666) and The Third Advice 
(seen by Pepys in January 1667), though both are now seen as at least in 
part his work. The responses to Waller in Second and Third Advices focus 
largely on naval operations, though in the second there were plenty of 
references to the corruption of the Duchess of York and her father, the Earl 
of Clarendon, and other court figures, and in the third the central figure, the 
wife of General George Monck, Duke of Albemarle, becomes a vehicle for 
ambiguous attacks which could be read either as implied criticism of her, or 
of royal policy. 

‘The Last Instructions’, written in September 1667, about ten months or 
so after the events it describes, is longer, far more ambitious, and much 
more complex than either of the other two. Most important for our purpose 


here is its central section, where, in 230 lines, Marvell describes, in some 
detail, a debate in the House of Commons on supply. It is cast as an epic 
struggle over the court’s demand for an extension to the excise to provide 
the money needed to set out the fleet for the next campaigning season 
against the Dutch. On the one side, court supporters are efficiently 
marshalled to force it through the House. On the other, a shambolic, but 
true-hearted, ragtag-and-bobtail army of the ‘country’, in alliance with 
‘Presbyterians’, struggles to beat them back. As an account of a debate it is 
highly impressionistic and schematic. The excise was certainly one of the 
principal options pursued by the court to give effect to the resolution on 12 
October 1666 that £1,800,000 be raised to meet the costs of setting out the 
fleet for the following year. Despite this initial demonstration of its 
dominance of the Commons, the court struggled, over the following weeks, 
to obtain an agreement on how the money should be raised. John Milward, 
whose diary is the main source for what was said in the House during the 
session, referred to it as in part a contest between the court, favouring ‘a 
general excise of all things’, and the ‘presbyterian party’, which supported a 
land tax. After about a month’s debates, the court climbed down over the 
general excise on 8 November. 

There are several things very remarkable about the passage in ‘Last 
Instructions’ concerning these debates. The first is the detail, 
impressionistic though it may be, that it provides about parliamentary 
proceedings, including naming individual members and exposing how they 
voted in the House. In some ways its closest cousin is the much more 
innocuous ‘Parliament Fart’ poem of the second decade of the seventeenth 
century, a rather feeble mock-heroic joke which describes the responses of 
members to Henry Ludlow’s unfortunate loss of control during the debates 
on the Union of England and Scotland in 1607; it was still being added to in 
the 1620s, and appeared in print in 1655 in Musarum Deliciae or the Muses 
Recreation and in 1660 in Le Prince d’Amour, or the Prince of Love: 


Marvell may well therefore have known about it.*+ But though it attempts 
to sketch the character and contribution of individual members, unlike the 
‘Last Instructions’ the ‘Parliament Fart’ poem does not purport to be a 
description of a real debate. And although a case has been made that it was 
mildly subversive in intent, it has nothing like the highly satirical and 
polemical quality of Marvell’s verse. 


‘Last Instructions’ would certainly have been seen as subversive: it was 
not, however, printed in Marvell’s lifetime, and seems to have had fairly 
limited circulation in manuscript. It is possible that circulation was never 
intended, though given the success of the previous ‘Advice to a Painter’ 
poems, this seems unlikely. With its blacklist of the names of those who led 
the charge for the court on the excise, this section of the work looks like the 
sort of attempt to attract the attention of the public to what was going on in 
Parliament that was such a feature—and unwelcome feature, to its victims 
—of the politics of the 1640s. It might be compared, for example, to the list 
of those who voted against the third reading of the bill for the attainder of 
Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, on 21 April 1641 which was 
distributed through the city under the title ‘Straffordians, or enemies to their 
country’.*> The publication of a division list like this (even if only in part) 
was not repeated for almost forty years, although, as Jason Peacey has 
pointed out, readers of newsbooks, pamphlets, and printed public 
statements during the Civil War were able to gauge, as never before, the 
positions and activities of members of the House of Commons, as 
information on the allegiances and financial and other rewards obtained by 
MPs was widely circulated.*° In 1666 it was some years since politics had 
been quite as open or as charged as this; but there are signs that in the wake 
of the Fire of London and in the midst of a developing political crisis the 
Commons was again acutely sensitive to this sort of publicity. There were 
complaints that the Duke of Buckingham and many others hung around at 
the back door to the chamber listening to debates, and would then spread 
reports of them outside; the House ordered leave to bring in a bill ‘for 
punishment of such Members as shall make misrepresentations abroad of 
what doth pass in the House’; and what was called ‘a libel against several 
members’ was found in the House in the form of a letter directed to the 
‘Presbyterian’ lawyer Sir John Maynard.*/ 

The 1666 libel does not survive, and it certainly was not ‘The Last 
Instructions’, which was not written until nearly a year later. But Marvell’s 
poem could have been described in the same way and its roll call of 
members ready to support the court’s proposed increase in the excise could 
easily be read as a list of those worthy of their countrymen’s scorn, if 
nothing else. Marvell was probably alive to the possibilities of the 
parliamentary blacklist, at least later on: around eleven years later, in 
January 1678, Marvell’s An Account of the Growth of Popery appeared 


closely in association with another influential blacklist, A Seasonable 
Argument to Persuade all the Grand Juries in England to Petition for a 
New Parliament, Or, a List of the Principal Labourers in the Grand Design 
of Popery and Arbitrary Power. The work would be emulated about 
eighteen months after that (and after Marvell’s death) in A List of One 
Unanimous Club of Voters which printed details of payments by the crown 
to MPs out of secret funds, revealed in the course of impeachment 
proceedings against Danby during the early 1679 Parliament. 

While Marvell’s poem is remarkable in the first place for the exposure of 
the details of parliamentary proceedings, perhaps its most interesting 
feature is the complex factional analysis it presents, its frank division of the 
House into two opposing blocs—‘the court and country, both set right / On 
Opp’site points, the black against the white’-—and its detailed 
deconstruction of those blocs. The idea of a court—country division was not 
new, but it was seen as admitting to an unwelcome truth, and it was used 
here much more systematically than ever before. Marvell breaks it down, 
listing seventeen categories of court supporters. Most are for comic effect. 
‘The early wittols’-—the complaisant cuckolds—are led by the poet Sir John 
Denham, whose young wife was reputed (apparently inaccurately) to be the 
mistress of the Duke of York; ‘procurers’, led by Edward Progers, are 
probably the bedchamber officers who are accused of obtaining women for 
the king and the Duke of York. Nevertheless, some of the categories are at 
least semi-serious: ‘old courtiers’; ‘expectants’ (those hoping for office); 
‘court officers’; Clarendon’s allies; supporters of the bishops; lawyers; 
those who are dependent on their parliamentary immunity in order to escape 
prosecution for debt; and so on. It amounts to a catalogue of various types 
of corruption. Significantly, each group is led by an individual. In listing 
these men who are supposed to be responsible for managing the blocks, it 
echoes the organization of Wharton’s lists of 1660 and 1661. Similar lists 
would be prepared by Danby in the 1670s: indeed, Marvell himself was 


included on one of them during the 1669-71 session. Arlington and 
Thomas Clifford, the two men for whom Marvell seems to have reserved 


his greatest contempt, were almost certainly doing the same thing as they 


were building up a court party before 1666.” 


In contrast to the court, its opponents are characterized as virtuous, but 
disorganized: ‘all in loose quarters lay, / Without intelligence, command, or 
pay; / A scattered body, which the foe ne’er tried, / But oft’ner did among 


themselves divide’ (Il. 239-42). Indeed, the disorganization turns out to be a 
strength: ‘Each thinks his person represents the whole, / And with that 
thought does multiply his soul: / Believes himself an army; theirs, one man 
/ As easily conquered, and believing can’ (11. 269-70). They have their key 
figures as well—Marvell names a series of members who were central to 
the attacks on the court over the 1666—7 session: Giles Strangwayes, Sir 
Richard Temple, Edward Seymour, Brome Whorwood, Henry Williams, 
John Lovelace, Edmund Waller, and Sir Robert Howard (11. 245—66)—but 
these are individual actors, without a following of their own. There is one 
exception: the ‘sullen band of Presbyterian Switzers’, who are clearly meant 
to be unusually disciplined, though, unlike the courtiers, no individual is 
named as their leader. The final ‘unknown reserve’ proves to be ‘A gross of 
English gentry, nobly born, / Of clear estates, and to no faction sworn’ (Il. 
287-8). 

That theme of organization and disorganization is perhaps why ‘Last 
Instructions’ applies so relentlessly a series of military metaphors to 
parliamentary politics: the court mustering on Tothill Fields; Strangwayes 
acting like Horatius defending the bridge against the Etruscan king Lars 
Porsena; the ‘Presbyterian Switzers’; though this is also no doubt the result 
of the martial theme of the poem as a whole.” But more significantly, the 
poem provides a narrative about what was going on in the debates in 1666— 
7; it articulates an analysis of parliamentary politics on which the idea of a 
‘country party’ would be founded; and it sets out the dilemmas involved in 
making that movement into a real force in English politics. The 
parliamentary passages of ‘Last Instructions’ are about the links between 
court corruption and political organization: it makes a virtue of the fact that 
the court’s opponents are incapable of real organization, and are always 
reactive; it explicitly acknowledges that a coalition of the court’s opponents 
on specific issues with the Presbyterians and the ‘English gentry’ is required 
to effectively combat the court in the Cavalier Parliament. 

The division between court and country in ‘Last Instructions’ is not 
simply descriptive: it is also intended to be persuasive, to foster the 
relationships it describes. The difficulty in getting the country gentlemen to 
resist the court’s blandishments is the basic point of Marvell’s 
parliamentary satire: ‘candidly credulous for once, nay twice / But sure the 
devil cannot cheat them thrice’. On another point it is eloquently silent. It is 
particularly striking that, in comparison to some of Marvell’s polemic and 


his letters, it makes very little out of the religious issue. Supporters of the 
bishops are, it is true, on the side of the court; but the issue of religion is 
otherwise not mentioned. The poem goes out of its way to flatter old 
royalists who were critics of the court (some of whom, particularly Giles 
Strangwayes, would later be put in Marvell’s personal pandemonium for 


their vigorously pro-episcopal stance).°! It suggests that Marvell—and 
those with whom he was allied—was then aiming to build an alliance with 
‘cavaliers’ in order to bring about an end to the power of Clarendon. It also 
implied a mechanism to do so: the series of questions at its end sets out an 
agenda for the investigation into the Medway disaster that would find their 
echo in the work of a committee (of which Marvell was a member) 
established in late October.” 

That anti-Clarendonian alliance fell apart shortly after Clarendon was 
sacked from the chancellorship at the end of August 1667. ‘The Last 
Instructions’ is dated 4 September. Within two months, Presbyterians in the 
House of Commons including Marvell were defending the former 
chancellor from the onslaught of men like Edward Seymour, who had been 
praised in the poem. An alliance with anti-court and pro-Church royalists 
based around the idea of the corruption of the parliamentary system may 
have been an appropriate move in 1666 to bring down two hated ministers 
and what they stood for. Over the 1667-8 session, as ‘Presbyterians’ moved 
on to work for a dissolution of the present Cavalier Parliament and its 
replacement with a body more sympathetic to dissent, and even for a radical 
revision of the Restoration religious settlement, the chances of such a 
coalition withered away. 


THE GROWTH OF PARLIAMENTARY CORRUPTION 


Danby’s opportunistic attempt to base an appeal to Parliament on a firm 
alliance with the bishops and the Church in early 1675 again raised the 
question of whether an alliance between anti-episcopal and ‘country’ forces 
was possible. The 1675 pamphlet of John Locke and the first Earl of 
Shaftesbury, A Letter from a Person of Quality, detailing the struggle in the 
Lords against Danby’s Test Bill which sought to remove Catholics and 
dissenters alike from involvement in politics, emphasized the good faith of 


the old Cavaliers while presenting them as the dupes of corrupt courtiers. 
But with its attack on Danby’s episcopal allies, the Letter would make a big 
step towards defining the court and the country as pro- and anti-episcopal 


camps.” Marvell’s greatest contribution to ‘country’ polemic, An Account 
of the Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Government in England, which 
appeared in print at the very beginning of 1678, took a subtly different tack. 
Combining an explosive political narrative of the past ten years with a 
detailed summary of the debates of the previous (1677) session, it was a 
hugely influential document in the development of the ‘country party’ 
ideology. It built on the tone and the method of a Letter from a Person of 
Quality, using the debates of the House of Commons to provide the spine of 
a narrative about a conspiracy to undermine Parliament, the law, and the 
Protestant religion. But the Letter had placed its stress on Danby’s efforts to 
‘make a distinct Party from the rest of the Nation of the High Episcopal 
Man, and the Old Cavalier’, and had barely mentioned his work to build 


support in the Commons through distributing office and pensions.** The 
Account shared much more with the speech Shaftesbury had made in the 
Lords on 20 November 1675, which had aimed at the systematic efforts of 
Danby to actively manage the House and the fact that Parliament was now 


in its sixteenth session and seventeenth year with no general election and no 
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renewal of its representative credentials since 166 The Account barely 


mentions the role of the bishops,”® is more charitable than the Letter was to 


the ‘honest old Cavaliers’,°’ and places the corruption of Parliament at its 


centre.’ Since 1667, Marvell had continued his interest in the pernicious 
effect of the distribution of offices, supporting in 1675 a ‘place’ bill, 


removing the right to sit in the House from government officers.°”? Now the 
Account elaborated on the analysis of the Commons in the ‘Last 
Instructions’. Almost a third of the Commons, it claimed, held ‘beneficial 
offices under his majesty, in the privy council, the army, the navy, the law, 
the Household, the revenue both in England and Ireland, or in attendance on 
his Majesties person’; another third was composed of men who were 
‘hungry and out of Office’.°°A last third were ‘the necessary men’—a 
disreputable proletariat of those who relied on parliamentary privilege to 
protect them from debtors’ prison, reliant on cash handouts from the court 
to keep them on call as lobby-fodder. Protecting the independence of 
Parliament was no more than ‘an handful of Salt, a sparkle of Soul, that 


hath hitherto preserved this gross Body from Putrefaction, some Gentlemen 
that are constant, invariable, indeed English men, such as are above hopes, 


or fears, or dissimulation, that can neither flatter nor betray their King or 


Country’.°! Marvell went on to write of how the cost, corruption, and 


debauchery of the electoral process meant that few honest and sober men 
would stand for Parliament; or if they did, their return was all too frequently 
challenged by the connivance of corrupt officials, and overturned by the 
committee of privileges and elections, of which Marvell had personal 
experience. As a result, “while men therefore care not thus, how they get 
into the House of Commons, neither can it be expected that they should 
make any conscience of what they do there, but they are only intent how to 


reimburse themselves (if their elections were at their own charge) or how to 


bargaine their votes for a Place, or a Pension.’™ 


Marvell was still trying—much harder than Shaftesbury was—to attract 
the ‘country’ gentlemen as he had done in 1666. As well as refraining from 
attacking the bishops, his Account explicitly criticized the 1673 Declaration 
of Indulgence, despite Shaftesbury’s involvement in it, something which 
hostile commentators including Marchamont Nedham and Samuel Parker 
picked up and commented on.° There is, though, a despairing sense in the 
Account that building an opposition coalition was no longer possible. Even 
those ‘country’ leaders whom Marvell had so praised in ‘Last Instructions’, 
though they may have been ‘men of the best understanding’, did not possess 
an integrity to equal it: they ‘affect to ingross all business, to be able to 
quash any good motion by parliamentary skill, unless themselves be the 
authors, and to be the leading men of the House, and for their natural lives 


to continue so’. The ‘little, but solid, and unbyassed party’ may in the past 
have been able to achieve some good by ‘the assimilation of ambitious, 


factious, and disappointed Members’. It could do so no longer: 
Parliament’s failure to agree that its fifteen-month prorogation had rendered 
it ipso facto dissolved had squandered its last shred of credibility. So 
familiar with each other, its members ‘live together not like Parliament 
men, but like so many Good-fellows, met together in a Publick House to 
make merry’; so well acquainted, ‘there is no place for deliberation, no 


perswading by reason but they can see one anothers’ Votes through both 


Throats and Cravats before they hear them’.®° 


After 1666 Parliament was at the centre of Marvell’s life and thought. It 
was at the centre of his life, because Marvell’s role was, in effect, that of a 
professional lobbyist, part of the penumbra of PR-men, semi-journalists, 
lawyers, and ‘men of business’ at Whitehall and Westminster. His real skill 
lay in a shrewd ability to assess political odds; his two literary accounts of 
parliamentary politics speak the language and use the techniques of political 
organization: procedures, lists, and cynical summings-up of the foibles of 
members. It was at the centre of his thought, because while Marvell was a 
deeply political figure, for whom party objectives were more important than 
institutional niceties, by the late 1660s he had identified the corruption of 
Parliament as a central means by which the mixed government and the 
Protestant religion of England would be undermined. Phil Withington has 
shown how Marvell employed a vocabulary of civility and prudence 
emblematic of his commitment to civic humanist values and to rational 


discourse as a way of doing politics.°’ Marvell’s actual work in and writing 
about Parliament both show that he might have recognized the much more 
complex practical reality. No misty-eyed idealist, he was not unprepared to 
corrupt others, and was ready to wade into the hand-to-hand partisan 
fighting of the committee of privileges and elections. We should remember 
that the Account is polemic, making a case for the dissolution of the 
Cavalier Parliament. But through it all, Marvell showed his dedication not 
only to the principle of rational debate, but also to the principle and practice 
of representation. Writing of the House of Commons in the Account, 
Marvell asserted that ‘The Knights, Citizens and Burgesses there 
assembled, are the Representers of the People of England, and are more 
peculiarly impowred by them to transact concerning the Religion, Lives, 
Liberties, and the Propriety of the Nation’. Punctilious as a paid 
representer of his own constituents, no one could recognize better than 
Marvell the failure of the Cavalier House of Commons to be the 
representers of the people of England. 
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CHAPTER 6 


EDWARD HOLBERTON 


MARVELL’S father died when the poet was just 20. Nigel Smith’s biography 
highlights the impact that this event had on the young man’s prospects: 
Marvell now lacked the financial support necessary to pursue an academic 
or clerical career, and needed to find an alternative.' After the regicide, an 
opportunity was presented by the Commonwealth’s urgent need for 
diplomatic officials capable of producing Latin correspondence to the 
highest standards of decorum and elegance. The new republic needed to 
‘invent’ itself on the world stage, by building a diplomatic apparatus that 
would replace that of the old royal court, and dispel the myth that arts and 
letters had been exiled from England along with the royalists.” In 1653, 
Marvell applied to work as Secretary for Foreign Tongues to the Council of 
State. This post involved assisting John Milton in a secretariat which 
processed the Council’s diplomatic correspondence. He had Milton’s 
backing, and the older poet wrote him a strong reference letter, 
recommending him to John Bradshaw, President of the Council: 


there will be with you to morrow upon some occasion of busines a Gentleman whose name is 
Mr. Marvile; a man whom both by report, and the converse I have had with him, of singular 
desert for the state to make use of ... he hath spent foure yeares abroad in Holland, France, 
Italy, and Spaine, to very good purpose, as I beleeve, and the gaineing of those 4 languages; 
Besides he is a scholler and well read in the latin and Greeke authors, and noe doubt of an 


approved conversation.’ 


But in spite of Marvell’s outstanding abilities and credentials, his 
diplomatic career was slow to start, and quick to end. He only got the job as 


a Secretary for Foreign Tongues at the second attempt, in September 1657, 
and he lost it again at the Restoration. A few years later, he was selected to 
be secretary to the Earl of Carlisle (another former Cromwellian who now 
worked for the Restoration regime) on a grand embassy to Muscovy, 
Sweden, and Denmark. This was a prestigious diplomatic appointment, but 
it would prove to be Marvell’s last. He subsequently focused on being an 
MP, and began to write satires against the very administration which he had 
recently represented as a diplomat abroad. 

Despite its pivotal position in Marvell’s career, this mission has only 


recently started to receive close attention.* Secretary Marvell is mentioned a 
number of times in the published account of the embassy, and his creative 
input has been detected in the speeches and memos delivered by Carlisle 
during the course of negotiations, notably in the ironic lecture on Latin 
philology, drawing on Cicero, Lucretius, Ovid, and Pliny, which Carlisle 
presented in response to complaints that the English had at their first 
audience used an inferior Latin title for the Tsar: ///ustrissimus, rather than 
Serenissimus, which had been reserved for Charles II.° It has been pointed 
out, as this example illustrates, that in Muscovy Marvell did not always act 
diplomatically in the received sense: Nigel Smith remarks that Marvell’s 
‘testiness’ seems to have contributed to Carlisle’s lack of success, which in 


turn probably explains why the Carlisle embassy was Marvell’s last. By 
the time that the party reached Sweden and Denmark, argues Nicholas von 
Maltzahn, Marvell had been sidelined from the most important political 
negotiations, and his energies were directed towards the formalities of 
diplomatic ceremony and presenting private petitions. 

This chapter seeks to develop these interpretations, but also to look at 
Marvell’s involvement with diplomatic ceremony in a different light. The 
poems which Marvell wrote on foreign affairs before and after the embassy 
engage with changes that were taking place in the culture of diplomacy at 
this time, and help to show why the trip to Muscovy was a tricky diplomatic 
assignment. Marvell’s ‘testiness’ on this embassy, I suggest, might not have 
been so counterproductive after all, and his actions in Muscovy might have 
been judged a little harshly. Actions that now seem notably undiplomatic, or 
petty in their focus on disputes about protocol and ceremony, would have 
appeared differently to early modern observers. Courtly representation and 
political negotiation interacted in complex ways in early modern diplomacy. 


Recent, more culturally orientated, approaches to diplomatic history have 
looked closely at the workings of diplomatic ceremony, and have broadened 
the criteria of diplomatic ‘success’.’ Diplomatic agents negotiated 
agreements, but they were also circulators of news, intelligence, and 
sovereign dignity and honour.® The frustrations of the embassy in Russia 
may well have given Marvell reason enough to focus on being an MP after 
his return, but to see his Muscovy performance as a disaster risks occluding 
some revealing continuities between Marvell’s poetic art and his diplomatic 


practice.’ Indeed, the Carlisle embassy offers valuable insights into the way 
that rhetorical and poetic thinking could shape emerging ideas and protocols 
in international relations. The episode is suggestive too in respect of how 
the close relationship between early modern diplomacy and poetry might 
have continued to influence Marvell’s writing, even after he ceased 
pursuing a diplomatic career. 


DIPLOMACY AND POETRY IN THE 1650s 


Around the time that Marvell first applied for the post of Secretary for 
Foreign Tongues to the Council of State in 1653, he wrote a series of poems 
on diplomatic occasions. These poems advertise his suitability for 
diplomatic employment. They demonstrate that Marvell was already a 
perceptive judge of European affairs, and especially knowledgeable about 
Dutch politics in particular, no doubt having absorbed much during his 
1640s travels, through his family connections to the merchant elites of Hull 
and York, and perhaps too from conversations in the Fairfax household. ‘In 
Legationem Domini Oliveri St John ad Provincias Foederatas’ addresses 
Oliver St John’s 1651 embassy to The Hague, when St John startled his 
Dutch counterparts by proposing a union of sovereignties between the two 
states. Marvell’s poem suggests knowledge of this secret proposal, and 
Blair Worden has shown how finely attuned this poem is to the political 
factions and attitudes which were driving the republic’s foreign policy at 
this time.!° After the proposal failed and a war began, Marvell wrote ‘The 
Character of Holland’. This satire has also been praised for its grasp of the 
cultural logic of the union proposal and of the contradictions of the war: 
behind the commercial rivalries and dynastic loyalties driving the conflict, 


there were geographical and cultural continuities which connected the two 
states; these are crystalized in a series of bilingual puns, as John Kerrigan 
has shown.!! Marvell’s expertise as a northern Europe specialist was 
eventually recognized in his secretarial work: as a Secretary to the 
Protectorate Council of State, he often worked on northern European 
affairs, which were also the regional background to the Carlisle embassy in 
1663.” 

‘The Character of Holland’ also suggests that Marvell was keeping up 
with developments in the legal theories most relevant to international 
diplomacy: it alludes to Mare Liberum (1609) and De Lure Belli ac Pacis 
(1625) by the Dutch legal theorist and ambassador Hugo Grotius. These 
works were influential in seventeenth-century debates about the origins and 
nature of sovereignty, and were implicated in Anglo-Dutch conflict 
particularly, because they provided the legal framework for Dutch claims to 
freedom of the seas, which was a root issue in each of the Anglo-Dutch 
wars. It has also been argued that the language of Marvell’s state papers 
reflects the emerging importance of ‘interest politics’: the idea that the 
interest of states was the common denominator of international relations, 
and should be central to the way that diplomacy was conceptualized, 
discussed, and conducted (as opposed to the more apocalyptic, confessional 
world view of older Cromwellian diplomats such as Milton).!° This 
paradigm of international relations began to emerge, along with new 
conceptions of state sovereignty, following the 1648 Peace of Westphalia. !4 
But if Marvell approached European diplomacy in essentially post- 
Westphalian terms, he also recognized that national boundaries could be 
imperfect indicators of shared interest: ‘Nation is all but name as 
shibboleth’ (262), he writes in ‘The Loyal Scot’.!> Marvell was up to date 
on his Grotius, but he was also well equipped for the ways in which the 
culture of diplomacy was changing practically. Diplomacy was becoming 
increasingly bureaucratic, and concerned with the circulation of 
intelligence. Correspondingly, Marvell’s poems often engage closely with 
news, intelligence, and topical materials.!© He has beautiful handwriting 
too, which he varied according to his readership: a fashionable round hand 
for vernacular correspondence; italic for Latin and ‘official’ documents. 

Marvell’s elegant Latin is showcased in a series of panegyrics which he 
wrote in connection with Anglo-Swedish diplomacy during the early 1650s. 


They are almost as impressive in their cross-cultural understanding as his 
poems on Dutch affairs: they demonstrate a familiarity with Queen 
Christina’s literary patronage, and a shrewd sense of the cultural affinities 


that might be enhanced through an Anglo-Swedish alliance.!’ ‘A Letter to 
Doctor Ingelo’ (or ‘Angelo Suo Marvellius’ as it was originally titled) was 
ostensibly addressed to an embassy chaplain, Marvell’s friend Nathaniel 
Ingelo, in the entourage of the Protector’s ambassador to Sweden, Bulstrode 


Whitelocke, who presented it to Christina shortly after the poem arrived. 
It represents Cromwell to Christina in ways that made him seem like a 
protégé of her father, the Protestant hero Gustavus Adolphus: Cromwell is 


wary of Habsburg power, suggests Marvell.!? In the light of this poem, 
Cromwell’s ambitions seem more complementary to Sweden’s historical 


interests in northern Europe.?? Marvell understands how England’s 
revolutions might appear in the eyes of a foreign state, and he went on to 
exploit this perspective in poems for domestic readers too. At the end of 
The First Anniversary, for example, some of its most powerful lines of 
praise are spoken by a startled foreign monarch, who cannot understand 
how Cromwell’s Protectorate can have become so powerful: ‘Abroad a king 
he seems, and something more, / At home a subject on the equal floor’ 
(389-90). 

So diplomacy demanded that Marvell adopt other viewpoints, and 
sometimes it required him to adopt other voices too. An earlier Latin poem 
by Marvell was sent to Queen Christina to accompany a gift portrait of 


Cromwell.?! Marvell softens the portraits martial attitude by 
ventriloquizing his patron: 


Cernis quas merui dura sub casside rugas; 
Sicque senex armis impiger ora fero; 

Invia Fatorum dum per vestigia nitor, 
Exequor et populi fortia jussa manu. 

At tibi submittit frontem reverentior umbra, 
Nec sunt hi vultus regibus usque truces. 


You see what wrinkles I have acquired under a hard helmet. Thus an old man, yet vigorous, I face my 
enemies while I press through the pathless tracks of the Fates and execute the strong commands of 
the people with force. But this image submits its brow more respectfully to you, nor are these 
features always hostile to kings. 


By stressing Cromwell’s age, Marvell again aligns Cromwell with 
Christina’s father. Marvell also has him disavow the radical republicanism 
which the regime’s critics had attributed to Cromwell, and which had made 
many foreign monarchs wary of diplomatic relations with the new republic. 
Marvell’s poem is a well-judged example of prosopopoeia, the rhetorical 
figure of ventriloquism: he creates a persona here which reaches out to the 
experience and fears of the portrait’s recipient. Marvell’s skill with this 
figure of speech has been widely remarked.** Lyn Enterline traces 
continuities between the technique by which pupils first learned Latin in 
school, by imitating poets such as Ovid, and the prosopopeia which 
frequently appeared in lyric poetry in the early modern period. She argues 
that Marvell’s lyrics engage especially intensely with those pedagogical 
techniques, and with their psychological implications.” Diplomacy was 
another institutional context which prompted experiments in prosopopoeia, 
as shown not only by Marvell’s portrait-poem to Queen Christina, but also 
by Marvell’s writing for Carlisle in Muscovy. 


MARVELL IN Muscovy 


Carlisle’s embassy to Muscovy, Sweden, and Denmark set sail in July 1663 
and returned in January 1665. The immediate aim of the Muscovy mission 
was to win a restoration of the Muscovy Company’s trading privileges, 
which had been terminated in response to the regicide.** England was 
preparing for a naval confrontation with the Dutch. The state needed to 


secure shipbuilding materials from Muscovy, and as much support in the 


region as possible. Aleksei wanted to renew trade too, but on fresh terms.” 


He had tried to initiate this indirectly by sending an embassy to London in 
1662, which presented Charles with a gift of hemp, and requesting a ‘loan’ 
from England, which would be repaid with more potash and hemp. But 
Charles was too cash-strapped to offer the money needed by Aleksei, so the 
negotiations over the privileges never really got off the ground.7° 
Consequently, Carlisle had a frustrating time in Moscow, but this cannot 
have come as a complete surprise: the Muscovy Company’s privileges (a 
right to exclusive duty-free trade granted in 1555) had long been resented 
by Russian merchants and traders, so the regicide gave Aleksei a pretext for 


cancelling an agreement which had become an economic anachronism.7/ 


Despite indignation on both sides at the end of the embassy, a limited trade 
deal was in fact worked out. A small number of approved English 
merchants were allowed to resume trading in Russia, and even though the 
Muscovy Company continued vainly to demand a return of the full 
privileges for some time to come, relations between Charles II and Aleksei 


soon improved, and the latter helped England by refusing to sell naval 


supplies to the Dutch in 1666.78 


Carlisle’s larger objective over the three embassies was to project 
Charles’s diplomatic power in northern Europe, in support of attempts to 
build anti-Dutch alliances in the region.?? This involved making sure that 
the embassy, which was being closely observed by the agents of other 


states, was received with the highest ceremonial honours.*” It is important 
to put the actions of Marvell and Carlisle in this context, which Muscovy’s 
spatial and historical position, at the edge of the Europe’s diplomatic 
networks, made particularly challenging. Marvell wrote and translated 
documents, but he also monitored diplomatic ceremony.*! He had valuable 
experience in this, because in his secretarial post under the Protectorate 
Council of State, he had sometimes been tasked with meeting visiting 
ambassadors.** In Muscovy he went ahead to check that the proper 
protocols were in place, and protested when they were not. 

Carlisle and Marvell repeatedly complained about their ceremonial 
treatment by the Tsar’s officers. Diplomats interpreted delay as a dishonour, 
and after Carlisle had to wait beyond the appointed time for his entry into 
Moscow, in a village with few comforts, he then sent Marvell to demand 


symbolic reparations.** Told that the delay resulted from a messenger 


having lost his way, Carlisle demanded that the messenger be punished.** 
Carlisle insisted on this point for weeks, which, he confessed in a letter to 


Clarendon, was a ploy to wring from the Tsar more ceremonial and political 


concessions.*> Aleksei countered this with the objection about titles 


mentioned before: that Marvell’s Latin translation of Carlisle’s first address 
to Aleksei had omitted serenissimus from his titles. Marvell’s witty and 
learned reply seemed to poke fun at the Russian court’s poor Latin.*° But 
responses which from this distance seem to lack the appropriate tact would 
have appeared differently then. In general, Marvell’s protests seem quite 


mild by diplomatic standards of the time, when disputes over ceremonial 
honours were often contested aggressively.*’ A precedence dispute between 
Spanish and French ambassadors in London in 1661 escalated into a street 
battle, which killed six members of the French diplomatic entourage and 
wounded thirty-three more.** James Howell’s A Discourse Concerning the 
Precedency of Kings argues that an ambassador should meet such 
challenges by all means: with wit where appropriate, but with violence and 
‘gallantry’ where necessary.*” Howell’s illustrations include an anecdote 
from Sir Jerome Bowes’ 1583 embassy to Muscovy, in which Bowes 
insisted on his right, as Elizabeth’s representative, to keep his hat on in the 
presence of Ivan the Terrible, notwithstanding Ivan’s threat that ‘he shold 
put off his Hat, els it shold be naild to his head’.*° Perhaps unaware of 
Ivan’s reputation, Sir Jerome also saw fit to reject the Tsar’s proffered gift 
of firs by ‘drawing out his Sword [and saying] My Mistress the queen of 
England hath no need of your Catskins, nor I neither, therfore you may 
carry them back.’ The fact that such episodes are cited approvingly by 
Howell suggests that the peremptoriness of Marvell’s protests would not 
have been perceived by a wider audience as a failure to strike the right tone. 
This kind of self-assertion was diplomacy in action, and Marvell’s readiness 
to stick up for himself and his king was a quality that would have 
recommended him for this embassy. 

The modern system of European diplomatic protocol, which included 
the Tsars of Russia, was at this time under construction, along with its 
associated concepts of sovereignty. These understandings were in fact being 
formed by seventeenth-century embassies such as Carlisle’s, which 
established precedents and archival records of ceremony. They also often 
featured conflicts over the interpretation of protocol, however, which could 
make the preservation of diplomatic honour a difficult challenge for the 
ambassador.*! One such conflict occurred when Marvell and Carlisle found 
themselves contesting precedence not with other ambassadors, but with 
Muscovite courtiers. During Carlisle’s entry to Moscow, they were 
challenged by the Russian pristav (which Miége translates as ‘Master of 
Ceremonies’), Ivan Pronchishchev: 

And in this occasion it was we had another ridiculous example of the pride and rusticity of 


the Moscovites, who are so quick and precise in anticipating the Prerogative of Ambassadors. 
Pronchissof being arrived within some small distance of the Ambassadors sledg, gave him to 


understand that he was sent to receive him from the grand Duke his Lord, and that he 
expected the Ambassador should first come out of his sledg. But his Excellence signified to 
him by his Interpreter, that his expectations were very ill grounded, that he represented the 
person of the King his Master, and that in that case all such Kind of respect was due to 
himself. Pronchissof however continued unmoveable in his sledg as a Master of Ceremonies, 
and sent back to the Ambassador that he also was sent from the Tzar his Master to represent 
his person: so that to have seen him, one would have thought he had taken upon him the 
forme of a statue, to represent the Majesty of his Prince. This answer, how absurd soever it 
was, caused several smart replies both on one side and the other: till at last the Ambassador to 
prevent any further delay in his Entrance, condescended to this, That they should both of 
them come our of the sledges together. But in this Pronchissof tooke occasion to deceive his 
Excellence, and falsify his word, hanging in the aire betwixt the armes of his servants, and 


but touching the earth with his tiptoes, whilst the Ambassador came out freely. ^ 


At stake here is a disagreement over the nature of diplomatic representation. 
As the ambassador of a king, Carlisle expects that he should have the place 
d’honneur. This reflects the long-established idea that an ambassador 


represents the sovereignty of the prince or republic that sent him.** Early 
modern European states interpreted this principle according to the dictum 
that ‘The diplomat’s privilege equals that of his sovereign’: to insult a 
diplomat was to insult their sovereign.“ In the European convention, only 
an ambassador represents a sovereign’s precedence in this way.*° Carlisle 
accordingly insists that it is his right exclusively. But Muscovy, which in 
many other respects shared protocols of diplomatic ceremony with 
European states, did not follow this interpretation of the diplomat’s 
representative character, holding instead that the rank of the diplomat 
reflects the importance of the mission, or the social status of the men 


appointed.” This is why Pronchishchev contests Carlisle’s precedence: he 
too is representing his prince as pristav, and refuses to let another 
representative gain the upper hand. Aleksei had in fact recognized the need 
to engage Charles II with reciprocal honours, and had modelled Carlisle’s 
reception on that which Charles had given to the Russian diplomats in 
England in 1662.8 Yet gaps of interpretation emerged even so, and Carlisle 
found himself repeatedly competing for precedence with Muscovite 
courtiers. His letters back to England complain of it anxiously.’ These 
were consequential matters, because the ceremonial honour negotiated 
between princes or states on such occasions gave diplomats greater leverage 
in negotiations, and opportunities to exercise soft power, such as through 
the mediation of disputes between other princes (Carlisle later tried 
bargaining for the privileges with an offer to mediate, on behalf of Charles 


II, between Aleksei and the crowns of Sweden and Poland): it was not just a 
matter of keeping up appearances.” 

So it was the tendency of an emerging international system of diplomatic 
protocol to create contests and conflicts of interpretation which accounted 
for many of Carlisle and Marvell’s difficulties in Muscovy. To develop this 
point, I will focus on a key speech which was presumably written by, or in 
collaboration with, Marvell.°! The rhetorical form of this speech, I suggest, 
helped the English to think through and negotiate these diplomatic 
challenges, which in turn throw light back upon Marvell’s poetic interests 
and development. 

As Carlisle’s negotiations became deadlocked, he continued to insist on 
the privileges he felt were his due as an ambassador with plenipotential 
authority. A conflict arose over the powers of the commission delegated to 
treat with him, which, he alleged, had not been given the power to negotiate 
on the issue of the privileges.’ Carlisle demanded an audience with the 
Tsar, which was belatedly granted. His address to the Tsar at this audience, 
which was afterwards circulated in written form, turns on the figure of 
prosopopoeia. 

Carlisle’s speech first rehearses the reasons for his embassy. The 
representative embodiment of his king begins here, for he first represents 
his king as a reader. The speech works through the diplomatic archive, 
reviewing the representations and letters exchanged between past kings and 
tsars, quoting the exchanges of fraternal greetings, and the phrases which 
made Charles hope for a restoration of the Muscovy Company’s privileges. 
This representation of reading is in itself a performance of power, in a court 
where many nobles were illiterate.** It shows how bureaucracy could also 
become an area of contest, which overlapped with diplomatic ceremony. 
England and Muscovy had developed complex diplomatic bureaucracies, 
which vied with each other through the embassy and contested the decorum 
of the paperwork that they exchanged, including what could and could not 
be classified as a “paper of State’.-* Such contests were part of the creation 
of the Enlightenment ‘information state’, in which power is shaped and 
enhanced by the state’s archival memory, and its ability to accumulate and 


retrieve information.°> Carlisle’s speech performs this power of retrieval, 
and even challenges Aleksei to produce documentary evidence in support of 
his claims.” 


Next, Carlisle intensifies the representation of his king with the figure of 
prosopopoeia. He adopts Charles’s voice: 


I shall as I have the honour to represent his Royal majesties person, so take the liberty to 
represent his words upon this occasion, as if He and You could meet together, and did in 
presence contemplate both Your unspeakable Majesties in that glasse of friendship the most 
clear eyes of one another. As farr as my weak judgement can wade into the depths of his 
Royal majesties wisdome, Thus would He say. 

Had I desired any new thing of your Tzarskoy majesty my dear and loving Brother, or to 
which your Tzarskoy majesty had not formerly ingaged Your self, I might with less 


unkindness have taken Your so long deliberation and perhaps have digested the refusal.’ 


The speech then dilates upon the signs which made Charles believe that 
Aleksei would restore the privileges, and the symbolic importance of the 
privileges for diplomatic relations between the monarchs. But the 
prosopopoeia is interesting in itself, because it points to affinities between 
the poetic traditions with which it is associated, especially the conventions 
of lyric, and early modern diplomatic practice. 

Prosopopoeia creates a voice which is identified with the ethos of the 
speaker being represented. It implies ‘the presence of the absent’, in the 
words of Gavin Alexander, who discusses it in relation to Fulke Greville’s 
recreation of Sidney’s voice.>® Prosopopeia, Alexander argues, can work 
‘diachronically’, and ‘synchronically’. Fulke’s diachronic version makes 
‘the Sidney he knew, objectively and accurately ... available to [a] later 
reader [who] can ponder [his] relevance’. In the synchronic version, it is as 
if Sidney were with Greville still: he ‘always stands for certain things, but 
will also adapt to the demands of Greville’s changing circumstances, 
precisely so that what he stands for can remain pertinent’. Marvell too 
experiments with the qualities of distance in prosopopoeia. He creates lyric 
or satiric speakers who are alienated from the present moment of the poem 
in some crucial way. In ‘The Mower Against Gardens’ and ‘The Nymph 
Complaining’, or with Ann, Duchess of Albemarle in The Third Advice, that 


other point of view is valuable." But it is important to the rhetorical point 
made in ‘Tom May’s Death’, and ‘The Loyal Scot’, that Marvell’s ghostly 
poets are closer to diachronic prosopopeia. Marvell’s Jonson and Cleveland 
both explain why present circumstances have made them reverse their past 
statements. Marvell’s Jonson regrets his earlier praise for May as a 
translator of Lucan, because May’s subsequent pro-Parliament writing is 
tantamount to apostasy to his poetic vocation. May has falsely paralleled 


Parliament’s cause with that of the Roman republic, ‘transferring old Rome 


hither in your talk, / as Bethlem’s house did to Loretto walk’ (49).° 
Cleveland’s ghost, in ‘The Loyal Scot’, is involved in a similar kind of 
rewriting of past utterances. Cleveland’s name had become associated with 
oppositional royalism during the 1640s and 1650s, as much through 
miscellaneous collections of royalist poems, with titles such as J. Cleveland 
Revived (1659), as through his own works.°! In Marvell’s ‘The Loyal Scot’, 
however, he turns his satire against the Restoration court, and recants his 
earlier anti-Scottish satire, ‘The Rebell Scott’, because it is a Scottish 
soldier, Archibald Douglas, who alone acts heroically during the Dutch 
attack on Chatham, and who puts the English to shame. Cleveland speaks 
lines that were lifted directly from Marvell’s earlier poem, ‘The Last 
Instructions’, and Marvell explains the softer style of these lines as another 
evolution of perspective: 


Much had he cured the tumour of his vein, 
He judged more clearly now, and saw more plain; 
For those soft airs had tempered every thought, 
And of wise Lethe he had took a draught. 
(9-12) 


These voices maintain their ethos by adapting it to new circumstances. 
Carlisle’s speech uses this second kind of prosopopoeia to assert his 
plenipotential diplomatic rank. Plenipotential ambassadors had the greatest 
latitude to interpret their diplomatic instructions, and Nigel Smith has 
suggested that Marvell may even have been pushing Carlisle to interpret his 
instructions more freely. One of the difficulties faced by high-ranking 
ambassadors was to represent their sovereign’s wishes freely enough to 
seem something more than a mere messenger, and yet not do anything that 
would be perceived as using too much initiative. Diplomatic handbooks 
of this period bear witness to the trickiness of treading this fine line. The 
prosopopoeia in Carlisle’s speech uses the form afforded by poetic 
conventions to negotiate this difficulty. As he narrates precisely the events 
of the embassy, and dispenses praise and blame in the voice of Charles II, 
Carlisle represents the royal will with a freedom and authority like that 
which Marvell assumes when he ventriloquizes his ghostly poets. Carlisle 
represents not just what his king has said to him, but how Charles would 
interpret the failure of his embassy, and how he would, in that light, 


understand Aleksei’s future letters. Because Aleksei cannot restore the 
Muscovy Company’s privileges, Charles shall see him as a less formidable 
prince. Carlisle plays on the phrase ‘as far as possible’, translated from an 
earlier letter, where it qualified, fairly casually, Aleksei’s promise to renew 
the ancient correspondency and friendship between England and Muscovy. 
In the person of Charles, Carlisle threatens in future to see this phrase as the 
real measure of Aleksei’s authority: ‘If, as farr as is possible, signify a 
denyal I shall know how to understand it for the future.’ 

So Carlisle’s speech does not only represent his king’s wishes 
dramatically. The speech represents the way that Charles shall change his 
mind. It impersonates the king as an authoritative voice, but also as a reader 
and reinterpreter, and thereby demonstrates the difference between a 
plenipotential ambassador and a mere messenger. It ingeniously asserts the 
European conventions of diplomatic rank, in a cultural context where 
diplomatic privileges were interpreted quite differently. 

By making sure that their diplomatic status was performed fully 
throughout the Muscovy embassy, where they were ‘in the eye and 
discourse of the whole World’, Carlisle and Marvell carried out a vital and 
difficult part of their task, even if they failed to win a restoration of the 


Muscovy Company’s privileges. The complexity of early modern 
diplomatic negotiation in general, and Carlisle’s triple embassy to Muscovy, 
Sweden, and Denmark in particular, makes it tricky to judge single 
embassies in terms of absolute success or failure; to do so may in fact 
obscure the less tangible, longer-term processes of cultural negotiation 
which absorbed much of Marvell’s energy while he was travelling. The 
Muscovy leg ended in friction and frustration, but not disgrace—at least not 
in the eyes of Charles II. Before leaving Muscovy without the hoped-for 
privileges, Carlisle refused a gift of sables from the Tsar, and engaged in a 
further dispute connected with his diplomatic powers (an English subject 
who had been in the service of the Tsar, Caspar Calthov, had tried to leave 
Moscow in the train of the embassy, only to be arrested). Tsar Aleksei 
renewed these disputes by sending a letter of protest to Charles H, while 
Carlisle and Marvell travelled on to Sweden.°’ Charles waited to hear 
Carlisle’s account of events, which Marvell probably had a hand in writing, 
and seems to have been happy enough with it to give no apparent signs of 


disfavour.°* He in fact reappointed Carlisle as an ambassador to Sweden 


and Denmark at the next opportunity, which suggests that he appreciated 


the diplomatic profile that Carlisle had developed in the region.’ Carlisle 
had in 1664 cultivated a warm relationship with the royal families and 
courtiers of Sweden and Denmark. He had done this even though—or 
perhaps because—he and Marvell were not deeply involved in the 
negotiations towards a three-way alliance with Sweden and Denmark, 
which were already underway by the time that they arrived in Sweden in 
July.” Marvell’s time in Sweden and Denmark was divided between acting 
as an interpreter at public audiences, and doing secretarial work connected 
with a series of petitions to the Swedish crown.’! While the two courts 
awaited the arrival of Sir William Coventry and Sir Gilbert Talbot to thrash 
out further details of the military treaties, Marvell and Carlisle cultivated 
trust and warmth through gestures of courtesy, exchanging elaborate 
compliments at audiences and entertainments with the young Charles XI 
and the queen Mother Hedvig Eleonora in Sweden, and in Denmark with 
King Frederik IH, his queen, and the crown prince Christian. These 
exchanges were an important part of the diplomatic strategy, even if 
Marvell was not on the inside track. The petitions on which Marvell worked 
also suggest ‘soft’ but important diplomatic work. One reveals the 
importance of the Scottish diaspora to England’s ties with the Baltic states, 
and suggests that Carlisle’s closeness to this diaspora may have been 
important to his selection as ambassador to the region: Marvell wrote in 
support of the Lord Cranston, who was in Sweden to collect arrears of 
military pay on behalf of the Leven family, which had a distinguished 
record of military service in Sweden and was connected to Carlisle through 
the marriage of his sister Margaret to the recently deceased Alexander 


Leslie, second Earl of Leven.’* Guy Miége too had Scottish connections, 
having been employed previously by the Earls of Elgin. The Scottish 
connections of the embassy party no doubt helped them to gather 
intelligence from the Scots professionals who were deeply integrated at the 
Russian and Swedish courts, and Marvell’s interest in Scottish affairs must 
have been fed by his work during the embassy. 

The alliance with Sweden and Denmark could not be achieved before 
the outbreak of the Second Anglo-Dutch War, but from the peace 
negotiations which ended that war emerged a fragile Triple Alliance 
between England, Sweden, and the United Provinces, aimed at limiting 


French power. Carlisle’s follow-up ambassadorial mission to Sweden saw 
him present the garter to Charles XI, a gesture aimed at shoring up Swedish 
support for the alliance. He also had a stopover in Copenhagen, where he 
was tasked with rekindling relations with Denmark, and working to bring 
that country into an even larger anti-French alliance of northern European 


states.” The fact that Miége’s account of the 1663-4 embassy was 
published at this point suggests that the previous embassy was not seen as a 
disaster, and that the publication of the documents and speeches co- 
authored with Marvell might help to vindicate Carlisle from any doubts 
about his previous diplomatic record. Miége’s Relation was published with 
Carlisle’s endorsement, dated to the eve of his intended departure on the 
second embassy: 30 November 1668. Versions were printed in English and 
French, presumably in order to give it a wide European circulation (French 
being at this time spoken widely through Europe’s courts, including in 
Denmark and Sweden). Miège’s Relation seems to have been part of the 
paradiplomatic effort around the second Carlisle embassy, in which an 
unflattering representation of Russian diplomatic truculence provides the 
foil to praise for the refined courts of Sweden and Denmark. Far from being 
seen as mistakes, the speeches and letters that Carlisle and Marvell wrote 
and delivered in Muscovy are framed in Miége’s commentary as exemplary 
and ‘elegant’ diplomatic performances, to be preserved, circulated, and 
admired. Others agreed: a discussion of diplomatic privilege published in 


1671 recommends Miége’s account of the ‘Earl of Carlisles stout and 


prudent management of his Embassies into Muscovy’. 


Marvell’s embassy to Moscow shows how the rhetorical art of 
ventriloquism, which has long been prominent in critical appreciation for 
Marvell’s poetry, was important to the way in which he approached 
diplomatic practice too. I have already suggested some of the ways in which 
diplomatic practice influenced Marvell’s 1650s poetry, and the influence of 
Marvell’s diplomacy can be detected in his later writing too, including in 
some of the ways in which Marvell turned ventriloquism into a resource for 
opposition satire. 

Like his 1650s poems on affairs of state, Marvell’s Restoration writing 
often shows a well-informed grasp of the diplomatic stakes and manoeuvres 
around England’s wars, and Marvell’s experience and learning in northern 
European diplomacy emerges in various ways. The ‘Advice to a Painter’ 
poems mostly focus on military events and disasters, but they make clear 


along the way that the miscarriages of the Second Anglo-Dutch War 
resulted from diplomatic mistakes and corruption too, and Marvell reserves 
special disdain for the ineptitude of some of his former colleagues in Baltic 
diplomacy. This includes (in The Second Advice) Sir Gilbert Talbot, who cut 
Marvell out of the loop when they were both in Denmark, but later 
disastrously failed to secure Danish complicity with an English raid on 
Dutch ships in the port of Bergen by Sir Thomas Teddeman. Sir Henry 
Coventry’s corruption and diplomatic ineptitude are also mocked in The 
Second Advice and ‘The Last Instructions’, and in the latter he comes to 
embody (his ‘plenipotentiary’ diplomatic rank is sarcastically noted) the 
abject bargaining position of England in peace negotiations with the Dutch 
after they had destroyed an English navy hollowed out by the corruption of 
leading courtiers, notably Coventry himself (449-62). Marvell’s memory of 
diplomatic history adds urbanity to other satires, such as where in The 
Rehearsal Transpros’d: The Second Part, he recalls Tsar Aleksei’s claim in 
1654 to have just cause for war against Poland because ‘he had been vilified 


by a Polish Poet’.’> He recycles this anecdote again in An Account of the 
Growth of Popery, to mock the flimsiness of English claims that they had 
just cause for war in 1672 because the Dutch had circulated ‘Pillars, 
Medalls, and Pictures’ which celebrated their previous naval victories over 
England.’° The Account very adeptly combines narrative frames of 
international and domestic politics as it explains a series of high-handed 
parliamentary adjournments in 1677.’’ Marvell’s pamphlet was not the first 
to offer a polemical interpretation of Charles II’s diplomacy, or even to 
allege that a pro-French faction at court had undermined a series of 
alliances and negotiations with northern states (in particular the United 
Provinces) which would have been more in the national interest.” But it 
develops a compelling narrative of conspiracy based on a probing and 
ironic close analysis of diplomatic materials and transactions; a style of 
witty synthesis and commentary which Marvell earlier practised in writing 
Carlisle’s speeches in Muscovy, which hint at the hidden motives behind 
some of the Tsar’s gestures and manoeuvres. Nicholas von Maltzahn argues 
that Marvell’s practice as Carlisle’s secretary informed the personae that 
Marvell developed in his later writing. Both men enjoyed reputations as 
wits, and Carlisle’s letters back to England sometimes suggest an 


intermingling of their humour, as Marvell added his learning to his 


ambassador’s aristocratic manner.’ 


DIPLOMACY AND MARVELL’S LATER SATIRE 


Marvell’s Restoration satire is also connected to his diplomatic experience 
through its representations of the voice of the king. As the temperature of 
political conflict increased following the disasters of the Second Anglo- 
Dutch War, and controversy arose over renewed legal attempts to suppress 
religious nonconformists, there was a corresponding rise in the number of 
satires taking aim at the king and his government. Paul Hammond notes a 
mini-trend for poems which feature the king himself as a speaker, which is, 
as he puts it, ‘the ultimate appropriation of royal authority’.8° Most of these 
anonymous poems are relatively crude in their ventriloquism. ‘The King’s 
Vows’ claims to be a list of vows he made during his 1650s exile, including 
to set up a tyrannous monarchy and seize a boundless revenue. Marvell’s 
Restoration writing appropriates the king’s voice too, but it is much more 
sophisticated in the way that it exploits the decorum and indecorum of that 
act. The finale of the ‘Last Instructions to a Painter’ creates a vivid dumb 
show of monarchs in the final lines: England, Henri IV, and Charles I are 
brought to Charles II as ghostly interlocutors. England is gagged, and we do 
not overhear most of what Charles I says, but when his son emerges from 
his chamber resolved to uproot Clarendon’s corrupt regime, his meaning is 
clear enough. The transgressive implications of royal ventriloquism also 
inform the typographical joke in the second part of The Rehearsal 
Transpros’d, to which Matthew Augustine draws attention in this volume. 
After Samuel Parker had written a sarcastic mock royal decree ‘For the 
Tolerating of Debauchery’ in A Reproof to the Rehearsal Transpros’d, 
Marvell got his printer to reproduce Parker’s mock decree in black letter, 


the typeface for royal proclamations, in order to highlight Parker’s 


usurpation of the king’s voice.*! 


A prose satire known as the ‘The King’s Speech’ was attributed to 
Marvell in the seventeenth century, and the editors of the Yale Prose argue 
that it is likely to be his. The quality of its wit might lend further weight to 
this attribution, in that much of the irony develops from a complex 


performance of royal ventriloquism.** Appearing in February 1675, it 
claims to be the speech that Charles II will give in the coming 
Parliamentary session. The session witnessed attempts by Lord Treasurer 
Danby to construct and manage a new Anglican and ‘cavalier’ party in 
Parliament, and the satire’s effectiveness lies partly in its ability to reveal 
Danby’s presence as the éminence grise behind Charles’s pleas for more 
supply, which the king combined with unconvincing professions of zeal for 
the Protestant interest. The satire’s humour turns on it representing several 
different royal personae at once. It is a parody of what Charles had said in 
his speech to Parliament on 8 March 1673, and it shows what Danby would 
have his king say now. One manuscript copy is titled ‘A pretended libellous 
Speech prepared for his Matie in February 1674/5 to be spoken to both 
Houses att the meeting of the parliamt on ye. 13th of April following’. If 
this is ‘prepared for’ his majesty, one might ask, then who is really 
speaking? The satire develops this question by multiplying the speech’s 
voices. Capturing Charles’s ‘indolent speech patterns’, it implies an ironic 
tension between the king’s two bodies: a monarch too lazy or jaded to play 
with any gusto the role allotted to him. He gestures towards the correct 
decorum for a king in Parliament (‘what shall wee doe for Ships then? I 
onely hint it to you, for that is your businesse, & not mine’), but his 
performance hardly conceals its origins in the manipulations of Danby, to 
whose promptings Charles repeatedly refers: 


I can beare my owne straites with patience, but my Lord Treasurer doeth protest to mee, that 
ye Revenue, as it now standeth, will not serve him, & mee too; one of Us must pinch for it, if 
you do not helpe Us. I must speake freely to you, I am in incumbrances, for besides my 
Mistresses in present Service, my Reformado Mistresses lye hard upon mee. I have a pritty 
good Estate, I confesse; but Gods-Fish I have a great charge upon itt. here is my Lord 
Treasurer can tell you, that all ye Money designed for ye next Summers Guard must of 


necessity be applyed to ye next yeares Cradles, & Swadling Clothes.*4 


Carlisle’s prosopopoeia in Muscovy represents two voices in one: it makes 
the absent king present, but also shows Carlisle interpreting the king’s 
wishes, with a latitude befitting his ambassadorial status. The skill with 
which Marvell could marshal those different voices within a diplomatic 
performance of sovereignty, with its several shades of imperiousness, 
charm, and irony, found new applications in his later satires. “The King’s 
Speech’ shows cracks in the mask of independent sovereignty, through 
which the reader glimpses a tangle of political exigencies. It probes the 


origins of the king’s requests to Parliament, and the relationships between 
the king, government, Parliament and diplomatic policy. The satire was 
distributed to MPs before the opening of Parliament, and its implied 
question—‘who is speaking?’—became an explosive one when the session 
began: after the king’s opening speech, Country MPs refused to give the 
customary thanks to Charles for his address, complaining that the session 


was already being steered by a prior ‘convention’ of ‘a few lords and 


bishops’.®° 
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CHAPTER 7 


ENGLAND’S ‘NATURAL FRONTIER’ 


Andrew Marvell and the Low Countries 


CHARLES-EDOUARD LEVILLAIN 


Over the course of his career, Andrew Marvell witnessed how English fears 
of Spain were replaced by fears of France. Among Spain’s fragmented 
European domains, the one of most strategic importance for the English 
Crown was the Low Countries. Spain’s northern province was not just a 
door opening into Britain’s southern counties; it was also a vital commercial 
artery and a defensive corridor—a ‘bulwark’,! as it was often called—and 
Spain was ready to fight tooth and nail to maintain its territorial integrity. 
Marvell called it England’s ‘natural Frontier.’? The purpose of this chapter 
is to investigate the meaning of this expression by examining Marvell’s 
attitude towards the Low Countries. The term ‘Low Countries’ refers here 
to both the Dutch Republic and the Spanish Netherlands, two political and 
religious entities usually analysed separately in the historiography on the 
1660s and 1670s.* The question of Marvell’s approach to Dutch politics has 
long been a subject of scholarly interest, but no attempt has been made to 


reflect on a Spanish or a broader ‘Habsburg connection’ in his work.’ 

When Marvell resided in Madrid between 1646 and 1647, Spain was 
already struggling. The twin rebellions of Catalonia and Portugal, which 
had begun in 1640, had strained Spain’s financial resources to breaking 
point, leading to the dismissal of the Count of Olivares (1643). Despite 
Philip IV’s soaring popularity in the years 1643-7, it must have been 
obvious to Marvell that Spain was reaching the end of its Golden Age. But 


the end of Spanish hegemony in Europe did not lead ineluctably to the 
emergence of France as a great power in Europe. In the 1640s and 1650s, 
France was weakened by persistent civil strife and all-out war with the 
House of Austria. Only in 1665, with the death of Philip IV and the 
accession of the sickly Carlos II to the throne of Spain, did the balance of 
power gradually tilt in favour of Louis XIV. 

France’s invasion of Flanders in the spring of 1667 marked the 
beginning of a war of attrition in the Low Countries, culminating in Louis 
XIV’s guerre de Hollande (1672-8). As the Sun King inched forward into 
the Spanish Netherlands, every major offensive (1667, 1672, 1677, or later 
1683 and 1701) on his part was perceived as the prelude to an invasion of 
England. Were England’s ‘natural Frontier’ to disappear from the map, 
English propagandists argued, it might open the door to ‘making English 
French’, in the words of The Royal Buss (1675).° Spanish observers 
concurred in describing Charles II and the Duke of York as ‘very fond of 
France’.° The English Court, in their eyes, was gradually becoming an 
appendix of the French Court, where Louis’ money was buying the trust of 
Charles II’s ‘principal ministers and officers’.’ 

The word ‘Frontier’ which Marvell used to refer to the Low Countries 
was less common in seventeenth-century diplomatic parlance than might be 
imagined. A more standard word to refer to a border was ‘limit’, from the 
Latin limes. For example, the peace treaty of Aachen (1668) which ended 
the War of Devolution (1667—8) was followed by a so-called ‘Conférence 
sur les limites’ held in Lille at which French and Spanish negotiators 
mapped out the new borders of the Spanish Netherlands. Between 1667 
and 1713, as both sides lost and reconquered Flemish towns and cities, the 
‘limits’ of Spain’s northern province became a subject of endless discussion 
between the various belligerents. 

Given that ‘Frontier’ was not common in seventeenth-century 
diplomacy, the word needs to be defined more precisely. A frontier can be 
defined as ‘a process of differentiation and exclusion’ between the ‘outside’ 
and ‘inside’ of a city or state.” It can also be interpreted as a line 
symbolically drawn between two political and religious entities.!° 
Ironically, Marvell’s use of the term ‘Frontier’ to describe the Spanish 
Netherlands suggests that, despite being ruled by the Rey Catolico, he saw 
the territory as a buffer zone to both Britain and the Dutch Republic, two 


leading Protestant powers that Spain had long tried to cow into submission. 
And, for the same reason, it seemed like anything but a ‘natural Frontier’. 
The ambiguity was not lost on Marvell himself, who in 1678 described the 
‘Spaniards’ as ‘good, gallant, and sure Friends’ and called for a 
rapprochement with Spain against France even as he reminded his readers 
that the Dutch and the English had recently fought against ‘the Spanish 
Design of the Universal Monarchy’, which had ‘perished’ in the ‘hands’ of 
Philip II, ‘and that chiefly by reason of the Conjunction of the Dutch and 
the English against him’.!! By the 1670s, when Marvell was voicing 
concerns about the security of the Spanish Netherlands, the Dutch rebels 
had turned into full-fledged citizens of a Republic, as well as successful 
merchants and interlopers. And the sovereign who was seen to be 
spearheading the Counter-Reformation in Europe was the Sun King, not the 
ailing son of Philip IV. 

When Philip IV died in September 1665, England was embroiled in a 
naval and commercial war against the Dutch. The war was to last another 
two years. At the same time, observers feared that the Spanish Netherlands 
were open to invasion.'* The French nurtured a design on the Spanish 
Netherlands and, according to the Spanish governor-general in Brussels, 
they could not be trusted not to attack.!° Until 1662, Britain’s only foothold 
in the Low Countries had been the port of Dunkirk, but it was sold off to 
France for £300,000 by the Earl of Clarendon to pay off the huge debts 
inherited from the Protectorate era. Marvell was one of many poets and 
pamphleteers to criticize Charles Is Lord Chancellor for having liquidated 
a key strategic stronghold on the Continent: ‘that special Key and Inlet of 


Flanders.’ !* In ‘Clarendon’s Housewarming’, he was dubbed a ‘betrayer of 
England and Flander’ (6). The coordinating conjunction used by Marvell in 
this line denotes a remarkable conflation of interests between two 
confessionally opposed territories, as if the Spanish Netherlands had 
become an extension of England. The Anglo-Scoto-Dutch paradigm John 


Kerrigan aptly uses to analyse Marvell’s The Character of Holland can 


indeed be enriched by a more global approach to the Low Countries. = 


As the representative of a maritime town in the House of Commons, 
Marvell took a keen interest in the unfolding of the Second Anglo-Dutch 
War. Marvell had travelled in Holland in the 1640s, as the Eighty Years War 
was reaching its final stages. First published in modified form in 1665, The 


Character of Holland bears the traces of the contradictory feelings inspired 
by Britain’s main commercial and maritime rival. Claiming that ‘this 
indigested vomit of the sea / Fell to the Dutch by just propriety’ (7—8) 
allotted something close to ocean trash to the Dutch. The ‘just propriety’ 
argument remained an ambiguous one: ‘just’ referred to the punishment the 
Dutch incurred for ruling the oceans, but also the conformity to the law of 
the sea. Although Britain had pursued a legal counteroffensive against 
Grotius’ Mare Liberum (1609) since the 1630s, making a case for a Mare 
Clausum under British control, the law of the sea remained emphatically 
Dutch. No Anglo-Dutch war would have been fought without a common 
ambition to control the trade routes carrying goods from East Asia, West 
Africa, or the Caribbean: spices, slaves, or manufactured products worth a 
fortune, and certainly no ‘vomit’ for their wealthy buyers. 

Masters of the oceans—at least until the 1660s when France began 
building its own navy—the Dutch also earned Marvell’s admiration for 
‘building ... [a] wat’ry Babel’ ‘where barking waves still bait the forced 
ground’ (20-1): no sign of hubris but a work of indomitable endurance in 
the face of nature’s whims.!° Indeed, there remained a risk that the Dutch 
Republic’s Mare Liberum, the element on which they dominated world 
trade, might submerge the very land their engineering savvy had gained 
inch by inch since the Middle Ages: ‘A daily deluge over them does boil; / 
The Earth and Water play at level-coil’ (27-8). For the Dutch Republic, 
inundation was both a death sentence and a lifesaver: it could bring the 
wrath of natural elements on centuries of engineering work to construct 
dikes in flood-threatened areas; but it could also save the Republic from 
disaster, as happened in 1672, when the advance of Louis XIV’s troops was 
halted by the deliberate flooding of the defence line’s polders—an 


inundation that prevented what Marvell called ‘an Earthquake, an 


Hurricane, and the Deluge.’ 


The near annihilation of the Dutch Republic was something the English 
could hardly have dreamed of in 1667, when a fleet led by Cornelis de Witt 
and Michiel de Ruyter sailed up the Thames and the River Medway, 
burning over ten ships of the Royal Navy and towing away the Royal 
Charles. The Chatham disaster was a major military setback for the English 
Crown, ending the war in complete humiliation. According to Marvell, 
admiral De Ruyter earned his first badge of honour against the English 
during the Chatham expedition: ‘Ruyter the while, that had our ocean 


curbed, / Sailed now among our rivers undisturbed’ (“Last Instructions to a 
Painter’, 523-4). Marvell commented with bitter irony on Charles II’s 
dreams of naval dominion: ‘And female Stuart there rules the four seas’ 
(762).'® The Dutch Republic now ruled the waves in the North Sea and the 
Baltic. Dutch Republican propagandists used this victory as an opportunity 
to celebrate the virtues of the De Witt brothers: Cornelis as head of the 
Admiralty and Johan as Grand Pensionary. An admirer of Johan went so far 
as to hail him as ‘father of the fatherland’ (vader des vaderlands), a 
princely title usually associated with the figure of William the Silent. 

Oddly enough, Marvell does not mention the De Witt brothers in ‘The 
Last Instructions to a Painter’. It is De Ruyter who reaps the benefit of the 
‘Belgic navy’s’ (559) surprise attack on England’s fleet and arsenals. And it 
is ‘Ruyter’s triumph’ (726) Marvell dwells upon, sweeping under the carpet 
the role played by the two most powerful men in the Dutch Republic. 
Marvell’s choice might have been informed by his punctilious view of what 
English naval pride stood for. De Ruyter was a sailor whose political 


credentials still remain a matter of discussion.*” By contrast, the De Witt 
brothers were the figureheads of the “True Freedom’ regime established 


after the death of William II (1650). De Witt may have had a ‘brave soul’?! 
for standing in the way of Orangist rule, but he was also the one who 


masterminded ‘the Dutch abusive Historical Pictures, and False Medalls’*” 
for which Charles II consistently sought moral reparation after 1667. The 
painting of the Chatham disaster that was hung in the main hall of 
Dordrecht’s City Hall became a cause célébre in the persistent feud that 
bedevilled Anglo-Dutch relations after the signing of the Treaty of Breda 


(1667).? If Marvell can be said to be a patriot, his patriotism certainly had 
to do with the defence of the honour of the English flag at sea. On this 
particular score, there was no difference between Cromwell and Charles II. 
The Mare Britannicum argument ran like a seamless line through the 
political discourse of the 1650s and 1660s. 


While the Dutch reuniting, to our shames, 
Ride all insulting o’er the Downs and Thames 
Now treating Sandwich seems the fittest choice 
For Spain. 
(The Second Advice to a Painter, 309-12) 


The ‘fittest choice’ for Spain was also a vital choice for Britain. As the 
British and the Dutch were busy hammering out a peace treaty in Breda, a 
French army of 50,000 men launched a massive attack on the Spanish 
Netherlands, taking one Flemish city after the other in a remarkably swift 
and successful campaign. Lille fell to the French Crown in September 1667, 
barely three weeks after the signing of the Breda treaty. “The peace [is] not 
sure’ (818), claimed Marvell in ‘The Last Instructions’. He meant not only 
that the treaty of Breda had been long in the making, but that Louis XIV’s 
foreign policy ambitions now cast a long shadow on the safety of both 
Britain and the Dutch Republic. A grave danger threatened the Dutch 


Republic, which might become the next target of the Sun King’s bellicose 


agenda. In the words of Johan de Witt: ‘L’appétit vient en mangeant’.** 


But Britain too was now a potential target, weakened as it was by the 
domestic intrigues that had followed the defeat at Chatham.’ Chatham, 
admitted the Spanish ambassador in London, had been a disaster. Were 
Britain to face two enemies at the same time, what consequences would 
follow??? Gamarra, Carlos II’s ambassador at The Hague, concurred. Had 
the Grand Pensionary himself not argued that the French occupation of 
Flanders would destroy English commerce?7’ English merchants in Bruges 
would lose the special privileges they enjoyed since the Burgundian 
period.”* Thus, the Spanish argued, Charles I would draw ‘eternal glory’ 
from the defence of Flanders,’ securing his honour as a monarch and 
strengthening the borders of his kingdom. After being commissioned by 
Charles II’s secretary of state, the Earl of Arlington, to negotiate a treaty 
with Spain in the spring of 1667, the Earl of Sandwich was no less 
convinced that the preservation of the Spanish Netherlands was ‘the 
common cause of the princes of Europe’.°” 

Charles II may have agreed that Britain’s ‘natural Frontier’ ran the risk 
of becoming a French province, but Gamarra was wrong in believing that 
the King of England was now faced with a straight choice between a pro- 
Dutch and a pro-French alliance and that Louis’ ‘offer’ to join hands in the 
struggle against Spain was unacceptable.*! Hadn’t Cromwell himself drawn 
considerable benefit from his alliance with France by defeating the 
Spaniards at the Battle of the Dunes (1658), in the heart of the Low 
Countries? Although Charles II had no plans to push England’s advantage 
further against Spain, he was more than a little reluctant to make a stand 


against his powerful French cousin. Charles II confessed that there was 
more to fear from Johan de Witt, whose ‘great authority’ was ‘suspicious’ to 
him.?? Giving up on Clarendon to calm the fury of Parliament was one 
thing; giving up on Louis another. The emerging opposition may have seen 
Jermyn St Albans, the Crown’s deeply Francophile representative in Paris, 
as an ambassador ‘full of soup and gold’ (‘Last Instructions’, 29), but the 
Breda treaty or even the Triple Alliance of 1668 were no guarantee that the 
Dutch would cease to threaten English commercial interests in Europe and 
the world. This was an important reason why Charles II maintained his 
alliance with Louis after 1667-8. What greater revenge for the defeat at 
Chatham than carving up the spoils of the Dutch Republic’s commercial 
empire? What finer achievement, if everything went according to plan, than 
the turning of the maritime province of Zeeland into an English 
protectorate??? And what better insurance for the future than a pliable 
Prince of Orange, a puppet in the hands of his royal uncle? 

The naval Battle of Solebay, fought at the same time that the French 
army crossed the Rhine in June 1672, ended Charles II’s dream of an 
Anglo-French condominium in the Low Countries’ northern provinces. 
Marvell’s correspondence testifies to his sustained interest in both the 
southern and northern provinces of the Low Countries. Louis XIV’s touring 


of Flanders in 1670, a display of force aimed at impressing foes and friends, 


had caught Marvell’s attention: ‘The King of France is at Dunkirke’**—not 


far, in other words, from the English coast. Louis had repeated his tour de 
Flandres a year later in a dress rehearsal of what was to come in 1672: ‘The 
King of France’, noted Marvell, ‘made a warlike Progress this Summer thro 
his Conquests of Flanders.’*> By June 1672, Marvell came to the 
conclusion that the oscillations of Charles II’s foreign policy had become 
untenable: ‘We cannot have a Peace with France and Holland both.’*° For 
Marvell, who anxiously followed the fall of the ‘True Freedom’ regime, the 
only safeguard against French power was a pro-Dutch alliance: not with De 
Witt, who had fallen under the clutches of his enemies—‘stabed, and dead 
of his Wounds’*’—but with the young Prince of Orange who, as stadholder, 
was now in a position to assume the mantle of his ancestor William the 
Silent. 

One question Louis’ guerre de Hollande raises is the nature of the 
sources used by Marvell for capturing the sense of this shift in the balance 


of power in Europe. It is my contention that Marvell, like other members of 
the emerging opposition, drew on the ideas of Catholic, as well as 
Protestant, polemics. A striking example of this notional fluidity between 
Catholic and Protestant propaganda is the case of the Imperial diplomat and 
publicist Francois-Paul de Lisola. Born in the Spanish province of Franche- 
Comté in 1613, Lisola was no Protestant, but the faithful Catholic servant 
of Emperor Leopold I, a Habsburg prince who consistently persecuted the 
Lutheran subjects of his Hungarian domains. Between 1666 and 1668, 
Lisola was posted in London as the Emperor’s representative, where he 
tirelessly lobbied the English Court to intervene in Flanders. Lisola’s main 
contacts at the Court were Arlington and his learned undersecretary Sir 
Joseph Williamson, who oversaw the translation of The Buckler of State 
and Justice (1667) into English—a European bestseller that presented the 
Sun King as a tyrant aspiring to universal monarchy. 

Another pivotal figure among Lisola’s contacts in London was the Duke 
of Buckingham. That Lisola and Marvell were both part of the Buckingham 
circle is no proof that they met, but there is every reason to believe that the 
adoption of Lisola’s ideas was facilitated by the existence of a network of 
opponents that reached far deeper than a cluster of committed Protestant 
landed gentlemen. As a matter of fact, we know from the Marquis de 
Ruvigny’s correspondence that Lisola had established contacts with a solid 
core of MPs.’ Having played an active role in the impeachment of 
Clarendon, Lisola is bound to have been pulled into the orbit of 
Buckingham’s friends and allies.’ By the end of his embassy in 1668, 
Lisola was an established figure in the London-based foreign diplomatic 
corps. 

In addition to The Buckler, Lisola authored some twenty anti-French 
libels, mostly anonymous, that enjoyed a huge circulation in Europe. 
Published as a response to the French invasion of the duchy of Lorraine in 
1670, La France démasquée is known to have made a strong impression on 
metropolitan minds and is usually attributed to Lisola.*° In an Account of 
the Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Government, Marvell refers to another 
libel called La Politique du Temps (1671). The text circulated under the 
name of Lisola.*! The Imperial envoy had settled in The Hague in 1669, 
where he remained until 1673. Thus, Lisola found himself at the heart of the 
storm that was simmering in the early 1670s. His main thesis, as already 


evidenced in The Buckler (1667), was that Louis’ conquest of Flanders 


would be a stepping stone to world domination.** The Aachen treaty of 
1668, in other words, had been doomed to failure from the start. Lisola 
dwelt in particular on the case of Britain. Referring to a ‘multisecular 
hatred’ between Britain and France, Lisola warned Charles II against Louis’ 
feigned commitment to peace.’ Lisola’s suggestion was that Britain take 


back Dunkirk, Boulogne, and Calais: a policy of limited continental 


intervention that would help secure Britain’s ‘natural Frontier. 44 


Of course, one should beware of exaggeration. Marvell did not need 
Lisola’s Politique du temps to grasp the danger that would inevitably follow 
a French annexation of Flanders. Rather, Lisola brought nuance to the 
common-sense belief that the Spanish Netherlands served as Britain’s first 
line of defence on the Continent. This more nuanced view might be 
described as a form of diplomatic ecumenicity that brought together 
Catholic and Protestant nations against France. One should not forget that 
the Triple Alliance (1668) ‘for the preservation of the Spanish 


Netherlands’,*? as Marvell put it, was originally intended to include the 
Holy Roman Emperor. Only by accident did it become a Protestant alliance 
between Britain, Sweden, and the Dutch Republic. Seeing Charles II as an 
‘Arbiter of Christendom’ in 1668 was a little far-fetched.*° The only arbiter 
of peace, in 1667-8, appeared to be the King of France.*’ 

Anti-French containment cut across confessional dividing lines but, in 
terms of political discourse, Marvell’s prose reflects a widespread concern 
among Dutch and English Protestants that France had taken on the role of 
leader of the Counter-Reformation. Marvell’s biting remark on the 
suppression of London conventicles in 1670 as a penalty inspired by the 
‘Spanish Inquisition’ finds a remarkable echo in the Grand Pensionary’s 
correspondence, where the gradual dismantlement of the Edict of Nantes 
(1598) by Louis’ clergy was compared to ‘a sort of Inquisition’.*° Marvell’s 
account of the Third Anglo-Dutch War bears traces of this fear that 
Catholicism would be forcefully reimposed in England and the Dutch 
Republic. 

Like many of his fellow MPs, Marvell was familiar with Englands 
Appeal from the Private Cabal (1673), a Dutch-sponsored pamphlet against 
Louis XIV that was smuggled into England by the thousands. The probable 
author of this pamphlet was Pieter du Moulin, a naturalized Englishman 


behind William III’s propaganda machine. Lisola, who was still residing at 


The Hague, may well have been part of the process.*? The main purpose of 
Englands Appeal was to fan the flames of religious strife by suggesting that 
the Stuarts, naturally inclined to the French as they were, were hatching a 


plot to convert their kingdoms to Catholicism.°’ Marvell called this 


supposed design ‘a work of Darkness.’°! The idea behind England’s Appeal 
was therefore to detach England from France in order to set up an Anglo- 
Dutch alliance against Louis XIV. One of the cutting-edge points made by 
Englands Appeal was that: 


This is a War of Religion, undertaken meerly for the propegation of the Catholick Faith, and 
as the French Minister at Vienna [Grémonville] expressed it in a solemn Speech to the 
Emperors Counsel ... that the Hollanders being Heriticks, who had forsaken their God; all 
good Christians are bound to joyn and unite to extirpate them and to implore Gods blessing 


upon so good a work.*? 


There could be no more faithful rehearsal of his ‘War of Religion’ argument 
than Marvell’s An Account of the Growth of Popery and Arbitrary 
Government: Louis, he said, 


... gave afterwards a more clear account of his Conjunction with the English, and that he had 
not undertaken this War against the Hollanders, but for extirpating of Heresie. To the 
Emperor, That the Hollanders were a People who had forsaken God, were Hereticks ... And 
to other Popish Princes, that it was a War of Religion and in order to the Propagation of the 


Catholick Faith.°° 


Marvell showed little hope of converting the Stuarts to their true political 
and religious mission. ‘For ’tis such a king as no chisel can mend’ (56), he 
noted in The Statue in Stocks-Market. There was more hope in trusting the 
young stadholder of the Dutch Republic who, as a Stuart through his 
mother, was well placed in the line of succession. Like many members of 
the emerging opposition, Marvell followed with a keen and watchful eye 
the progress of William’s career through the troubled waters of Anglo- 
Dutch politics. Marvell’s first reference to the Prince of Orange dates from 
late 1665, when the Dutch Republic was at war with the bishop of Münster. 
‘They [the people] presse the States Generall to make up a peace and 


restore the Prince of Orange.’™* Another event which caught Marvell’s 
attention was William’s first trip to England in late 1670: ‘The Prince of 


Orange here is much made of.’°? Marvell was referring to William’s 
reception by the French Huguenots of the London temple of Savoy, where 


the local minister hailed him as ‘the descendant of a race of heroes.’°° But 
despite an acknowledgement of William’s popularity among English 
Protestants, Marvell’s remarks on the Prince of Orange remain remarkably 
impersonal. William II is never said to have a ‘brave soul’, or anything 
equivalent, even after 1672. Never is William III set in distinctively 
antagonistic relation to Louis XIV. 

The reason for Marvell’s non-committal attitude to William may have to 
do with the fluctuations of the stadholder’s reputation after the Year of 
Disaster (1672). From the mid-1670s onwards, William was accused by his 
Dutch republican opponents of pursuing war against Louis XIV in the hope 


of establishing a subtly camouflaged personal rule. ‘The Prince does what 


he pleases and the States are now but les Huissiers du Prince’, argued a 


pamphlet written around 1675. News of William’s unpopularity percolated 
into England, especially after the Gelderland incident of 1675, when the 
stadholder clumsily considered accepting a title of sovereignty over the 
Dutch Republic’s eastern province. William’s move was the subject of 
lively debates in London coffee houses. Van Beuningen, the Dutch 
ambassador in London, was struck by the negative impression the 
Gelderland affair made in England. Were the republican principles 
enshrined in the Union of Utrecht (1579) not in danger?°® 

Sir Joseph Williamson was forced to stand up in Parliament in May 
1678, shortly before Marvell’s death, to dismiss the persistent innuendoes 
about William’s aspirations to personal rule as mere rumours: ‘... as that of 
the instructions to set up the prince of Orange absolute, they are unfortunate 


mistakes; he insisted only upon the statholdership perpetual.’°? William III 
appeared as a Protestant hero to a fraction of the Stuarts’ opponents but his 
main supporter in England was Danby, and Danby was certainly no hero to 
the dissenting members of the Country party.°° William undoubtedly 
appeared as a guarantor of Protestant liberties against ‘popish tyranny’, but 
many Englishmen seem to have been aware of the persisting rift between 
the Orangist and States parties over the extent of Dutch liberties in wartime. 
Where the Orangists saw William HI as a guarantor of Dutch liberties, the 
members of the States party had not forgotten that a coup d’état had been 
attempted against the City of Amsterdam by the stadholder’s father, William 
II, in 1650. Marvell must have been caught between two stools. In terms of 
domestic politics, it was possible for an Englishman to be a 


commonwealthsman at heart and remain loyal to the monarchy. In terms of 
international politics, however, it was difficult to espouse the cause of 
William of Orange without appearing to assume an anti-republican posture. 
Between the memory of De Witt and the reality of William’s growing 
power, a choice had to be made. The greater the influence of the Prince of 
Orange on England’s domestic scene, the stronger the dilemma for people 
like Marvell. 

One way for Marvellian scholars to characterize Marvell’s style and 
ideas has been to refer to his ‘inconclusiveness’.°! Another way of putting 
things would be to speak of his suggestiveness. Marvell’s ability to make 
suggestions rather than statements appears in fact as a clever device to 
cloak his political identity in mystery. One example can be taken to 
emphasize this point. Marvell is one of the very few Restoration politicians 
to take note of the Rohan conspiracy of 1674. Led by Louis de Rohan and 
inspired by the Dutch republican Franciscus Van den Enden, this plot 
against the French Crown aimed at setting up a free republic in the Norman 
coastal town of Quilleboeuf with the help of Spanish troops. The plot was 
discovered and the whole enterprise foundered. Marvell observed that the 
duchess of Portsmouth mourned the death of Rohan, to whom she was 


related. It is difficult, on the basis of some shreds of evidence, to gauge 
Marvell’s attitude to the Rohan conspiracy. Yet the scarcity of references to 
this event in other Restoration sources may be a sign, however small, that 
Marvell did have some connection with the Dutch Republic’s radical 
underground.°> It also displays his interest in the Spanish Crown’s 
resistance to French aggression. 

Britain pulled out of the war by signing the separate Treaty of 
Westminster (1674) but the safety of the Spanish Netherlands remained a 
bone of contention between King and Parliament. Marvell wrote his 
Account of the Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Government in the context 
of a major offensive launched by Louis’ troops in early 1677. The cities of 
Valenciennes and Saint-Omer fell to the French in March 1677, eliciting the 
enthusiasm of Louis’ supporters, who saw him as a King above all Kings. 
A similar fate awaited the stronghold of Charleroi in August 1677. The 
Spanish Crown blamed William HI for having retreated in the face of 
Louis’ armies, a sign that he was setting his personal interests above the 


defence of the Low Countries.°’ At the Court of St James, the Spanish 


ambassador left no stone unturned to goad Charles II into open war against 


France. Pushed by both Spain and the Dutch Republic, Charles II’s MPs 
were baying for war, but the King was dragging his feet. “The King of 


England has threatened to take arms’, commented a Flemish observer, ‘but 


he desires peace hundred times more.’°” 


In 1677, Louis XIV had promised Charles II further subsidies. For 
Charles II, nothing good would come out of an act of hostility against a 


King whose ‘excessive power’ (overmacht) was readily acknowledged.’° To 
the Parliament, on the other hand, it was clear that the security of the 
Spanish Netherlands directly impacted the security of Britain itself.’! The 
repeated calls for the ‘preservation of the Spanish Netherlands’? explain 
why the marriage negotiations between Mary and William initiated in 1674 
finally came to fruition in November 1677, sealing a much-needed 
rapprochement between England the Dutch Republic. 

The Low Countries had fallen into such disarray, according to Dutch 
ambassador Van Beuningen, that their full conquest was now within the 


reach of the French King.” Marvell mocked the ‘just cadence’ of Louis’ 
‘motion’ in Flanders, comparing his plans to a ‘Grand Ballet’, but but he 
also acknowledged that the consequences of the Sun King’s successful 
offensive might have fateful consequences: France would ‘take the rest of 
Flanders our natural outwork in the very face of the King of England and 
his petites maisons of Parliament.’ The Duke of York himself admitted to 
Carlos II’s ambassador in London that the loss of the Spanish Netherlands 
would put the English Crown at risk.” 

Worse was to come with the surrender of Gent and Ypres in March 1678. 
Gent, in particular, had been acknowledged by Emperor Charles V himself 


as a key stronghold in Flanders.’° According to the Spanish ambassador, the 


‘people of London had been greatly moved’ by the fall of Gent.” Referring 


to the ‘sad condition of Flanders and consequently of England’, Marvell 
warned that ‘the progress of the French King in Flanders 1s still threatening 
use Unsurprisingly, anti-French feelings were rife in Parliament. Some 
former Cromwellians, like John Birch, were stirring the House of Commons 
against the Court.’? However, the fear was that the increasing rift between 
King and Parliament might serve the interests of Louis XIV and help him 


achieve his dream of ‘universal monarchy’ .®” 


Marvell died in August 1678, just as the war between Spain and France 
was drawing to a close. His attitude to Britain’s ‘natural Frontier’ echoed 
many aspects of the political discourse heard in Parliament since the French 
invasion of 1667. It was a discourse about trade, religion, and security that 
reached back to the 1580s, when Britain lived under the threat of a Spanish 


invasion. Louis’ ‘insatiable thirst to subdue the Spanish Netherlands’®! 
placed him in a position similar to Philip II. Britain had learned the lessons 
of the past. If Philip II was to be seen as ‘the predecessor of France in 
ambition’, Britain ‘ever was and ever will be sooner or later, as interest 
comes with the law of passion, in the ways of whosoever aspired to the 
monarchy of Christendom.’* 

Marvell’s understanding of the condition of Flanders was based on his 
personal experience of international politics as well as a wide array of 
sources, ranging from Protestant and Catholic polemics to parliamentary 
debates. A combined knowledge of Dutch and Spanish sources is 
particularly useful in shedding light on the porous border that existed 
between Protestant and Catholic propaganda when it came to the 
designation of Louis XIV as Europe’s arch-enemy and aspiring universal 
monarchy. The continuous fluctuation of the geographical borders of the 
Low Countries between 1667 and 1678 was reflected in a political language 
and culture that reached beyond traditional Protestant v. Catholic dividing 
lines. England shared a ‘natural Frontier’ with the Dutch Republic; it also 
shared a rhetorically constructed frontier with Spain. 
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CHAPTER 8 


PHILIP CONNELL 


ANDREW Marvell’s enemies were in little doubt of his attitude to the 
ecclesiastical establishment. According to Samuel Parker, Marvell’s 
scurrilous prose exemplified ‘the filthy and dirty Language that your Party 
has vomited out against the Church of England’ .! For the poet laureate and 
tory satirist John Dryden, Marvell’s subversive wit stood in direct descent 
from the Martin Marprelate tracts of the 1580s, the most notorious anti- 
episcopal publications of the English Reformation.” His later admirers, 
while defensively insistent upon the probity of Marvell’s religious 
sensibilities, were essentially agreed on the profoundly anti-clerical 
tendency of his writings. Thomas Cooke’s important early biography of 
1726 frankly conceded that its subject’s unflagging concern for ‘the Good 
of his Country and the Glory of Religion’ did not always extend to the 
national Church.’ It might be a source of regret that Marvell had been 
forced, in The Rehearsal Transpros’d, to ‘so severe a Reflection on the 
Clergy’ but, given the character of the Restoration episcopate, their 
treatment was ‘too fatally just’.* For Cooke, and like-minded eighteenth- 
century Whigs, Marvell’s hostility to corruption and venality naturally 
rendered him antagonistic to ‘lazy Prelates’, ‘lull’d with Wealth and Pride’.° 
Such assessments retained their political potency well into the eighteenth 
century. In September 1735, the leading opposition journal, the Craftsman, 
devoted an entire issue to reprinting extracts from Marvell’s prose, which 
was immediately denounced by the government press as ‘a most scandalous 


Satyr upon the Bench of Bishops’.° Marvell’s posthumous political 


canonization as a representative of ‘true’ or ‘old’ Whig values was, it seems, 
dependent upon his conjoint commitment to constitutional freedom and 
liberty of conscience, in the face of both political corruption and the 
spiritual despotism of ‘mitred Dulness’.’ 

Such judgements quite accurately reflect Marvell’s extraordinary gift for 
anti-clerical satire. But they must be weighed against his repeated insistence 
upon his respect for the Church, and his particular concern for the 
reputation of his clergyman father, lecturer at Holy Trinity, Hull, and master 
of the town’s Charterhouse Hospital until his untimely death when Marvell 
was still a student. In the second part of the Rehearsal Transpros’d (1674), 
he responded to Parker that, ‘as for the Clergy, the memory of mine own 
extraction, and much more my sense of the Sanctity of their function, 
ingage me peculiarly to esteem and honour them’; and in his final work of 
controversial prose, the Remarks upon a Late Disingenuous Discourse 
(1678), he insisted that ‘Of all Vocations to which men addict themselves, 
or are dedicated, I have alwaies esteemed that of the Ministry to be the most 
noble and happy Imployment; as being more peculiarly directed to those 
two great Ends, the advancement of God’s Glory, and the promoting of 
Man’s Salvation’.? As Nigel Smith points out, the possibility of sarcasm can 


seem to shadow many such pronouncements.!° For every invocation of the 
‘Sober, Intelligent, Episcopal Divines of the Church of England’ there is, 
often just a few pages distant, a remark on ‘the Pillories, Whipping-posts, 
Gallies, Rods, and Axes, (which are Ratio ultima Cleri, a Clergy-mans last 
Argument, ay and his first too[)]’.'! But the complexity and doubleness of 
Marvell’s attitude to the Church of England and its ministers cannot be 
completely explained as a product of free-thinking irony. The ambivalences 
of Marvell’s writings in this respect must also be understood, most 
fundamentally, as a response to a sustained period of crisis in the nation’s 
corporate religious life, in which the very identity of the Church appeared to 
be at stake. 

Marvell was born in 1621 into a clerical household which would soon 
feel the pressure of that crisis. The mounting religious tensions of the 1620s 
and 1630s have usually been explained with reference to ecclesiastical 
policies associated with William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury from 
1633. ‘Laudianism’, as it has come to be known, comprised a loose but 
recognizable constellation of beliefs and attitudes including a distrust of 


Calvinist soteriology, an emphasis upon conformism in matters of 
ceremony and liturgy, and an exalted view of the sacraments and the 
apostolic office of the priesthood. The opponents of this influential new 
tendency within Caroline churchmanship—stigmatized by their enemies as 
‘Puritans’—sought to recall the Church of England to the reformed 
traditions from which it was seemingly in danger of departing. Such ‘godly’ 
Protestants were typically distinguishable by their firm commitment to 
Calvinist theology (and the ‘experimental’ piety to which it gave rise), an 
identification of ministerial vocation with preaching rather than sacrament 
and ceremony, and the privileging of scriptural authority in determining 
church government and worship. Such descriptions are problematic, 
however, not simply because of their taxonomic inadequacy to the varieties 
of conformist and reforming commitment within the early seventeenth- 
century Church, but also because the character of that Church has been 
central to many subsequent (more or less normative) accounts of what 
would eventually come to be described as ‘Anglicanism’. Disagreement 
over such issues has, moreover, long informed controversy on the nature 


and causes of the Civil Wars of the 1640s.'!2 As we shall see, Marvell 
himself was one of the most influential early commentators on the rise of 
Laudianism, and its putative role in precipitating ‘the late Rebellion’.!° Yet 
the experience of his father also cautions against accepting an excessively 
polarized view of the early Stuart Church of England. 

Andrew Marvell senior studied in Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
which was well known for its Puritan associations, and went on to a 
prominent role in the civic and religious life of Hull, ‘a light ... to Church 
& corporac’on’.!* Shortly after his arrival, the reverend Marvell clashed 
with the Laudian Vicar of Hull over preaching (a frequent point of 
contention between Puritans and their more liturgically minded brethren); 
and in 1639 he was ordered by the vicar-general of the York diocese to a 


fuller use of the prayer book and vestments.!° He could, on such evidence, 
be construed as one of the ‘hotter sort of protestants’ (temperamentally, it 
would seem, as well as theologically).'° Yet despite his willingness to 
engage with local separatists on such controversial topics as anabaptism, 
Marvell senior was also attacked by the more extreme wing of Hull’s 
Puritan community on several points of doctrine and worship—from his 
manner of preaching to ‘wearing of the surplis’—and has left manuscript 


evidence of his reasoned attachment to ‘Ecclesiasticall Ceremonyes by law 
injoined’.'’ In fact (and despite tantalizing but inconclusive evidence of his 
familiarity with anti-Trinitarian ideas), the poet’s father seems largely 
representative of the moderate Calvinist attitudes which arguably 
represented the predominant clerical temper within the Church of England 
at this time.! Such a conclusion might seem to be confirmed by Marvell’s 
later comment, in the second part of the Rehearsal Transpros’d, that his 
father was ‘a Conformist to the established Rites of the Church of England, 


though I confess none of the most over-running or eager in them’.!? The 
same description, mutatis mutandis, also fits the son, perhaps contrivedly 
so; Marvell certainly does not seem to have bridled at the confessional 
obligations of his public office as a Member of Parliament. And as we shall 
see, his long-standing hostility to an ambitious and persecutory episcopate 
was matched by an equally enduring commitment to a tolerant yet inclusive 
national Church establishment. 


REVOLUTION AND RESTORATION 


In 1647, Marvell returned from an extended period of travel on the 
Continent to find the old Church under protracted assault. The Book of 
Common Prayer was legally proscribed; a series of parliamentary 
ordinances had overturned the ‘popish’ innovations of the Laudian clergy; 
and episcopacy itself had finally been abolished in October 1646. It was not 
yet entirely clear what might replace the Church of England, nor whether its 
demise was particularly welcome to the majority of English Protestants. 
There is little evidence, for example, that the Westminster Assembly’s 
Directory of Public Worship proved a popular and effective replacement for 
the old Prayer Book in many parishes.” And while Parliament had 
approved a broadly Presbyterian reorganization of the national Church, the 
proposed reforms were soon sidelined by mounting tensions between 
Parliament and the Army, together with growing calls for liberty of 
conscience among the military and their sectarian allies. Nevertheless, the 
unsystematic dismantling of the old Church, the failure of Parliament’s 
alternative scheme of Church settlement, and the increasing self-confidence 
of the sects did not, for the majority of parliamentarians—even after their 


‘purging’ by the Army—signal an end to the aspiration to a reformed 
national Church. The dominant rival visions of that Church may be broadly 
characterized as Presbyterian and Congregationalist (or ‘Independent’) in 
form. Although these terms signalled important differences concerning 
ecclesiastical government, they were also associated with the felt 
imperative of a compulsory Church settlement on the part of the 
Presbyterians, and the limited toleration contemplated by the Independents 
for those orthodox Protestants unable conscientiously to enter into 
communion with the proposed Church establishment. 

It has plausibly been suggested that Marvell’s own transition from 
royalist to Cromwellian may have been eased by a hostility to the rigours of 
Presbyterian discipline shared by both royalist wits and revolutionary 
Independents.7! He was certainly willing to lend his support to the broadly 
Congregationalist model which emerged after Cromwell’s forcible 
dissolution of the Rump Parliament in April 1653. In the months that 
followed, Cromwell was as insistent as ever that the new government’s 
priority should be ‘the Promoting of the Gospel; to encourage the Ministry; 
and such a Ministry and such Ministers as be faithful in the land’. The 
Instrument of Government establishing the Protectorate retained tithes until 
the discovery of an alternative means ‘for the encouragement and 
maintenance of able and painful teachers, for the instructing the people, and 
for the discovery and confutation of error’; it also made the ‘public 
profession’ non-compulsive and provided for a broad—although by no 
means universal—toleration.2? This was congruent with the recent 
proposals of prominent Independent divines close to Cromwell, who 
enjoyed growing influence within the Protectoral regime. A few months 
later, a government ordinance established a board of commissioners, or 
‘Triers’, to approve the moral and religious character of ministers in receipt 
of a public maintenance, a body dominated by Cromwellian Independents 
such as John Owen and Thomas Goodwin. 

Marvell’s writings of the early 1650s suggest that this was an 
ecclesiastical ideal to which he could subscribe. Yet they also betray a 
characteristically supple responsiveness to the contingencies of religious 
identity and authority during a period of revolutionary upheaval in Church 
and state. ‘Upon Appleton House’, composed in the service of the 
Presbyterian Lord Fairfax during the summer of 1651, contrasts the 


godliness of the latter’s household with the nearby episcopal residence of 
the late Archbishop of York, John Williams. ‘Th’ ambition of its prelate 
great’ (366) allows Cawood Castle to act as a foil for the pious life of 
Puritan retirement symbolized by Nun Appleton. Marvell goes on, however, 
to imagine himself immured in an ‘antic cope’ of ivy, ‘Like some great 
prelate of the grove’ (591-2), wittily transfiguring the accoutrements of 
episcopal authority while simultaneously making a wry acknowledgement 
of the poet’s own status as a scion of the old Church (via a subtle allusion to 


Milton’s anti-prelatical tracts).” If this suggests a self-conscious fluidity of 
confessional identity, the range of Marvell’s religious sympathies was soon 
to be further tested by his appointment, two years later, as governor to 
Cromwell’s young ward, and potential son-in-law, William Dutton. His new 
position in the service of the Protector required Marvell’s relocation to 
Eton, by now a prominent outpost of Cromwellian Independency, and it 
quickly led to the poet’s intimacy with the leading Congregationalist divine, 
John Oxenbridge. Even in this godly context, the pluralism of Marvell’s 
religious temper allowed him simultaneously to cultivate a friendship with 
John Hales, a celebrated Erasmian clergyman and scholar who had been 
deprived of his Eton fellowship by the Cromwellian regime, and whose 


irenic rationalism would lead Marvell to praise him years later as ‘one of 


the clearest heads and best prepared brests in Christendom’.”> 


Yet Marvell’s poetry of this period also intimates the genuine attractions 
of the new-fashioned Cromwellian church. ‘Bermudas’ (comp. 1653-4), a 
psalmic tribute to Oxenbridge’s godly expedition to the Atlantic colonies, 
‘Safe from the storms, and prelates’ rage’ (12), recounts, in the voice of the 
seafaring Puritans, how divine providence has cast ‘The Gospel’s pearl 
upon our coast. / And in these rocks for us did frame / A temple, where to 
sound His name’ (30-2). Not long afterwards, Marvell composed his First 
Anniversary of the Government under His Highness the Lord Protector 
(1655), in which Cromwell participates, as a godly magistrate, in the 
‘framing’ of the temple back in England. The rocks of ‘Bermudas’ thus 
become the god-given ‘stones’ with which, like the legendary Amphion 
(whose lyre had the power to charm inanimate nature), Cromwell fabricates 
the spiritual and political architecture of the Protectoral state. Endorsing the 
imperative of ecclesiastical settlement, Marvell notes that Cromwell ‘most 
the graver notes did try, / Therefore the temples reared their columns high’ 
(63-4). The punning reference to the ‘Triers’? acknowledges the Instrument’s 


commitment to a public maintenance of ‘able’ ministers of ‘sound doctrine’: 
an ecclesiastical ideal very far from the religious radicalism of Cromwell’s 


sectarian opponents among the ‘Fifth Monarchists’, who are roundly 


condemned elsewhere in the poem.”° 


The character of the Cromwellian Church has sometimes been described 
as ‘Erastian’, a term which owes its origins to sixteenth-century debates 
over the power of excommunication, but which had by the 1640s come to 
describe more general attempts to enforce or augment the civil magistrate’s 
power to order the nation’s religious life.?’ In this latter signification, 
Erastianism could encompass a range of widely differing views of church— 
state relations, from the thoroughgoing NHobbesian assimilation of 
sacerdotal authority to a unitary sovereign power, to those ‘magisterial’ 
Independents who recognized Cromwell’s duty (and desire) to propagate 
true religion through a public ministry yet sought also to preserve the 
spiritual autonomy of the gathered churches. Although Marvell’s 
Restoration prose has sometimes been identified with a Hobbesian 
ecclesiology, there is little evidence for such a position in his public 
writings of the Interregnum.? He might, in this respect, be compared to his 
friend, James Harrington, the great republican theorist of the 1650s. 
Harrington’s masterpiece, the Commonwealth of Oceana (1656), 
incorporated Congregationalist premises (such as the ‘prophetic right’ of the 
gathered churches, and a firm commitment to liberty of conscience), yet his 
attraction to Hobbes, and growing fear of the radical sects, also inclined 
him to an understanding of the national Church as a form of civil religion 
under the supervision of the secular magistracy.*? Marvell would write an 
elegy for Harrington (now lost); he may have spoken at the Rota, 
Harrington’s celebrated debating club, in the late 1650s; and he shared a 
deep concern with radical Puritan claims to political power on the basis of 
spiritual election (or dominium in gratia). In the final great crisis of the 
English Commonwealth, in 1659-60, Marvell revealed himself as a stalwart 
Cromwellian, a political loyalty which pitted him against the Harringtonian 
party’s opposition to single rule. But unlike more godly republicans, such as 
John Milton and Henry Vane, Harringtonians and Cromwellians were united 
in their commitment to the consolidation of a reformed national Church 
acceptable to the moderate majority among English Puritans. 


In the elections to Richard Cromwell’s Parliament of 1659, Marvell 
stood successfully against Vane himself. The latter, like Milton, continued 
to agitate for the abolition of tithes and the removal of ‘hirelings’ from the 
Church. Marvell was quickly appointed to a committee to further the supply 
of the northern counties with ‘a learned, pious, sufficient, and able 


Ministry’.°° Such efforts cannot have been welcome to Milton, whose 
Treatise of Civil Power, published in the same month, condemned a public 
ministry as inimical to the ‘true fundamental principles of the gospel’. i 
Such differences of opinion, however, were rapidly overtaken by events: the 
Army dissolved Parliament a few weeks later; the following April Marvell 
found himself re-elected to a Convention Parliament, and facing the 
prospect of an imminent restoration of monarchy. Yet the king’s return did 
not presage total disappointment for the godly. Two days after Marvell’s 
election, on 4 April 1660, Charles’s Declaration of Breda promised ‘liberty 
to tender consciences, and that no man shall be disquieted or called in 
question for differences of opinion in matters of religion which do not 
disturb the peace of the kingdom’.** There was at this point, and for some 
time following the king’s return, a widespread expectation that the 
imperative of political reconciliation would preclude a straightforward 
return to the Church of Charles the Martyr. 

In July 1660 Marvell appears to have taken a leading parliamentary role 


in promoting a scheme of ‘reduced’ episcopacy.** Such an initiative was 
further encouraged by Charles’s Worcester House Declaration of 25 
October, which not only reaffirmed the tolerationist promises of Breda, but 
suggested the desirability of a modified episcopacy, revision of the Book of 
Common Prayer, and indulgence for ‘those who are grieved with the use of 
some Ceremonies’.** Royalists were already alarmed that the king ‘would 
not venture his crown for the sake of episcopacy’; a committed Anglican 
party in Parliament now began to take shape, with the aim of preventing 
any substantial concessions to Puritan opinion.*> Marvell clearly expected a 
new bill ‘for making this declaration of his Majesty a Law in religious 


matters’, and acted as a teller for such legislation in the Commons.’ Its 
failure signalled a hardening of attitudes, and the growing alienation of 
‘conformable’ Puritans such as Richard Baxter and Edmund Calamy. Since 
‘our throwing out the bill of the kings declaration’, Marvell reported with 
regret in early December, such ‘moderate men will be resolute in refusing 


Bishopricks’.*’ By the following summer, he could despondingly predict 


the imminent introduction of a bill ‘for universall Conformity’.° 8 The Act of 
Uniformity of May 1662 led to the ejection of over 900 ministers from the 
Church and the institution of wide-ranging anti-Puritan legislation (the so- 
called ‘Clarendon code’). Marvell would hereafter repeatedly oppose the 
persecution of Protestant nonconformity. Yet his instincts were not simply 
those of a proto-liberal ‘tolerationist’.°? His activities both before and after 
the Restoration suggest that he was just as fully committed (if not more so) 
to a ‘comprehensive’ national Church settlement to which moderate 
Puritans might conscientiously subscribe. In this sense, he remained true to 
that earlier, pre-revolutionary conception of godly or Puritan sensibilities, 
not as harbingers of schism and dissent, but rather as a legitimate reforming 
tradition within the Church of England. Moreover, as the events of 1660-1 
had already suggested, such views did not necessarily run counter to the 
policy and inclination of the supreme governor of that Church, Charles II 
himself. 


COMPREHENSION AND INDULGENCE 


In January 1667 Samuel Pepys declared himself ‘mightily pleased’ with an 


anonymous satirical poem entitled The Third Advice to a Painter, which is 


now widely attributed to Marvell.*° The poet had returned to England, from 


service in an embassy to Russia, Sweden, and Denmark in the spring of 
1665, but the Third Advice strongly suggests his continued preoccupation 
with the Restoration church settlement of the early 1660s. The poem 
incorporates a bitter commentary upon the restored bishops’ perfidious 
responsibility for the Act of Uniformity, which had come into effect on the 
anniversary of the St Bartholomew’s Day massacre of 1572: 


Then bishops must revive, and all unfix 
With discontent to content twenty-six. 
The Lords’ House drains the houses of the Lord, 
For bishops’ voices silencing the Word. 
O Barthol’ mew, saint of their calendar! 
What’s worse? thy ’jection or thy massacre? 
(239-44) 


This critique of Anglican intransigence is, however, voiced by the 
‘Presbyterian sibyl’, the Duchess of Albemarle. Her long speech constitutes 
an implicit vindication of godly loyalism (personified in her husband, 
George Monck), even as her unflattering depiction echoes the conventions 


of anti-Puritan satires such as Samuel Butler’s Hudibras.*! In this respect, 
the poem’s ambivalences artfully position it in relation to the shifting 
religious politics of the later 1660s. Many members of the court would have 
approved Marvell’s mockery of the Duchess’s vulgar enthusiasm 
(including, in all likelihood, the king himself); but there were also men 
close to the monarch—such as the Duke of Buckingham, with whom 
Marvell may well have been associated—who were anxious to revive 
Charles’s inclinations to religious tolerance, and willing to urge an alliance 
between moderate Puritanism and the court. 

Less than a year later, an Anglican Member of Parliament reported in 
dismay that ‘Here is much discourse of an Act of Comprehension to leave 
ye Church a little looser, that it may have a latitude to admit some 
dissenters’.’* By early 1668 more than one such proposal was in 
circulation; it was also increasingly clear that the king could be expected to 
support some form of alteration in the liturgy, government, and ceremonies 
of the Church, in the interests of ecclesiastical reconciliation. At the end of 
a short speech to Parliament on 10 February, Charles urged ‘that you would 
seriously think of some Course to beget a better Union and Composure in 


the Minds of My Protestant Subjects in Matters of Religion’. It was this 
pointed allusion to the court’s comprehension proposals which Marvell had 
in mind when he interrupted his pursuit of ministerial corruption to propose 
that the Commons should take into consideration ‘the matter of his 


Majesty’s speech’.** But Marvell’s willingness to align himself with the 
king’s religious policy extended yet further, to an endorsement of the royal 
prerogative as a legitimate means of settling the Church. In early May, 
Marvell drafted an address from the peers on behalf of his parliamentary 
ally, Lord Wharton, which urged the king, in terms deliberately echoing 
Charles’s speech of 10 February, ‘to make use of his prerogative in 
Ecclesiasticall affayres for the better composure and union of the mindes of 
his protestant subjects in the intervall of the present adjournment’.*° Smith 
comments that ‘Marvell’s willingness to appeal to royal prerogative is 
remarkable’; it certainly sits uneasily with Marvell’s later Whig reputation 


as an unqualified opponent of the monarch’s arbitrary power.*® Yet such a 
strategy was commonplace among the enemies of Cavalier intolerance, and 
it was one which Marvell would again be tempted to endorse, despite his 
growing suspicions of the court. 

Charles’s restoration reasserted his position as supreme governor of the 
Church of England, in which capacity he enjoyed a range of prerogative 
powers which dated back to the Henrician Reformation. The nature and 
limits of those powers was not settled, however, and the circumstances of 
the early 1660s placed new strains on their interpretation, as Charles sought 
to mitigate the effects of the Act of Uniformity by means of his prerogative 
power to dispense moderate nonconformists from the full rigours of the new 
law.*7 Such moves were strongly resisted by conservative Anglicans in the 
House of Commons, and welcomed by many of those dissenters who 
aspired to reunion with a national Church under the governance of a godly 
monarch. Yet the king’s willingness to exercise his ecclesiastical 
prerogative could also appear to encroach upon the constitutional authority 
of Parliament, as Marvell himself seems to have acknowledged. In March 
1670, he reported the introduction of a proviso into the new Conventicles 
Bill, ‘whereby it is supposed by some that it is & will be in his Mtys power 
to dispense with the execution of the whole bill’.48 However welcome such 
a move, it seemed (as Marvell’s language tacitly acknowledges) to elide the 
monarch’s dispensing power in the case of individuals with the more 
contentious power to ‘suspend’ statutes in their entirety. Marvell clearly 
identified the promised proviso with the Scottish Supremacy Act of 1669, 
which had successfully attempted to divide Scottish nonconformity, 


tempting dozens of deprived ministers to return to their former parishes 


while instituting harsh measures against more uncompromising dissenters.*” 


As Marvell put it, with reference to the Secretary for Scotland, the Earl of 
Lauderdale, ‘He had passed there, through the Weakness of the Presbyterian 
and Episcopal Parties, an Act, giving the King absolute Power to dispose of 
all Things in religious Matters’. The rumoured proviso to the Conventicles 
Bill (that ‘Quintessence of arbitrary Malice’) could thus be understood as ‘a 
Scotch Clause of the King’s Power in Externals’.°’ Yet when the proviso 
emerged from the Lords the following month, Marvell was horrified. His 
account of the Commons’ rejection of the legislation noted that it would 
have restored to the king ‘all civil or ecclesiastical Prerogatives which his 


Ancestors had enjoyed at any Time since the Conquest. There was never so 


compendious a Piece of absolute universal Tyranny’.°! Marvell’s response 
betrays a fundamental tension between his support for a non-compulsive 
national Church under the aegis of the Stuart monarch, and his growing 
sensitivity to the political threat of arbitrary government. In the early 1670s, 
however, Marvell seems to have considered that threat to be outweighed— 
in England, at least—by the dangerous ascendancy of a spirit of persecution 
and intolerance within the Church. 

The court’s proposals for comprehension and toleration in the late 1660s 
provoked not only renewed parliamentary hostility to dissent, but also a 
series of clerical publications designed to forestall any further concessions 
to the Church’s critics. The leading propagandist in this cause was Samuel 
Parker, the ambitious protégé of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Gilbert 
Sheldon. Parker’s Discourse of Ecclesiastical Politie (1669) and Preface to 
Bishop John Bramhall’s Vindication (1672) were among the most notorious 
works of ecclesiastical polemic of this period, not least because they 
provided the occasion for the two parts of Marvell’s Rehearsal Transpros’d. 
Parker’s writings of this period have usually been treated—quite correctly 
—as virulent denunciations of nonconformity and toleration. But as Marvell 
clearly realized, the issues at stake in Parker’s works bore directly on the 
nature of the Restoration Church of England itself, and its contested relation 
to ‘the memory of the late War’.°* Where Parker associated Puritan 
nonconformity with the spirit of rebellion, Marvell suggests that the causes 
of the civil war should rather be located within the Church. Marshalling 
informed allusion to the internecine ecclesiastical politics of the early 
1600s, the Rehearsal Transpros’d identifies a cabal of ambitious Caroline 
churchmen seeking to magnify both the king’s power and their own, ‘So 
that between their own Revenue, which must be held Jure Divino, as every 
thing else that belong’d to them; and the Prince’s, that was Jure Regio, they 
had not left an inch of propriety for the Subject’.*’ These designs Marvell 
links to the innovations associated with Archbishop Laud, including the 
placing of the communion table altar-wise, a ceremonialist stress upon the 
beauty of holiness, and, as the hostile Marvell puts it, ‘so many several 
Cringes & Genuflections, that a man unpractised stood in need to entertain 


both a Dancing-Master and a Remembrancer’.** All this, Marvell claims, 
was clearly ‘Romish’ in its tendency; indeed, the Laudians’ ‘Popish kind of 


Worship’ had as its theological corollary the doctrine of “Arminianism’, an 
anti-Calvinist soteriology calculated to cement its adherents’ exclusive hold 
on ecclesiastical power and force their opponents out of communion, 
because ‘so contrary to the antient reformed Doctrine of the Church of 


England, that the Puritans would never imbrace it’? These are the 
inspiration for the present ‘Politick would-be’s of the Clergy’ such as 
Parker, power-hungry ministers exalting their priestly office and exploiting 


antipathy to dissent in order to advance their own careers, ‘to make 


themselves venerable [...] by Ceremony and Severity’. a 


This argument explains the apparently elliptical opening of the 
Rehearsal Transpros’d, which turns on Bramhall’s posthumous Vindication 
against charges of Catholicizing, and to which Parker had added an anti- 
dissenting Preface. The Anglican accusation that the nonconformists were 
guilty of the sin of schism intensified the Church’s obligation to justify its 


own break with Rome in the mid-sixteenth century.°’ For Marvell, however, 
the Laudians and their heirs were more intent upon reunion with Rome than 
with the reconciliation of ‘the Ecclesiastical Differences within our own 


Nations’.°® Marvell’s point is that it was not the ‘dissenters’ who had 
departed from the traditions of the Church, but the high episcopalians such 
as Parker, ‘that partie of the Clergy ... who will alwaies presume to be the 


only Church of England, [but] who have been a perpetual Eye-sore, that I 


may not say a Canker and Gangreen in so perfect a beauty’.>’ 


Stripped of its polemical Intent, Marvell’s analysis foreshadows much 
recent historiographical argument concerning the religious origins of the 
Civil Wars. Yet his identification of a distinct Arminian and Catholicizing 
party, stretching from Laud to Parker, admits of some qualification. The 
distinctive character of the Restoration Church was also profoundly shaped 
by the Interregnum, and the Church’s attempts to reconceive its identity in 
the absence of the monarch, its supreme governor and nursing father.°? The 
trauma of the regicide encouraged many Anglicans to turn to the history of 
the early Church for the justification of episcopal office, frequently on iure 
divino principles, thereby marginalizing the civil magistrate’s power to 
order the Church.°! The resulting ambiguities in the Church’s relationship 
with the restored monarch were particularly legible in Parker’s polemical 
works of the late 1660s and early 1670s, as Marvell plainly recognized. The 
Discourse of Ecclesiastical Politie (1669) involved Parker in a strenuous 


defence of Charles’s ecclesiastical prerogative (as a rod for the 
nonconformists), and consequently some indistinctness concerning the 
limits of the monarch’s authority over the Church. It also opened him to 
considerable embarrassment when Charles issued his Declaration of 
Indulgence in 1672, under the influence of his new counsellors among the 
‘Cabal’ ministry. The Discourse allowed Marvell to portray Parker (or 
‘Bayes’) as a Hobbesian extremist, whose insistence upon the sovereign’s 
absolute power to order religion in the interests of civil peace was both 
unconstitutional and irreligious. But in the wake of Charles’s Indulgence, it 
was also possible for Marvell to defend a more moderate version of the 
ecclesiastical prerogative, while insinuating Parker’s disloyalty. In issuing 
the Indulgence, Marvell pointed out, the king ‘had so vigorously exerted his 
Ecclesiastical Power, but to a purpose quite contrary to what Mr. Bayes had 
always intended’ .°? 

By this point, however, Charles had been forced to withdraw the 
Indulgence under intense parliamentary pressure. This circumstance lends 
considerable irony to Marvell’s repeated insistence, in the second part of the 
Rehearsal Transpros’d, on the king’s ‘Supream Power in Ecclesiastical 
matters’.® Yet the sincerity of Marvell’s continued commitment to the 
king’s ecclesiastical prerogative is confirmed by the savage anti-episcopal 
section of his poem The Loyal Scot, which can be dated to around 1672— 


3.64 As we have seen, in 1669-70 Marvell had been cynical about the king’s 
promised use of his suspending power, and the danger that Scottish 
precedent would allow the augmentation of the crown’s civil power. Yet in 
the first part of the Rehearsal Transpros’d Marvell praised the Scottish Act 


of Supremacy;® and in the Loyal Scot he represented the king as the only 
effective check against the arbitrary power of the Scottish episcopacy, ‘For 
only kings can bishops exorcise’ (153). With an eye upon the English 
Indulgence of 1672, and the Church’s hostile response thereto, the Scottish 
bishops are represented as a dangerous imperium in imperio, intent upon 
undermining the monarch’s lawful sovereignty. Imagining Britain suffering 
under “twin-headed’ (200) authority, Marvell complains: ‘King’s-head saith 
this, but bishop’s-head that do; / Does Charles the Second reign, or Charles 
the Two?’ (210-11). 


AGAINST HIGH PRELACY 


The relationship between anti-clericalism and executive power in Marvell’s 
political thinking was clearly rather more complex than his later Whig 
admirers might have allowed. Only in the final years of his life did it prove 
necessary and desirable for him to yoke the corruptions of the Church with 
the threat of ‘arbitrary’ government on the part of the Stuart court. That 
alignment was in large part the product of yet another shift in royal policy, 
under the influence of Thomas Osborne, earl of Danby. In the aftermath of 
the king’s failed Indulgence, and amid growing fears of a ‘popish’ successor 
in the person of James, Duke of York, Danby gradually steered the court 
back towards an alliance with the Church and the old Anglican Cavalier 
party. In 1675, he sought to impose on all Members of Parliament an oath 
forswearing any attempt to alter the government in either Church or state, 
prompting violently anti-clerical reaction from Marvell’s parliamentary 
allies. ‘Never were poor Men exposed and abused, all the Session, as the 
Bishops were by the Duke of Buckingham’, he recorded with evident 
satisfaction in the summer of 1675, ‘never the like, nor so infinitely 


pleasant: and no Men were ever grown so odiously ridiculous’.°’ Danby’s 
oath did not pass into law, but the ‘Episcopal Cavalier Party’, as Marvell 


termed them, was not yet done.°* In the parliamentary session of spring 
1677, the Lords were presented with a bill for ‘securing the Protestant 
Religion’ in the event of a Catholic successor; together with another piece 
of legislation, for ‘the more effectual Conviction and Prosecution of Popish 


Recusants’, which seemed to its Anglican and Protestant dissenting critics 


suspiciously indulgent in its provisions.” 


The nature and progress of these bills were central to Marvell’s narrative 
of recent parliamentary history in An Account of the Growth of Popery and 
Arbitrary Government, which he published the following year, and which 
tied the threat of ‘Absolute Tyranny’ in the civil realm to an insidious plot 
‘to convert the established Protestant Religion into down-right Popery’.”° 
Although the language of conspiracy allowed Marvell to evade any direct 
indictment of the monarch, his disillusionment with Charles’s duplicitous 
manipulation of Parliament is evident enough. Even at this late date, 
Marvell recognized the potential incompatibility of the Church’s interest 


with that of the royal prerogative, and was prepared to defend the latter 
against the political ambitions of the clergy. The longest recorded speech of 
Marvell’s parliamentary career was in opposition to the bill for ‘securing 
the Protestant Religion’. This legislation threatened to strip the future James 
II of his control of episcopal appointments, securing the Church of England 
from ‘popish’ influence but doing so at the expense of the royal supremacy. 
‘This Bill’, Marvell urged, ‘is a great invasion on the Prerogative’. Inspired 


by prelatical ambition, it made possible a circumstance in which ‘Bishops 
make Bishops; (as inherent a right to the Crown as any thing possible.)’”! 
Yet despite this residual attachment to the supremacy, Marvell’s last 
substantial intervention on the issue of Church government provides a clear 
indication of his profound disillusionment with the court’s religious 
policies. 

Marvell’s Mr Smirke; or the Divine in Mode (1676), with its 
accompanying Short Historical Essay Concerning General Councils, 
constituted an explosive intervention in a bitter dispute within the ranks of 
the Anglican hierarchy. The previous year the Bishop of Hereford, Herbert 
Croft, had composed a pamphlet, entitled The Naked Truth, reviving the 
case for the comprehension of dissenters within the Church of England. 
Croft’s authorship was soon discovered, but his episcopal office did little to 
mitigate the ferocity of the Animadversions upon the Naked Truth published 
by an ambitious young clergyman named Francis Turner. Mr. Smirke 


offered a provocative defence of Croft against his Anglican detractors, who 


are identified with the ‘constant conspiracy’ of certain ‘Divines in Mode’. 


As in the Rehearsal Transpros’d, Marvell raised the spectre of intolerant 
‘Arminians’ within the pre-war church, but this time as part of his attempts 
to expose the papistical tendencies implicit in Turner’s defence of 
ecclesiastical councils and the credal traditions of the early Church.” It is 
irrational and un-Christian ‘to promote the Truth of the Gospel by 
imposition’, argues Mr. Smirke, yet such practices are the inevitable result 
of the Church’s historical fondness for ‘new Creeds, imposed beyond clear 
Scripture’. 4 Such claims lead Marvell back, in the Short Historical Essay, 
to the first centuries of Christianity, in order to demonstrate that it was the 
priesthood, not the pagan magistracy, which originally fostered the spirit of 
persecution. Citing the ‘Pious Historian’ Eusebius, Marvell suggests that the 
great persecution of Diocletian, in the first years of the fourth century, was 


provoked by the internecine quarrels of the church’s leaders, as “Bishops set 


upon Bishops’ in a spirit of hypocritical enmity.’> The succeeding rule of 
Constantine provides the occasion for a set-piece description of the Council 
of Nice in which, once again, the heresy hunting of the church’s anti-Arian 
leaders is shown to have betrayed their concupiscent disregard for true 
Christian piety and ‘violated our Saviours first institution of a Church not 


subject to any Addition in matters of faith, nor liable to compulsion either in 


belief or in practice’. © While the high prelatical tendency within the 


Restoration Church looked to early Christianity to establish the iure divino 
basis of episcopal government, Marvell’s Essay deploys similar scholarship 
(albeit lightly worn) in order to expose the corrupting influence of the 
priestly office. His primitivist reading thus renders the Church ‘in the 
Scripture-sense’ as ‘proper only to a congregation of the Faithful’, and 
identifies the ‘Clergy, in the true and Apostolic sense’ as coterminous with 
the Christian laity. ’’ 

But while Marvell’s prose of this period has rightly been described as 
‘more thoroughly anti-clerical than either part of the Rehearsal 
Transpros’d’, it should not be forgotten that Mr. Smirke and the Short 


Historical Essay were written in defence of an Anglican bishop.’® Nor can 
Croft’s Naked Truth be read as a defence of nonconformity: its author 
sincerely reassured the pamphlet’s readers of his ardent wish ‘that all Non- 
Conformists were reduced to our Church’ and urged his dissenting readers 
to reflect ‘the great mischief you bring upon this Church and Nation by 
your separation’.’” The object of the Naked Truth was comprehension; and 
in defending Croft as ‘Truly and Cordially concerned for our Church’, 
Marvell was once again attempting to rescue a particular vision of that 
Church from subversion by neo-Laudian intolerance.*? 

If in this respect Marvell remained consistent in his commitment to a 
capacious and tolerant national Church, Mr Smirke also signals a 
significant and final shift in his understanding of the political means by 
which such an ecclesiastical ideal might be pursued. The Naked Truth was 
addressed to Parliament, not the king; Croft clearly sought to harness the 
Commons’ increasingly violent anti-Catholicism in order to reform the 
Church of England. Marvell likewise appeals to the ‘Moderation’ of 
Parliament and its new-found inclination to ‘easing all Protestant dissenter 
from Penalties’.*! Turner is portrayed as a ‘Parliamentum Indoctum’ in 


contrast to the legitimate and enlightened representatives of the people who 
are now finally ‘inclined to a Temper in Religion’.®* Mr. Smirke is 
correspondingly reticent concerning the king’s willingness to pursue a 
similarly enlightened religious policy, following the frustration of his 
tolerationist policies in 1672, while the Short Historical Essay presents a 
thinly veiled portrait of Charles as the Emperor Constantine, who was 
‘seduced by the Bishops, to be, after them, the first occasion of Persecution, 
so contrary to his own excellent inclination’. The historical analogy 
constitutes a reproach of both the Church and the court; it also thereby 
allows Marvell to stage a careful retreat from the faith he had previously 
shown in the king’s ecclesiastical supremacy as a vehicle of ecclesiastical 
reform. 

It is unsurprising, then, that the publication of Mr. Smirke provoked 
concerted attempts to suppress the work on the part of both the Secretary of 
State and the Bishop of London, Henry Compton. The latter had 
responsibility, under the Licensing Act of 1662, for the scrutiny and 
censorship of religious works which might be judged seditious or 
schismatical. All of Marvell’s Restoration prose was produced in the 
shadow of this legislation, but during the period of the Cabal, the king’s 
connivance ensured the relative immunity of the Rehearsal Transpros’d. 
Ecclesiastical outrage at the publication of Mr Smirke was, by contrast, 
unrestrained; Bishop Compton ordered searches of booksellers’ premises, 
and the scandal of the work’s publication may well have contributed to the 
king’s abortive attempt to close the coffee houses. Marvell’s keen 
sensitivity to the Church’s role in the state regulation of Restoration print 
culture surely informs the opening of Mr Smirke, in which his satirical 
vocation is defined in opposition to the Church’s inept attempts to turn that 
culture to its own propagandist ends. The Anglican hierarchy, he notes, 
‘have Ordained from time to time several of the most Ingenious and 
Pregnant of their Clergy, to supply the Press continually with new Books of 
ridiculous and facetious argument’.8* The superior freedom of Marvellian 
wit is thus metaphorically conjoined with his identity as ‘one of the 
Laitie’.®> It is perhaps telling that Marvell hints at a vestigial association 
between such freedom and the libertine temper of the court. It is the king 
himself whose drolleries make him the royal ‘Spring’ of wit. Yet not even 
Charles can communicate this quality as he might ennoble one of his 


subjects, ‘as a Flower of his Prerogative’, and ‘much less can the 
Ecclesiastical Powers confer it with the same ease they do the Holy 


Orders’.°° Marvellian wit may find its epitome in the person of the 
sovereign, but its recognition relies less on the imprimatur of the court, or 
its clerical licensers, than the emergent public sphere of Restoration 
London. As this chapter has been at some pains to suggest, Marvell did not 
set himself against the Church of England, so much as its historical 
corruptions. Even in Mr. Smirke, which denies any primitive distinction 
between priest and congregation, he presents himself as a layman obliged 


‘to interess myself for one of the Clergy’.®’ Yet here, too, that lay identity 
becomes explicitly constitutive of Marvell’s polemical literary persona, a 
self-authorizing wit defiantly independent of both crown and pulpit, 
sacerdotal and courtly authority. Marvell fully embraced this stance only in 
the final years of his life, in response to the rise of Danby and the retreat of 
Charles’s reforming instincts; in the decades that followed, it would become 
central to his political and religious reputation, for admirers and detractors 
alike. 
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CHAPTER 9 


JOHANNA HARRIS AND N. H. KEEBLE 


THERE is no evidence that Marvell was a member of any nonconformist 


congregation.! Indeed, more than once in his prose works he appears to 
discountenance any such idea: he refers to the Book of Common Prayer 
without reproach and enjoins his reader not ‘to impute any errors or 
weakness of mine to the Non-conformists, nor mistake me for one of 


them’. Irony, however, unsettles each case. In the first, Marvell cites the 
Common Prayer to discredit a nonconformist opponent who would have 
rejected its authority, and the second is followed immediately by the caveat 
‘not that I fly it as a reproach, but rather honour the most scrupulous’, 
which is tantamount to saying that he does not honour his episcopalian 
opponent for whom the scrupulosity of the nonconformists was one 
evidence of both their extremism and their hypocrisy. In the first instance, 
Marvell subverts what is supposedly an authoritative document by 
misapplying it, and in the second he not only accepts what was commonly 
taken by conformists as cause for reproach but does so in the superlative 
degree—he honours those who most demonstrate the quality abhorred in 
Puritans and nonconformists. Indeed, these very terms, which for many of 
his conformist contemporaries denoted those who masked seditious and 
subversive intent under guise of a specious religious conscientiousness, 
could be deployed by Marvell of true and commendable Christian 
commitment, as when he uses them to exonerate those whom the bishops of 
the early church condemned as heretics: ‘I cannot find their Heresy to have 
been other then that they were the Puritans of those times, and a sort of 


Nonconformists’.* Conformist though he may have been,’ in his religious 
allegiance, as in so much else, Marvell eludes easy categorization. This 
chapter will explore this elusiveness first by examining biographical 
evidence, looking at Marvell’s nonconformist friends, correspondents, and 
political networks; and secondly by examining the witness of his writings, 
especially of the prose satires written in the 1670s when nonconformity was 
becoming established as a fact of national life. 


MARVELL AND NONCONFORMIST NETWORKS 


Hull nonconformity 


From an early age Marvell was exposed to the nonconformist tendencies of 
Puritanism, or ‘godly Protestantism’. Although in The Rehearsal 
Transpros’d: the Second Part he described his father, lecturer at Holy 
Trinity Church, Hull, and Master of the Charterhouse Hospital from 1624 
until his death in 1641, as ‘a Conformist to the established Rites of the 
Church of England’, he added ‘though I confess none of the most over- 


running or eager in them’. Manuscript evidence confirms that his father 
was, aS Marvell implies, a ‘church Puritan’, that is, one whose 
dissatisfaction with the established church did not go beyond reluctance to 
observe certain of its ceremonies and procedures. In 1639 he was instructed 
to read more of the Prayer Book whilst in hood and surplice before 
delivering his weekly lecture. He clashed with the vicar of Hull on the 
matter of preaching and there is evidence to suggest he was sensitive to the 
plight of dissenters in Hull. While complaining that some held ‘separate 
meetings not according to Law’, he nevertheless recommended that they 
gather in small groups rather than large congregations to avoid attention.° 
The young Marvell would have encountered in Hull a pronounced 
Puritan and nonconformist culture. It was the port from which in 1638 the 
suspended Rowley minister, Ezekiel Rogers, with about twenty 
sympathizing families, sailed as part of the ‘Great Migration’ of Puritans to 
New England to found Rowley, Massachusetts. It was also a major trading 


port with the Protestant Low Countries through which much of England’s 
trade in books and pamphlets with the Protestant exiles abroad was 


conducted.’ Particularly influential was the presence of the Independent, 
John Canne, who returned to Hull from Amsterdam in 1640, where he had 
been leader of an English separatist congregation. As preacher to the 
parliamentary forces at the Hull garrison and as chaplain to the Governor, 
Colonel Robert Overton, in 1650 Canne was authorized by the town ‘in the 
week-day [to] ... preach in that Church [Holy Trinity] when the others are 
not lecturing there and that upon the Lord’s Day [he] may preach in the 
Garrison side or ... other convenient place.’® This evolved into a 
remarkable sharing of Holy Trinity’s architecture in 1652: the chancel was 
used by the soldiers for Independent garrison meetings, and the nave by the 
Presbyterians to hear the lecturer John Shawe preach. 

Hull’s nonconformist hue continued throughout Marvell’s later tenure as 
MP. By the time he was elected in 1659 he represented a constituency that 
was allegedly ‘two-thirds’ Presbyterian, according to Charles Whittington, 
Collector of Customs at Hull. By 1670, when the bill against conventicles 
(that is, gatherings for religious worship that did not follow the Book of 
Common Prayer) was being debated in the Commons and Lords, Hull’s 
nonconformity was widely reputed and more considerable than much of the 
country. On 1 July 1670, Whittington complained of this to Joseph 
Williamson, later Secretary of State: 


The Presbyterians are so high at Hull that London cannot exceed them, and are so excited by 
private letters from London,—telling them how their party despise the laws, and openly 
speak against the Government,—that they generally think the King cannot reign long. I do 
not know whether it is true that the Presbyterians compose two-thirds of the people there, as 
they do here.” 


Marvell’s far more sympathetic view is evident from extant letters. In 
March of that year, he had written to Mayor John Tripp (as he did most 
weeks as Hull’s MP), detailing at length the terms of the bill against 
conventicles, noting that it built upon the Elizabethan Act against Seditious 
Sectaries (1593). The argument in Westminster for ‘further remedy’ of the 
Act centred on the fact that ‘seditious Sectaryes’ ‘contriv[ed] insurrections 
at their meetings’ ‘under pretense of tender consciences’.!° Marvell was not 
persuaded: to his nephew, William Popple, he described the bill as ‘the 
Quintessence of arbitrary Malice’, and an attempt by the Lords to extend 


the King’s civil and ecclesiastical prerogatives as ‘never so compendious a 


Piece of absolute universal Tyranny’.!'! Subsequent letters to Tripp continue 
to report the debate, and the detail of Marvell’s knowledge suggests that 


Tripp and other Hull representatives kept him informed of the local 


nonconformist scene. !? 


Hull’s other MP, Anthony Gilby, also wrote to inform the Corporation 
and others about proceedings in the House, but in quite different tones. 
Gilby was particularly active in pursuing measures against conventicles and 
his letters reflect his hostility towards nonconformists. He was also 
Commander of the Garrison, and wrote to Williamson during the second 
Dutch war that he thought it more important that he was in Hull than in 


Westminster ‘whilst the enemy is upon the coast’.!? On 12 June 1670, Gilby 
wrote to Williamson, a fellow member of the committee, to renew the 
Conventicle Act, ‘Since my coming to Hull, I have prevented the meeting 
of the sectaries by placing spies in every street.’!* The contrast is striking: 
while the MP Marvell writes about the Act to his Presbyterian and 
nonconformist-sympathizing friends such as Sir Edward Harley, his fellow 
MP Gilby writes to Williamson, a leading prosecutor of nonconformist 
activities throughout England.'> Gilby’s letters paint Hull’s magistracy as 
conspiring against enforcement of the Act—something Marvell’s letters do 
not convey—and are reinforced by the communications of other Hull agents 
to Williamson. A letter from Whittington to Williamson on 1 June says 
‘Alderman Acklam and three or four disaffected and dangerous fellows’ 
were stirring up the other nonconformists: ‘if some course is not taken, they 
will soon affect the whole bench; as most of the aldermen are Presbyterians, 


the meetings find much favour.’!® On 10 June, Whittington further wrote 
that the nonconformists ‘still meet, and are favoured by several round us, 
for till accounts are received of what is done at London, nobody will 


prosecute the rigour of the law.’!’ By contrast, Marvell’s tone when writing 
to his Hull constituents seems designed to moderate this hysteria, as, for 
example, when his use of the word ‘alledged’ in his account of proceedings 
in a Commons committee undermines the report of ‘some particular 


indiscreet & dangerous words of some conventiclers’: information before 


the committee does not, Marvell writes, make the ‘impression w°” some 


apprehended’.!® 


The opposing views of the two MPs for Hull, Marvell and Gilby, 
brought further instances of conflict. Marvell wrote on 14 June 1670 to the 
Corporation that they had been receiving false information: ‘I thinke it my 
duty where any thing that concerns you comes to my knowledge to giue you 
notice. There hath been from some in your parts a misrepresentation hither 


of that late accident about M!. Billingsly’.!° Nicholas Billingsley, lecturer of 
Blakeney, Gloucestershire, had been invited to preach in Hull. He was 
described by the nonconformist historian Edmund Calamy as a ‘precarious’ 
conformist who had faced suspensions and penalties for preaching a 
visitation sermon denouncing the lives of the clergy within the hearing of 
the high church Chancellor of Gloucester, Richard Parsons.” Billingsley 
was long known to, and patronized by, Sir Edward Harley, and it is 
plausible that it was through Harley that Marvell acquired ‘knowledge’ of 
Billingsley’s case and defended him against the account provided by 
Gilby.*! Gilby wrote to the Corporation to correct his ‘mistake’, 
commenting that the magistracy were ‘too much disaffected to the 
government of the Church’ and ‘too backward in the prosecution of the law 
against Conventicles’ in Hull, ‘yet there is a mistake in the information 
given to his Majesty, concerning words spoken upon the occasion of putting 
the Act in execution.” Gilby confirms that Billingsley’s visit to Hull had 


been at the consent of the Mayor ‘and with knowledge of most of the 


people’.”° 


Marvell continued to keep his Hull contacts well informed about the 
‘strict and large Powers’ used against London nonconformsts, where ‘the 
Lieutenancy’, ‘chiefly Sterlin/g], the Mayor, and Sir J. Robinson’ (Marvell 
wrote in a letter to William Popple) ‘alarmed the King continually with the 
Conventicles there’.2* By early December, however, according to 
Whittington, nonconformists were ‘much discouraged’ by the ‘Hayes and 


Jekell’s business’.2° This ‘business’ related to the active support of 
nonconformity by the Presbyterians John Jekyll, a successful London 
haberdasher, and James Hayes, a London alderman. Reported to be 
‘eminent Sticklers among the Conventiclers’, they were arrested ostensibly 
for rioting during protests in London against the 1670 Conventicle Act, and 
subsequently accused of bribery of the Lord Mayor. Marvell spoke 
unsuccessfully on their behalf in the House on 21 November. His interest in 
the case is striking, since his speeches in the Commons were so rare. To 


Popple, he described ‘Hays and Jekill [as] the innocentest of the whole 


Party’, merely picked out for a show of ‘Power’.*° Marvell mentioned the 
case regularly in successive letters of the period updating Acklam and the 


Hull Corporation of the case’s progress.” 


Nonconformist friends and networks 


As begins to appear, nonconformist and Puritan contacts and affiliations are 
evident consistently throughout Marvell’s life and career. As tutor to Mary 
Fairfax, daughter of the retired parliamentarian General Lord Thomas 
Fairfax, he was a member of an extraordinarily godly household, as ‘Upon 
Appleton House’ makes clear. At Nun Appleton, John Milton records in his 
letter of recommendation to John Bradshaw, Marvell was considered to be 
‘of an approved conversation’, suggesting that he was not out of place 
amongst the ‘hotter sort’ of Protestants congregating under the Fairfax 
roof.” Soon thereafter he was tutor to William Dutton nephew and heir of 
John Dutton who had made Oliver Cromwell William’s guardian, to whom 
Marvell was indebted for the appointment. Possibly through the suggestion 
of the godly parliamentarian Oliver St John, William Dutton, and Marvell 
boarded with the Puritan minister of Windsor and fellow of Eton, John 


Oxenbridge, and his wife, Jane (née St John).*? Marvell had addressed one 
of his Latin poems to St John in 1651, and wrote an elaborate epitaph for 
the deeply religious Puritan Jane Oxenbridge when she died in 1658. It was 
reprinted in Miscellaneous Poems in 1681, positioned immediately before 
the epitaphs to the sons of the nonconformist sympathizer Sir John Trott, for 
whom Marvell had a deep respect.°” Oxenbridge had been Fellow of the 
staunchly Puritan Magdalen Hall, Oxford, until he was deprived by 
Archbishop William Laud in 1634. In 1635 he settled in the Bermudas 


where his father was a significant landowner, there establishing 


conventicles and ‘the seeds of congregationalism’, returning in 1641.7! 


After his return to England, his membership of the committee of the Somers 
(Bermuda) Island Company may well have occasioned Marvell’s poem 


‘Bermudas’, anticipating future Puritan settlement of the island.** 


The design of the boarding arrangement was that Oxenbridge would take 
over the tutoring of Dutton, but it is clear that the three were a close-knit 
group. Marvell writes that ‘most of this time hitherto hath been spent in 
acquainting ourselves with him [Dutton]: and truly he is very chearfull and 
I hope thinks us to be good company.’ Given that Oxenbridge’s career had 
combined an overt pre-civil war Puritanism and post-war nonconformity, 
Marvell’s connection to, and admiration for, him is striking. In a letter to 
Cromwell on 28 July 1653, Marvell described their new situation: 


.. aboue all I shall labour to make him sensible of his Duty to God. For then we begin to 
serue faithfully, when we consider that he is our Master. And in this both he and I ow 


infinitely to your Lordship, for hauing placed us in so godly a family as that of M". 
Oxenbridge whose Doctrine and Example are like a Book and a Map, not onely instructing 


the Eare but demonstrating to the Ey which way we ought to trauell.*4 


Whilst with the Oxenbridges, Marvell wrote to Milton requesting 
information about ‘Colonell Overtons businesse’ because he had ‘an 
affectionate Curiosity’ about the matter. Milton’s tract Defensio Secunda 
(1654) appeared when Overton was in London to be examined for his 
suspected plot against Cromwell in Scotland and, as close friends, it is 
presumed Overton visited Milton at his home in ‘Petty France [street, | 
Westminster’, whence Marvell directed his letter.” Most commentators 
interpret his curiosity as due to Overton’s position as Governor of Hull 
since 1647, where Marvell may have known him, but ‘affectionate’ suggests 
they shared more than just time in Hull.*° In the late 1640s Oxenbridge had 
been Overton’s chaplain at Hull while he was joint preacher at St Mary’s, 


Beverley.*’ Marvell’s letter indicates that Milton, via Marvell as trusted 
bearer, had sent a presentation copy of Defensio Secunda to Oxenbridge 
‘tendred together’ with a letter. 

Oxenbridge’s connection with Hull nonconformity is arguably at least as 
important as Overton’s. A cache of letters from the winter of 1648 regarding 
the invitation to Oxenbridge to be minister at Berwick-upon-Tweed 
indicates that Oxenbridge asked ‘eleven questions’ before he agreed to the 
position, including the frequency of preaching and whether ‘there may be 
hope of farther enjoyment in tyme among the godly.” 8 His appointment, 
however, hit a hurdle in January 1649; despite Oxenbridge’s invitation to 
Berwick, Overton was reluctant to let him go: Fairfax had commissioned 
him to the ministry at the Hull garrison and agreed to his discharge but 


Overton refused to comply ‘on account of the approbation of Oxenbridge’s 


ministry at Hull.’ Officers at Hull wrote letters ‘to like effect.’ 
Oxenbridge’s removal from Hull’s garrison was met with significant 
(epistolary) resistance, therefore, orchestrated by Overton, and it is likely 
Marvell would have been aware of the regard of Hull nonconformists for 
Oxenbridge. 


A Presbyterian nexus: Harley—Harcourt—Wharton 


The evidence of Marvell’s letters to friends points to a close affiliation with 
nonconformist circles in London, including a close-knit group of eminent 
patrons of Restoration nonconformity: Sir Edward Harley, Sir Philip 
Harcourt, and Philip Lord Wharton. All three were political champions of 
the moderate Presbyterianism whose aim was a more liberal and 
comprehensive national church that could accommodate the majority of 
nonconformists, coupled with a degree of toleration for those still unable to 


join its communion.*? Each maintained a careful semblance of political and 
religious conformity whilst supporting nonconformist clergy through 
financial assistance and preferment.*! This network is one with which 
Marvell was closely connected in the years during which he was writing 
some of his most strident anti-episcopal prose in the cause of toleration and 
comprehension, yet accounts of his friendship with these men generally 
focus on the political rather than religious aspects of the relationship. For 
instance, Wharton listed Marvell as a ‘friendly’ MP in 1660 and 1661 with 
regard to the concerns of the loosely oppositional ‘country’ party in 
parliament, and Marvell is thereafter regarded by commentators as 
Wharton’s ‘client’, but with emphases that tend to obscure any religious 
affinities, such as Marvell’s interests in his art and gardens as they may be 
reflected in his poetry.’ 

Sir Edward Harley, MP for Radnor and Herefordshire, was the eldest son 
of the Puritans Sir Robert and Lady Brilliana Harley, energetic advocates of 
the international Protestant cause and supporters of local Puritan clergy in 
Herefordshire, whose commitment Harley continued.** In June 1660 four 
Presbyterian preachers at Hereford Cathedral wrote to him as ‘our cheife 


patron’, indicating that he continued his father’s patronage of Puritan clergy 


and of local lectures.** Correspondence between Harley and his wife and 
his children demonstrates a long-standing personal and intellectual affection 
for the eminent nonconformist minister Richard Baxter. They saw him 
regularly, occasionally attended his services, and Harley contributed to the 
1675 fund for the nonconformist chapel being built for Baxter. In his 
autobiography Baxter referred to Harley as ‘a sober and truly religious 
Man’.*> It was through Harley’s daughter Abigail that Baxter sent a request 
for a copy of the catalogue that Harley had compiled of the ministers 
ejected from their livings in the established church by the 1662 Act of 
Uniformity. She wrote to her father in September 1689, ‘I was at Mr. 
Baxter’s Thursday. He presents his service to you and desires a copy of 


your catalogue of the ministers turned out for nonconformity.’*° This 
contributed to Baxter’s own memorialization of nonconformist ministers in 


his autobiography, subsequently expanded by Edmund Calamy,*’ 
suggesting Harley is an unrecognized contributing author to a pivotal work 
of nonconformist history. In 1673 he orchestrated a campaign of letters and 
petitions to parliament men and the Lords, he personally attended the King 
to plead for leniency towards Herefordshire dissenters,“ and he maintained 
correspondences with informants around the country concerning the 
persecution of nonconformists. 

Harley was a known defender and intelligence gatherer for the 
nonconformist cause throughout the 1660s and 1670s, precisely when his 
friendship with Marvell was intimate, and Marvell himself was not far 
removed from Harley’s other correspondents. On 9 March 1674, ‘T. J.’ 
wrote to Harley, almost certainly Thomas Jacombe, a leading 
nonconformist preacher in London. He was resident chaplain to Elizabeth 
Cecil, Countess of Exeter, and a frequent correspondent with Harley. They 
were contemporary undergraduates at Magdalen Hall, and Jacombe was 
also a close friend to Baxter and Wharton.*? He was also close to John 
Howe, whom Marvell defended and praised in Remarks upon a Late 
Disingenuous Discourse (1678), and whom he must have known since 
Howe became Cromwell’s domestic chaplain in 1656, when Marvell was 
still a member of the same extended household as tutor and governor to 
Dutton.°? In his ‘chamber’ at the Countess’s house in Little Britain, 
Jacombe openly hosted meetings of Presbyterian nonconformists and wrote 


regularly to Harley to keep him informed about their progress and about 


any disruptions to these conventicles.*! He also advised Harley about what 
he should press for most strongly in parliament. Jacombe’s letter offers a 
‘who’s who’ of London nonconformity, outlining recent arrests and 
clampdowns—‘Mr. Baxter ... seized for a conventicle at Fetter Lane’, ‘Mr. 
[Thomas] Cawton was summoned for the last Lord’s Day meeting’, and ‘Dr 


Manton’s meeting was disturbed and names taken’—and concludes with the 


postscript, ‘Mr. Marvell desires to be remembered to you’.° 5 


Jacombe’s reference to Marvell situates him amongst the comings and 
goings of leading London nonconformists—amongst Baxter, Manton, and 
Cawton—with whom Harley, Harcourt, and Wharton had intimate personal 
and godly connections. Manton was a frequent preacher at the conventicles 
at Wharton’s London home. Ejected from St Paul’s, Covent Garden, his 
conventicles were well attended by Presbyterian aristocrats and gentry, 
including Wharton, Elizabeth Cecil, and the former parliamentarian 
commander Sir William Waller? At one of Manton’s meetings in 1675 


Wharton was apprehended, and at another, reported.°* Manton was also 
party to meetings regularly held with Calamy, Baxter, and others ‘to plan 
nonconformist strategy’ at an unnamed ‘lord’s house some 17 miles from 
London’. Cawton was chaplain to Sir Anthony Irby from 1662 to 1665, 
with whom Harcourt was linked by marriage and as a fellow Presbyterian 
MP for Boston, Lincolnshire.>° 

Anthony Wood disparagingly described Marvell as the nonconformist’s 
‘buffooning Champion’, particularly in relation to The Rehearsal 
Transpros’d,' and Marvell’s associations do seem consistently and 
seriously to lean towards the moderate Presbyterians of Restoration 
London. Howe, as well as Baxter, Jacombe, and Manton, vigorously 
preached, wrote, and published on the subject of Protestant unity 
throughout their careers, and Marvell’s support was not viewed as 
incidental by these leading lay and clerical figures of nonconformity.°® 
Marvell’s defence of Howe as well as his other key defences of the 
moderate Presbyterian stance are included in Jacombe’s library 
(posthumously catalogued by Edward Millington) as: ‘Marvels Remarks on 
Mr. Dansons Discourse against Mr. Howe—Lond.1678’ (under the 
classification of divinity); ‘Marvels rehearsal Transpros’d against Parker, in 
Two parts, Two volumes’ (listed as miscellaneous); and a bound volume 


groups together tracts relating to the controversy of Naked Truth and Mr. 
Smirke.>° 

In his first extant letter to Harley (dated 3 May 1673), Marvell appeals to 
‘the advice of some few friends to tell me whether it will be proper for me 
and in what way to answer [Parker’s Reproof]’.©° Accounts of the letter 
rarely dwell on the extent to which Marvell’s second part of The Rehearsal 
Transpros’d indeed was shaped by such friends and the community of 
intellectual exchange which their letters evidently nurtured. Harley’s 
archives indicate that he was alert to the publication of the Second Part: just 
months after this letter, in August 1673, the recusant lexicographer and 
antiquarian Thomas Blount, who was working to acquire books for Harley, 
wrote, ‘We were put in hope of Mr. Marvel’s reply, but it appear’d not 
whilst I stay’d in London’,°! suggesting that Harley had commissioned him 
to obtain the published reply—an interest that may have been fuelled by his 
close involvement in its composition, and an involvement that became 
clearer in Marvell’s decision to defend Bishop Croft in Mr. Smirke. 
Marvell’s letter reveals that Harley fell within an exclusive set of Marvell’s 
friends, displaying a warm familiar style that extended beyond polite 
sociability. It was written under the constraints of secrecy, and addressed 
‘under a Cover to Mr. Richard Thompson’, Marvell’s friend living in 
*Wooll-Church Market: London’. Marvell was still safeguarding the 
anonymous authorship of The Rehearsal Transpros’d and his plans to 
publish a response, and yet he shared this with Harley. 

In the same letter Marvell expresses genuine disappointment that he and 
Harley missed one another while each visiting Stanton Harcourt. It is 
significant that Marvell was in this location at this moment in 1673. Stanton 
Harcourt was the Oxfordshire seat of Sir Philip Harcourt, six miles from 
Oxford. Harcourt, MP for Boston, Lincolnshire (1666—78), and Oxfordshire 
(1681), was described by Wood as ‘a gentleman but a Presbyterian’, and Sir 
Richard Wiseman, in a 1676 account of MPs for Danby, described him with 
his uncle, Sir Anthony Irby, as ‘gentlemen I have little hopes of’, implying 
solid Presbyterian commitment.®” Harcourt’s heritage, as the son of Sir 
Simon Harcourt (d.1642) and his devoutly Puritan wife, Anna Paget, and 
nephew to the distinguished Puritan commander Horace Vere, affirms the 
origin of his religious leanings.°° Vere was the teacher and patron of Fairfax 


and Wharton when they were soldiers, and great-uncle to Harley. In 1661 


Harcourt married Anne, daughter of the parliamentarian commander 
William Waller and his wife, Lady Anne Finch, solidifying the Puritan- 
parliamentary family connection.™ 

Although Harcourt conformed to the Church of England, the tight circle 
of chaplains and other nonconformist ministers that he gathered around him 
at Stanton Harcourt clearly indicate his Presbyterianism, and provide a 
nonconformist context for Marvell’s visits to Stanton Harcourt in the 1660s 
and 1670s.°° Ejected ministers within the Stanton Harcourt orbit included 
Thomas Gilbert, an old Independent with intimate links with Presbyterians, 
patronized by Wharton. On 30 September 1663, the Earl of Clarendon, 
Chancellor of Oxford, summoned Gilbert, along with Christopher Rogers, 
Dr John Conant, and Henry Cornish, to tell them ‘he had heard very foule 
things of them in keeping conventicles and meetings in their houses’ and 
ordering them to leave Oxford. By 13 January 1664, Gilbert was with 


Conant and Cornish at Stanton Harcourt.” Conant had been ejected as 
Rector of Exeter College, Oxford, in 1662. Harley had been a signatory to 
Conant’s ‘Testimonial to his usefulness to University and Church’, dated 18 
July 1660.° Conant received episcopal ordination in 1670 but remained 
trusted by moderate nonconformists including Baxter, maintaining certain 
nonconformist worship practices.” Cornish was a lecturer in Oxford and 
Canon of Christ Church. Following his ejection, he lived in Cowley, 
Oxford, where he preached ‘as a Nonconformist’ until the Five Mile Act 
when ‘retiring to Stanton Harcourt in Oxfordshire ... [he] was patroniz’d by 
Sir Philip Harcourt, a favourer of such like persons ... he [Cornish] lived 
and carried on the trade there for many years’, until 1690.7? He was 
licensed a Presbyterian in 1672, ‘as of Stanton Harcourt’, and in August 
1683 he and his wife, Anne, were witnesses to Harcourt’s will. 

Within this network, Wharton played a key role. He corresponded with 
over forty ejected ministers, like Harley and Harcourt engaging many of 
them as his own chaplains, and he was instrumental in securing places for 
other Presbyterian ministers in sympathetic households. Like Stanton 
Harcourt, Wharton’s houses, Winchendon and  Wooburn in 
Buckinghamshire, will have offered more than architectural, horticultural, 
and humanist inspiration to Marvell when he visited.’'! These family homes 
played host to a steady succession of protected nonconformist ministers, 
lecturers, and chaplains. Wharton’s support for nonconformity, however, 


went beyond the provision of hospitality and refuge. In 1663 he was 
suspected of involvement in the armed uprising of political and religious 
radicals in Yorkshire and Westmorland, and between 1663 and 1665 he was 
a leading opponent in the Lords to the Conventicle Act and the Five Mile 


Act (1665). As a letter of May 1668 and its enclosed draft speech (never 
read in the House) testify, Marvell and Wharton collaborated closely to 
appeal to the Crown for a settlement that might allow for comprehension, 
thus attempting to circumvent the trajectory that the House of Commons 
was appearing to take.’° 

Marvell was close enough to Wharton to be spending the winter of 
1671/2 at Winchendon, where he received letters from the millenarian 


physician Dr Benjamin Worsley.’* Marvell was acting on Wharton’s behalf 
to negotiate a possible marriage between his eldest son, Thomas, and a 
woman from an unnamed wealthy family in Devon. In letters of the 
following year, he was also acting to report on possible matches for 
Wharton’s second son, Goodwin.” Again, it appears that Marvell was 
advising on a determinedly godly match: whilst Marvell reports that one 
gentleman observing the negotiations confirms the Wharton children as 
being ‘coop’d up at Prayers & Conventicles’, the letter also explains, 
‘Concerning their vertue he informed me more particulars which at fitter 
time I shall acquaint You.’’° Marvell’s familiarity with Wharton 
encompassed a shared understanding of what constituted religious ‘vertue’. 
Harcourt, Harley, and Wharton all sent their sons to be educated at 
‘Shilton School’, the private ‘conventicling’ school established by Samuel 
Birch, the ejected vicar of Bampton, Oxfordshire, around 1665. Shilton was 
only a few miles from Stanton Harcourt, and it is clear from letters between 
Harley and his wife, Abigail, that he at the least was a regular visitor to the 
school, passing through on his way to and from Westminster, staying days 
to listen to exercises. This was in the same period that Birch was being 
pursued by the Oxford authorities for keeping conventicles and for 
‘teaching School’, but records show his relief came through being 
accounted ‘Lord Wharton’s Chaplain’ and through having his bail paid by 
‘some Gentlemen in the Neighbourhood’—possibly the same gentlemen 
who implored him to remain in the area: they ‘plac’d him in a Mansion- 
house in that Neighbourhood, belonging to Esq: [Thomas] Hoard [of Cote, 


Bampton], and sent their Sons to him for Instruction ... ’.’” It is also in the 


same period that Marvell was visiting Stanton Harcourt, likely to be 
encountering not only Harley but Wharton and others supporting Birch’s 
school, including the Earl of Clare and possibly Shaftesbury, as a letter 
from Harley to Wharton in 1679/80 regarding Birch’s successor seems to 
indicate. ® 

Birch’s school at Shilton, and Stanton Harcourt, were thoroughfares for 
like-minded parliamentarians on their way to and from Westminster. This 
network was closely concerned in Birch’s enterprise. The contextual detail 
on the significance of Stanton Harcourt as a social ‘opportunitye’ for 
Marvell early in the 1670s serves to explain the tone of close familiarity and 
relaxed trust between Marvell and Harley in their correspondence. If 
Marvell had no empathy with Harley’s religious temper it would have been 
at the very least incongruous for him to have relaxed at Stanton Harcourt, 
hoping to meet and converse with him in the company of Harcourt, as he 
developed his response to Parker, as well as to encounter others passing 
through, such as Wharton. He perhaps also recognized the presence of a 
local army of learned, ejected, and newly licensed Presbyterian ministers, 
sheltered and supported by Harcourt, and welcomed into his home for 
conversation. We find the post-1662 Stanton Harcourt to be at the very heart 
of the social, religious, and educational alternatives immediately 
constructed by parliamentary Presbyterians. It was this religious context 
quite as much as his Cromwellian past that inspired Marvell’s ‘country 
party’ and incipiently Whig oppositional politics. 


NONCONFORMITY IN MARVELL’S WRITINGS 


As these aspects of Marvell’s biography might lead us to expect, it is not 
difficult to find in his writings evidence of disdain for the episcopal 
hierarchy of the national church re-established following the Restoration 
and sympathetic support for those ostracized and persecuted for their 
nonconformity. As noted above, in a personal letter he describes the Second 
Conventicle Act (1670), which outlawed religious meetings conducted other 
than with the Book of Common Prayer, as ‘the terrible Bill’, ‘the 
Quintessence of arbitrary Malice’, and, in a constituency letter, regretting 
the failure of the Commons to pass into law the King’s conciliatory 


Declaration concerning Ecclesiastical Affairs (1660), which would have 
accommodated a large body of nonconformist opinion within the 
established church, he wrote ‘So there is an end of that bill and for those 


excellent things therein’. This sentiment was publicly, if anonymously, 
repeated six years later in the Third Advice when, as part of a denunciation 
of the corruption and incompetence of the restored court and of the 
government executive, the Presbyterian Anne, Duchess of Albemarle, 
declares that ‘Then Bishops must revive, and all unfix,/ With discontent to 
content twenty six’ (239-40): the vote on 28 November 1660 had been lost 
183-57. Still more pointedly, she aligns St Bartholomew’s Day 1662, when 
those ministers who would not subscribe as required by the Act of 
Uniformity lost their livings, with the massacre of French Protestants on St 
Bartholomew’s Day 1572, thereby equating English episcopal persecutors 
of nonconformists with French Roman Catholic persecutors of Protestants: 
‘O Barthol’mew, saint of their calendar! / What’s worse? thy’jection or thy 
massacre?’ (243-4). It is entirely consistent with such sentiments that in his 
prose satires Marvell defends nonconformist leaders such as John Howe, 
Richard Baxter, John Owen, and even John Milton, then emphatically 


persona non grata.®® And of course it is the business of the two parts of The 
Rehearsal Transpros’d (1672, 1673) to champion the toleration, rather than 
the prohibition, of diversity in religious opinion and practice, and to oppose 
the claim of the state to impose upon the consciences of its subjects with 
penal and persecutory force. That Marvell is the defender of nonconformists 
there can be no doubt; why, then, the disinclination to be counted of their 
party that was noticed at the start of this chapter? 

That question should more properly be, why his disinclination to be 
counted of any party? Unlike other, partisan, controversialists, Marvell 
appears in the polemical lists on behalf of a range of religious contestants. 
While The Reheasal Transpros’d was written against the episcopalian 
controversialist Samuel Parker on behalf of the nonconformists and in 
defence of the royal policy of religious toleration, Mr Smirke (1676) 
intervened in a controversy between two episcopalians. It defended the 
argument of Herbert Croft, bishop of Hereford, in his anonymous The 
Naked Truth. Or, The True State of the Primitive Church (1675), that a 
hierarchical episcopal church structure was not definitive of the early 
church and that a simple and sincere confession of faith (rather than 
subscription to an elaborate creed) is sufficient qualification for baptism and 


church communion, against the contention of Francis Turner, afterwards 
bishop of Rochester, in his Animadversions upon a Late Pamphlet (1676, 
also anonymous), that bishops are of a different order to, and wielded 
authority over, all other ministers. This in turn was published with a Short 
Historical Essay concerning General Councils which assembled from early 
church history damning evidence of the corruption, self-interest, and 
perfidiousness of bishops, very much in the way the nonconformist Richard 
Baxter would do in his Church-History of the Government of Bishops and 


their Councils Abbreviated (1680).*! This anti-episcopal theme is continued 
in Marvell’s articulation of Country (incipiently Whig) political opinions 
against the Court (later Tory) party in his Account of the Growth of Popery 
and Arbitrary Government (1677), but in his Remarks upon a Late 
Disingenuous Discourse (1678) he defends one nonconformist (John Howe) 
against the strictures of another (Thomas Danson) in a dispute over 
predestinarian theology. Marvell, that is to say, wrote against both 
episcopalians (Parker) and nonconformists (Danson) and on behalf of both 
episcopalians (Croft) and nonconformists (Howe). Straightforwardly 
partisan he is not. 

Neither, however, is he non-committal: he may not write for party but he 
does write ‘what I think befits all men in Humanity, Christianity and 
Prudence towards Dissenters’.** Something of the sense of these telling 
terms is revealed by the curious preoccupation of Marvell’s prose satires 
with what might at first appear to be beside the point, namely questions of 
style and decorum: they present themselves as exercises in literary 
criticism. Mr. Smirke begins with ironic comment on the pretensions to wit 
and literary eloquence of the episcopal clergy and with discussion of the 
qualities that ought to be expected in ecclesiastical controversy, sadly 
wanting in the passion and virulence of Turner’s ‘Ecclesiastical fluster’.** 
In a similar vein, the Remarks is an essay on ‘how the unruly Quill is to be 
managed’, of ‘what ought to be avoided in all writing of Controversies, 
especially by Divines’, structured around examples drawn from Danson’s 
‘immodest and hectoring Discourse’.** Danson has none of ‘that Gravity, 
Humility, Meekness, Piety or Charity’ becoming a divine but in their place 
‘a perpetual eructation ... of humane Passions, a vain ostentation of 
mistaken Learning’ which, however much it aspires to ‘Acuteness and 


Elegancy’, achieves only ‘superlative Dulness’.®° The preoccupation of The 


Rehearsal Transpros’d with style and decorum is announced in its title’s 
allusion to a (then) recently performed burlesque drama by George Villiers, 
2nd Duke of Buckingham, which had mocked the inflated manner of the 
heroic plays of dramatists such as John Dryden, an unexpected literary and 


generic context for ecclesiastical controversy.*° Within a very few pages of 
its opening, Marvell is mocking Parker not as an episcopalian but as ‘a 
lover of Elegancy of Stile, [who] can endure no mans Tautologies but his 


own’.®’ He later explains that he was prompted to enter the controversy by 
his offence ‘at the presumption and arrogance of [Parker’s] stile; whereas 
there is nothing either of Wit, or Eloquence in all his Books, worthy of a 
Readers ... taking notice of? as Parker ‘Hectors and Achillizes all the 
Nonconformists’ with immoderate ‘Hyperboles and Oratory’ in an inflated 


‘Dramatick and Scenical way of scribling’ and ‘Ruffian-like stile’.*® 
A ‘Ruffian-like stile’ betrays a ruffian, for ‘Stile does indeed for the 


most part naturally flow from the humour of the Writer’.®° For all that they 
are in quite different ecclesiastical camps, Danson and Parker share an 
intemperate manner that betrays their pious protestations. This disjunction 
is the target of Marvell’s relentless demonstration of their literary 
deficiencies. The meanness and unreasonableness of their bigoted 
belligerency is brought into sharp focus by his instancing contrary 
exemplars of ‘Humanity, Christianity and Prudence’. In the case of Danson, 
it is Howe who serves ‘for a Pattern of what is to be imitated’: 


His Arguing ... is plain and solid ... nor does he either throw the Dust of antique Distinctions 
in the eyes of his Readers, to blind them; or yet raise the Spectres of ancient Authors, or 
conjure their venerable Names, to fright men out of their senses and understanding ... His 
Method ... is direct and coherent, his Style perspicuous and elegant: So that it is in short, a 
Manly discourse, resembling much, and expressing the Humane Perfection; in the Harmony 


of Language, the Symmetry of Parts, the Strength of Reason, the Excellency of its Endf.]”° 


While Howe thus exemplifies ‘Sobriety, Simplicity, and Equality of 
Temper; glorifying God rather in the exercise of Practical Christian Vertues, 
than affecting the honour of a speculative Question’, Danson’s tract deals in 
‘Street-adages ... odd ends of Latine ... broken shreds of Poets’; the 


‘manliness’ of the one commands attention, while the other is no more to be 


heeded than ‘clamorous women’.?! The Rehearsal Transpros’d draws 


exactly this (gendered) distinction between the manner of decent Protestant 
discourse and the histrionic and hectic stylistic posturing of Samuel Parker. 


The restrained ‘manliness’ which in the Remarks Marvell admires in Howe, 
in The Rehearsal Transpros’d he admires in John Hales, author of the 
moderate and irenical Of Schism (1642) in which is to be found ‘that 
Majesty and Beauty which sits upon the Forehead of masculine Truth and 
generous Honesty ... a peaceable and unprejudiced Soul and the native 
Simplicity of a Christian-spirit’.?” In contrast to Hales, Parker indulges in 
rhetorical extravagance and emotional excess, a manner ‘luscious and 
effeminate’ .”° 

This antithesis is dialectical as much as stylistic: “‘Rhetorication and 
Sophistry’ go together.** Logic, its terminology and syllogistic techniques 
and its claims on a priori truth were much ridiculed in the later seventeenth 
century by advocates of moderation and reasonableness in religion and 
philosophy, and in public life, as a relic of the superstitious Middle Ages 
whose intellectual ingenuity they regarded as the merest sophistry, 


appropriate, in the words of John Locke, to a mere ‘Opiniater’”> rather than 


a rational enquirer after truth.” This view Marvell shared. In the Essay 
Touching General Councils appended to Mr. Smirke, their contentious 
readiness ‘to pick a Quarrel’ by branding others ‘Hereticks’ is a mark of 
how far the bishops of the early church had fallen away from the Apostolic 
ideal. The intemperance of abstruse theological controversy drove delegates 
to the early councils ‘from one to a second, from a second to a third, 
seeming absurdity ... as is usual in the heat and wrangle of Disputation’. 
The result was the ‘Gibbrish’ of creeds and doctrinal formulations, so unlike 
what is declared ‘articulately enough in the Scriptures’, seeking in vain to 
safeguard orthodoxy by ever more elaborate definitions, ‘For one that is a 
Christian in good earnest, when a Creed is imposed, will sooner eat fire 
then take it against his judgement’.?’ The Remarks similarly reproves 
Danson’s ‘causeless Picking of Controversie’ and it has no patience with 
what it calls his ‘musty lumber of Schoolmen’.”® It mocks the ‘Phantastry’ 
of his logical arguments, ‘dreadfully accoutred’ with syllogistic terms, as so 
‘much Powder spent without doing the least execution’ while Howe ‘is out 
of Gun-shot’ and Danson ‘starts meerly at the Report of his own 
Musquet’.”” The ‘unscholastick humour’ in Howe which so affronted 
Danson is commended by the Remarks precisely for preferring ‘Evidence’ 
to ‘Dispute’.!°° And, as the Marvell of the Essay is dismayed by the early 
bishops ‘meddling with the mysteries of Religion further then humane 


apprehension, or divine revelation did or could lead them’, so the Remarks 
deplores that ‘vain affectation of Learning’ by which divines ‘have been 
tempted into Enquiries too curious after those things which the Wisdom of 
God hath left impervious to Humane Understanding, further than they are 


revealed’.!°! To this temptation, resisted by the manly (conformist) Hales 
and (nonconformist) Howe, the effeminate (conformist) Parker and 


(nonconformist) Danson succumb, as does Turner with ‘the Leachery of his 


Tattle, and the Vain-glory of his Pedantry’.!” 


Herein lies the reason for the curious disregard of Marvell’s satires for 
the matters in dispute: he may disclaim ‘any extraordinary faculty for 
Disputation’ and appeal to St Paul’s similar disclaimer in | Cor. 1:20 but his 


reticence is dictated by disinclination, not incapacity.!° In keeping with his 
Lockean preference for plain dealing, clear reasoning, and moderation, he 
dismisses the controversial enterprise as futile and perverse, if not devilish: 
divines have forsaken the ‘obvious Truths of Faith, Repentance, and the 
New Creature’ to engage in ‘Endless Disputes concerning the unsearchable 
things of God’ with ‘such Virulence and Intricacy, as manifest the Subtilty 


and Malice of the Serpent that hath seduced them’.!°* Hence, although 
Marvell takes his opponents to task at length for their lack of decorum and 


taste, he refuses to ‘intermeddle’ in the matters in dispute ‘as an Opinionist 


either way’.'°° ‘Pride, Opiniastry, Contention’ inevitably go together, °° as 


demonstrated by the partisan polemical heat of a Parker or a Danson; 
Marvell will keep his own counsel. The almost casual offhandedness of the 
title Remarks!°’ denies Danson’s work the dignity of sustained and 
systematic animadversions on its argument, just as The Rehearsal 
Transpros’d belittles Parker’s argument by transporting it into an arena of 
performance and display rather than of substance. The title Mr. Smirke: or, 
The Divine in Mode similarly subverts Turner’s seriousness by equating him 
first with the comic minor character of the clergyman Mr. Smirke in 
Etherege’s comedy of manners The Man of Mode; or Sir Fopling Flutter 
and, in its alternative subtitle, with the superficiality of the man of mode: in 
his zeal for conformity Turner is peddling merely religion a la mode, not, as 
he pretends, historical Christian truth. Marvell turns the anonymity of 
Parker to similar purpose by reducing him to the burlesque figure Mr. Bayes 
and he obliterates Danson as an intelligent human agent by interpreting the 
initials ‘T. D.’, which were all that appeared on Danson’s title page, as ‘The 


Discourse’ to which he consequently refers throughout by the neuter 
pronoun ‘It’.!° 

This disinterest in the points at issue is, however, far from uninterest. On 
the contrary, Marvell’s very refusal to discuss theological and 
ecclesiological particularities evidences a firm religious commitment to 
reasonableness and moderation: ‘Truth for the most part lyes in the middle, 
but men ordinarily seek for it in the extremities’, with disastrous results: 
episcopalians, ‘out of a perverse jealousie they have of the Non- 
conformists, run, which few wise men do, into the contrary extream, affixing 
such odious names to every word or thing that is sober or serious’ (italics 
added) that they render it impossible ‘to discourse pertinently concerning 
Religion or Christianity’.'°? In the place of such intemperance, Marvell 
advocates that ‘Moderation’ he commended in Croft’s The Naked Truth as 
what ‘the sickly Nation ... longed for’.!!° As they exemplify this, Marvell 
is the friend of both conformists and nonconformists, a foe to both if not. 
His target is extremism and excess, on either hand, whether the lordly 
formalism of the bishops or the theological rigidity of Calvinist theology: 
Danson’s doctrinaire intemperance is the mirror image of Parker’s 
ecclesiastical extremism. In contrast to their blinkered bigotry, Marvell 
would accommodate as wide a range of (Protestant!!!) religious opinion 
and practice as possible rather than exclude them in a drive for uniformity 
in the religious life of the nation: ‘men ought to enjoy the same Propriety 
and Protection in their Consciences, which they have in their Lives, 


Liberties, and Estates’ and, as Croft had argued, should not be subject to 


any ‘unreasonable Imposition’ (italics added). |! 


Historical scholarship is increasingly recognizing such moderate 
counsels as a distinctive feature of the religious life of the Restoration 
period, for all the partisanship of its legislative programme. They are 
detectable in the latitudinarian and ‘low church’ wing of the established 
church,!!? and among moderate Presbyterian nonconformists, variously 
styled ‘Middle-way Men’, ‘mere Protestants’, “Reconcilers’ and, from the 


name of their leader among nonconformists, ‘Baxterians’.!!4 For Baxter, as 
for Marvell, true Christianity is to be found between, and harassed by, the 
extremes of episcopal ceremonialism on the one hand and the enthusiasm 
on the other: ‘The poor Church of Christ, the sober sound religious Part, are 
like Christ that was crucified between two Malefactors; the profane and 


formal Persecutors on the one hand, and the Fanatick dividing Sectary on 
the other’. For Baxter, as for Marvell, these contraries were equally 
destructive in their irrational zeal, and, for Baxter as for Marvell, their 
opposite is not yet another extreme but moderation, going ‘the middle way’, 
not ‘siding with any Party, but owning that which was good in all’, ‘loving 
Godliness and Peace’: ‘True mediocrity is the only way that’s safe’. This 
was the Baxter who, in The Unreasonableness of Infidelity (1655), had 
anticipated Locke’s more famous title, The Reasonableness of Christianity 
(1695), and who also shared Marvell’s conviction that creeds are the 
engines of discord: far from uniting people in orthodoxy they 


multiply controversies, and fill the minds of men with scruples, and ensnare their conscience, 


and engage men in parties against each other to the certain breach of Charity ... The fire of 


Contention will never go out for want of fewel, if unnecessary things be made necessary.!!> 


And just such a moderate accommodation between conformists and 
nonconformists as in Mr. Smirke Marvell defended on behalf of Herbert 


Croft, Baxter had attempted with John Wilkins, bishop of Chester, and John 
Tillotson, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, in 1668.!!° 

Marvell, then, was neither conformist nor nonconformist. In an age—the 
last in English history—determined in its public life to categorize and 
regulate religious opinion, he rejected the coercion of conscience by creed, 


legislation, or denomination. He was a tolerationist and, in Annabel 
Patterson’s terminology, a liberal,''’ a defender of moderate, reasonable 
dealings in the religious sphere against partisanship and extremist 


churchmanship, whether among nonconformists or conformists. 
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CHAPTER 10 


LYNN ENTERLINE 


THis chapter takes its cue from the work of a few critics who’ve 
demonstrated how poorly Marvell’s lyrics are served when read under the 


normalizing gaze of presumptive heterosexuality.! My aim is to pursue this 
line of inquiry in two related directions: first, to understand Marvell’s 
interrogations of gender and desire within the discursive, historical 
parameters of his classicism; and, second, to show that understanding the 
way he repurposes ancient precursors in turn requires thinking carefully and 
rigorously about the terrain Marvell’s explorations of desire share with 
those undertaken by non-normative psychoanalytic theory. As Jacqueline 
Rose once pointed out, the salient difference between a psychoanalytic 
account of gender and sociological or constructivist models is that where 
the latter presume that gender roles generally work, psychoanalysis finds 
that they do not.* So we can begin by remembering how often Marvell’s 
figurations of gender defy conventional binary schemes. Drawing on school 
training in Latin imitatio to style himself as Ovid’s nymph, Echo, when 
engaging in imitative investigations of the literary past, Marvell proved an 
admirable ventriloquist for personae of both genders—as well as some 
personae who are neither one nor the other.’ For example: among the many 
mysteries of the enigmatic lyric ‘The Unfortunate Lover’ is the interpretive 
impasse arising from the speaker’s indeterminate gender. ‘Twas in a 
shipwrack ... That my poor lover floating lay, / And, ere brought forth, was 
cast away’ (9-12). Is the speaker’s voice that of the conventionally, if 
hyperbolically, shipwrecked Petrarchan lover as he contemplates his own 


suffering by means of a distancing third person pronoun? Is it a corollary 
speaker, a semi-autobiographical persona through whom the poet 
simultaneously engages in a critique of Petrarchism as a tradition? Or are 
we invited to listen to the ‘voice’ of the Petrarchan beloved as she assesses 
the ‘floating’ and ‘abject’ spectacle of ‘my poor lover’, her unrequited poet, 
from a safe, ironic distance? Such ambiguity, of course, admirably fits the 
not-quite temporality of an ‘Orphan’ neither drowned nor saved at birth 
(32), or the ‘doubtful’ condition of an ‘amphibium of life and death’ (40). 
Another possibility the poem leaves open is that it is precisely in a detour 
through a ‘female’ voice that Marvell can articulate ‘male’ erotic suffering. 
Such an epicene fiction destabilizes conventional gender categories, 
recovering something of Petrarch’s penchant for allowing /’aura to change 


places with /’auro and vice versa.* But it also unsettles the binary strictures 
of normative heterosexuality, illuminating Lacan’s point about gendered 
identity—that it is a fiction deriving from, but also concealing, the 
differential, ‘elliptical’ pull of one term/gender on the other.” 

Similar erosions complicate even such ostensibly heteroerotic poems as 
‘To His Coy Mistress’ and ‘Damon the Mower’, because in both Marvell 
unexpectedly makes room for homoerotic possibilities. The narrator of the 
former once again accentuates the potential in Petrarch’s own poetry for 
gender slippage—a potential often overlooked in Petrarchism as a literary 
tradition more generally—by making ‘his’ mistress a Narcissus figure for 
‘his’ Echo. As Paul Hammond observes, it seems he ‘could only write about 
courting a woman if he imagined himself courting a boy’. And in ‘Damon 
the Mower’, Hammond similarly points out how much the ‘searing’ heat of 
heterosexual passion relies on echoes of Virgil’s Eclogue 2, the locus 
classicus for homoerotic desire. However, this chapter has nothing to say 
about the poet’s own tendencies, whatever they were. Rather, it takes as its 
starting point the idea that Marvell—like Freud in his non-normative aspect 
(and several psychoanalytic theorists after him)—represents gender, 
sexuality, and desire as enigmatic phenomena requiring close interrogation. 
Rather like Freud on the dream-work or in Three Essays on the Theory of 
Sexuality (1905), Marvell’s lyric investigations defamiliarize conventional 
narratives about gender and love. 

A word about methodology. The following pages trace just a few of the 
myriad connections Marvell draws between classicizing language games 


and the vicissitudes of desire. I trace these connections in order to show 
how his engagement with ancient poetry and rhetoric leads to 
representations of erotic life that anticipate several crucial tenets of non- 
normative psychoanalytic theory. By contrast to the widespread tendency in 
recent years to accept a stand-off between historicist and psychoanalytic 
critique, I examine Marvell’s habit of estranging erotic life from both 
perspectives. When Freud argued that there is no universal code for 
interpreting dreams to stress instead both the contingent details of a 
dreamer’s ‘day residue’ as well as ‘the conditions of representation’, he did 
more than engage in modern semiotics avant la lettre (as Lacan suggested). 
He was also trying to think about the cultural variability of discourse, 
opening up investigations of psychic life to the pressure of language as a 
semiotic system that is, at the same time, a historically saturated medium 
within which speaking subjects negotiate their always mediated relation to 
the real conditions of existence. If I compare Marvell’s modes of 
interrogating normative assumptions about sexuality with those aspects of 
Freudian theory that most ‘de-nature’ what some might call human 
‘instinct’, I do so within the frame of historically specific discursive 
practices.’ By which I mean that one of the most important linguistic 
parameters to keep in mind when reading Marvell’s lyrics is his early 
training and lifelong career as a classicist. As talented Latin student, 
sometime tutor in private households, and eventual assistant to Milton as 
secretary of ‘Foreign or Latin Tongues’ in the office of James Thurloe, 
Secretary to the Council of State, Marvell’s gift for languages was 
remarkable—and marked by the practices, habits, and hierarchies of the 
pedagogical institutions within which he learned to play ancient language 
games. 

Because the Latin schoolroom focused like a laser beam on inculcating 
rhetorical skill, moreover, it demands a precise formal account of the early 
‘schemes of perception, thought, and action’ bequeathed to its orators in the 
making.® Like Lacan’s work on Freud, humanist pedagogy drew young 
Latin students’ attention to ‘discourse as discourse’-—both as a formal 
matter and also as a founding structure for interpersonal relations and 
hierarchies of social distinction.? Humanist pedagogy and Lacanian theory 
coincide in at least one aspect: that language exercises a fierce socializing 
force, preceding and producing character rather than merely expressing or 
re-presenting it. But Lacan’s attention to the price exacted in the process 


(i.e. the ‘iron brand’ of the law of the father) sharply distinguishes his 
thought from optimistic humanist claims about language’s personal and 
social benefits. One of the threads of this argument is that Marvell is just as 
attentive as Lacan to the cost of entering a paternally centred symbolic 
order; and his critique emerges with particular force when he re-engages the 
early practices through which he acquired his Latinate rhetorical skill. In an 
effort to bring Lacan’s abstract claims about the formative pressure of the 
‘Symbolic’ on bodies that speak into specific historical focus, I read several 
of Marvell’s lyrics in light of the grammar-school practices that continue to 
operate in his verse: in the first half of the chapter, sententiae, exempla, and 
emblems; in the second, his significant gift for impersonation (i.e. 
prosopopoeia and ethopoeia). This discursive institutional frame, in turn, 
reveals a good deal about another favourite topic which Marvell shares with 
Freud: puberty, that liminal moment hovering between what Marvell calls 
‘infant’ and ‘wanton’ love. 


CLASSICISM AND EROTIC CATASTROPHE 


Marvell’s reflections on eros rarely conform to the expectations of received 
literary convention or normative conceptions of sexuality and desire 
(whether modern or early modern). In fact, when he engages in meta- 
critical experiments in literary history, as he frequently does, Marvell’s 
depictions of love do more than defy cultural expectation or poetic 
precedent. Many burst received tropes at the seams, asking us to re-examine 
and reassess such conventions, traditions, and expectations altogether. 
Marvell is often prized for the complex, and at times enigmatic, quality of 
his verse; but it is worth remembering that the sense of enigma derives, in 
part, from how hyperbolic his representations of desire’s conventions can 
become—and how often given to sudden eruptions of violence. It will be 
useful to start by recalling the most important details of Marvell’s way of 
estranging eros in two lyrics that are my focus in this half of the chapter 
—‘The Unfortunate Lover’ and ‘Damon the Mower’—though one could 
chart similarly violent turns in other lyrics as well. 

‘The Unfortunate Lover’ suspends our certainty about the speaker’s 
gender in a poem whose central fiction—a shipwreck—brings Marvell’s 


classicism into dialogue with psychoanalytic speculation about the 
traumatic birth consciousness. 


Till at the last the master-wave 
Upon the rock his mother drave; 
And there she split against the stone, 
In a Caesarean section. 
(13-16) 


As Elsie Duncan-Jones points out, the startling image of an orphan birth 
by ‘Caesarian section’ in a sea storm echoes De rerum natura: Lucretius 
captures human pain in book 5 by comparing it to the fate of ‘an infant’ 
(infans) who, having been recently ‘poured ... forth with birth-pangs from 
his mother’s womb upon Light’s shores’ (in luminis oras / ... ex alvo matris 
natura profudit) is ‘like a sailor ... washed up on the beach / by the 


battering of the surf’ (ut saevis proiectus ab undis / navita 5.220-7).'° But 
earlier in De rerum, Lucretius famously uses the same metaphor of a 
shipwreck to convey a lesson about the desired Epicurean condition of 
ataraxia, or freedom from pain, that is the raison d’étre for writing his 
poem: 


Suave, mari magno turbantibus aequora ventis, 

e terra magnum alterius spectare laborem; 

non quia vexari quemquamst iucunda voluptas, 

sed quibus ipse malis careas quia cernere suave est. 


“How sweet it is to watch from dry land when the storm-winds roil 
A mighty ocean’s waters, and see another’s bitter toil— 

Not because you relish someone else’s misery— 

Rather, it is sweet to know from what misfortunes you are free. 


(2.1—4).!! 


From such Epicurean advice, Marvell fashions an infant lover ‘Forced to 
live in storms and wars’ (60), buffeted by ‘that which breaks / Through 
frighted clouds in forked streaks’ (21-2), ‘grappl[ing]’ rocks while ‘Cuffing 
the thunder’ (52, 50). Lightning and thunder, of course, are favourite 
Lucretian images for the fearsome results of atoms moving and colliding in 
the void. 

Marvell’s highly condensed metaphor for love and love poetry suspends 
readers between perspectives and voices, Petrarch and Lucretius—between 
a distant, contemplative beloved who is ‘out of danger’, watching her 


lover’s suffering ‘in a shipwreck, when the seas ruled’ and a self-ironizing, 
male Petrarchan lover ‘relishing’ as much as lamenting his inability, or 
indeed ‘fierce’ refusal (49), ever to reach the calm shores of philosophy. 
This shift from one perspective to another also requires readers to move, in 


every stanza, between the idea of watching a shipwreck and the shock of 


being in one. !? 


Ambiguity of gender and perspective also spills over to the poem’s 
queasy movement between interior and exterior assault. That is, Marvell’s 
shipwreck furthers the materialist explanation for human suffering in 
dynamic figures that jostle the lover as he is bombarded from outside and 
inside his body: 


The sea him lent those bitter tears 
Which at his eyes he always wears: 
And from the winds the sighs he bore, 
Which through his surging breast do roar. 
(17-20) 


These lines capture Lucretius’s atomist explanation of porousness, 
movement, and the internal ‘blows’ to which all bodies are prone—a theory 
that leads him to invent spectacular descriptions of storms, thunder, and 
earthquakes. But in Lucretius, the axiom of matter’s porousness becomes 
particularly acute in erotic life: in book 4, the narrator blames a lover’s 
misery on the motion of simulacra that penetrate one’s mind.!*> Bombarded 
by simulacra, phantasms that infiltrate and linger, lovers are advised to have 
sex if they must, but not to fall in love. Joining a materialist account of 
external and internal assault to Petrarch’s ship of love poetry, Marvell 
invents a shipwrecked orphan whose story leans on ancient texts only to 
anticipate Freud’s theory of trauma in Beyond the Pleasure Principle: on 
that account, life is a prolonged attempt to evade too much excitation—to 
flee from blows that come not only from the outside but also, and more 
dangerously (as in Lucretius and Petrarch), from within. 

The final couplet of the poem’s penultimate stanza moves from the 
lover’s combat with external and internal chaos to an erotic and meta-poetic 
sententia: ‘And all he says, a lover dressed / In his own blood does relish 
best’ (55-6). But even that maxim on the pleasures of erotic suffering isn’t 
enough. The poem’s first stanza appeals to the emblem book tradition in the 
form of ‘infant Love’, spending ‘pleasant ... days’ with lovers ‘Sorted by 


pairs ... By fountains cool’; yet however agreeable, such infant feelings are 
callow, the speaker suggests, because they make no ‘impression upon Time’ 
(1-8). By contrast, the body of the poem traces the career of ‘th’ unfortunate 
and abject heir’ of love and love poetry as he suffers a Lucretian ‘hurricane’ 
of excitation only to end in ‘a spectacle of blood’ (32, 42). That spectacle 
inspires the narrator to imagine, in the poem’s final stanza, another emblem 
that can impress itself on time: pleasure-in-pain becomes a vividly 


memorable device, eternizing love’s contradictions in a single, crimson 


icon. '4 


And he in story only rules, 
In a field sable a lover gules. 
(63-4) 


As Nigel Smith points out, ‘gules’ here functions as an adjectitve—‘heraldic 
red’—but was also frequently used as a verb, ‘to stain red with blood’, 
which association intensifies the energetic quality of the unfortunate lover’s 
suffering.'° To heighten the visual allegory—that the ‘a lover gules’ is an 
emblem but also a kind of epitaph—Marvell changes the traditional 
heraldic background (silver or gold) to black. The psychoanalytic term for 
taking pleasure precisely where you suffer is, of course, masochism. 

In ‘Damon the Mower’, Marvell introduces the mower’s scythe as the 
instrument with which he can revise the conventional pastoral landscape 
and the kinds of love conventionally associated with it. For Damon, 
Julianna’s beauty projects an ‘unusual’ erotic ‘heat’ so intense that he walks 
among ‘sunburned meadows’. Indeed, her searing glance ‘burns the fields 
and mower both’ (20). And this beloved’s eyes, far from ‘like the sun’ (as 
Shakespeare puts it), are not subject to metaphorical comparison, whether 
‘false’ or true; rather, they become the material source of the ‘scorching 
beams’ that make ‘the sun’ itself ‘Hotter than his own Phaeton’ (22). Again 
not quite satisfied with turning critique of Petrarchan and pastoral 
conventions into masochistic hyperbole, the narrator concludes only when 
Damon’s conventionally unrequited desire takes a self-reflexive turn toward 
self-destruction. Adding insult to the injury of Julianna’s glance, the mower 
finds that even his own blade turns against him: 


The edged steel by careless chance 
Did into his own ankle glance; 
And there among the grass fell down, 


By his own scythe, the mower mown. 
(77-80) 


Marvell’s edgy pun—‘the mower mown’—distils the narrator’s attempt to 
rewrite the long literary history of pastoral love poetry into one haunting 
syllable for erotic pain (‘moan’). The scythe’s sudden, ‘chance’, turn (or 
Lucretian swerve) on its owner produces a final stanza in which Damon’s 
pain is also eternized as another haunting erotic emblem/aphorism: ‘For 
Death thou art a mower too’ (88).!° 

With respect to these emblematic sententiae about the pleasures of erotic 
suffering, we might remember Jean Laplanche’s analysis of masochism in 
Life and Death in Psychoanalysis: it derives from Freud’s theory that the 
sexual ‘drive’ (der Trieb) ‘mimics’ and ‘de-naturalizes’, the ‘instinct’ for 
survival (der Instinkt). This often occluded but crucial distinction between 
the bodily engagements required to sustain life and those that mimic it in 
the sexual realm requires a corollary idea: that there is a self-reflexive 
(‘selbst’) turn in the genesis of sexuality such that it emerges precisely 
when energy swerves away from the world of objects to turn back upon the 
subject. Laplanche describes the progress of Freud’s thinking about this 
distinction: 


Autoeroticism ... was, as early as 1905, posited not as a primal, objectless state of the human 
being, but as the result of a double, integrated movement: a turning away from functional 
[vital order] activities ... and a turning around of the activity on itself, in the direction of 
fantasy.!’ 


So, too, is such a self-reflexive ‘turning around of the activity on itself’ a 
crucial aspect of Marvell’s representations of desire—a turn usually marked 
by the adjective ‘own’: ‘a lover dressed / In his own blood doth relish best’; 
‘By his own scythe, the Mower mown’; ‘Hotter than his own Phaethon’; 
and later, ‘I have a garden of my own’. The selbst turn, moreover, is how 
Freud explains the primacy of masochism. As Laplanche points out, by 
‘masochism’ Freud means that when aggressive vital-order impulses 
necessary for self-preservation turn away from the world back on the still 
emergent subject (i.e. before the ‘new psychical action’ of primary 
narcissism from which an ‘ego’ or ‘Ich’ emerges), they mimic and ‘pervert’ 
the instinct by becoming a specifically sexual ‘drive’—a drive that ‘turns 
around’ on a subject who now ‘takes pleasure precisely where s/he suffers’. 
Which is, of course, what Marvell’s unfortunate lovers do, deriving 


considerable pleasure in their own pain. Indeed, the unfortunate lover 
relishing in his own ‘blood’ eventually includes readers in a predicament of 
aesthetic pleasure: in dying, the bloodied lover ‘leaves a perfume here, / 
And music within every ear’ (61-2). 

Whether we think in terms of Freud’s ‘selbst’ or Marvell’s ‘own’ turn, 
the literary figure that captures such self-reflexive self-destruction for both 
writers is, of course, Ovid’s Narcissus. One of the reasons for resemblances 
between two such historically disparate writers is that literature lies at the 
heart of psychoanalytic inquiry; and by that route, Freud and others brought 
literary figures like Narcissus forward into our own broader cultural 
conceptions of subjectivity and erotic life. As Hammond argues, Narcissus 
and Echo is perhaps ‘the principal myth’ Marvell invokes to explore the 
complexities of desire. So, too, is it for Freud. But I hasten to add that while 
Narcissus begins his career in Freud’s writing in a dubious proposition—the 
frequently remarked upon, but uncharacteristically judgemental, claim that 
homosexual love is ‘narcissistic’ —that was only his first observation on the 
topic. It is less often remembered that, as was often the case over the course 
of his career, Freud examined and re-examined his own proposition for so 
long that eventually he undermines it. The narcissism that he first thought 
characterized a particular form of object choice changed from being a stage 
of development to a structural component of psychic life, a necessary 
condition for the formation of an ‘Ich’ in the balancing act between the 
subject and all object relations. 


In this way we are brought—in the context of an approach based on energy and asserting the 
permanence of a libidinal cathexis of the ego—to define narcissism structurally. ... 


Narcissism now emerges as a damming up of the libido which no object-cathexis can 


completely overcome. 1e 


Narcissism, the ‘new psychical action’ that propels the emerging subject out 
of auto-erotic and anarchic pleasures, is necessary to the foundation of any 
‘T’ whatsoever. As usual in Freud’s hands, what is stigmatized as ‘abnormal’ 
in cultural conventions about love turns out to be a revealing index of the 
ostensibly ‘normal’. 

Most important for our analysis of the long afterlife of the Narcissus 
figure, both Ovid and Marvell, as rhetorically and linguistically self- 
conscious poets, remind us that if the Narcissus story lies at the basis of 
Freud’s theory of subjectivity and sexuality, then this theory is not only 
about the temptations and dangers of self-love. It is also about language. 


For every Narcissus, an Echo chatters nearby, drawing attention to the 
mechanistic and interpersonal operations of language as a network of 
differences that exceeds the mastery of anybody that speaks. I mean this not 
simply in the (Lacanian) abstract, but as a theoretical concern with 
historical purchase. Because Echo’s predicament was only intensified and 
transmitted as a possible emotion script to young Latin students like 
Marvell, brought up as they were in humanist grammar schools to become 
eloquent ‘gentlemen’ through the daily practice of imitatio. 

Taken together, ‘The Unfortunate Lover’ and ‘Damon the Mower’ 
epitomize two important, related Marvellian habits: the first is to echo only 
to stretch poetic genres and figures associated with eros in different 
directions—directions that are, as I’ve been suggesting, often violent and 
hyperbolic. The effect is to make both received forms and the erotic 
dispositions associated with them look startlingly new. And the second habit 
is to lift the self-destructive turn at the heart of the Narcissus story into 
emblematic figures that draw on and combine several institutionally 
saturated techniques: exemplum (and the related practice of maxim or 
sententia) and ekphrasis (in this case, grasped in emblematic form). 
Humanist polemic revolved around replacing instruction by ‘precept’ with 
instruction ‘by example’. And one of the most important tropes boys were 
told to memorize and imitate to achieve energeia or ‘liveliness’—a crucial 
skill for any orator—was ekphrasis, which Aphthonius told students allows 


one to ‘convince the reader he does not read but sees’.!? And as Michael 
Bath documents, the rhetorical manuals used in school instruction created 
the climate within which emblem books would soon flourish: combining 
visual with verbal sententiae, ‘emblem books were used in the classroom in 
England, alongside the rhetorical florilegia, and there is evidence in the 
emblem books themselves that they were recognized ... as a collection of 
illustrated commonplaces’. Marvell’s ‘lively’ visual/verbal commonplaces 
address a coterie of similarly trained readers who recognize the genealogy 


of his topoi, a coterie who shared the practice of inventing themes based on 


a common stock of loci communes.2° 


Marvell’s emblems condense a number of familiar school practices 
while at the same time conveying the peculiar aesthetics of masochism. The 
mower’s ‘glancing’ scythe and the lover’s heraldic banneret, ‘gules’, are 
culminating figures that combine verbal with visual power in such a way as 
to appeal to the tastes of similarly trained readers and writers. But they also 


extract their protagonists from time into emblematic topoi that embed each 
in searing tropes for self-reflexive pain. As Jeff Dolven suggests about the 
after-effects of humanist pedagogy in the work of several former 
schoolboys in the sixteenth century, exempla permeate literary production— 
but do so in ways that interrogate the pedagogical practice they deploy. On 
his view, literary returns to ‘scenes of instruction’ underscore the extent to 
which learning by ‘example’ abstracts thought from experience, narrative, 
and time; and such returns often point out the aggression inherent in the act 
of making an example of someone.*! In both these lyrics, Marvell’s 
ecphrastic emblems move lovers out of time, into aphoristic permanence; 
but at the same time, they remind us that the rhetorical process itself inflicts 
a kind of violence. And it is from such violent extraction into universals that 
we are invited to enjoy the ‘perfume’ of aesthetic pleasure. 


THE IMPERSONATOR 


One more common practice from the Latin grammar school emerges with 
particular force in Marvell’s lyrics: rhetorical acts of impersonation. But 
before tracing the connections between his rhetorical performance in ‘The 
Nymph Complaining for the Death of her Fawn’ and psychoanalytic theory, 
I must briefly summarize an argument I’ve made elsewhere about how the 
figure of an endangered nymph is crucial to the way Marvell engages the 
connection between pedagogy and puberty.?? That is, Marvell’s ominous 
portrait of prepubescent innocence in ‘The Picture of Little T.C. in a 
Prospect of Flowers’ charts the work of something like what Freud 
describes as the traumatic effects of retrospective action (Nachtraglichkeit). 
Emerging from a split, duplicitous temporality, human sexuality in Freud’s 
view attests to a contradiction: we are born too early and understand too 
late. Early, unassimilated events persist as unintelligible shards of memory 
until subjects are biologically mature enough—and semuiotically capable 
enough—to remember and interpret earlier events in a new (culturally 
determined) light. Freud sometimes calls this the problem of the 
“presexually sexual’, where sexual meanings may be present but these 
meanings are not yet intelligible to, or available for, the subject. This idea 
turns on chronological disjunction—a strange temporality much like that of 


‘The Picture of Little T.C.’: the speaker’s fallen perspective surrounds the 
innocent ‘nymph’ in such a way that the movement between pre- and post- 
lapsarian angles of vision suggests a dangerous temporal overlap for a 
‘presexually sexual’ subject; and it ends only in the fantasy of a future in 
which the very flowers T.C. names in the lyric present will soon return as an 
adult goddess, Flora, who is ‘angry’ because T.C. has unwittingly nipped 
the ‘buds’ and so may have killed ‘her infants in their prime’. 

The narrator articulates this threat, moreover, in distinctly pedagogical 
terms: “Lest Flora, angry at thy crime ... Do quickly make th’example 
yours’ (36—8, emphasis mine). Indeed, the poem is saturated with school 
language games: T.C., like Maria in ‘Upon Appleton House’, is a nymph 
who behaves as if she were the landscape’s teacher. Engaged first in name- 
giving and then a literalized version of gathering a florilegium, T.C. 
‘reforms the errors of the spring’. By contrast to contemporary expectations 
about language teaching conducted through the act of collecting the best 
‘flowers of speech’ from ancient gardens, Marvell recalls the ideology of 
humanist pedagogy by way of a teacher who is not a man or a boy, but a 
little girl. I therefore argued that Maria and Little T.C. are engaged in 
precisely the kind of classicizing language games their narrator knew well 
—and knew from both sides of the student/teacher relationship. Rather than 
mere voyeurism (of which he has been accused), his narrators return to 
rhetorical exercises permeated with personal and institutional history only 
to find something of himself in these instructive ‘nymphs’. Marvell’s 
double perspective on the costs of a Latin education unleashes memories of 
a time when gendered and sexual meanings may well have been present, but 
not yet for ‘him’. 

One more of Marvell’s ‘presexually sexual’ nymphs proves instructive 
for his unsettling way of embedding scenes of violated innocence in 
performances of his own Latin skill: by this of course I mean ‘The Nymph 
Complaining for the Death of her Fawn’. Thus far I’ve focused on imitatio, 
exemplum, sententiae, and emblems as pedagogical practices revealing the 
‘active presence’ of early school experiences in Marvell’s later habits of 
poetic invention and turns of feeling. But ‘The Nymph Complaining’ brings 
me to another formal choice that was a prominent formal feature of school 
practice: prosopopoeia, the Roman practice of giving a voice to 
mythological and historical characters (and a rhetorical skill at which his 
favourite Roman poet, Ovid, also excelled). In the case of Maria and T.C., 


scenes of language instruction based on imitation and exemplarity afford a 
glimpse of a lingering identification between the poet and girls not yet out 
of puberty. That epicene possibility arises from another direction in ‘The 
Nymph Complaining’, when Marvell ventriloquizes pubescent female 
innocence-through-loss by imitating and intertwining two precedent 
classical forms: lovers’ complaints (sometimes ending in epitaphs) and 
poems on the death of a pet (also sometimes ending in epitaphs). While 
Rosalie Colie distinguished nymph’s from poet’s voice based on vocabulary 
and word choice, I will not attempt that here.” I find such a distinction 
about as difficult to trace as that between figure and ground, figural and 
literal meaning in an un-metaphored poem about a white fawn lying in a 


bed of lilies, its ‘lips’ seeming ‘to bleed’ from the roses it ‘prints’ on the 


nymph’s ‘lip’ a 


The demand that schoolboys develop skills in impersonation ran right 
across the grammar-school curriculum, establishing what I’ve called ‘habits 


of alterity’ in humanist subjects.7° In any number of lessons designed to 
‘train up’ young gentlemen in Latin eloquence, humanist masters made 
impersonation and its subset, prosopopoeia, central to their training. It was 
the kind of practice that encouraged a student to learn Latin grammar and 
rhetoric, revisit the classical past, and think through complex problems and 
feelings, ‘as if’ in the voice of someone else—to win approval from peers 
and master by demonstrating a capacity for convincingly impersonating the 
predicaments and emotions of others. School theatricals are the most 
obvious case in point; they were thought important enough for orators in 
training that many school ordinances mandated plays on certain days of the 
week, sometimes virtually identifying rhetoric and acting by construing 
‘declaiming’ as equivalent to ‘playing’. Erasmus’s lessons in letter-writing 
and textbooks like Corderius’s Dialogues similarly taught boys 
conversational Latin while also encouraging them to adopt the voice of 
someone else. Impersonation’s most advanced rhetorical form occurs in 
Aphthonius’s Progymnasmata, where inventing speeches for other 
characters becomes a lesson in ethopoeia, or ‘character-making’: the 
formula was to memorize and then invent speeches of one’s own according 
to the hypothesis, ‘what x might say on y occasion’. 

But the demand for impersonation started much earlier than that. Some 
of the earliest lessons in translation offered in vu/garia inaugurated a de- 


centring kind of imaginary practice: in translating from one language to 
another, boys composed sentences in the voices of personae engaged in a 
variety of small domestic or schoolroom dramas. Vulgaria from the 
Magdalen School—one of the most influential models for other schools 
across the country—inculcate Latin grammar by making impersonations of 
familiar people the foundation for learning a new language. The vast 
majority of the selections for translation are either dialogues or monologues 
(clearly germane for a poet fond of writing dialogue poems as well as 
ventriloquized monologues). And the words offered for imitation usually 
come from one of four characters—a mother, a father, a master, or a 
schoolboy. The sentences for translation in vulgaria have a dramatic quality, 
basing early language learning on the practice of adopting assigned 
personae; thus vulgaria required boys to practise translation skills while at 
the same time learning what it means to speak as if one were a ‘puer’. In 
one sentence, a student learns what it means to take ‘the boy’s part’ by 
translating a student’s plea for forgiveness from the master for an 
unspecified lapse in behaviour or diction. But in another, a boy took on a 
master’s voice praising him for having learned ‘thy groundes of Elygansies 
right well’. Not only are these sentences proto-dramatic; they might be 
described as proto-lyric: an I/you relationship—between master and boy, 
one student and another—informs the fantasies of address throughout the 
translation lessons. Further still, a student using such an exercise book 
found himself moving from the tertiary position of a reader overhearing an 
address—a triangular relay of ‘indirection’ that Jonathan Culler recently 
argued is endemic to lyric fictions of the voice—to becoming a translator 
and thus adopting the first person position of the speaker.*° In other words, 
vulgaria exercises displace the Latin-speaking subject while also 
habituating him/her to practices of impersonation and address that bridge 
our received generic division between drama and lyric. Clearly encouraging 
the explosion of dramatic activity that followed hard on the heels of 


humanist school reform, training like this can also be felt in lyric 


impersonations like Marvell’s—the poet with ‘too many personas’.7’ 


Implicit in such training, in the continued circulation of hypothetical 
exercises in adopting other voices, is a capacity for empathy. And it is in 
Reinhardt Lorich’s translation of Aphthonius’s Progymnasmata, the 
advanced rhetorical manual that was widespread in British schools and 
went through 150 editions in as many years, that we find a culminating 


lesson in impersonation that gives insight into some of the more startling 
moves in Marvell’s ‘A Nymph Complaining’. Masters and texts continually 
averred, on the authority of Cicero, that an orator successfully moves 
feelings in others only if ‘he’ has felt such emotions himself. And there are 
perhaps few rhetorical figures in school training as suited as ‘emotional 
character-making’ (‘ethopoeia passiva’) to evoke sympathy among all 
parties—orator, persona, audience. In his scholia at the end of the lesson on 
ethopoeia, Lorich underscores the power of empathy: he glosses the art of 
emotional character-making on Priscian’s authority as a technique for 
depicting feeling (‘passio’) that inculcates ‘perpetual commiseration’ 
(‘commiseratio perpetua inducitur’ ). 

But rather unexpectedly in a textbook designed for training up young 
‘gentlemen’, the speeches offered at the end of the general lesson for a 
boy’s memorization are almost entirely spoken by ancient women. The 
lesson in ‘character-making’ provided generations of schoolboys with a 
series of influential emotion scripts—first-person speeches in which a series 
of ancient female characters lament calamitous circumstances. Like the 
temporal scheme of ‘The Nymph Complaining’, each speech is divided into 
three sections: words addressed ‘to the present’, ‘to the past’, and ‘to the 
future’. The first among these exemplary speeches is that of a lamenting 
mother; it is entitled, ‘the words Niobe might say with her children 
scattered around her’. More important, this speech—yjust like the one 
following, invented for Hecuba at the fall of Troy—is drawn right out of the 
Metamorphoses. At the end of Niobe’s address, Lorich converts Ovid’s 
third-person account of metamorphosis into a first-person address, ‘a 
futuro’, predicting imminent bodily change as an extension of her passion. 
Thus Marvell inherited from Aphthonius what George Sabinus, an Ovidian 
commentator much used in school, describes as ‘oratio Niobes pathetica’. 
These are the words ‘a futuro’ that Lorich invented for Niobe as a lesson for 
a schoolboy’s imitation: 


Verum enim vero, quid ista queror, ac deploro, cum a diis, ut me in aliam naturam 
transmutent, impetrare liceat? Unum hoc miseriarum mearum video remedium, ut in alicuius, 
quod sensus vitaeque sit expers, formam commuter. Sed vereor misera, ne & sic quoque, 
quamvis mutata, inter lachrymas agere non cessem. 


But what else can I complain or lament to the gods except that they change my nature to 
another, to stone? I see only one cure for my misery, that I be transformed into some other 
form void of a sense of life. But unhappy as I am, I fear that however transformed, even so 
there will be no end to tears. 


In his commentary on the Metamorphoses, Sabinus drives home the 
equation implicit in Ovid’s narrative between stone and epitaph: he cites an 
authority who describes Niobe’s metamorphosis into a ‘marble statue’ as a 
‘monument’ or epitaph to her dead children (‘statuam marmoream ab illam 
erectam fuisse ad monumentum defunctorum liberorum’). And he also cites 
several authorities to suggest that the stone is a ‘form of mourning’ 
(‘lugentis formam’) and that the water flowing from it is ‘the equivalent of 
human tears’ (‘emanare inde fontem aquarum instar humanarum 
lachrymarum’). Sabinus ends his commentary on Niobe’s story by adding 
another poem that addresses a marble fountain, calling it a form of 
testimony—a ‘fountain’ and ‘witness’ to ‘ancient pity’ (‘Testis & antiquae 
fons pietatis’).7® 

This early lesson in impersonating ancient personae re-emerges when 
Marvell moves from observing the language games of nymphs (Little T.C. 
and Maria Fairfax) to writing a poem in the voice of one. Where Ovid’s 
narrator describes Niobe’s transformation into stone in the third person, 
Lorich’s Niobe and Marvell’s nymph predict it in their own voices in an 
address ‘a futuro’: 


First my unhappy statue shall 

Be cut in marble; and withal, 

Let it be weeping too: but there 

Th’ engraver sure his art may spare; 

For I so truly thee bemoan, 

That I shall weep though I be stone: 

Until my tears, still dropping, wear 

My breast, themselves engraving there. 

There at my feet shalt thou be laid, 

Of purest alabaster made: 

For I would have thine image be 

White as I can, though not as thee. 
(111-22) 


As Aphthonius observes of ‘character-making’ monologues like Niobe’s, 
they were offered for instruction in how to imitate ‘speeches accommodated 
to fictional personae’ (suppositas personas). The Latin phrase suppositas 
personas signifies something like ‘fictional characters’. But the primary 


meanings of suppositus in Latin applicable here are to ‘put in place of 


another, substitute’ and ‘put forward something other than what one ice 


Psychoanalytically speaking, we are moving into the unpredictable world of 
‘identification’ in which another’s pain opens a covert path toward suffering 
for oneself. 

Speaking ‘as if’ or ‘other than what one is’ may be the opening 
hypothetical manoeuvre of a poem spoken in a voice drawn from a 
retrospectively glimpsed time of innocence. But by this poem’s end, the 
alterity of this ‘substitute’ tends to fade under pressure of multiple layers of 
similitude, layers which occlude distinctions: nymph and fawn 
metamorphose together into an eternizing monument of marble and 
alabaster. Seeming differences collide: stone and statue; fountain and tears; 
tears and engraver’s utensils; poem and epitaph; nymph and poem; marble 
and alabaster; ivory and white; figure and ground. All this emotional and 
poetic fading clearly derives from the considerable imaginative power that 


metamorphosis exerts as a founding poetic topic, illuminating yet another 


reason why Ovid’s poetry so fascinated a ‘chameleon’ poet.*? But as re- 


engaged via school training in the first-person monologue known as 
ethopoeia, these images are the visual and conceptual equivalent of 
Marvell’s talent for convincing impersonation. In addition, these relays of 
similitude are reminiscent of the considerable affective power believed to 
unite speaker and audience in a good speech. The goal is to ‘move’ certain 
emotions in audiences and, to do so, an orator must first to have 
experienced those feelings him-(or her-?) self. Read in light of school 
training, the poem’s closing fantasy proposes a transfer of affect from Niobe 
to nymph, nymph to fawn, nymph to poet, and finally nymph to audience: 
the transferred passions of an impersonated nymph demand ‘perpetual 
commiseration’ ( ‘commiseratio perpetua inducitur’). 

The programmatic attention in these final lines—tears functioning as 
engraver’s knife, the dazzling white/marble/alabaster colour scheme— 
transmutes Aphthonius’s exemplum of Niobe’s last words into a remarkable 
visual emblem for commiseration, for boundaries crossed by shared grief. 
And once again, we are in the realm of the ‘self-’ turn, as well as an 
aesthetics born from pain. The metamorphic collapse of distinctions in these 
dying lines transfers one of the poem’s central enigmas—who or what does 
the fawn signify?—into another one: what injury, or whose injury, is being 
lamented? It seems to me no accident that in once again trying to grasp 
innocence on the verge of being lost, Marvell echoes a story from his 
favourite Roman author not so much from the ancient text itself but as 


mediated through school forms of instruction (ethopoeia, exemplum, 
monologue)—and thus through the formal ‘schemes of thought, perception 
and action’ so closely associated with the educational institution that guided 
schoolboys through the complex process of deciphering what counts as 
male and female, what counts as sexual. Marvell’s nymph offers instruction 
in these temporal and semiotic complexities by suggesting that early 
uncertainties do not entirely vanish. Rather like buried monuments, or 
fragmented epitaphs, they persist; and they continue, in fantasy, to exert a 
pull toward epicene commingling. But this nymph, like her precursors, 
brings a caveat into her garden. Epicene innocence can be glimpsed only in 
retrospect. And yet once seen, it provokes an ongoing lament (‘perpetual 
commiseration’) for the violence of the institutional practices that made 
Latin instruction the method for consolidating normative conventions of 
gender, difference, and desire. 
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CHAPTER 11 


MARTIN DZELZAINIS 


WHILE Marvell’s post-Restoration life and writings have been much 
scrutinized of late, his relation to the nascent scientific culture of the time— 
largely London-centred and symbolized by the newly founded Royal 
Society—has been almost entirely overlooked. Important developments in 
what we (loosely) call science but contemporaries would have termed 
‘natural’, ‘new’, or ‘experimental’ philosophy were happening on Marvell’s 
doorstep, yet the lack of curiosity about what he made of them is 
remarkable. After all, it is now forty years since R. I. V. Hodge noted that, 
unlike John Dryden and Abraham Cowley (or, he might have added, 
Edmund Waller, John Denham, Thomas Stanley, and Sir Francis Fane) 
Marvell was not a Fellow of the Royal Society, declaring further that 
‘[olutside the poems the evidence for Marvell’s interest in science is 
slight’.! Indeed, on Hodge’s account, there was hardly any firm evidence 
inside the poems either, beyond the well-known allusion to Robert Hooke’s 
Micrographia (1665) in ‘The Last Instructions to a Painter’, where the 
speaker instructs the painter as follows: 


With Hooke then, through the microscope, take aim: 
Where, like the new Comptroller, all men laugh 
To see a tall louse brandish the white Staff. 
(17-19) 


What Marvell had in mind here, by way of satirizing Lord Clifford, 
Comptroller of the Household, was the famous engraving by Hooke (F136; 
3 June 1663) of a louse clutching a hair as seen under a microscope. Little 


has changed in the interim. It is true that Joanna Picciotto analyses the same 
example at length in her imposing 2010 book, Labors of Innocence, but 
since her approach is fundamentally analogical rather than archival or 


historical she does not add much if anything by way of new evidence. It 
would still seem to be a case of move along, nothing to see here. 

Yet how much weight should be given to the fact that Marvell was not a 
Fellow? After all, the Society’s records show that Dryden was an inactive 
member who paid no dues after admission and was expelled in 1666 (as 
was Denham). Cowley too was inactive and did not feature in the accounts 
at all (though he did draw up A Proposition for the Advancement of 
Experimental Philosophy and addressed Pindaric odes to William Harvey 
and to the Royal Society itself). Moreover, Marvell was abroad during the 
formative years of the Society—in Holland between May 1662 and April 
1663 and in Russia, Sweden, and Denmark as part of the earl of Carlisle’s 
embassy from July 1663 to January 1665. That said, Carlisle did become a 
Fellow (F201; 14 June 1665) on his return, and while this might be thought 
to reflect the Society’s bias towards the socially eminent, he had conducted 
experiments in Russia that he discussed with Robert Boyle (F2; 28 
November 1660). While in Muscovy, Boyle reports, 


his Excellency had there the curiosity to observe some Bottles of choice and strong Wine, 
that were vehemently frozen, and the opportunity to take notice, that the liquor was quite 
congeal’d throughout, and turned into solid ice, whence he rationally inferred, that the 
spirituous parts of the Wine did not in these Bottles (for ought he acknowledg’d, that in 
greater vessels, that may sometimes hold true, which is said of the production of spirit of 
Wine by congelation) retire to the Center, and remain there unfrozen; and his Lordship 
ingeniously persued the Experiment, and confirmed the conjecture, by causing the ice taken 
out of the broken Bottles to be thawed by degrees into several vessels, by which means he 
found, that the liquor afforded by the exterior parts of the resolved ice, was very little, if at all 


less strong, then that which was obtained from the internal parts of the same ice.° 


Whether Marvell sampled defrosted wine alongside Carlisle is not known, 
though recording the results would have been consistent with his secretarial 
role. Being of a retiring disposition, however, he would not have sought the 
cachet that went with membership, especially when his disappointment with 
the court was beginning to rankle.* Moreover, the plague forced the Society 
to suspend meetings for several months in 1665 and from 1669 there was a 
pause in recruitment that lasted into the 1670s. Perhaps the most that can be 
said is that having missed the boat early on Marvell did not seek to board it 
subsequently. 


Even if membership of the Royal Society—or expulsion from it—was 
not a reliable index of someone’s interest in experimental philosophy, it is 
still striking how many of Marvell’s patrons and acquaintances were 
Fellows, including (in order of election) John Pell (F19; but elected 20 May 
1663, according to ODNB), the duke of Buckingham (F74; 5 June 1661), 
Sir Edward Harley (F144; 22 June 1663), Anthony Ashley Cooper, later 
first earl of Shaftesbury (F148; 5 August 1663), Prince Rupert (F191; 22 
March 1665), the earl of Carlisle, and the earl of Anglesey (F258; 23 April 


1668).° Perhaps the most intriguing name, however, is that of his closest 
friend, Edward Nelthorpe (F211), who was elected on 27 June 1666—,ust 
two weeks after Marvell’s future clerical adversary, Samuel Parker (F210; 
13 June 1666).° Unlike some, Nelthorpe was active in the affairs of the 
Society, which in 1668 was planning to establish a new college in the 
gardens of Arundel House. At a meeting on 25 January, offers of help came 
in from Boyle, the earl of Anglesey, his son, Lord Annesley (F125; 7 
January 1663), and Nelthorpe. And on 29 June Robert Hooke was asked to 
provide building estimates and, with John Wilkins (F6; 28 November 
1660), to consult Nelthorpe about supplies of timber—exactly the kind of 
problem with which a City merchant could help.’ 

My aim in this chapter is accordingly twofold. The first is to establish 
that Marvell’s writings were more deeply informed by the activities and 
findings of the Royal Society than previously thought. Indeed, as the 
following case studies will demonstrate, they became a major imaginative 
resource for him. But the second is to underline the truth that a genuinely 
historical account of the scientific culture of the time cannot simply be a 
matter of dividing intellectually progressive sheep from obscurantist goats.® 
And this is not just because the boundaries between astronomy and 
astrology or chemistry and alchemy were more indistinct and 
correspondingly less visible to contemporaries than they seem to us.” For 
not only were these (to us) distinct fields of inquiry not separated from each 
other, they were not discursively fenced off from religion or politics 
either.!° In many respects, as we shall see, there is not that much to choose 
between a dedicated practitioner of the new experimental philosophy like 
Boyle and an interested lay observer like Marvell. ! 


POISONS AND EFFLUVIA 


My starting point is the hitherto unnoticed fact that Marvell read The 
History of the Royal-Society of London (1667) by Thomas Sprat (F132; 15 
April 1663). In The Rehearsal Transpros’d (1672), Marvell humorously 
pictures Charles II (F180; 9 January 1665) as an inquisitor in his torture 
chamber before suggesting an alternative scenario: 


Or, would he (with all Reverence be it spoken) exchange his Kingdom of England for that of 
Macassar? where the great Arcanum of Government is the cultivating of a Garden of 
venimous Plants, and preparing thence a Poyson, in which the Prince dips a Dart, that where 
it does but draw blood, rots the person immediatly to pieces; and his Office is with that to be 


the Executioner of his Subjects. 14 


This flight of fancy originated in a research questionnaire sent out to the 
Dutch Fast Indies in July 1664 and printed in the History along with the 
‘ANSWERS RETURN’D BY Sir PHILIBERTO VERNATTI Resident in 
Batavia in Java Major, To certain Inquiries sent thither by Order of the 


Royal Society, and recommended by Sir ROBERT MORAY’ |3 The relevant 
question put to Vernatti by Moray (F4; 28 November 1660) was number 
sixteen: 


What Poyson is it the King of Macassar in Colebees is said to have particular to himself, 
which not only kills a man immediately, that hath received the slightest Wound by a Dart dipt 
therein, but also within half an hours time, make the flesh, touched with it, so rotten, that it 
will fall like Snivel from the Bones, and whose poysonous Steam will soon fly up to a Wound 
made with an unpoysoned Dart, if the Blood be only in the slightest manner touch’d with a 


Dart infected with the Poyson? What certainty there is of this Relation? !* 


Marvell’s reshaping of these materials is instructive; the ‘Garden of 
venimous Plants’ is his invention, and its cultivation is a matter of state 
because in the questionnaire the King was said ‘to have [the poison] in 
particular to himself’. Marvell’s ‘Prince’ personally ‘dips a dart’ in the 
poison, as distinct from the impersonal construction of ‘a Dart dipt therein’. 
The graphic outcome, according to the questionnaire, is that ‘within half an 
hours time, [it] make[s] the flesh ... so rotten, that it will fall like Snivel 
from the Bones’; in Marvell’s précis, the process is instant and total: it ‘rots 
the person immediatly to pieces’. Compositionally, this is not unlike 
watching Shakespeare fillet the essentials from a passage in North’s 
translation of Plutarch. 


Poisons—especially those from Macassar and Florence (oil of tobacco) 


—were a preoccupation of the Society in its early years.!° At issue was 
causality. However, it was not straightforwardly a matter of choosing 
between two models of causation: action by contact (favoured by 
proponents of mechanical philosophy) and action at a distance (favoured by 


proponents of natural magic and Neoplatonism). This was because ‘contact’ 


could take highly attenuated or even purely conjectural forms. !° 


Accordingly, there were several theories about how poisons achieved the 
effects they did. Asked whether a ‘poysonous Steam’ could infect ‘a Wound 
made with an unpoysoned Dart’, Vernatti affirmed that it could do so by 
‘Sympathy’—analogous in its operation to the ‘much renowned 


Sympathetical Powder of Sir Kenelme Digby’.'’ Instead of invoking 
sympathy, the clergyman Joseph Glanvill (F175; 14 December 1664) 
developed a theory of poisonous vapours to account for certain aspects of 
witchcraft.!* Although well disposed towards Glanvill, Boyle preferred the 
hypothesis that all bodies of matter emitted atomistic or corpuscular effluvia 
capable of penetrating other porous bodies.!? In his Essays of the Strange 
Subtilty Determinate Nature Great Efficacy of Effluviums (1673), Boyle 
observes that, according to Scaliger, ‘there are Spiders of that virulency, 
that, if a man treads upon them to crush them, their poyson will pass 


through the very soles of his Shoes’.”° Similarly, the reason why a torpedo 
(electric ray) was capable of ‘affecting the striker at a distance’ could ‘be 
ascrib’d’, said Boyle, ‘to the stupefactive or other venemous Exhalations 
that expire (and perhaps are as it were darted) from the Animal irritated by 
the stroke, and are breath’d in together with the air they infect’. As against 
that, he recognized that ‘their benumming, or otherwise affecting the Arm 
that struck them, rather than any other part’ of the body, suggested ‘that the 
poysonous steams get in at the pores of the skin of the Limb, and so 


stupifie, or otherwise injure, the nervous and musculous parts of it’.*! 
Boyle’s conclusion was that effluvia, together with pores and corpuscles, 
and ‘such Local-motions as are wont either to be judged very faint, or to be 


pass’d by unheeded’ were the key to what he called ‘the Philosophy of 


Occult Qualities’ ka 


These categories also explained how antidotes or cures worked. 
According to Boyle, ‘the Operations of such Effluvia’ could be seen 
whenever the purgative or emetic ‘Qualities of some Medicines exerted 


[themselves] without their being taken in at the Mouth, or injected with 
Instruments’.”? Easily the most dramatic and challenging instance of the 
phenomenon was provided by the Irishman Valentine Greatrakes, who 
seemingly effected cures by touch.” He was invited to England by Roger 
Boyle, first earl of Orrery, and—after an inauspicious debut in January 1666 
at Ragley Hall in Warwickshire, where he failed to cure Lady Anne 
Conway’s headaches—went on to enjoy spectacular success in London, 
including several appearances at the home of Lady Ranelagh (the Boyles’ 
sister), who shared her home in Pall Mall with Robert. However, Greatrakes 
himself was agnostic about ‘the natural efficacy of effluvias’, pointing out 
that an experiment at Pall Mall to see if his sweaty napkin and shirt could 
alleviate a woman’s pain had failed even though his gloves had ‘oftentimes’ 
worked—indeed, Boyle had borrowed one to stroke the leg of Robert 
Furnace, a tinker from Clerkenwell, until the pains ‘fled quite out at the end 
of his Toes’.*° Having observed Greatrakes at Ragley, the physician and 
intellectual provocateur Henry Stubbe mischievously concluded in an open 
letter to Boyle that his ‘miraculous Touch’ was of divine origin: 


God had bestowed upon Mr. Greatrick a peculiar Temperament, or composed his Body of 
some particular Ferments, the Effluvia whereof, being introduced sometimes by a light, 
sometimes by a violent Friction, should restore the Temperament of the Debilitated parts, re- 
invigorate the Bloud, and dissipate all heterogenous Ferments out of the Bodies of the 
Diseased.”° 


Alarmed by seeing these unsolicited views in print, Boyle, who always 
sought to emphasize his religious orthodoxy, attempted to distance himself 
from Stubbe. But he was hampered by the fact that Stubbe was deploying 
his own favoured vocabulary. In his letter of reply, he could not but agree 
that ‘some Anodine effluvia issuing from [Greatrakes’s] hand’, combined 
with the stroking, ‘soe invigorateth the parts, that they reject the 
heterogenious Ferment’ from the body.” 

Greatrakes sought to authenticate his cures by appending fifty-one pages 
of testimonials to his Brief Account and advertising that the originals were 
available for inspection at the premises of the stationer John Starkey.”® 
Among them were two certificates of 10 April 1666, the first signed by 
Anthony Nicholson ‘in the presence of’ Marvell, his cousin Thomas Alured, 
and his nephew William Popple, and the second signed by Dorothy Pocock 
‘in the presence of’ Marvell and Alured (also present on both occasions 


were Dr James Faireclough and Thomas Pooley). Nicholson was a 
Cambridge bookseller who had been suffering from pains for three years. 
After being stroked three times in the preceding ten days, he stated that he 
was ‘perfectly eas’d of al pains’ and ready to return to Cambridge. Dorothy 
Pocock, a Berkshire woman, had been suffering from a breast tumour since 
August 1665 and was stroked twice by Greatrakes; 


and after the second time, the Tumour was grown softer, so that he opened it, and out thereof 
flowed a great quantity of concocted matter; and after that by gentle stroking Mr. Greatraks 
brought forth the bag wherein the matter had lyen out of the small orifice; and she professes 
herself to be very well of her breast and also to be freed of a great pain which she had had in 


her arm and shoulder for the space of 8 months last past.?? 


Leaving aside the question of wie es eigentlich gewesen, we still need to 
establish whether Marvell witnessed the event—whatever it was—in person 


or whether he merely countersigned a certificate to that effect.’? Pocock and 
Nicholson are not known to be associated with Marvell, though his 
penchant for bookshops meant his path might have crossed Nicholson’s. 
But it is hard to see how Marvell, accompanied by members of his family, 
could have met two complete strangers from outside London on the same 
day other than at one of Greatrakes’s performances. If so, where did it take 
place—at Greatrakes’s lodgings or Marvell’s? Possibly it was by 


arrangement with Faireclough, who was an avid attender and recorder of 


these events, though he too has no other connection with Marvell.*! 


What ‘witnessing’ means varies considerably throughout the 
testimonials. In the case of Elizabeth Thomas’s cure, which was ‘Done the 


34 of April, in the sight of us being present. Benjamin Whichcot D.D. R. 


Cudworth D.D’, it is unequivocal.’ However, when Whichcot and 
Cudworth signed Edmund Barcock’s certificate on 1 April, in which he 
testified to Greatrakes restoring the hearing in his left ear, it was specified 
that ‘We whose Names are subscribed, were present when this was dictated 
by Mr. Edm. Barcock and subscribed’.** The case of Elinor Dickinson is 
different again. She signed her certificate on 21 April, ‘In the presence of us 
[Albertus Otto Faber, Faireclough, and Pooley] who saw her Timpanied 
belly, and afterwards saw her perfectly well’. While this sounds like a case 
of ‘before and after’, a note adds that she had been stroked again ‘this 21. 


instant’.** The evidence tends to suggest that certificates were drawn up on 
the spot or shortly afterwards. And appending signatures would only be 


meaningful if the signatories were prepared to affirm that their contents 
were accurate. When Greatrakes assured Boyle that he ‘had omitted all 
those [cures] at which it did not happen that eminent persons were present, 
and willing to attest them’, we should take him at his word.*> 

Assuming Marvell saw what was done to Dorothy and therefore had, or 
thought he had, some idea of what a breast tumour looked like, how should 
we take his comment on Anne Hyde, Duchess of York, in ‘Last Instructions’ 
eighteen months later: ‘But in her soft breast love’s hid cancer smarts’ (74)? 
The allusion is both to her affair with Henry Sidney and her husband’s with 
Lady Denham. But even allowing for the metaphorical nature of both breast 
and cancer—and Marvell could hardly have foreseen that Anne would die 
of the disease in 1671—the absence of squeamishness here verges on the 
callous. It is certainly in a very different register from ‘A Poem upon the 
Death of O.C.’, where breast cancer is the ‘slow and languishing disease’ 
that carries off Cromwell’s ‘darling’ daughter Elizabeth to be followed 
within a month by the Protector’s own death from love and grief (30-1). 

Notwithstanding the Nicholson and Pocock certificates, Marvell had 
doubts about effluvia. Mr. Smirke, his 1676 defence of Bishop Herbert Croft 
from his Anglican critics, opens with a fantasia on the theme of clerics and 
wit. While bishops may come by their spiritual authority ‘of Apostolical 
Right’—‘though I am not too positive in it’, Marvell adds—the same 
cannot be said of other ‘gifts’ such as wit: 


as they come by it as do other men, so they possesse it on the same condition: That they 
cannot transmit it by breathing, touching, or any natural Effluvium to other persons: not so 


much as to their most Domestick Chaplain, or to the closest Residentiary.*° 


If effluvia work, they do not do so in the case of bishops and their inferior 
clergy, who remain as dull as ever. 

Yet Marvell’s scepticism about the transmissibility of spiritual gifts runs 
deeper still—not so much in respect of Greatrakes’s claim to cure diseases 
like the king’s evil (scrofula) as the mid-century controversy over 
ordination by bishops. At issue was whether ordination in the apostolic 
church had been by a show of hands (cheirotonia) or by the laying on of 
hands (cheirothesia). Marvell’s friend James Harrington argued for the 
former when defending Hobbes’s claim in chapter 42 of Leviathan that 
ordination was effected ‘by the Holding up of Hands in every 


Congregation’ .*’ Henry Hammond maintained against Hobbes that election 
and ordination were two entirely distinct processes and that the latter was 


the communicating that power to others, which had by Christ been given to the Apostles; To 
them it was conveyed by the visible descent of the holy Ghost upon them, from them to 
others, onely by prayer, and benediction, and imposition of hands, the ceremony of 


conveying power to successors.°*® 


Marvell goes out of his way to make it clear that he sides with Hobbes and 
Harrington. Whereas Croft’s interest in the topic had been limited to 
arguing that it was not possible to differentiate between bishops and 
presbyters in the primitive church because their ceremonies of ordination 
were identical, Marvell sets out to undermine the distinction between clergy 
and laity as such. These categories had been manufactured by the bishops at 
the Council of Nicaea; until then, he argues, clerus meant something quite 
different: ‘the Clergy, in the true and Apostolical sense, were only those 
whom they superciliously always call the Laity’. The question the self- 
styled clergy should therefore ask themselves was ‘whether, if they were so 
peculiar from others, did the Imposition of the Bishops hands, or the lifting 
up the hands of the Laity conferr more to that distinction??? It is thus no 
surprise to find Marvell drawing on the epistle that Eusebius attributed to 
Cornelius, bishop of Rome, for an anecdote about how Novatus (Novatian) 
‘compell’d [three] poor drunken Bishops by an imaginary and vain 
Imposition of Hands, to make Novatus also a Bishop’ (‘imaginaria quadam 
& uana manuum impositione’).4° The implication is that the transmission of 
charismata from one priest to another by the imposition of hands was even 
less likely than the passage of anodyne effluvia from the hands of the ‘Irish 
Stroker’ to his diseased clients. 


GLASSMAKING AND ALCHEMY 


Glassmaking, as David Wootton says, was one of the ‘key technologies’ on 
which ‘the new science’ depended because it ‘enabled scientists to see 
previously invisible worlds’.*' Accordingly, Sprat gives it pride of place in 
his History: 


Towards the exactness of all manner of these Optick glasses, the English have got a great 
advantage of late years, by the Art of making Glass, finer, and more serviceable for 
Microscopes, and Telescopes, than that of Venice. This Invention was brought into our 
Country, and practis’d here, by the care, and expence of the Duke of Buckingham; whom the 
Author of these Papers ought to mention with all honour; both for his Skill and Zeal in 
advancing such Experimental Studies of which I am writing: and also because it has been by 
the favour of so great a Patron, that I have injoy’d the leisure, and convenience of composing 


this History.” 


The highest compliment Sprat can pay Buckingham is that his glassworks at 
Greenwich and Vauxhall were crucial to lens-making and hence to the new 


observational sciences.*? These ventures were closely tied to the Duke’s 
alchemical pursuits; he was a noted ‘chymist’, of whom Marchamont 
Nedham declared in May 1665 that he was ‘a Prince ... whether you take 
him in the Chymical, or in his Politick capacity’, adding that ‘I know not 
what he may not effect in Philosophy and Politie, by plying his Laboratory 
at Home, and another at Court’.“4 Boyle, too, combined a lifelong 
enthusiasm for alchemy with an interest in glassmaking. He urged 
Christopher Merret (F17; date of election unknown) to translate L’Arte 


Vetraria (1612) by the Florentine alchemist and glassmaker, Antonio Neri.*° 
It appeared in 1662 as The Art of Glass with a dedication to Boyle, praising 


his ability ‘to judge of the piece, being for the most part Chymical’.*° The 


work became a standard resource for glassmakers, and ‘almost certainly 


influenced’ commercial ventures like Buckingham’s.*’ 


Early and late, Marvell was fascinated by glass and its properties. In 
‘Upon Appleton House’, the virtue of the Fairfaxes’ daughter, Maria, is 
such that ‘by her flames, in heaven tried, / Nature is wholly vitrified’ (687— 
8). But the process of vitrification that commences in the preceding stanzas 
with the flight of the halcyon (kingfisher) is part-alchemical, part- 
technological: 


The viscous air, wheres’e’er she fly, 
Follows and sucks her azure dye; 
The jellying stream compacts below, 
If it might fix her shadow so; 
The stupid fishes hang, as plain 
As flies in crystal overta’en 
(673-8) 


‘Halcyon’, ‘azure’, ‘dyeing’, ‘congelation’, ‘fixation’, ‘crystal’, and 
‘vitrification’, are all terms of art from alchemy.*® But an alternative strand 
of meaning relates to industrial glassmaking. The middle term between 
‘viscous’ and ‘crystal’ (Venetian cristallo set the standard for colourless 
glass) is ‘jellying’. Here what Marvell may have in mind is ‘metal’ (glass in 
its molten state before being blown or cast (OED II.8)) or, as he later 
phrased it, the ‘jelly of Sand and Ashes’ from which transparent glass 


objects could be made. ^? 

Marvell’s last work, Remarks Upon a Late Disingenuous Discourse 
(1678), defended John Howe, a nonconformist whose tract addressed to 
Boyle had been attacked by another dissenting minister, Thomas Danson. 
To ridicule Danson, Marvell summons from antiquity the figure of 
Antipheron, whose ‘peculiar’ short-sightedness 


saved him the expence of sending to Malamocco or Lambeth to the Glass-house. He needed 
not so much as contemplate himself in Polyphemus his mirrour, the water. He carried his 
Looking-glass alwaies with him, the next Air supplied all, and serv’d him not only to breath, 
but to see his face in, without any danger of staining or breaking it. A great convenience thus 
to be able every minute to blow himself a new Looking-glass. But how happy were it, if, 
what the shortness of his sight, the dulness of mens minds could have the same effect, to 


object to them continually their own Image, and make it unnecessary for others to represent 


them.°? 


In De memoria, Aristotle simply says Antipheron was deluded, taking what 
were phantasmata for real, but in Meteorologica he explains his condition 
in terms of the reflective properties of air when condensed: 


An example of this is what used to happen to a man whose sight was weak and unclear: he 
always used to see an image going before him as he walked, and facing towards him. And the 
reason why this used to happen to him was that his vision was reflected back to him; for its 


enfeebled state made it so weak and faint that even the neighbouring air became a mirror.”! 


The polemical point Marvell fashions from this is that if the dull-minded 
Dansons of this world were, like Antipheron, automatically confronted by 
an image of themselves in all their stupidity it would save satirists the 
trouble. Unlike Polyphemus, the Cyclops in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, he 
would not even need the calm waters of the sea to see himself.°? But 
Marvell was also thinking about real mirrors and where to get them; the 
Venetians exported theirs from Malamocco, but much closer to home was 
Buckingham’s factory for making plate-glass mirrors at Vauxhall. 


Marvell was recycling materials from his earlier assault on Parker— 
archdeacon of Canterbury and hence a resident of Lambeth Palace. In The 
Rehearsal Transpros’d: The Second Part, Marvell imagines Parker and his 
colleagues manufacturing polemics: 


he and his remaining Camarades seem’d to have set up a Glass-house, the Model of which he 
had observed from the height of his window in the Neighbourhood, and the Art he had been 
initiated into ever since from the Manufacture ... of Soape bubbles, he improved by degrees 
to the mystery of making Glass-drops, and thence in running leaps mounted by these virtues 
to be Fellow of the Royal Society, Doctor of Divinity, Parson, Prebend, and Arch-deacon. 
The Furnace was so hot of it self, that there needed no coals, much less any one to blow 
them. One burnt the Weed, another calcined the Flint, a third melted down that mixture; but 
he himself fashion’d all with his breath, and polished with his stile, till out of a meer jelly of 
Sand and Ashes, he had furnish’d a whole Cupboard of things so brittle and incoherent, that 
the least touch would break them again in pieces, so transparent that every man might see 


thorow them.>* 


The literary equation being made is between the fragility and incoherence 
of the clerical attacks upon Marvell and the brittleness of glass. 
Underpinning it is the fact that the Vauxhall glasshouse was only a few 
hundred yards upstream from Lambeth Palace; Parker had a ‘Model’ for the 
manufacture of ‘brittle and incoherent’ polemics right on his doorstep. 

This passage is, however, informed by three other texts. One is Parker’s 
A Free and Impartial Censure of the Platonick Philosophie (1666) in which 
he voiced his scepticism about current physiological theorizing. Unstable 
scientific theories, he suggested, were like glass drops (the distinguishing 
feature of these tadpole-like objects was their capacity to withstand hammer 
blows to the head but to explode violently if the tail were at all damaged): 


though I prefer the Mechanical Hypotheses before any other, yet me thinks their contexture is 
too slight and brittle to have any stress laid upon them; and I can resemble them to nothing 
better then your Glass drops, from which, if the least portion be broken, the whole Compages 
immediately dissolves and shatters into Dust and Atoms; for their parts, which rather lie then 
hang together, being supported only by the thin filme of a brittle Conjecture (not anneal’d by 
experience and observation) if that fail any where, the whole Systeme of the Hypothesis 


unavoidably shatters.*+ 


The rare noun ‘compages’ means ‘the compaction or juncture of parts into a 
whole’ (OED, 2), and what Parker is arguing, by analogy with glass drops, 
is that the slightest flaw leads to systemic failure. 

The second text, appended to Merret’s translation of Neri, was ‘An 
Account of the Glass Drops’ brought from Germany by Prince Rupert and 


turned over to the Royal Society by Charles II for further investigation. 


Most of the ‘Account’ is taken up by Sir Robert Moray’s report to the 
Society on 14 August 1661, in which he brings out the difficulty of 
manufacturing the drops: 


Some of them frost, but the body falls not into pieces; others break into pieces before the red 
heat be quite over, and with a small noise; other soon after the red heat is over, and with great 
noise; some neither break nor crack, till they seem to be quite cold; others keep whilest they 
are in the water, and fly to pieces of themselves with a smart noise as soon as they are taken 
out of the water; some an hour after, others keep whole some days or weeks, and then break 


without being touched.’ ü 


However, some idea of what was happening could be gained if a drop was 
first ‘fastned into a cement all but a part of the neck and then the tip of it 
broken off’, so that the explosion was contained.>’ 

Moray’s method was adopted by Hooke, using fish glue as ‘cement’ 
because of its strength and transparency (presumably this is what Parker 
was referring to as ‘the thin filme’ in his analogy). It enabled Hooke to 
observe and reproduce the outcome in Schema HII of Micrographia (see 
Figure 11.1). In the engraving, X is the object itself while Y is a conjectural 
representation of its internal structure that Hooke gleaned from 
‘anatomizing’ several drops; or, as he himself puts it, ‘could I have 
artificially divided a flaw’d drop through the Axis or Center, I should with a 
Microscope have found it to appear much of this form’.>® To explain the 
forces of tension and compression at work, Hooke resorted to the 
architectural metaphor of an arch from which a stone is removed 
whereupon ‘the whole Fabrick is shatter’d, and falls to pieces’—an insight 


that was not to be formulated mathematically until 1920.°? 


; Schem:. 
L. A 


FIGURE 11.1. Robert Hooke, Micrographia (London, 1665), Schema III, Cadbury Research Library: 
Special Collections, University of Birmingham, shelfmark q QH271.H6. 


The upshot of the three texts is that there is a distinction to be drawn 
between the breakability of glass, something that is self-evident to us, and 
its instability, something that was once no less obvious but has since 
vanished from view. And it is instability or incoherence in the strict sense— 
the propensity, as was, for the compaction of glass to fail—that is the 
metaphorical point of the passage from The Rehearsal Transpros’d: The 


Second Part: Parker’s writing has the explosive fragility of a glass drop. 


There is a completely contrasting property of glass still to consider: its 
supposed malleability. This too was scrutinized by Merret in his 
observations on Neri. He starts with Pliny the Elder’s report of a man who 
invented flexible glass during the reign of Tiberius, which, as retold by Dio 
Cassius and Isidore of Seville, became instead a story about the invention of 
malleable glass. But, Merret insists, 


Pliny saith, ut flexibile esset, that it might be flexible ... Which the Chymists to keep up the 
opinion of their Omnipotent Philosophers stone, omit, and turn Plinys flexibility into 
malleability. As if there were no difference betwixt flexible and malleable. Whereas all bodies 
are in some degree, or other flexible, though none but metalls malleable ... And that Glass is 
in some degree flexible of it’s self tis apparent, for fine Crystall Glasses made very thin, and 
well annealed, will bear some small, yet visible bending. And I have had Tubes made twelve 
foot long and longer for the Mercurial experiment, which being filled therewith would bend 


exceedingly.°! 


His conclusion is that while glass may be flexible, it cannot be malleable: 
etis of it’s own nature the most brittle thing in the world, and to make it 


malleable a quality quite contrary to it’s nature must be introduced’. 


Indeed, malleable glass was a byword for impossibility, like squaring the 


circle or perpetual motion.°? 


Malleability is the key to a supposed textual crux in Marvell’s savage 
lampooning of the Duchess of York in “Last Instructions’, where her social 
climbing and sexual incontinence are reconfigured as experiments in natural 
philosophy: 


She perfected that Engine, oft assay’d, 

How after Childbirth to renew a Maid. 

And found how Royall Heirs might be matur’d, 
In fewer months then Mothers once indur’d. 
Hence Crowder made the rare Inventresse free 
Of’s Highnesses’s Royall Society. 

Happy’st of women, if she were but able 

To make her glassen Dukes once malleable! 


(53-60) 


The quotation is taken from the Portland manuscript, which, as Hilton 
Kelliher showed, was the printer’s copy for The Third Part of the Collection 


of Poems on Affairs of State (1689).© In 1689, however, the text was lightly 
anonymized by means of dashes: 


Hence C—~r made the rare Inventress free 


Of’s H- s Royal Society. 
Happy’st of women, if she were but able 


To make her glassen D s once malleable! 


In turn, one seventeenth-century reader responded by de-anonymizing their 
copy as follows: ‘H[ighness’]s’ and ‘D[ildoe]s’ (“Crowder’ proved to be 
beyond them).°’ An artefact of the printing house, intended to veil the 
allusion to the Yorks’ children, the dukes of Cambridge and of Kendal, who 
died in 1667, thus became an innuendo about dildoes that was duly 
footnoted by Marvell’s editors and then reified by commentators into a 
feature of the text itself. It is perfectly true that glass dildoes were known 
in England from the sixteenth century onwards; in 1598, for example, John 
Florio rendered pastinaca muranese as ‘a dildoe of glasse’ (literally, 
‘Murano parsnip’, after the glassmaking island in the Venetian lagoon). °° 
But would malleability, as distinct from flexibility, be a desirable property 
in one anyway? More importantly, the innuendo would distract from 
Marvell’s overriding satirical aim: to mock Anne Hyde’s wish to intrude 
herself into the royal line of succession given Charles II’s lack of legitimate 
male issue. Marvell’s cruel jibe is about the dashing of the Duchess’s 
dynastic ambitions given the impossibility of reconstituting the shattered 
lives of her sons, the ‘Royall Heirs’. At the same time, what gives the joke 
its purchase is the fact that the technological aspiration itself was—as 
Marvell must have known—very much on Boyle’s agenda. In 1663, Boyle 
had declared that the ‘Invention’ was 

a thing not to be despair’d of: So he that could, now Chymistry is so cultivated, finde again 

the way of making Glass malleable, would be, in my Opinion, a very great Benefactor to 

Man-kinde, and would enable the Virtuosi, as well as the Chymists, to make several 

Experiments, which at present are scarce practicable.’ 


For the recently bereaved Anne, there was to be no such ‘Chymistry’. 


COMETS AND DIVINATION 


In The Rehearsal Transpros’d, Marvell toys with the idea that the 
publication of Samuel Parker’s Preface to Bishop Bramhall’s Vindication of 


Himself and the Episcopal Clergy was a national catastrophe that cannot 
have gone unheralded: 


But unluckily, in this fatal Year of Seventy two, among all the Calamities that Astrologers 
foretel, this also hath befaln us. I would not hereby confirm his vanity, as if I also believed 
that any Scheme of Heaven did influence his actions, or that he were so considerable as that 
the Comet, under which they say we yet labour, had fore-boded the appearance of his 
Preface. No, no: though he be a creature most noxious, yet he is more despicable. A Comet is 
of far higher quality, and hath other kind of imployment. Although we call it an Hairy-Star, it 
affords no prognostick of what breeds there, but the Astrologer that would discern our Author 


and his business, must lay by his Telescope, and use a Microscope. ’! 


In this cadenza, Marvell switches effortlessly from the telescopic to the 
microscopic, and deftly shuffles pronouns to disassociate himself and others 
(‘we’) from what ‘they’, the astrologers, ‘say’ (a ploy first seen in action in 
‘Mourning’). The comet in question (C/1672 E1), the Royal Society’s 
Philosophical Transactions reported, had been observed at Danzig by 
Johannes Hevelius (F163; 30 March 1664) on 6 March 1672 and in England 


by Isaac Newton (F290; 11 January 1672).’* On 16 March, Newton 


saw at night a dull Star South-west of Perseus, which he saith, he now takes to have been 
that Comet, of which we gave him information: But he adds, that it was very small, and had 


not any visible Tail, which made him regard it no further.”° 


The comet retrospectively observed by Newton was, however, never 
reported in the London Gazette, throwing into relief the unusually informed 
nature of Marvell’s remarks. The persona of The Rehearsal Transpros’d is 
arguably a reader of Philosophical Transactions, someone of an 
astronomical bent differentiating himself from the astrologically inclined 
for whom comets were divine portents that ‘fore-boded’ terrestrial 
happenings. 

If so, Marvell’s thinking about comets had changed from the early 
1650s, as is apparent from the Aristotelian presuppositions informing a 
crucial stanza of ‘Upon Appleton House’: 


Maria such, and so doth hush 

The world, and through the ev’ning rush. 
No new-born comet such a train 

Draws through the sky, nor star new-slain. 
For straight those giddy rockets fail, 
Which from the putrid Earth exhale, 

But by her flames, in heaven tried, 

Nature is wholly vitrified. 


(681-8) 


The operative distinction is between the sublunary realm, which is subject 
to change and to which ephemeral phenomena like comets and meteors 
belong (‘new-born’, ‘new-slain’, ‘giddy’, ‘fail’, ‘putrid’, ‘exhale’), and the 
unchanging and perfect superlunary world of the fixed stars (‘heaven’, 
‘vitrified’).’* However, the problem with this scheme was that astronomers’ 
measurements of the parallax of comets had placed them beyond the moon, 
which immediately posed the further question of how to explain such 
evidence of change in the supposedly immutable heavens.” By 1684, John 
Edwards could sum up the conventional wisdom as being that if comets are 
‘above the Moon’ then ‘it will be difficult to persuade men that they were 
exhaled from the Earth’. In fact, he said, all the ‘Moderns’ agreed that they 
were composed of “Celestial Matter’, singling out the view of Hevelius that 
‘they are made of the Effluvia and Evaporations of both Erratick and Fixed 


Stars, but especially of the Sun’.’° At what point between 1651 and 1672, 
we might therefore ask, did Marvell adopt a ‘modern’ rather than an 
Aristotelian view of comets—if indeed there was such a once-and-for-all 
change in his outlook? 

Comets became a matter of intense debate in the Restoration when a 
new one (C/1664 W1) was seen in November 1664, followed shortly by 
another (C/1665 F1) in January 1665, and, in the opinion of some, by a 
third one in April (there were in fact only two). Marvell’s view can be 
inferred from the version of The Character of Holland he published shortly 
after the Battle of Lowestoft in June 1665. It ends by praising the trio of 
naval commanders who had prevailed over the Dutch: 


Yet Rupert, Sandwich, and of all, the Duke, 
The Duke has made their Sea-sick courage puke. 
Like the three Comets, sent from heaven down 


With Fiery Flailes to swinge th’ ingratefull Clown.’’ 


There had been three comets, all the signs and instruments of divine 
displeasure with the Dutch. 

Marvell’s stance was, however, determined more by the political than 
the cosmological factors driving the debate. The main schools of popular 
thought were represented by the astrologer John Gadbury’s De Cometis 
(1665) and J.B.’s The Blazing Star (1665). Both writers are acutely aware 


that the last time a comet had appeared in wartime was in 1652 (C/1652 
Y1), and that it had been associated with truly momentous events. Gadbury 
summarizes these non-committally: 


The English subdue Scotland; and beat the Dutch at Sea. The English Parliament, sirnamed, 
the Long, turn’d out of doors by their own Army. Suddenly after, O. Cromwel (a private 


gentleman by birth, but then General of the Army) assumes the Government of Great 


Britain."® 


For his part, J.B. comments that ‘the Sign wherein this Comet appears, is 
the very same Sign wherein the Comet 1652. was seen’, but he cannot help 
striking a more patriotic note than Gadbury when recalling the First Anglo- 
Dutch War: 


notwithstanding it was managed by a Faction in this Nation, [it] ended so much to the glory 
of England, and the shame of Holland, that it was thought this Generation should hear no 


more of such a thing, as a Contest with the King of England, by the distressed States. ’? 


Was history—or some portion of it—about to be repeated? 

Although associated with various radical groups during the Interregnum, 
Gadbury was now a convinced royalist and Anglican. He was accordingly 
anxious to deny any connection whatsoever between 1652 and 1665, a 
matter that ultimately rested on whether there had been one, two, or three 
comets: 


Some there are again, that would, not only have us suppose, the three late Comets to be but 
ONE; but that ONE, which appeared Anno 1652. and they presume, that Comets accomplish 
their Revolutions, in twelve years; and come nigh to the same place again. If this notion 
could claim any just title to truth, why had we not a Comet Anno 1640? and Anno 1628? And 
why did not the Comets that appeared Anno 1618. shew themselves two years before? since, 


by this Revolution indulg’d to Comets, it must of necessity so have been.®? 


Gadbury’s view, graphically demonstrated in the frontispiece to his book, 
was that three different comets had appeared in 1664 to 1665—something 
which had last happened in 1618, when three comets (C/1618 Q1, C/1618 
V1, and C/1618 W1) came into view between August and November. The 
1664-5 comets, Gadbury maintained, could have no connection with the 
indubitably single comet of 1652. Whatever the recent ‘ternary of Comets’ 
might portend, he insisted that the third one in particular ‘little concerns 
these parts of Europe, wherein we live; and seems to respect the more 


remote Eastern Countreys; Turks more then Christians’.®! Elias Ashmole 
for one thought otherwise; the manuscript comment he made a year later on 


this page in his copy lists ‘A Bloody Warr w Holland and many 


desp[erJate Sea fights in y° years 64. 65. 66’, ‘A Greate Plague in London in 
the yeare 1665 whereof dyed neare 100000’, and the fact that ‘Londoni 
Burnt the 2. 3. 4. September 1666’.°? 

The astrological controversy quickly became enmeshed with an 
astronomical one. Johannes Kepler, who had observed the three comets of 
1618 before publishing his De Cometis libelli tres in 1619, held that comets 
moved through the heavens in straight lines and that they therefore could 
not reappear. Conversely, to argue that comets were periodic was also to 
assert that their path was curved (whether circular or elliptical). Kepler’s 
thesis of rectilinearity was challenged by Hooke at Gresham College on 1 
March 1665, where Samuel Pepys heard him deliver a 


very curious Lecture about the late Comett, among other things proving very probably that 


this is the very same Comett that appeared before in the year 1618, and that in such a time it 
83 


will appear again—which is a very new opinion. 
As it happens, Hooke’s view that the comet he had tracked in the winter of 
1664—5 was related to the phenomena of 1618 was shared by Pierre Petit in 


his 1665 Dissertation sur la nature des cometes, dedicated to Louis XIV.*4 
However, the most striking anti-Keplerian suggestion, for our purposes, was 
made by Adrien Auzout when responding to Giovanni Domenico Cassini’s 
observations. While also regarding the comet as periodic, Auzout 
tentatively identified it not with 1618 but 1652: 


I have added an Observation, which I find it not that Signior Cassini hath made, viz. That 
there was ground to think, that the Comet of 1652. was the same with the present, seeing that 
besides the parity of the swiftness of its motion, the Perigee thereof was also over against the 
Great Dog, if the Observations extant thereof, deceave not. But, to make it out, what ground I 
had for these thoughts, I said, that if they were true, the Comet must needs accomplish its 
revolution from 10. to 12. years, or thereabout. But, seeing it appears not by History, that a 
Comet hath been seen at those determinate distances of time ... I shall not pursue this 


speculation.®> 


The issue of Philosophical Transactions in which these remarks appeared 
was read closely by Gadbury, who both picked up Auzout’s hypothesis and 
developed as arguments against it the considerations that Auzout admits had 
deterred him from pursuing it. 

Marvell’s position is ideologically complex. To adapt the 1653 
manuscript of The Character of Holland for publication in 1665 was 


necessarily to revisit the republican past in the monarchical present, raising 
the question for him, no less than for J.B., of how it had come to pass that 
the Dutch were able to resume hostilities against Charles II following their 
crushing defeat by the Commonwealth. But these thoughts are discreetly 
suppressed—for now (the regime’s inept handling of the Second Anglo- 
Dutch War was to be the theme of Marvell’s advice-to-a-painter poems). In 
alluding to three comets rather than one, Marvell is in effect siding with 
Gadbury against J.B. and Auzout in that any connection with 1652 is being 
broken: the past was not going to be repeated. Certainly, there would be no 
overthrow of the restored monarchy by some new Cromwell. Yet the 
moment passed. Within two years, in the aftermath of the Dutch triumph at 
Chatham, Marvell was referring once more to a comet, singular, in “Last 
Instructions’: ‘So, at the sun’s recess, again returns / The comet dread, and 
earth and heaven burns’ (347-8). Here Marvell evidently assumes that 
comets are both periodic and fraught with what Gadbury called ‘dreadful 
significations’.°° 

However, it would be a mistake to suppose that there was much of an 
intellectual gulf between Marvell and Boyle on the topic of divination. This 
is partly because Boyle’s own occult philosophy was not incompatible with 


quasi-astrological theorizing.*’ In a paper outlining ‘Suspicions about some 
Hidden Qualities in the Air’, first printed in 1674, Boyle speculated that 


the Sun and Planets (to say nothing of the Fixt Stars) may have influences here below distinct 
from their Heat and Light. On which Supposition it seems not absurd to me to suspect, that 
the Subtil, but Corporeal, Emanations even of these Bodies may (sometimes at least) reach to 
our Air, and mingle with those of our Globe in that great receptacle or rendevouz of Celestial 


and Terrestrial Effluviums, the Atmosphere.®® 


Beyond positing the existence of these hyper-attenuated but non-chimerical 
‘Emanations’, Boyle would not commit himself to a specific account of 
how celestial influences might work once they reached the region of the air. 
His reluctance stemmed from the possibility that ‘those Bodies and their 
effluxions may be of a nature quite differing from those we take notice of 
here about us, and consequently may operate after a very different and 
peculiar manner’.8? Too much about the universe was unknown for its 
operations to be captured by mechanistic formulas that were of merely local 
application. 


An explanation was, however, forthcoming in another essay, ‘Of 
Celestial Influences or Effluviums in the Air’, included in a posthumous 
collection, The General History of the Air, originally compiled by Boyle but 
seen through the press by John Locke in 1694. For the ‘Theory of the 
Planets’ to be on a sound footing, its argument went, required the ‘gaining 
of exact Observations in Astronomy’ since without these it would be useless 
for ‘for predicting, and for (in some measure) determining the Affections, 
Dispositions and Alterations, that are introduced into several things here, 
either immediately, or into the Air immediately, by reason of the Course of 
these superior Bodies’.?” Nor could the theory be said to make excessive 
demands of ordinary ways of thinking: as ‘For the manner of the Planets, 
transmitting these their Properties and Powers, and of their affecting other 
Bodies at so remote Distance, there is nothing begged or required in it, that 
is insuperable to a Man’s Apprehension or Belief’. Above all, it did not 
require one to subscribe to the idea of action at a distance; ‘We affirm not 
any Property, Operation, Virtue, or Power, to be transmitted from any of the 
said Planets, but what doth descend with its Light, and is the real Property 
of its Light’.”! Admittedly, this last claim was inconsistent with Boyle’s 
assertion in 1674 that celestial influences were something ‘distinct from 
their Heat and Light’, but the explanation is that the ‘Apology for 
Astrology’, as the 1694 essay called itself, was actually a letter that had 
been written to Samuel Hartlib in 1657 not by Boyle but by his mentor, 


Benjamin Worsley.’* Although never a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
Worsley was the driving force behind one of its precursors, the ‘Invisible 
College’ established in the mid-1640s. And the significance of this is that 
Worsley was, as von Maltzahn says, a person ‘close to Marvell’, 
corresponding intensively with him in 1672 about a proposed match for the 
son of Philip, Lord Wharton.?* If Boyle could entertain and even endorse 
Worsley’s views on astrology, then why not Marvell? And would it not be 
excessively purist to hold Marvell to a higher standard of what we 
nowadays consider to be rational than that required of the virtuosi? 

If anything, it might be argued that Marvell was more sceptical about the 
possibility of divination than either Worsley or Boyle. The most compelling 
evidence for this view can be found in the last poem that Marvell 
composed: ‘To a Gentleman that only upon sight of the Author’s writing, 
had given a Character of his person and Judgement of his Fortune. 


Illustrissimo Viro Domino Lanceloto Josepho de Maniban 
Grammatomantis’.°* The ‘Grammatomantis’—Marvell’s coinage—was a 
French cleric and graphologist who had divined Marvell’s character and 
fortune (here in the sense of financial standing) from a letter given to him in 
Bordeaux by William Popple and his wife, Mary (Alured). The Popples, 
with Mary apparently taking the lead, had consulted Maniban by way of 
advising their relatives in England, Edward and Mary Nelthorpe, about 
where it would be safe to deposit their remaining assets in the wake of the 


bankruptcy of the firm of Nelthorpe, Thompson, Farrington, and Page.” 
Marvell was piqued by the credulousness of the Popples, and presumably 
by that of the Nelthorpes, if they heeded the advice, especially since 
Marvell was the one taking all the practical steps necessary to conceal the 
bankrupts from their creditors. Marvell had also been attempting to detach 
William from the abbé for months, earnestly recommending anti- 
astrological works by Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa and Pico della Mirandola 


to him in a letter of July 1676.%° Now he finally voiced his exasperation in 
the form of a 46-line Latin epigram in which, as von Maltzahn and Tanner 
put it, ‘a whole world of occult resemblances and influences, one with 


which Marvell is still in some imaginative sympathy, is ... met with 


ridicule’.”’ ‘Grammatomantis’ features allusions to fate, haruspication, the 


zodiac, the planets, oracles, the Sibyl, and prophecy. The element of ridicule 
is at its most obvious when Maniban’s readings of Marvell’s past and future 
are said to reveal the abbé as ‘astrologus certior astronomo’ (‘an astrologer, 
more assured than an astronomer’) (26). Marvell ends, however, on a 
distinctly menacing note. If Maniban is not the divine offspring of the stars, 
then 


Naupladia credam te Palamede 

Qui dedit ex avium scriptoria signa volatu, 
Syderea idem nobilis arte fuit. 

Hinc utriusque tibi cognate Scientia crevit, 
Nec minus augurium litera quam data vis. 


[I would believe that you are sprung from Palamedes, son of Nauplius, who provided written 
symbols from the flight of birds, and was likewise famous in the art of the stars. Hence the related 
knowledge of both has increased in you; the letter provides no less augury than the bird. ] 

(42-6) 


Palamedes was said to have invented several letters of the alphabet, 
including one inspired by the sight of cranes flying in formation. The 
unspoken threat in the allusion is that Palamedes was outwitted by 
Odysseus, who forged a letter that led to his death; Palamedes-Maniban, so 
the implication seems to be, has met his Odysseus-Marvell.”° 

Yet the element of ‘imaginative sympathy’ rightly noted by von 
Maltzahn and Tanner is a constant in Marvell’s writings. Perhaps the best 
way to illustrate this is by reference to Cicero’s De divinatione, a work 
arranged in two books, in which Quintus first puts the Stoic case for 
divination and Marcus (Cicero himself) responds sceptically in Academic 


vein, without any conclusion being reached.”’ Both speakers agree that 
divination takes two forms: the artificial, a skill based on observation and 
the interpretation of signs such as the sound or flight of birds, and the 
natural, a form of divine inspiration conveyed in dreams or frenzy. The 
latter, says Quintus, 1s seen in those 


whose souls, spurning their bodies, take wings and fly abroad—inflamed and aroused by a 
sort of passion—these men, I say, certainly see the things which they foretell in their 
prophecies. Such souls do not cling to the body and are kindled by many different influences. 
For example, some are aroused by certain vocal tones, as by Phrygian songs, many by groves 


and forests, and many others by rivers and seas. am 


The prerequisite for natural divination is thus the separation from the body 
of the soul, which then takes flight. And this is precisely what happens to 
the speaker of ‘Upon Appleton House’, who seeks sanctuary in the wood, 
the ‘temple green’ (510)—in Roman augural practice, a templum was both a 
sector in the sky marked out for the observation of auspices from the flight 
of birds and the dedicated site on the ground from which the auspices were 


taken.!0! 


LXXI 
Thus I, easy philosopher, 
Among the birds and trees confer: 
And little now to make me, wants 
Or of the fowls, or of the plants. 
Give me but wings as they, and I 
Straight floating on the air shall fly: 
Or turn me but, and you shall see 
I was but an inverted tree. 


LXXII. 


Already I begin to call 
In their most learned original: 
And where I language want, my signs 
The bird upon the bough divines .... 
(561-72) 


The speaker here is readying himself for natural divination, and before long 
announces that ‘Strange prophecies my fancy weaves’ (578). Meanwhile, in 
a characteristically witty inversion of roles, it is the non-airborne birds who 
practice artificial divination; they divine the ‘floating’ speaker’s ‘signs’. 
Marvell’s own view of the reality or otherwise of divination, like Cicero’s 
and, for that matter, Boyle’s, remains inscrutable. 


EPILOGUE: RAILLERY AND THE NEW PHILOSOPHY 


Towards the end of his History, Sprat turns to consider a group he regards 
as the most formidable enemies of experimental philosophy; namely, the 
‘Family of Railleurs’, who mock and deride the work of the Royal Society. 


And now I hope what I have here said will prevail somthing with the Wits and Railleurs of 
this Age, to reconcile their Opinions and Discourses to these Studies: For now they may 
behold that their Interest is united with that of the Royal Society; and that if they shall decry 
the promoting of Experiments, they will deprive themselves of the most fertil Subject of 
Fancy: And indeed it has bin with respect to these terrible men, that I have made this long 
digression. I acknowledge that we ought to have a great dread of their power: I confess I 
believe that New Philosophy need not (as Caesar) fear the pale, or the melancholy, as much 
as the humorous, and the merry: For they perhaps by making it ridiculous, becaus it is new, 
and becaus they themselves are unwilling to take pains about it, may do it more injury than 


all the Arguments of our severe and frowning and dogmatical Adversaries. 102 


There is more than a touch of desperation in this appeal to the wits to find a 
source of inspiration rather than material ripe for ridicule in experimental 
philosophy. The canon of works satirizing the Society and its Fellows that 
extends from Shadwell’s Virtuoso to Book II of Swifts Gulliver's Travels 
would suggest that it was not heeded.!°° But satirizing the virtuosi and their 
endeavours in and of themselves is not something that Marvell ever does. 
Instead, as Sprat had hoped against hope, he seems to have found in their 
experiments ‘the most fertil Subject of Fancy’. 
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CHAPTER 12 


MARVELL AND MANUSCRIPT 
CULTURE 


PAUL DAVIS 


“SWADDLED IN’S OwN PAPERS’ 


MARVELL’S first satire “Flecknoe, an English Priest at Rome’ (1646), 
familiar as an attack on the doctrines and rituals of Roman Catholicism, 
also takes aim at a second set of beliefs—those which underpinned the 
survival of manuscript culture in Marvell’s lifetime, some two centuries 


after Gutenberg.! The various kinds of writers who continued to favour 
‘scribal publication’ in seventeenth-century England—aristocrats, women, 
members of religious and regional minorities—did so, we now recognize, 
not just for defensive reasons, to avoid the ‘stigma of print’, but from a 


belief in the distinctive merits of script.” The medium was especially prized 
for its capacity to preserve authorial presence and so foster intimacy 
between writer and reader; scribal consumers enjoyed ‘a sense of privilege 
at being close to the writer, at being one of a more select community than 
the more amorphous readership of print’, and they responded by revising 


the texts they copied into their commonplace books and ‘personal 


miscellanies’, or supplementing them with answers and continuations.“ 


Such ‘social textuality’, as it has become known, is sometimes presented by 
modern commentators in rather utopian terms, but ‘Flecknoe’ offers a 
caustic antidote to visions of idyllically harmonious ‘scribal communities’ 


and ‘networks’. The poem depicts a series of scenes of scribal sociality 
gone nightmarishly awry, in which authorial presence is literalized as 
repulsive corporeality, while the interaction of writer and reader issues in 
mutual miscomprehension leading to vengeful estrangement. 

First, Marvell is forced to listen to Flecknoe reciting his execrable 
manuscript verse in the suffocating intimacy of the priest’s garret chamber, 
‘a coffin set on the stairs’ head ... / Not high’r than sev’n, nor larger than 
three feet’? (10-11). Desperate to escape the ‘dismal’ performance, he 
suggests they go out for dinner, only for Flecknoe to bring his ‘papers’ 
along, worn inside his clothes as padding for his Lent-starved body: ‘He ... 
circumscribes himself in rhymes; / And swaddled in’s own papers seven 
times, / Wears a close jacket of poetic buff’ (69-71). They pick up a friend 
of Flecknoe’s on the way to the eating-house, and no sooner have the trio 
finished their meal than Flecknoe once more produces his poems, peeling 
the manuscripts—now literally ‘foul copies’ (130)—off his body like ‘white 
flakes rising from a leper’s skin’ or the ‘rags’ which ‘the French youth’ use 
to cover their ‘chancres and poulaines’ (134-6), that is, syphilis sores. 
Undeterred, the friend, having ‘first kissed’ the purulent papers, sets about 
reading them aloud. But his performance, far from consolidating his bond 
with Flecknoe, serves to dissolve it. Tone-deaf, he bungles the (already 
bastard) metre, so Flecknoe is ‘condemned’ to hear ‘his verses ... / That 
were ill made’ being ‘read worse’ (143-4). At the end of the poem, the 
‘disdainful’ poetaster has ‘retired / Home’ to pen a ‘furious satire’ (159-60) 
against his erstwhile friend—presumably, as Nigel Smith suggests, a 
lampoon or ‘pasquil’ to be posted up in a public place, the epitome of 
scribal anti-sociality.° 

‘Flecknoe’ was written in Rome during the spring of 1646, at a time 
when Marvell and Flecknoe were probably both members of the ‘Poetical 
Academy’ of expatriots gathered around George and Francis Villiers, later 
described by Flecknoe as ‘a free Mart, or Fair / ... of all Poetick ware’.® So 
David Norbrook may well be right that Marvell intended to warn 
Buckingham about ‘the kinds of company he should avoid keeping’.’ But 
the poem’s disabused outlook on scribal conviviality was not conditioned 
by merely occasional priorities; rather, it intersects with some of Marvell’s 
most abiding concerns. Most obviously, the visceral extremity of the 
poem’s distaste for Flecknoe’s scribal exhibitionism invites analysis in 


terms of Marvell’s notorious secretiveness. Sure enough, the two best- 
known anecdotes about Marvell’s reserve show him exercising it in urban 
environments which had a particular association with scribal exchange. 
Manuscripts circulated freely in drinking-bouts at inns and taverns, but John 
Aubrey reports that Marvell ‘would never drink hard in company, and was 
wont to say that, he would not play the goodfellow in any man’s company in 
whose hands he would not trust his life’. And there was no busier site of 
scribal traffic than the Restoration coffee house, but Samuel Butler claims 
to have once seen Marvell sitting on his own ‘at the Tables-end’, 
eavesdropping on a nearby ‘Junto of Wits’, and ‘while they were ingaged in 
a warm dispute’, ‘draw[ing] out his Table-book ... making all this while as 
[if] he minded nothing’.” However, the role of manuscript in ‘Flecknoe’ is 
not simply to underscore a presumed Marvellian ethic of self-possession; it 
also becomes a medium for scepticism about that authorial ethic which 
should be seen as equally characteristic of Marvell. 

Encased in the autograph copies of his verse, Flecknoe figures a 
condition long since identified by John Carey as vitally suggestive for 
Marvell: ‘containment’. In fact, insofar as those copies, being in Flecknoe’s 
own ‘hand’, represent an extension of his body, he belongs in that most 
peculiarly Marvellian class of containers: ‘the container which contains 
itself’.!° Building on Carey’s insight, John Creaser has shown that Marvell 
uses such self-containing containers to explore dilemmas of ‘existential 
liberty’, in particular the way ‘fugitives who preserve their liberty’ by 
withdrawing to refuges or sanctuaries, whether material or psychological, 


‘also lose their liberty, for they cannot move with impunity outside the 


sanctified area’.!! Marvell’s image of Flecknoe ‘swaddled’ in his 


manuscripts makes clear that he is caught in precisely this double-bind: 
swaddling babies, after all, safeguards them against the risk of injury, but 
only at the cost of drastically restricting their movement. When the 
swaddling is removed, the infant must encounter the perils and potentialities 
of the outside world, but Flecknoe proves unequal to this developmental 
challenge when, having divested himself of his papers, he recoils from 
hearing them read aloud in company (the isolation of the phrase ‘whom it 
did displease to hear his verses’ in parenthesis allows us to recognize his 
displeasure as resulting from the general experience, not just the friend’s 
particular ineptitude as a reader). In retiring home to satirize the friend, in 


the ‘cell’ where Marvell had earlier described him as ‘so narrow pent’ (17), 
Flecknoe regresses to scribal narcissism (the mention of ‘stanzas’ in the 
next line makes it possible for us to hear ‘pent’ as ‘penned’). And, of 
course, for all that it is designed for public display, there is no more 
solipsistic form of scribal production than a ‘pasquil’. 

The association made explicit in ‘Flecknoe’ between script and self- 
containment is apparent to some degree whenever Marvell addresses the 
subjects of integrity and retreat, twin concerns of definitive importance 
throughout his work. In Marvell’s imagination, it seems, the wish to 
‘circumscribe’ oneself in a private or transcendent world was always, at 
some level, a scribal ideal or fantasy—from the ‘Drop of Dew’ which, 
‘Scarce touching where it lies’, ‘Restless ... rolls’ (10, 15), like a freshly 
unwound scroll curling back on itself, and is indeed compared (in the Latin 
version) to a ‘shining globe, layered within like a parchment scroll’ (‘nitido 

. voluminis orbe’), to Archibald Douglas in ‘The Last Instructions to a 
Painter’ whose tragically autonomous death is represented in a conceit 
which exploits coincidences between paper terminology and an eroticized 
pastoral lexis: ‘Like a glad lover the fierce flames he meets, / And tries his 
first embraces in their sheets. / His shape exact ... the bright flames enfold’ 


(677-9; my emphases).!* Most of all, as we shall see, there is Marvell 
himself, ‘embroidered’ in ‘leaves ... inscribed’ with hermetic lore as he 
absconds into contemplative solitude near the end of ‘Upon Appleton 
House’, or having the secrets of his innermost self ‘unfolded’ (‘animique 
recessus / Explicat’) from an analysis of his handwriting in ‘Maniban’. In 
considering Marvell’s relations with ‘manuscript culture’, then, my aim is 
not merely to document his involvements with particular ‘scribal 
communities’, or the varying extent of the ‘scribal publication’ of his verse 
at different points in his career, but to plot those aspects of his practice 
against his lifelong preoccupation, inside and outside his writings, with 
privacy as an object of desire. 


CLOISTERED VIRTUE? 


Twenty-seven scribal texts of lyrics by Marvell are presently listed in the 
online Catalogue of English Literary Manuscripts. Nineteen of these are 


copies of ‘A Dialogue between Thyrsis and Dorinda’ which cannot be 
attributed to Marvell with entire confidence—not least because two of the 
copies date from before 1645, earlier than any of Marvell’s undisputed 
English verse, and one of them ascribes the ‘Dialogue’ to the Oxford 


scholar-poet Henry Ramsay, a plausible candidate.!’ Of the eight witnesses 
to other poems five post-date the publication of Miscellaneous Poems 
(1681) and probably depend on it. Which leaves just three possible 
representatives of an independent manuscript tradition for any of Marvell’s 
lyrics—one for each of ‘Eyes and Tears’, ‘A Dialogue between the 
Resolved Soul and Created Pleasure’, and ‘To His Coy Mistress’. Mystery 
surrounds all three of these scribal exotica. The copies of the ‘Dialogue’ and 
‘Coy Mistress’ were both made in the 1670s, and I shall consider them later, 
in the context of Marvell’s wider involvement in Restoration scribal culture. 
The copy of ‘Eyes of Tears’ forms part of a collection of verse manuscripts 
assembled by William Sancroft, the future Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
was a contemporary of Marvell’s at Cambridge, but its status and authority 
remain in dispute. '* Hilton Kelliher, who first brought the copy to scholarly 
notice, provisionally dated it to before 1656, noting that its ‘half-dozen 
substantive and four accidental variants’ against the text printed in 
Miscellaneous Poems might preserve an early scribal state of the poem; 
most recently, though, Nigel Smith has described the copy as ‘late 
seventeenth-century’ and its variants as ‘minor’, reporting in his editorial 
notes only the one where the Sancroft copy agrees with a manuscript 


emendation to ‘Eyes and Tears’ in the apparently authoritative ‘Popple’ 


exemplar of Miscellaneous Poems.'> 


How should we interpret the virtual absence of surviving manuscripts of 
Marvell’s lyric verse? The first thing to say, of course, is that absence of 
evidence is not evidence of absence: even those of Marvell’s lyrics for 
which not a single manuscript copy survives may in fact have had some 
circulation that has just failed to leave a trace, remembering that in 
Marvell’s lifetime lyric poems were still regarded as disposable productions 
and stray sheets of paper were liable to meet quickly with an ignominious 
fate. Steven Zwicker and Derek Hirst have rightly pointed out that recent 
attempts to re-date ‘The Garden’ and ‘The Mower against Gardens’ to the 
Restoration because they seem to allude to verse by Abraham Cowley and 
Katherine Phillips which was not published until the 1660s overlook the 
possibility that the direction of influence actually ran the other way—that 


Cowley and Phillips were echoing Marvell, having seen his pastorals in 


manuscript copies which are now lost.!° Still, it is probably safe to say that 
if Marvell’s lyrics did circulate in manuscript, their circulation was limited. 
Theoretically, the limiting factor could have been the poems’ unpopularity 
with scribal consumers: highly elliptical pieces such as ‘The Nymph 
Complaining for the Death of her Fawn’, ‘The Definition of Love’, or ‘The 
Unfortunate Lover’ would have been unlikely to spread far through the 
second-stage process of re-copying which Harold Love calls ‘user- 
publication’.'’ But since the lack of manuscript copies applies across 
Marvell’s entire lyric canon, and bearing in mind his temperament, it is 
reasonable to suppose that Marvell himself chose to circulate them—f at all 
—on the basis of a strict form of ‘author publication’ where ‘the production 
and distribution of copies takes place under the author’s personal 


direction’.!® Even those readers who were given sight of the poems may 
only have had sight of them, and been barred from making copies for their 
own use, let alone onward circulation, an arrangement used by a later poet 
equally addicted to privacy, Jonathan Swift.!° 

In being so possessive about his lyrics, Marvell set himself against the 
temper of the age. Although many of his love and religious poems are 
difficult to date precisely, most were written at some point in the 1640s, a 
decade which witnessed a sea change in the traditional equation of lyric 
verse with privacy, following the publication of a group of collections— 
Waller’s Poems (1645), Thomas Stanley’s Poems and Translations (1647), 
Lovelace’s Lucasta (1648), and Herrick’s Hesperides (1648)—which 
normalized the idea of poets printing their lyrics. The publication of these 
volumes has plausibly been seen as an attempt to shore up royalist identity 
during the ‘Cavalier winter’ and challenge the dominance of republican 
authors in the public sphere.?? Marvell knew all the authors of those 
volumes, and was probably mixing closely with most of them at the time 
their landmark volumes were published: he spent the years between his 
return from Rome in the autumn of 1647 and his departure for Nun 
Appleton in the summer of 1650 ‘immersed in the counter-revolutionary 
ferment of London and a resurgent Cavalier culture’, and, Nicholas 
McDowell has lately suggested, had a particular involvement with the circle 


of lyric poets and translators which met in Stanley’s rooms in the Middle 


Temple and numbered Lovelace and perhaps Herrick among its members.”! 


Yet at a time when his lyric peers were heeding Milton’s injunction in 
Areopagitica to forsake ‘cloistered virtue’ for the ‘heat and dust’ of the 
public arena—when even the aristocrat Mildmay Fane, urged on by 
Herrick, issued his quintessentially ‘fugitive’ verse in Otia Sacra (1648)— 
Marvell not only declined to print his lyrics but kept their manuscript 
circulation to a minimum. 

The ideological questions arising from Marvell’s attitude towards 
‘scribal publication’ become most urgent when we turn from his lyrics to 
the two longer political poems he wrote shortly before leaving London for 
Nun Appleton: the ‘Horatian Ode’ and ‘Tom May’s Death’. John Carey 
outlined the problem nearly fifty years ago, in the introduction to his 
influential Penguin anthology of Marvell criticism; quoting the famous 
passage from “Tom May’s Death’ in which the poet ‘single fights forsaken 
virtue’s cause’ (66) when ‘the sword glitters o’er the judges’ head/ And fear 
has coward churchmen silenced’(65—6), Carey praised its sense of ‘the 
poet’s function’ as ‘wonderfully public’, before adding: ‘Yet there is no 
trace of publication until thirty years after it was written, nor the least 
evidence that it was made public in manuscript. Marvell, so far as we know, 


was haranguing an empty room.’ That was stinging enough in 1969, when 
the Eliotic view of Marvell as a master of lyric form was in the ascendant; 
but it is far more damaging now that commentators are increasingly minded 
to celebrate Marvell as a pioneer of the Whig model of active citizenship, 
an ‘ideal of participatory public order ... the fashioning, distributing, and 
deployment of public knowledge’.”* Critics have responded to Carey by 
pointing to allusions to the ‘Horatian Ode’ and “Tom May’s Death’ in works 
by other poets which predate Marvell’s Miscellaneous Poems as proof that 
the two poems did in fact have some circulation in manuscript. According 
to Nicholas McDowell, the very lines in ‘Tom May’s Death’ that Carey 
used to clinch his argument actually tell against it, since they are echoed in 
Alexander Brome’s praise-poem ‘Upon the Ingenious Comedies of Mr. 
Richard Brome’ (1653). And echoes of the ‘Horatian Ode’ have been 
detected in Milton’s sonnet on Cromwell (1652), Cowley’s A vision, 
concerning his late pretended highnesse, Cromwell, the Wicked (1661) and 
two poems by Dryden, ‘To My Lord Chancellor’ (1662) and Annus 


Mirabilis (1667). 


Allusions, notoriously, can be in the eye of the beholder, and many of 
the echoes offered as evidence for the manuscript circulation of Marvell’s 
early poems do not meet the standards of proof used in the most reputable 
scholarship to discriminate significant verbal parallels from trivial 
coincidences of phrasing or independent occurrences of topoi. Brome’s 
putative recall of ‘Tom May’s Death’, for instance, depends solely on the 
epithet ‘ancient rights’, a ubiquitous phrase in the late 1640s,7° while the 
notional link between Milton’s ‘To the Lord General Cromwell’ and the 
‘Horatian Ode’ is their shared image of Cromwell bursting through a cloud, 
a trope of martial daring for which there was widespread classical 
precedent.” Even the apparent allusion to the ‘Horatian Ode’ in Dryden’s 
‘To My Lord Chancellor’ encompassing the adjective ‘restless’, the phrase 
‘the arts of peace’, and the rhyme, ‘cease’/‘Peace’, widely accepted now as 
proof that Marvell showed Dryden a copy of the ‘Ode’, probably while the 
two poets were colleagues in the Cromwellian Secretariat for Foreign 
Tongues, does not entirely stand up to control searches of EEBO and LION. 
Both ‘the arts of peace’ and ‘cease’/‘peace’ were common to the point of 
cliché in the Jacobean and Caroline period; and there are at least two mid- 
century poems other than the ‘Horatian Ode’ where ‘arts of peace’ rhymes 
with ‘cease’, one of those poems a key point of reference for all Dryden’s 
Restoration public poetry—Waller’s A Panegyrick to my Lord Protector 
(1655). But in any case, even if we choose to credit these sporadic 
‘allusions’, the underlying problem remains. If Marvell was not ‘haranguing 
an empty room’ in ‘Tom May’s Death’ and the ‘Horatian Ode’, but rather 
addressing himself to ‘small, élite circles’ of readers, that still smacks of a 
quasi-aristocratic fastidiousness about publication which increasingly struck 
royalists as an unaffordable luxury in the radical emergency of the 1640s, 
and amounted to a blatant contradiction for any poet who aspired to serve 


the emergent English republic.” Instead of seeking to deny the existence of 
this contradiction, we might ask how far Marvell himself was aware of it, 
what impact it had on his work in the next phase of his career, between his 
arrival at Nun Appleton and his eventual securing of employment in the 
Cromwellian regime, particularly ‘Upon Appleton House’. 


‘Away ... My QUILLS’ 


When Marvell arrived at Nun Appleton in the summer of 1650, he was 
entering an environment of contested privacy—and one where the problems 
of privacy particularly manifested themselves through forms of manuscript 
culture. Marvell’s new employer, Lord Fairfax, had resigned as 
commander-in-chief of the Commonwealth’s army in June 1650 on a point 
of conscience, going into what quickly proved a controversial retirement on 
his Yorkshire estate. Thurloe put the former Lord-General under 
surveillance, fearing that he might become a focus for royalist conspiracy, 
but for republicans who shared Fairfax’s doubts about the direction of the 
fledgling republic the danger was that his retirement was entirely authentic. 
Those of Fairfax’s pursuits at Nun Appleton which most risked being seen 


as selfishly escapist, ‘vices of ease’,”* had a scribal flavour—notably, the 
fascination with genealogy which induced him to employ the antiquarian 
Roger Dodsworth to conduct documentary research into the pre- 
Reformation history of Appleton House,’ and the passion for French 
libertine verse which resulted in Fairfax’s manuscript translation of Saint- 
Amant’s ‘Le Solitude’.*° Marvell evidently had access to that translation 
and others of Fairfax’s manuscript poems; a series of allusions to those 
poems, as Nigel Smith has shown, feature in ‘Upon Appleton House’. One 
of the clearest suggests Marvell was queasily aware of the triangle of 
potential association between Fairfax’s abandonment of his public duties, 
Nun Appleton’s monastic past, and the ‘Popish’ resonances of manuscript 
(by contrast with the products of that supposedly Protestant invention, the 


printing press).°! In ‘Upon the New-built House att Apleton’, Fairfax had 
called the house ‘an inn, / Which for convenience fitly stands, / In way to 
one not made with hands’; when Marvell speaks of it as ‘an inn to entertain 
/ Its Lord a while, but not remain’, his compacted phrasing invites the 
inference that Fairfax himself should ‘not remain’ at Nun Appleton, whilst 
leaving it open whether the more permanent home he had in mind for the 
former Lord-General was the world to come or the world of public affairs.°* 

Script becomes more fully involved in Marvell’s ambivalences over 
retirement in ‘Upon Appleton House’—and now his own as much as 
Fairfax’s—in the poem’s penultimate section, the so-called ‘wood ecstasy’. 
Here the poet, ‘retiring from the flood’ to ‘sanctuary in the wood’, finds 
himself ‘embroider[ed]’ in ‘oak leaves’, moving ‘Under this antic cope ... / 
Like some great prelate of the grove’. The undertones of ‘fugitive’ royalism 


and hermetic radicalism in that image have been well documented;** but 
whatever the political freight of the conceit, its medium is script: the 
‘leaves’ which cosset the absconding Marvell are in part leaves of 
manuscript, growing as they do out of the previous stanza’s ‘scattered 
sibyl’s leaves’ on which the hermetic poet finds inscribed ‘Strange 
prophecies’, an esoteric ‘history’ of all that ‘Rome, Greece, Palestine, ere 
said’. Plainly, the passage cannot be read as simply confessional: Derek 
Hirst and Steven Zwicker have lately suggested that ‘Marvell’ here stands 
in for Fairfax, tactfully deflecting onto himself potential criticisms of his 
patron’s taste for ‘the hothouse of metaphysics’ and ‘the pleasures of 
pastoralism’;** while for John Creaser the overtly fantastical cast of the 
passage makes it an exception to the rule about the dangers of sanctuary- 
seeking in Marvell: ‘the enclosure is consciously and wittily exploited as a 
pretext for engaging fantasy, not as a refuge’.*> But the fact remains that the 
reclusive ‘Marvell’, swathed in his Popish ‘cope’ encrusted with ‘leaves’, 
bears more than a passing resemblance to the script-swaddled Catholic 
priest-poet Flecknoe. When, a few stanzas later, Marvell is ‘surprized’ in the 
midst of his solipsistic ‘trifling’ by Mary Fairfax, the ‘toys’ he hurriedly 
puts away are the tools of that definitive retirement pastime, angling, but 
also, at some level, writing implements: a ‘toy’ at this time could still be ‘a 
light or facetious composition’ (OED 3a)—one too slight for print®*°-—and 
of course ‘quills’ are not only fishing floats (OED 3c) but those other 
products made from bird feathers, pens. 

No manuscript copies of ‘Upon Appleton House’ are presently known to 
survive—not even of extracts. Given its local subject matter, we might not 
expect the poem to have circulated beyond Nun Appleton; but the lack of 
any trace of it among Fairfax’s extensive manuscript remains unsettles our 
natural assumption that Marvell presented his patron with a copy. Whether 
or not the poet kept his warnings about privacy private, the next phase of 
his career, the years from 1651 to 1658 when he committed himself to the 
pursuit of public employment in the Cromwellian regime, appears to show 
him heeding those warnings. Yet this was no teleological progress from the 
coterie world of manuscript into the public arena of print. On the contrary, 
with the exception of The First Anniversary of the Government under His 
Highness the Lord Protector which appeared in print in January 1655—and 
still anonymously—all the other poems involved in Marvell’s protracted 


campaign for government patronage circulated exclusively in manuscript. 
‘In Legationem Domini Oliveri St John ad Provincias Foederatas’, his 
panegyric on Oliver St John, one of the two ambassadors appointed by 
Parliament in February 1651 to negotiate an alliance with the Dutch, was 


presumably sent to its addressees, although no copies survive.*’ ‘The 
Character of Holland’, written in the early months of 1653 to commemorate 
English naval success in the First Dutch War, may have been passed to 
Milton to assist the case he was then making to John Bradshaw, President of 
the Council of State, for Marvell’s appointment as his assistant in the 
Secretariat for Foreign Tongues in place of the recently deceased Georg 
Weckherlin.*® Finally, there is ‘A Letter to Doctor Ingelo, then with my 
Lord Whitelocke, Ambassador to the Queen of Sweden’ (1654), Marvell’s 
most sustained exercise in the scribal mode of diplomatic compliment and 
one of the best documented cases of a Marvell poem in ‘scribal 
publication’, now that the somewhat garbled print version of a lost copy 
belonging to a member of Queen Christina’s court has been supplemented 
by the more reliable text uncovered by Edward Holberton among 
Whitelocke’s papers at Longleat.°” 

Designed, ultimately, for presentation to the famously cultured Queen 
Christina, its elegant Latinity proof of the lettered civility of the new 
republican regime, the ‘Letter to Doctor Ingelo’ was also deftly tailored in 
its opening lines to its immediate addressee, the Puritan chaplain Nathaniel 
Ingelo, with whom Marvell had formed a close friendship during their time 
together at Eton.” Marvell’s decision to enclose public panegyric inside a 
private epistle was probably dictated by diplomatic necessity: it might have 
been considered ‘an uncouth breach in protocol for a private man to address 
the Queen directly’.*! But the generic hybridity of the poem is also more 
broadly suggestive. Simultaneously orientated towards two different scribal 
readerships, one familiar and local, the other formal and internationally 
distant, the poem shows Marvell beginning to adjust to the potentially 
threatening conditions of a more open form of manuscript circulation, 
termed ‘user publication’ by Love—where control over the text passes 
beyond the author to its consumers. Still, the trajectory of the poem’s 
circulation was essentially predictable; Marvell enlisted Ingelo and 
Whitelocke as, in effect, guardians of the poem on its journey to the 
Swedish court. In that respect, ‘A Letter to Doctor Ingelo’ chimes with the 


insistence in some recent scholarship on the personal element in Marvell’s 
approach to politics which has seen him characterized as a ‘quintessential 
court Cromwellian’.** Whereas Milton prided himself on having won his 
public eminence by fighting for the nascent English republic in the pan- 
European areopagus of print, in Eikonoklastes and the Pro Populo 
Anglicano Defensio, his new assistant from September 1657 in the 
Secretariat for Foreign Tongues inched his way into public office through a 
series of courtly scribal manoeuvres. 


MARVELL A LA MODE 


Marvell’s election as MP for Hull in July 1659 made him a member of the 


most active and influential scribal community in London.** Traditional 
scruples against print publication of parliamentary proceedings, reversed 
during the Interregnum, came back into force after the Restoration, reviving 
the market for manuscript materials from Westminster, and Marvell himself 
provided his electors in Hull with regular updates on proceedings in his 
correspondence. From the late 1660s, as tensions between the crown and 
the nascent Whig opposition escalated, the government sought to block the 
trade in parliamentary newsletters or satires, copies of which could be 
found lying around on the so-called ‘treason tables’ in coffee houses and 


bought from street hawkers or ‘mercuries’.*+ Marvell himself may have 
contributed to this scribal flood-tide: evidence survives of his name being 
associated with an anonymous attack on the Cabal, ‘The Alarme’, “scattered 
in Westminster-Hall, Oct. 20. 1669, at ye Meeting of ye Parliament’,*? and 
also, more plausibly, with ‘The King’s Speech’, a parodic forecast of 
Charles II’s address at the opening of Parliament in 1675.*° The prose 
polemics which Marvell certainly did write during the 1670s were printed, 
of course, but they can also be seen as by-products of this underground 
scribal culture. As Nicholas von Maltzahn has shown in a feat of editorial 
detective work, An Account of the Growth of Popery and Arbitrary 
Government (1678) was stitched together out of a mass of ‘separates of 
parliamentary speeches and addresses, as well as the full text of an 
unsuccessful bill, and extracts from the Commons Journal and other notes 


or journals of Commons debates’. Some of the joins remain visible, where 
Marvell, working at haste and under pressure, left it to the printer to 
intercalate the scribal source, but if the volume’s uneven mise-en-page 
came about through force of circumstance, it surely enhanced the power of 
the Account as ‘secret history’, giving its print readership something of the 
transgressive thrill of handling a clandestine manuscript.*® 

Marvell’s Restoration verse satires—with the significant exception of 
‘The Last Instructions to a Painter’—inhabit the same hinterland between 
the worlds of script and print. More than a hundred manuscript copies of his 
‘advice-to-a-painter’ poems and anti-Clarendonian satires survive, but the 
Second Advice, the Third Advice, and ‘Clarendon’s Housewarming’ were 
also printed four times within a year of their composition. Two mentions of 
the ‘advices’ by Pepys dating from before the first printed edition suggest 
that the initial phase of circulation was in manuscript, and copies apparently 
spread far and wide, since the four 1667 print editions draw on distinct 
scribal sources.*? This may represent a fuller acceptance of ‘user 
publication’ on Marvell’s part (Pepys took his colleague John Brisbane’s 
copy of the Third Advice home so he could make another for himself) 
unless, as Martin Dzelzainis has suggested, he had for once ‘lost authorial 


control over his poems’°’, Alternatively, bearing in mind the possibility that 
the Advices were collectively authored by Marvell and members of the 
Buckingham circle, such authorial control may not have been Marvell’s to 
exercise. With ‘Last Instructions’, which he indubitably wrote alone, 
Marvell appears to have reverted to his norm of tightly controlled ‘author 
publication’.*! Only five copies of the complete poem are known to 
survive, plus one short extract. Of course, the poem’s sheer length, and 
perhaps its aesthetic innovativeness too, reduced its chances of being 
frequently copied, but the probability that ‘a very limited circulation ... was 
intended’? is strengthened by noting that some well-connected scribal 
consumers who would have been keen to get their hands on a copy were 
unable to source one. Pepys never even mentions the poem; nor is it found 
among the voluminous manuscript collections of Lady Sarah Cowper 
whose friendship with Buckingham’s former secretary Martin Clifford 
evidently gave her privileged access to scribal verse from Whig opposition 
circles and who took particular interest in Marvell’s work, transcribing 


sections of The Rehearsal Transpros’d into one of her scribal 


miscellanies.>° 


Of the five copies which do survive two, one complete and one partial, 
have particular significance. The complete copy, a handsome professional 
production now preserved in the Portland manuscripts at Nottingham, is 
uniquely valuable from a bibliographical viewpoint.” Seemingly made for 
presentation to one of Marvell’s patrons or noble friends, perhaps Lord 
Wharton or, most likely given the Harley family origins of the Portland 
collection, the ‘country? MP Sir Edward Harley, it subsequently served, as 
Hilton Kelliher has established in a meticulous analysis, as printer’s copy 
for the first edition of ‘Last Instructions’, in Poems on Affairs of State 
(1689).° The partial copy, a transcription of the twenty-line passage near 
the beginning of the poem attacking the veteran courtier Henry Jermyn, in 
the commonplace-book of the Reverend John Watson, raises far-reaching 
questions about Marvell’s role in the Restoration political underground.*° 
Watson was apparently shown the passage by Henry North, son of Sir 
Henry, MP for Suffolk, and since Henry Jermyn too hailed from a 
prominent Suffolk family, it may have been Sir Henry North who excerpted 
the portrait from a complete text of the ‘Last Instructions’ which had 
somehow come into his ken. But it is equally possible that the portrait was 
already circulating at Westminster independently from the larger body of 
the poem, as a lampoon or ‘Libel’—which is what it is called in Watson’s 
copy.°’ Scribal lampoons were the vernacular of factional conflict at court, 
leafleted through the presence chamber or pinned to the doors of their 
victims’ Whitehall apartments, so whoever originally detached the Jermyn 
portrait was, in effect, customizing “Last Instructions’ as court satire. Others 
of the portraits of court celebrities in the poem would have lent themselves 
to similar treatment, notably that of the Countess of Castlemaine, compared 
by several modern commentators with Rochester’s lampoon on the 
Countess (under her later title) ‘Quoth the Dutchess of Cleveland to 
Counsellor Knight’.°® 

When Marvell wrote his ‘painter’ satires and his Restoration prose 
polemics, the opposition was not yet a fully formed ‘party’ but rather a 
‘loose ... grouping’ of courtiers, parliamentarians, and radicals; the Watson 
copy prompts thought about Marvell’s relationship with the court wing of 
this volatile alliance.’ There is some scribal evidence that the relationship 


was cordial. The spa satire ‘Tunbridge Wells’, circulated in 1674 and often 
attributed to Rochester but more likely co-authored by members of the 
Buckingham circle, includes an approving reference to Marvell’s having 
‘enough Expos’d’ the ‘folly’ of Samuel Parker in The Rehearsal 


Transpros’d.©° Marvell in his turn quoted the last two lines of Rochester’s 
‘Satyr against Reason and Mankind’ in Mr. Smirke (1676), some years 
before the poem reached print.°! But we should beware of overemphasizing 
these apparent scribal bonds. Marvell was not an aristocrat, and could never 
mix on equal terms with the court wits: even the compliment in ‘Tunbridge 
Wells’ may include a dash of noble disdain for him as a print-publishing 
professional, if we take ‘enough’ to mean not only ‘conclusively’ but also 
‘at exhaustive length’. On Marvell’s side, too, there was suspicion, which 
later turned to outright disgust. For all his dalliance with the courtly ‘mode 
of indecent burlesque’ in ‘Last Instructions’, court insiders would quickly 
have seen that the poem was the work of a ‘country’ MP ‘observing the 
court’, in Harold Love’s words, ‘through alien eyes’.° In the summer of 
1676, having heard news of the so-called ‘Epsom Affray’ when Rochester 
started a riot that resulted in the death of his friend Captain Downs, Marvell 
wrote to Sir Edward Harley effectively accusing Rochester of murder—a 
fact which led Love to propose Marvell as a possible candidate for 
authorship of the anonymous scribal lampoon on Rochester, “To the Post- 
Boy’.© 

Marvell’s delicate accommodation with the Buckingham faction at court 
probably provides the best context for understanding the two most 
surprising manuscripts of his verse which have survived from the 
Restoration—copies not of his painter poems or anti-Clarendonian satires 
but of a pair of his lyrics. First, there is the shorter version of ‘To His Coy 
Mistress’ that Sir William Haward, MP and like Buckingham one of the 
Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber to Charles II, transcribed into his personal 
miscellany at some point in 1672.™ Kelliher noted the garbled nature of the 
text as suggestive of memorial reconstruction, and Paul Hammond has 
convincingly argued that it represents a coarsened performance version of 
Marvell’s lyric, aimed at ‘a target audience with a preference for the mode 
of Rochester over that of Herrick’, the work of ‘a man striking a Don Juan 
pose to a male homosocial gathering’.®> If so, contrary to lingering new- 
critical views of Marvell, this opportunistic coarsening may well have been 


effected by the poet himself, the resulting court-friendly version perhaps 
intended to defuse tensions at a meeting in Buckingham’s or Rochester’s 
apartments at Whitehall. The second manuscript too can be connected with 
the court, albeit less directly. A copy of ‘A Dialogue, between the Resolved 
Soul, and Created Pleasure’, under the alternative title “A Combat Between 
the Soule and Sense’, it was salvaged by Samuel Pepys from among the 
papers of Colonel John Scott during a search of Scott’s lodgings in Cannon 


Street on 28 October 1678.°° Scott was not in fact a soldier but a spy, so 
perhaps Marvell knew him independently, but the two certainly shared a 
connection with Buckingham who was Scott’s employer at this time 
(assuming the copy was made not long before Pepys found it).°’ It has 
recently been speculated that the ‘Dialogue’ may have circulated widely as 
part of the opposition campaign to ‘shore up non-conformist resistance to 
the king’s duplicitous offers of toleration’,°® but as usual with Marvell a 
more personally targeted circulation is likelier. It may seem odd to think of 
the ‘Dialogue’, a ‘lyric enactment of ... confident and assertive 
Puritanism’,°’? as aimed at the atheistical ‘Duke of Bucks’, but 
Buckingham’s imprisonment in 1677 had led Marvell in the Account of 
Popery and Arbitrary Government to describe him, in effect, as a martyr in 
the Whig cause.” The Duke was regularly visited in the Tower by Scott: 
did Marvell send him a copy of his verse portrait of the Resolved Soul 
which ‘none can chain’ as a compliment-cum-consolation? 

Those hypotheses fit with other evidence of Marvell plundering the 
archive of his earlier unprinted verse for occasional purposes after the 
Restoration. Annabel Patterson some years ago uncovered in the Second 
and Third Advices parodic echoes of ‘The Gallery’, ‘Upon Appleton 
House’, and ‘The Garden’;’! while Martin Dzelzainis has recently argued 
that the variant ending of ‘The Character of Holland’ in the abbreviated 
version of the text printed in 1665 may not be a crude interpolation by a 
lesser writer but have been added by Marvell himself to bring the poem up 
to date with changes in Anglo-Dutch relations since it originally circulated 
in the early 1650s.’* Facilitated by the fact that most of Marvell’s pre- 
Restoration verse remained in manuscript, such acts of poetic recycling can 
also be considered scribal in a fuller conceptual sense, betokening an ethic 
of opportunism and improvisation which manuscript naturally fosters. That 
ethic, which we might more naturally associate among Marvell’s poetic 


contemporaries with Rochester, represents the polar opposite of the 


fastidious self-possession which, as we have seen, Marvell was also 


inclined to associate with manuscript.” He set these two codes of script- 


value against each other in the best known of his acts of recycling—his 
transferral of the portrait of Archibald Douglas from ‘Last Instructions’ to 
the last of his vernacular scribal satires, ‘The Loyal Scot’ (1672-3). The 
latest in the line of Marvell’s portraits of self-containment, Douglas is 
heroically static: ‘Fixed on his ship’ throughout the disaster in the Medway, 
he alone ‘faced the horrid day, / And wondered much at those that run 
away’ (“Last Instructions’, 661—2). In unfixing the portrait, then, Marvell, 
even as he honours Douglas’s singular constancy, tacitly aligns himself with 
the inconstant masses. One might compare ‘On Mr. Milton’s Paradise Lost’ 
(1674) where he contrasted Milton’s ‘inviolate’ self-integrity as the author 
of a sublime epic in blank verse with his own complicity in the ‘mode’ of 
couplet discourse. In both cases, self-accusation on Marvell’s part mingles 
with a measure of self-acceptance: impermeable autonomy, never an 
unalloyed good for him, was non-viable for a polemicist negotiating the 
rapid vicissitudes of the Restoration crisis. But this was not simply the 
triumph of pragmatism over principle: the more open style of selfhood 
promoted by participation in scribal subculture can be linked to Marvell’s 
social and religious ideals of tolerance. 


*BELLEROPHONTEAN LETTERS’ 


Marvell’s habit of connecting the medium of manuscript with dilemmas 
about selfhood and freedom lasted as long as his life of writing: the last of 
his poems to evince these concerns is also probably the last poem he ever 
wrote, ‘Illustrissimo Viro Domino Lanceloto Josepho de Maniban 
Grammatomanti’ (1676), or ‘Maniban’ for short. The poem’s date, as well 
as Marvell’s authorship, have now been confirmed by the emergence of the 
first known scribal copy, among the papers of the eighteenth-century 


Marvell collector George Clarke at Worcester College, Oxford.’* Joseph de 
Maniban was a French abbé to whom William Popple, while the two were 
resident in Bordeaux, apparently showed a letter of Marvell’s from which 
Maniban, an amateur graphologist, then proceeded to deduce an analysis of 


Marvell’s character.” This double infringement of his privacy must have 
come as a particular shock to Marvell, at a time when he needed more than 
ever to cover his tracks, with the dust from his twin blasts on clericalism, 
Mr. Smirke and the Short Historical Essay, still settling.’° ‘Maniban’ is 
Marvell’s response to that shock, and integral to that response is the poem’s 
pre-emptive enactment of its own scribal transmission. Marvell’s use of a 
shifting mode of address—he modulates between referring to Maniban in 
the third and first persons—establishes ‘Maniban’ as a letter designed to be 
overheard; presumably, Marvell sent a copy to Popple, for him to pass on to 
Fr Maniban, this time with authority. As a verse letter orientated towards a 
dual audience, ‘Maniban’ recalls ‘To Doctor Ingelo’; but what had been in 
the earlier poem an occasion for a display of social and diplomatic agility is 
more charged in ‘Maniban’, Marvell’s retrospective attempt to master the 
experience of scribal vulnerability inflicted on him by Popple. 

On the face of it, Marvell sounds horrified at the thought of his scribal 
exposure, imagining Maniban as ‘a cunning haruspex’ who ‘peers through 
the entrails of my writing’ into ‘the recesses of my mind’ (15-18). 
Commentators used to take such references to Maniban’s graphological 
powers straight; but John Creaser has recently argued they must be ironic, 
since ‘if so secretive a man as Marvell took Maniban seriously, the last 


thing he would do would be to write about it’.’’ Certainly it makes sense to 
add Maniban to the list of ‘Popish’ or neo-pagan priests Marvell ridiculed in 
his polemical writings of the 1670s for arrogating to themselves illusory 
powers and privileges, especially in the area of interpretation. Yet if Marvell 
ironizes the notion that he had involuntarily revealed himself in the script of 
his letter to Popple, it is an irony ‘true, in some degree, in both senses’, as 


William Empson pointed out the richest ironies usually are.” For a fearful 
view of manuscript as a medium of self-inflicted disaster, where users are 
always at risk of injuring themselves by their own hand, persists in 
Marvell’s work. He had practical reasons for entertaining such a belief at 
times in his career—when he was in Holland possibly spying on exiled 
republicans, or during the government’s pursuit of the author of the Account 
of Popery and Arbitrary Government—but it was also something of a 
superstition for him. Which may be why it generally appears in his work in 
what might be termed ‘deniable’ forms—trefracted through a sense of witty 
incongruity when Damon the Mower wounds himself with his ‘edged Stele’ 


which is both scythe and stylus;’? attributed to a discredited enemy when 
Clarendon in ‘Last Instructions’ is as reluctant to sign the writ for the recall 
of parliament as a ‘lecher ... / Consenting, for his rupture, to be gelt’ (473— 
4); or inflated into mock sublimity here in ‘Maniban’ where Marvell, 
invoking the myth of Bellerophon who was made to deliver a letter from the 
King of Argos to the King of Lycia requesting that the bearer be put to 
death, describes correspondents as ‘signing’ their own ‘Bellerophontean 
letters’. 

Marvell’s handwriting, which Fr Maniban claimed to find so revealing, 
survives in numerous samples, in his private correspondence and various 
public documents he wrote or transcribed during his tenure as an official in 
the Cromwellian government and while on diplomatic service after the 
Restoration. New examples turn up fairly regularly, all of them readily 
identifiable, whether or not they are signed, because, once it had formed, 
Marvell’s mature hand—a ‘fluent, regular italic —remained so consistent 
throughout his adult life. He never developed a more cursive ‘mixed’ hand, 
incorporating some secretary forms, for use in informal contexts, as was 
common among men of his generation who had learned to write in the early 
decades of the seventeenth century, before the triumph of italic. In fact, as 
Nicholas von Maltzahn has observed, the ‘regularity’ of Marvell’s script 
was ‘not much deformed by haste, even where he knew (as with documents 
under correction) he was not writing final copy’.°° At first glance, this may 
seem rather surprising: Marvell is the last person one would expect to write 
a hand so ‘unmistakable’ that his ‘script became something like a 
signature’.*! On the contrary, we might suppose him to have been well 
practised in the arts of scribal disguise which flourished in the worlds of 
espionage and clandestine ‘scribal publication’ alike, perhaps writing ‘three 
or foure’ different hands like the former ‘officer under Cromwell’ whom 
Roger L’Estrange suspected of having transcribed printer’s copy for the 
Account.** But on reflection, the self-identifying uniformity of Marvell’s 
script makes perfect sense: transparent but impervious like his ‘drop of 
dew’, similarly unmarked by the pressure of circumstance, it ‘every way ... 
turns away’ from our intrusive gaze, ‘the world excluding round’ (28-9). 
The examples of Marvell’s hand we would most like to have—the 
autograph copies of his verse—are lost, apparently consumed in the process 
of printing Miscellaneous Poems (1681). But we can safely assume that 


they too were written in his identifiable but unreadable italic, his 


characterless character. That they were—in Mary Palmer’s felicitous phrase 


—‘under his own Hand-writing’.* 
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CHAPTER 13 


MATTHEW C. AUGUSTINE 


LET us imagine for a moment that the canon of early modern literature 
consisted only of those works published in print during an author’s lifetime, 
whether openly or anonymously. How would the constellation of early 
modern imaginative writing look if it appeared to us as it appeared within 
the cultures of print bounded by the lives of early modern writers? 
Shakespeare, as recent scholarship has emphasized, tended to treat his 
plays more as performance texts than literary objects, and as a result 
eighteen of the thirty-six plays published in the posthumous First Folio 
(1623) were printed there for the first time, including The Tempest, As You 
Like It, I Henry IV, and Macbeth. Being unknown in print in the dramatist’s 
lifetime, these plays would—according to this thought experiment—cease 
to exist for posterity. The situation with Shakespeare’s great rival and 
contemporary Ben Jonson is more promising, for we know that Jonson, 
unlike Shakespeare, took a strong interest in his legacy as an author, 
‘having published many of his plays in quarto editions and in the 1616 folio 
of his collected works’.! As late as 1618-19, however, Jonson assured 
William Drummond ‘That the half of his Comedies were not in print’. And 
what of coterie poets like John Donne or the Earl of Rochester? Donne 
published precious little in his lifetime, Rochester even less, though a 
smattering of Rochester’s mature verse did appear in print fugitively and 
anonymously. Such poets preferred the gentlemanly privilege of circulation 


in manuscript to the ‘stigma of print’.? Only in death—spectacularly and 


immediately, it must be said—did Donne and Rochester acquire an identity 
within print culture. 

It is thus only in the later seventeenth century—later than we might 
think—that literary authorship becomes primarily a print phenomenon, 
coincident with print values: heroic individualism, textual fixity and 
permanence, intellectual copyright, and unbridled commercialism. Milton, 
for instance, brought nearly all of his works to the press, issuing them at 
first anonymously or semi-anonymously before growing into the author 
‘Mr. John Milton’, as he first appeared on the title page of The Reason of 
Church-Government (1642), or ‘John Milton, Englishman’, as he styled 
himself in his Defences of the English people (1651, 1654).° Dryden, born 
twenty-two years after Milton, embraced print values from the very 
beginning of his career as a writer, leaving behind an enormous body of 
authorized print: his collected Works run to twenty volumes, and contain 
only a single title, a late Life of Lucian, not printed and sold under Dryden’s 
name before his death in 1700. 

How then does the poet and political controversialist Andrew Marvell fit 
into this evolving republic of letters? As a poet, Marvell was largely 
invisible in print, though not unknown; according to the tally of his 
Longman editor, perhaps a dozen poems of Marvell’s appeared in print in 
his lifetime.* The bulk of his work was not published until 1681, when the 
bookseller Robert Boulter brought out Marvell’s Miscellaneous Poems, 
‘being found since his Death among his other Papers’, as witnessed by his 


landlady and apparent widow, Mary Palmer.” Setting aside two pieces of 
juvenilia, Marvell’s small corpus of contemporaneously published verse can 
be seen (suggestively if not comprehensively) in terms of three clusters or 
sequences, which may also include related works not committed to print. 
The trajectory of these clustered pieces sees Marvell swivel from youthful 


royalism to Protectoral servant to Restoration satirist.° It repays asking how 
circumstance and illocutionary purpose may have shaped Marvell’s choice 
of media in these instances, and reciprocally, how the medium of 
manuscript or print in part determines the aesthetic contours of the work. 
We should ask, too, how manuscript and print culture inform these poems, 
discerning the occasions and resources each provided. 

Where Marvell makes his greatest impact as a print author, however, is 
not in the fields of poesie but rather in the trenches of pamphlet warfare. In 


the last few years of his life, from 1672 to 1678, Marvell published a series 
of notable prose tracts defending religious liberty and exposing the threat of 
‘arbitrary government’. While these works—the two parts of The Rehearsal 
Transpros’d, Mr. Smirke; or, the Divine in Mode, A Short Historical Essay 
Concerning General Councils ..., An Account of the Growth of Popery and 
Arbitrary Government, and Remarks Upon a Late Disingenuous Discourse 
—will not be familiar to most modern readers, almost all of them made 
waves in the political and literary culture of Restoration London. The 
Rehearsal Transpros’d, for instance, was a smash hit, avidly (and also 
vituperatively) read by the good and great, censored by the authorities, and 
reprieved ultimately by the intervention of the King. A few years later, 
Marvell’s Account deeply embarrassed the court interest and set the nation 
abuzz by publishing to view the privileged deliberations of Parliament and 
sifting the official and unofficial record for traces of ‘a court conspiracy to 
impose Popery and absolutism’.’ These pamphlets earned Marvell his 
reputation as an incorruptible patriot and led to his canonization as one of 
the fountainheads of modern Whiggism. Marvell’s prose works also occupy 
an important but less fully appreciated place in the development of 
eighteenth-century literary modes: in marrying serious political critique 
with extended parody and buffooning, and in exploiting and manipulating 
the signifying technologies of the book, Marvell paved the way for the 
brilliant multimedia satires of Swift and Pope, and he contributed as well to 
the genre of ‘secret history’, one of the many tributary streams to the rise of 
the novel.® 

Thus while Marvell may have published his work only narrowly and 
discreetly, what he did choose to print, or let slip into print, had a 
remarkable influence on literary discourse and public opinion alike and 
deserves study on the basis of that achievement. But Marvell’s print- 
published writings also permit us an exceptional view of what we might call 
the ‘writer-in-history’. Because Marvell’s appearances in print are 
characteristically tied to circumstances of historical or political urgency, 
moments saturated by discursive contest and debate, we can study the 
languages that were deployed to address Marvell’s chosen subjects and 
occasions, and we can observe how Marvell reshuffles those idioms to his 
own purpose. For Marvell was at once something of a professional gatherer 
of information and as a writer habitually drawn toward creative quotation 
and ventriloquism. Scrutinized closely, his texts can come to look like so 


many bits and pieces of verbiage, collected here and there from newspapers 
and pamphlets, from published collections of verse, manuscript 
miscellanies, coffee-house talk, and so on, and then ‘roll[ed] ... / up into 
one ball’, as Marvell describes the mysterious assemblage of love from its 
component parts in ‘To His Coy Mistress’ (41-2). This chapter seeks 
accordingly to highlight the transactions between and among Marvell’s 
writings and the discursive fields from which and into which they emerged. 
It will also touch on Marvell’s pioneering, in his prose works, of a ‘material 
poetics’, that is, his brilliant literary play with the conventions and 
technologies of print. 


EARLY ROYALIST VERSE 


Notwithstanding the persuasiveness with which the evident royalism of 
Marvell’s poems to Lord Francis Villiers, Richard Lovelace, and Henry, 
Lord Hastings, has been explained away as something other than political— 
as personal devotion, as civic nostalgia—Blair Worden seems right in 
observing that such qualifications do not altogether account for the force 
with which Marvell at times in these poems ‘incited or demanded adherence 
to the Stuart cause’, or erase the fact that the verses on Lovelace and 
Hastings ‘appeared in collections of poems, published in the months after 
the regicide, which proclaimed a collective royalist identity’.” Still, the 
author of these royalist utterances is highly self-conscious of what another 
poet of this moment, Robert Herrick, called ‘Times trans-shifting’, of 
history’s axle coming out of joint as a result of the Civil Wars.!° While 
paradox and ambiguity might have suggested themselves as appropriate 
responses to such circumstances—especially for this poet—Marvell does 
not for the most part here embrace so-called metaphysical wit, though the 
poems are not without irony or double-voicing. Moreover, even as they 
articulate a royalist identity, these poems record the pressures of transitivity 
on the poet’s time and indeed the poet’s self. 

Lord Francis Villiers was killed in action fighting for the Royalist Army 
near Kingston upon Thames on 7 July 1648. Marvell was almost certainly 
acquainted with Francis and his elder brother George, the second Duke of 
Buckingham, later Marvell’s patron. It seems likely that this poem was 


composed with manuscript circulation in mind and functioned primarily 
within manuscript circles; Michael Craze has suggested that Marvell 
presented these verses to the Duke and Duchess of Richmond, Villiers’s 
sister and brother-in-law, who later had the poem printed privately (only 


two copies survive).!' That Marvell anticipated an intimate and implicitly 
royalist audience for the poem helps make sense of certain features of the 
text that might otherwise puzzle us. 

The length at which Marvell dwells upon Villiers’s physical beauty has 
been often noted, at lines 39-58 (‘Never was there human plant that grew / 
More fair than this ... °), and yet more evocatively at lines 105-14, where 
Marvell relates Villiers’s death: ‘Such fell young Villiers in the cheerful 
heat / Of youth: his locks entangled all with sweat / And those eyes which 
the Sentinel did keep / Of Love closed up in an eternal sleep. ...’ In the 
context of the elegy, this descriptive flourish, especially at the moment of 
Villiers’s death, may seem ‘superfluous to the occasion’.'* But if the 
occasion is imagined as one of writing for the poet’s and the family’s circle 
rather than the print public, Marvell may be seen as paying homage to 
mutually cherished poetic traditions. In Marvell’s lines comparing Francis 
Villiers to the slain Adonis (109-14), Nicholas McDowell hears echoes of 
Thomas Carew’s erotic lyric A Rapture (ll. 35-40); Carew had elegized 
Francis and George Villiers’s father, the first Duke of Buckingham, who 


was assassinated in 1628.13 And Ovid, in whose Metamorphoses the story 
of Venus and Adonis is told, was part of the common language of classical 
and neo-Latin amorous verse shared by the circle of wits that formed in 
London in 1646-7 around the wealthy gentleman-poet Thomas Stanley, a 


circle that evidently included Marvell.'* This is not to negate the poem’s 
peculiarly Marvellian charge; but intertextuality here perhaps conveys not 
just the poet’s individual sensibility but also affirms a web of personal and 
political relations, relations legible as such within the coteries for which the 
poem was first intended. 

‘To his Noble Friend Mr. Richard Lovelace, upon his Poems’, by 
contrast, was presumably written with a view to print publication, and 
indeed celebrates the appearance in print of Lovelace’s Lucasta in June 
1649 (though the poem was likely completed earlier). The plangent tone of 
Marvell’s poem derives from Lovelace’s imprisonment on trumped-up 
charges and the sequestration of his estates, but even more so from 


‘th’infection of our times’ (4); that is, from the degeneration of Caroline 
literary culture into factional journalism and invidious striving. Marvell’s 
memorable references to ‘the envious caterpillar’, who ‘sit[s] / On the fair 
blossom of each growing wit’ (15—16), and to ‘Word-peckers, paper-rats, 
book scorpions, / Of wit corrupted ... ° (19-20) bandy explicitly with the 
language of the newsbooks, specifically Marchamont Nedham’s Mercurius 
Pragmaticus, which Nedham edited and published from September 1647 to 


May 1649.!° Pragmaticus was a royalist enterprise; however, Nedham had 
previously written journalism on behalf of the parliamentarians, and the 
vitriolic style of Pragmaticus might be taken to represent the coarsening of 
wit in fallen times. A university graduate and occasional writer of verse, 
much the same age as Marvell, Nedham’s shadowy presence suggestively 
foils the speaker’s own illocutionary acts in support of royalism. 

In places Marvell’s commendatory verses catch the strains of Lovelace’s 
courtly muse, of Cavalier romance, for instance where he apostrophizes 
‘dear Lovelace’ from the perspective of ‘beauteous ladies’, fond of looking 
upon his noble shape: 


(Lovelace that thawed the most congealéd breast, 
He who loved best and them defended best, 
Whose hand so rudely grasps the steely brand, 
Whose hand so gently melts the lady’s hand.) 
(35-8) 


The parentheses, however, bracket this vision and its correspondent poetic 
mode irretrievably in the past. And while Marvell laments ‘th’infection of 
our times’, his verbal interplay with Nedham surely implicates the poet in 
the general contagion, and situates him, for better or worse, in the trans- 
shifting present. Consequently, perhaps, Marvell seems in the following 
lines to contemplate—as he does in other poems—a version of himself, or a 
possible version of himself, in the figure of a degraded other, as the 
beauteous ladies misapprehend him for one of the opposite party: 


They all in mutiny, though yet undressed, 

Sallied, and would in his defence contest. 

And one, the loveliest that was yet e’er seen, 
Thinking that I too of the rout had been, 

Mine eyes invaded with a female spite, 

(She knew what pain ’twould be to lose that sight). 
‘O no, mistake not,’ I replied, ‘for I 


In your defence, or in his cause would die.’ 
(39-46) 


Thus even as he rallies to Lovelace’s ‘cause’—that of the King, but also 
that of Cavalier wit—Marvell glances at the contingency of his own identity 
and allegiance. And indeed, if less conspicuously than Nedham, Marvell 
would prove little less adaptable to rapidly changing circumstances or new 
regimes. 

The last of Marvell’s early royalist poems is ‘Upon the Death of Lord 
Hastings’ (June-July 1649), another funeral elegy, and one of many 
‘collected and set forth’ by Richard Brome in the volume Lachrymae 
Musarum. This anthology of grief was produced in response to Henry’s 
untimely death from smallpox, aged 19, and on the eve of his wedding no 
less. Unlike Francis Villiers, Hastings had no role in the war, but the bitter 
loss of this scion of a prominent royalist family must have seemed all too 
redolent of meaning in the wake of the failed royalist uprising of 1648 and 
the trial and execution of the King in December and January 1648-9. 
Indeed, as John McWilliams has pointed out, ‘such elegies as there were for 
Charles closely resemble elegies in Lachrymae Musarum’, allowing us to 
imagine ‘that Hastings was mourned, at least to some extent, as a surrogate 


for Charles’.!° Not coincidentally, surely, the bibliophile George Thomason 
collected a copy of the volume’s second edition on 30 January 1650, the 
very anniversary of the regicide. The timing of the book’s publication and 
reissue thus fashioned strongly determining contexts for construing its 
meanings. However scrupulous Marvell’s articulations of praise here, they 
are nevertheless absorbed into a collective whole which served, at the very 
least, to commemorate that sine qua non of royalist occasions—the regicide 
—if not to offer more active political resistance. 

If we cannot help but look for anticipations of the poet’s imminent turn 
toward Cromwell and the Commonwealth, however, such signs as there are 
may be read in the very artfulness of these verses. In comparison to the 
poems to Villiers and Lovelace, the Hastings elegy is drenched in literary 
figure and allusion: fountains of tears (1—8); Time’s wheel (12); the 
geometric year (18); the Trees of Life and Knowledge (19-22); crystal 
palaces where dwell ‘the armed angels’ (33-6); ‘drooping Hymeneus’, 
‘Who for sad purple, tears his saffron coat’ (43-6); Aesculapius with his 
leaping beakers (47—54); and so on. As James Loxley remarks, the ‘poem 


offers, then withdraws, Royalist implications’; and while the verse 
paragraphs do disclose a coherent design, individually they savour 
somewhat of Crashaw’s extravagant conceits—trelished for the sake of their 
own ingenuity over and above their function as part of a discursive whole.!’ 
Thus while literary art may have been a privileged medium in which 
royalists sought to commemorate their fallen youth and to mourn and assert 
their political and cultural authority—and we see in the 1640s an explosion 
in royalist publishing—the elevation, not to say transcendence, of art could 
also provide a kind of waiting room, a shelter from ‘Times trans-shifting’. 


THE CROMWELL POEMS 


When the New Model Army under the command of Oliver Cromwell 
decisively routed the Scots Royalist forces assembled at Preston Moor in 
late August 1648, Charles I saw his last best military option in his long 
struggle against Parliament expire in the rain. In December 1648 those 
members of the Long Parliament sympathetic to the King were removed by 
force in what amounted to a military coup. On 6 January 1649 the 
remaining ‘Rump Parliament’ established the High Court of Justice that 
would try Charles for treason. The King refused to enter a plea, and scoffed 
at the right of any court to call him to justice: “Let me see a legal authority 
warranted by the Word of God—the Scriptures—or warranted by the 


constitutions of the kingdom, and I will answer’, he challenged his judges, 


comparing their power to that of ‘thieves and robbers by the highways’.!® 


On 27 January he was declared guilty of treason and sentence passed. Three 
days later, on a scaffold in front of the Banqueting House at the Palace of 
Whitehall, he lost his head to the executioner’s axe. 

The following summer, perhaps as Marvell was composing his elegy to 
Hastings, Cromwell was dispatched to Ireland to subdue the still-formidable 
English royalist and Irish Catholic supporters of the Stuart cause. Upon the 
lieutenant-general’s return from this legendarily ruthless campaign, Marvell 
wrote one of his greatest poems, surely the most brilliant political poem 
occasioned by the broils and upheavals of the seventeenth century, ‘An 
Horatian Ode upon Cromwell’s Return from Ireland’. A great many things 
have been said about this poem, and indeed it has long been something of a 


critical shibboleth. Perhaps the fairest view that has been offered, to 
paraphrase David Norbrook, is that with great force, the poem makes 
incompatible utterances.!? It was not published in print until 1681, in 
Marvell’s Miscellaneous Poems, though even then it was cancelled, along 
with the other Cromwell poems, from most surviving copies. 

Likely, then, Marvell circulated it cautiously in manuscript, and critics 
have noted some scattered pieces of evidence to this effect. It seems 
inconceivable that Marvell should have composed such an exquisitely 
calibrated poetic statement on the epochal events of mid-century without 
showing it to anyone. And yet we have little to no evidence that Marvell 
circulated the bulk of his lyric verse in his lifetime. If Marvell did circulate 
the ‘Ode’, what kind of response could he have hoped for from his readers? 
Manuscript, as we have seen, was the medium usually reserved for 
conveying matters of special intimacy or sensitivity—that which could not 
be risked openly in print. The malleability of manuscript also permitted 
texts to be specially shaped for given audiences or occasions. The case of 
the ‘Ode’, however, seems different from that of An Elegy Upon the Death 
of My Lord Francis Villiers, whose boldest gestures can be understood as 
being performed for the benefit of a familial and partisan coterie. The 
contrapuntal judgements and affects mobilized in the ‘Ode’—awe for 
Cromwell cut with aspersions on his ‘right’, sympathy for Charles 
modulated by candour about his weakness—short-circuit an intuitive sense 
of target readers: its ‘fit’ audience would seem to be one prepared to view 
politics in purely aesthetic terms as opposed to vice versa—an audience 
surely few enough in the summer of 1650. 

More certain is the influence of print culture on the writing of the ‘Ode’, 
something which reminds us that print and manuscript were not altogether 
divided worlds but in fact shared a highly permeable and mutually 
stimulating border. I would highlight in particular Marvell’s responsiveness 
to published accounts of the King’s execution in his representation of that 
grisly event. The ‘Ode’s memorable depiction of Charles as tragic actor, 
playing for the bloody-handed army, for example, 


That thence the royal actor born 

The tragic scaffold might adorn, 
While round the arméd bands 
Did clap their bloody hands. 


He nothing common did, or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene; 
But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try ... 
(53—60) 


finds sanction and resonance in the reportage of Mercurius Elencticus, a 
royalist newsbook, according to which the aftermath of the execution 
became nothing less than a street circus, a raree-show, or indeed a 
marketplace organized by Parliamentary soldiers: 


When they had murdered him, such as desired to dip their Hand. kercheifes or other things in 
his blood, were admitted for moneyes: Others bought pieces of board which were dy’d with 
his blood, for which the Soldiers took of some a shilling, of others half a Crowne more or 
less according to the Quality of the persons that sought it: But none without ready money ... 
20 


Such conjunctions make apparent how different cultural elevations and 
cultural media—elite and popular, printed and written—blend and clash in 
Marvell’s poetry, and as well how short the distance was in mid- 
seventeenth-century England between writing verse and reading the news. 
Even more comprehensively and polemically situated within a sea of 
‘propagandistic ephemera’ is The First Anniversary?! If the ‘Ode’ 


combines what we might call ‘emotional royalism’*” with a practical 
concession to the force of Cromwell’s ‘active star’ (12), The First 
Anniversary sees Marvell writing from a position firmly within the 


coordinates of the image and interests of the Lord Protector and his 


government.”? The text was published anonymously in January 1655, and 


entered (belatedly) in the Stationers’ Register under Marvell’s name in May 
by its printer, Thomas Newcomb (or Newcombe). Newcomb also produced 
the government-sponsored newsbook Mercurius Politicus, in which the 
poem was advertised. It may be a bridge too far to think that Cromwell or 
the Council of State commissioned the poem from Marvell directly. Still, 
this is the most public-oriented of Marvell’s poetic utterances, and its 
printing and advertising under the government’s imprimatur can hardly be 
read as signs of disinterest—nor were the arguments and loyalties voiced in 
the poem ones that Marvell could easily disown without cost or difficulty, 
thanks to the poem’s quasi-official life in print. 


Having dissolved the Rump Parliament in April 1653, and its successor 
the Nominated or Barebones Parliament failing to reach an acceptable 
constitutional arrangement, Cromwell was installed as Lord Protector on 16 
December 1654 under the terms of the Instrument of Government— 
England’s first written constitution—adopted by the Council of Officers. To 
many republicans and hopeful millenarians, the consolidation of executive 
power in the office and person of the Protector was a betrayal of the 
principles of 1649. To royalists it was only further confirmation of 
Cromwell’s boundless self-ambition, of a Machiavellian design more 
arbitrary, tyrannical, and illegal than anything compassed by the Stuarts. 
The first anniversary of the government under his highness the Lord 
Protector, to take the poem’s full title, thus mingled some noteworthy 
successes—above all the Commonwealth’s strong-armed settlement of the 
First Dutch War—with considerable domestic controversy and quarrel: 
public protests, anti-government pamphleteering, even conspiracies against 
the Lord Protector’s life. 

It was into such circumstances—historical as well as rhetorical—that 
Marvell’s anniversary poem directly faced. And indeed, the classical figure 
Marvell uses to argue Cromwell’s prodigious statecraft—that of the 
musician/builder Amphion—may be understood to double as well as a 
figure for Marvell’s own poiesis: 


So when Amphion did the lute command, 
Which the god gave him; with his gentle hand, 
The rougher stones, unto his measures hewed, 
Danced up in order from the quarries rude; 
This took a lower, that an higher place, 
As he the treble altered, or the bass: 
No note he struck, but a new story layed, 
And the great work ascended while he played. 

(49-56) 


Just as Cromwell plays upon the Instrument of Government to order the 
fractious polity, Marvell tunes and retunes the idioms of pamphlet debate 
into the chorus of his panegyric. Marvell glances at this tactic of strategic 
rewriting in punning on ‘story’, ‘No note he struck, but a new story layed / 
And the great work ascended while he played’ (55—6): Amphion/Cromwell 
builds up the great work of state, while the poet cobbles together ‘new 


stories’. And there is much layering of narrative here, much redaction of 
dissentient texts. 

One group that Marvell particularly targets in the poem as disturbers of 
the peace is the Fifth Monarchists—‘The shame and plague of both the land 
and age’ (294)—a religious sect that believed in the imminent return of 
King Jesus, and saw themselves as his saints on earth. In early 1654, an 
unsigned pamphlet had appeared called The Cry of a Stone, which related 
the visions of Anna Trapnel, a Fifth Monarchist congregant who had 
purportedly fallen into a twelve-day trance following the arrest of the 
radical preacher Vavasor Powell. ‘[L]ying in bed with her eyes shut, her 
hands fixed, seldom seen to move, she delivered in that time many and 
various things’, the relator of Trapnel’s visions avows, ‘speaking every day, 
sometimes, two, three, four and five hours together’, uttering ‘Prayer and 
Spiritual Songs ... in the ears of very many persons of all sorts and 


degrees’.** Smith notes that Marvell’s distancing of Cromwell’s reign from 
the rule of the saints (131-44) throws shade on the Fifth Monarchists’ 
chiliastic expectations, such as those expressed, for instance, by Trapnel in 
The Cry of a Stone: 


Let not him say as they said of old, who put the day far from them, that the Vision was for 
many days, for a time yet far off; But let them accept of the day and time that thou has put 
into their hand: The Lord is building his Temple. 


But there is yet more to our purpose here, as we can see by extending the 
quotation Smith gives: ‘The Lord is building his Temple, it is no time then 
for them to build Tabernacles; Now thou art upon thy Temple-work, shall 


they be building great Palaces for themselves?’*? The Protectorate, Trapnel 
suggests, is more invested in monumentalizing its temporal authority than 
in making ready for God’s rule on earth. Marvell artfully modulates such 
complaints in describing the effects of Cromwell’s ‘playing’ upon the rude 
heap of the English polity: 


The list’ning structures he with wonder eyed 
And still new stops to various time applied: 
Now through the strings a martial rage he throws, 
And joining straight the Theban tow’r arose; 
Then as he strokes them with a touch more sweet, 
The flocking marbles in a palace meet; 
But, for he most the graver notes did try, 
Therefore the temples reared their columns high: 


(57-64) 


According to our poet—and contra the radical prophetess—the Lord 
Protector’s priorities are set in immaculate order: while giving the ‘martial’ 
tower and the ‘sweet’ palace their due, Cromwell’s principal work in this 
account is the ‘graver’ temple, its Doric columns rearing high. By the same 
token, the rougher notes of Trapnel’s speech are worked into the structure of 
Marvell’s praise. 

While such brief demonstrations fail to convey the full scope of 
Marvell’s engagement with print culture in The First Anniversary, they do 
suggest something of the depth and incisiveness of his response not just to 
the events that occupied the first year of protectoral rule but also to the 
stories that jostled and circulated through the press in the weeks and months 
leading up to that occasion. Joyce famously said of writing Ulysses that he 
wanted ‘to give a picture of Dublin so complete that if the city suddenly 
disappeared from the earth it could be reconstructed out of my book’.*° 
History records no such ambition of Marvell’s, yet were it our desire to 
reconstruct the discursive field of politics and religion in London c.1654, 
few documents would serve our purposes better than The First Anniversary. 
In it the heterogeneous languages of the times all leave their trace, and 
speak with a double voice, for, with some effort, we can recover something 
of their original force, while also apprehending how Marvell re-inflects 
them in service of his own design. The poem is, indeed, a great ‘list’ning 
structure’. 

World and time constrain us from dwelling at any length on the third of 
Marvell’s Cromwellian compositions, the poem upon the death—a text that, 
after all, did not exist as far as print culture was concerned, or rather existed 
only as a notice in the Stationers’ Register. In light of its rather cool 
reception history, it may not be altogether unfair to say that one of the more 
interesting things about the poem is its failure to appear in Three poems to 
the happy memory of the most renowned Oliver, late Lord Protector of this 
Commonwealth?” It has been suggested that the poem’s support of Richard 
Cromwell would have been rapidly outmoded by circumstance, and that this 
explains the replacement of Marvell’s elegy by Edmund Waller’s in Three 
poems. The envoi to Richard (305-24), however, is hardly integral to the 
fabric of Marvell’s text, and could have been cancelled easily enough; 
indeed, doing so demonstrably makes the poem’s structure more coherent. 


Its withholding from the press, as I have argued elsewhere, underlines a 
larger point about Marvell’s relation to the Commonwealth era and about 
his modus operandi as a ‘writer in public life’.7* In his defence of Milton in 
the second part of The Rehearsal Transpros’d, Marvell allows that it was 
Milton’s ‘misfortune, living in a tumultuous time, to be toss’d on the wrong 
side, and [that] he writ Flagrante bello certain dangerous Treatises’. This 
is surely disingenuous, at least insofar as it pertains to Milton; we might, 
however, appreciate Marvell’s exoneration of his friend as commenting 
obliquely on himself. It was his misfortune to live in tumultuous times, and 
to be ‘toss’d’ on various sides, perhaps not always or entirely of his 
choosing. In 1659-60, as Milton dug in his heels against fate, publishing 
The Ready and Easy Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth in not one but 
two editions, Marvell seems to have embraced contingency: in counterpoint 
to his erstwhile colleague John Dryden, Marvell withdrew his Cromwellian 
elegy, and forbore as well from donning the penitent’s garb and hymning 
the return of Charles II, adopting instead a prudent silence. 


OPPOSITIONAL SATIRE AND PRINT CONTROVERSY 


The first thing that we need to understand about Marvell’s ‘Advice-to-a- 
Painter’ poems of the 1660s and his polemical prose of the 1670s is that 
their publication—almost without exception—took place underground and 
illegally.°*° In discussing these works, then, we must take some account of 
the nature of licensing and censorship in Restoration England. The 1662 
Licensing Act—essentially a recuperation of Laudian press controls— 
forbade the printing of ‘any heretical seditious schismatical or offensive 
Bookes or Pamphlets’, and to ensure this it ordained that no book or 
pamphlet should be printed ‘unlesse ... [it] be first entred in the Booke of 
the Register of the Company of Stationers of London’, and ‘unlesse the 
same Booke and Pamphlet ... shall be first lawfully licensed and authorized 
to be printed’, which licensing was to be executed by the Master and 
Wardens of the Stationers’ Company or the Messengers of ‘his Majesties 
Chamber’.*! The licensing of a printed work thus at once secured the 
economic interest of the printer or bookseller in his or her titles (copyright 
rested with the publisher rather than the author), while also effectively 


fastening legal liability on the purveyors of printed works that might be 
found offensive. As a corollary to the requirement of pre-publication 
licensing and registration, the Act thus also required that the printers of 
books ‘set his or theire owne Name or Names and alsoe shall declare the 
Name of the Author thereof’. 

If in practice many innocuous books were published without being 
licensed, the crown’s Surveyor of the Press from 1663, Roger L’Estrange, 
was remorseless in investigating and suppressing the printing of 
oppositional and nonconformist writings. Indeed, L’Estrange figures several 
times in the story of Marvell’s Restoration print activity, as the dogged 
government gumshoe perpetually on the trail of the wily ‘Mr. Marvel’, but 
always left grasping at shadows. The consequences of unlicensed printing, 
it bears stressing, were frequently severe: several persons involved in the 
production and distribution of Marvell’s ‘Advices to a Painter’ were 


interrogated and indicted for disturbing the peace of the kingdom.** John 
Darby, the printer of Rehearsal Transpros’d, was forced to shut down one 
of his presses; and in the wake of the publication of An Account of the 
Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Government, bounties were advertised for 
the discovery of the printer or author of that ‘treasonable and seditious 
Libell’.’ The possibility of Marvell’s authorship hangs tantalizingly over 
each case—guessed, suspected, known to some but not others, but never 
revealed or proven until safely after the fact. 

Marvell’s ‘Advice’ poems were composed in reaction to major sea 
battles fought in the context of the Second Dutch War (March 1665—August 
1667), and were meant to embarrass the naval administration and moreover 
to point up the calamities visited upon the nation through bureaucratic 
dysfunction. These poems—the Second and Third Advice and the ‘Last 
Instructions to a Painter’—all began life as manuscript satires and seem to 
have radiated out from a network of resistance to court and episcopal 
interest. The ‘Advices’ crossed the media divide between manuscript and 
print as part of a concerted smear campaign against the administration of 
Lord Clarendon in 1667; the ‘Last Instructions’ remained a scribal 
phenomenon, and was far more restricted in its circulation even in that 
medium. Two questions thus naturally suggest themselves: to what extent if 
any was Marvell involved in the print publication of the ‘Advices’? And 
how might we account for the observably different modes in which the 


‘Advices’and the ‘Last Instructions’ circulated, given that the poems seem 
obviously to form a linked series? 

The Second and Third Advice exist in numerous manuscript copies and 
were printed severally, apparently by different parties, in four editions. They 
were also the target of focused investigation and harassment by the 
government and the Stationers’ Company. The ready availability of 
manuscript copy to the enterprising stationers responsible for printing these 
works, Martin Dzelzainis suggests, tells us ‘either that Marvell had lost 
authorial control over his poems or that for once he was willing to become 


involved in a high-profile, high-risk print venture’.** But did Marvell ever 
have authorial control over the poems? While most scholars now accept that 
Marvell was involved in the composition of the Second and Third Advice, 
their uneven quality compared to the ‘Last Instructions’ suggests that they 
may have been written collaboratively—a common circumstance in scribal 
culture, and one that served to obscure and diffuse the origins of scribal 
texts.°> The shroud of plausible deniability could be useful, especially when 
the matter at hand was highly inflammatory. 

If Marvell was writing alone, then we might be inclined to think that he 
was at least indirectly involved in the publication of one or another edition 
of the ‘Advices’, given how otherwise effective Marvell was at policing the 


dissemination of his work.*° This supposition modestly strengthens our 
sense of the extent to which Marvell may have been actively involved in 
fashioning the voice and agenda of an emergent oppositional politics as the 
Restoration settlement splintered under the pressure of war, plague, fire, and 
governmental malfeasance. We must be cautious here, though, of circular 
reasoning. Scholars invested in the idea of an oppositional or ‘Whig’ 
Marvell tend to overstate the bibliographic evidence, and in turn use that 
evidence to argue about the nature of Marvell’s political identity; scholars 
more ambivalent about Marvell’s Restoration politics, conversely, tend to 
understate the bibliographic evidence, and so to attenuate Marvell’s 
political activism. 

What we can conclude without falling into either of these logical traps is 
that the wide, multimedia circulation of the ‘Advices’ was surely strategic 
—if not demonstrably on Marvell’s part. Just as surely strategic is the 
highly circumscribed and patently scribal publication of the ‘Last 
Instructions’. With the heat turned up on the various parties who had 


collaborated in writing and printing the earlier painter poems, it may simply 
have been too risky to contemplate anything but clandestine, hand-to-hand 
copying of the ‘Last Instructions’. Smith suggests that the length of the 
poem (990 lines, compared to 368 for the Second and 456 for the Third 


Advice) ‘would have made it difficult to function as a single piece of printed 


propaganda’, and while we can hardly disagree, surely Marvell would 


have borne this in mind had he been thinking about the poem as such. And 
indeed, although it extends the technique and argument of the ‘Advices’, 
the ‘Last Instructions’ is less straightforwardly propagandistic, for in it 
Marvell gives vent to an imagination that revelled in ‘metaphysical’ 
complexity and self-reflexivity, qualities comparably muted in the first two 
sittings of ‘Lady State’.*® Particularly challenging here are the density and 
difficulty of figuration, a feature that greatly complicates what in rhetorical 
theory is called the ‘communication situation’. The humiliating portrait of 
Lady Castlemaine laving the ‘sweaty hooves’ of her footman following a 
bout of amorous sport, for instance, has been read as a grotesque inversion 
of Mary Magdalene washing Christ’s feet, but one that nevertheless allows 
a curious (and politically ambivalent) sympathy, or even pity, for this most 
notorious of the King’s ‘whores’.*” Yet more destabilizing is the apparent 
complicity of the poem’s voyeuristic conceit—the poet creeping through the 
palace and pressing his eye to various keyholes—with the illicit appetites 
and erotic constitutions it thereby discloses. If the perspective offered by the 
‘Last Instructions’ on the course of the late war and the conduct of the 
government is a lacerating and oppositional one, its acts of looking 
resolutely situate poet and reader alike within the poem’s scandalous frame. 
The poem’s risks thus go beyond the partisan, in part through a 
dramatization of the poet’s gaze, and by extension the poet’s self, and we 
might then understand the poem’s carefully limited circulation in 
manuscript as a function of its perilous self-disclosures. This corresponds to 
what we know of Marvell’s habitual secrecy and mistrust: ‘He was in his 
conversation very modest, and of very few words’, Aubrey tells us, ‘and 
though he loved wine he would never drinke hard in company, and was 
wont to say that he would not play the good-fellow in any man’s company 
in whose hands he would not trust his life’.1° 


As we turn at the last from the element of poetry to that of prose, we 
might recall the gambit with which this chapter opened. For while it is the 


case that few today but Restoration specialists read Marvell’s prose tracts, it 
is through his prose writings that Marvell acquired the better part of his 
contemporary fame. The publication history of these works makes for a 


fascinating tale, entangled as that history is with ‘spies, informers, and 


double-agents’,*! with the radical underground and its operatives, with 


secret alliances and intrigues. From its episodes we can learn much about 
the workings of the Restoration government and the Stationers’ Company, 
about the politics and economics of dissent, and about the technical aspects 
of the book trade. For the time being, however, the story of how Marvell’s 
prose pamphlets came to be published will remain best told in the superb 
introductions to those works in the Yale edition prepared by Annabel 
Patterson and her colleagues. What I can do at the close of this chapter is 
highlight some examples of Marvell’s concern with and moreover his 
imaginative deployment of the conventions and protocols of the material 
book. 

Since we have spent some time familiarizing ourselves with Restoration 
licensing laws, it may be especially illustrative to note how Marvell’s entry 
into the field of Restoration print controversy, The Rehearsal Transpros’d, 
at once acknowledges and flouts the specifications of the Licensing Act for 
the title pages of published works. Marvell’s pamphlet was a satirical 
debunking of several treatises by Samuel Parker, the archdeacon of 
Canterbury and a ferocious opponent of religious toleration. The first 
edition of Rehearsal Transpros’d was printed without a licence, and at the 
bottom of the title page, where the printer was bound by law to ‘set his or 
theire owne Name or Names’ and also to ‘declare the Name of the Author’, 
we find this curious imprint (Figure 13.1): 


LONDON, Printed by A. B. for the 
Assigns of John Calvin and Theodore 
Beza, at the sign of the Kings Indul- 
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Lemane. 1672.” 
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FIGURE 13.1. [Andrew Marvell], The Rehearsal Transpros’d (London, 1672), title page. Image 
courtesy of the University of St Andrews Library, class mark r17 PR3546.R4A. 


If this seems like it must be a joke, that’s because it is: it jeers at the 
licensers, at the law that empowers them, and at the pamphlet’s victim, 
Samuel Parker. The printer is identified by the generic signature ‘A. B.’, 
while the bookseller or-sellers are made out to be the ‘assigns’, that is, the 
deputies, of Calvin and his disciple Theodore Beza, two great Reformation 
theologians. Their shop is to be found ‘at the sign of the Kings 
Indulgence’—for the King had just issued a royal declaration suspending 


the persecution of nonconformists. The city of Geneva sits on the shores of 
Lake Lemane, thus extending the play on Calvin. But why the precision 
about the ‘South-side’ of the lake, when, anyway, Geneva lies to the west? 
The answer is that Parker had got his geography wrong, and Marvell is 
showing up his sloppy scholarship, and in a fashion at once bold and sly, in 
that Parker is likely to have perceived the barb more immediately than 
anyone else: Marvell is speaking to him in code, antagonizing him 
personally, just as he antagonizes the authorities in aggressively coded 
fashion, mocking the conventions and requirements for printed matter 
through the scoffing imprint. 

In addition to confounding and manipulating protocols of information, 
Marvell and his print collaborators—and we should take seriously the idea 
that Marvell’s prose works constitute significant collaborations between 
writer and printer—fool as well with protocols of presentation, with 
typefaces, italics, points, diples, marginalia, etc. In early modern England, 
as in our own print culture, an array of visual cues served to ‘code’ different 
kinds of information in different ways. To take perhaps the most familiar 
example, points or quotation marks indicate (among other things) that 
another voice has entered the text, allowing the writer to engage with 
sources or interlocutors in a way that is legible to the reader. Such 
conventions are unspoken; they are part of the semiotic ‘ground’ that 
permits communication, and Marvell was especially alive to the complex 
signifying potentials these devices entailed. 

Our example here comes from the second part of Rehearsal Transpros’d 
and involves another textual exchange with Samuel Parker. In A reproof to 
the Rehearsal transpros’d, Parker had suggested ‘That Princes may with 
less hazard give Liberty to mens Vices and Debaucheries than to their 
Consciences’, and reinforces the point by drafting a mock royal decree to 
this effect, that is, for the ‘For the Tolerating of Debauchery’ (Figure 
13.2). Marvell transforms this moment in Parker’s text by having his 
printer set it in black letter, the Gothic typeface typically used for the 
publication of royal or parliamentary acts. The effect can be seen clearly by 
placing Parker’s original side by side with the passage as presented by 
Marvell (Figure 13.3). What is a piece of offhand sarcasm in Parker, 
Marvell trumpets as a major trespass against the King, visually highlighting 
Parker’s presumption in usurping the royal prerogative, as well as the 
scurrility of the speech Parker puts in the King’s mouth. There is a further 


polemical edge to this tactic, for Parker was someone who had vehemently 
touted the authority of the sovereign over the consciences of his subjects— 
that is, until the King had shown toleration to the nonconformists Parker so 
hated. Marvell is thus ironically positioning Parker as the unruly subject, as 
the true dissenter against the will and prerogative of the King. 
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FIGURE 13.2. Samuel Parker, A Reproof to The Rehearsal Transprosed (London, 1673), leaf E8v (p 
64) || leaf Flr (p 65). Folger Shakespeare Library call number P473. By permission of the Folger 


Shakespeare Library. 
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FIGURE 13.3. Andrew Marvell, The Rehearsall Transpros’d: The Second Part (London, 1673), leaf 
T5r (p 297). Folger Shakespeare Library call number PR3625.A1 1743 Cage. By permission of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library. 


It is a brilliant stroke, and one that prefigures the kind of havoc 
eighteenth-century writers like Swift and Pope would wreak on the material 
form of the book in satires like A Tale of a Tub and The Dunciad. We know 
that Swift read Marvell’s answer to Parker ‘with pleasure’, and Pope may 
have been influenced by Rehearsal Transpros’d as well.“* I should like to 
end, then, with a visual illustration of Marvell’s print cultural legacy, in the 


form of the mock notice Pope publishes in the prolegomena to his Dunciad 
in Four Books (1743), heralding the entrance of a new hero. Decked out in 
black letter and topped by a parodic coat of arms, the decree hereby orders 
‘the said Pretender, Pseudo-Poet, or Phantom, utterly to vanish and 
evaporate out of this work: And do[es] declare the said Throne of Poesy 
from henceforth to be abdicated and vacant, unless duly and lawfully 


supplied by the LAuREATE himself’ (Figure 13.4).*° King Tibbald, who had 
previously starred in earlier versions of Pope’s chronicle of Duncery, thus 
makes room for King Colley (the poet laureate, Colley Cibber), who reigns 
in the poem under the name of ‘Bays’. ‘Bays’, incidentally, is the same title 
Marvell had bestowed upon Parker, and in view of the parallel between 
Marvell’s typographical ploy and Pope’s, we might consider whether the 
mock honour conferred under the authority of these arms by Pope expresses 
as well a rather more serious reverence for Marvell, a writer who—however 
anonymous, however withholding—has left an indelible mark on the 


history of English print culture.*° 
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FIGURE 13.4. Alexander Pope, The Dunciad: In Four Books (London, 1742), page facing p. vi: ‘By 
authority’. Folger Shakespeare Library call number M882. By permission of the Folger Shakespeare 
Library. 
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CHAPTER 14 


KATHERINE ACHESON 


See how the archéd earth does here 
Rise in a perfect hemisphere! 
The stiffest compass could not strike 
A line more circular and like; 
Nor softest pencil draw a brow 
So equal as this hill does bow. 
It seems as for a model laid, 
And that the world by it was made. 
(‘Upon the Hill and Grove at Bilbrough, To the Lord Fairfax’, 1—8) 


THE opening passage of ‘Upon the Hill and Grove at Bilbrough, To the 
Lord Fairfax’, reproduced above, is a mosaic of allusions to classical and 
contemporary artistic theories and practices. The earth rises in ‘a perfect 
hemisphere’, a figure that condenses the geometry of classical idealism with 
contemporary methods of navigation, cartography, mensuration, and 
surveying, and the illustration of those in printed treatises and handbooks, 
maps, and globes. The ‘stiffest compass’ and the ‘softest pencil’ are 
instruments used in the increasingly popular pastime of drawing, a practice 
which itself was legitimated through reference to Aristotelian pedagogy and 
framed by the growth in the importance of fine art (painting and sculpture) 
as decoration, expression of identity, and sign of wealth and taste in 
seventeenth-century England. In the last three lines of this section of the 
poem, Marvell twists us around (then around again) as he arranges being 
and seeming in a high-strung chiasmus that expresses questions about the 
priority of art over nature, or nature over art, and which renews both 


classical philosophy and contemporary debates: ‘Nature must a new centre 
find’ (14). ‘Upon the Hill and Grove at Bilbrough, To the Lord Fairfax’, like 
so many other poems in Marvell’s oeuvre, uses the theory and practice of 
art—and the irreducible and unresolvable problem of art’s relationship with 
nature—to establish the complexity and profundity of the philosophical, 
aesthetic, and material questions his poetry raises. 

As Rosalie Colie writes, Marvell’s work is distinguished by its 


‘remarkable use of many different kinds of visual traditions’.! In its 
engagement with contemporary visual culture—the sum and range of 
aesthetic theories and practices alive and well in mid-seventeenth-century 
England—‘Upon the Hill and Grove at Bilbrough’ is the riddling 
Marvellian rule, rather than the exception. Some of Marvell’s poems draw 
attention directly to their interest in these topics (e.g. “The Gallery,’ ‘The 
Picture of Little T.C.’, and the Painter poems) and offer extended 
meditations on practical, epistemological, and ethical questions raised by 
art, in poetry, and in their relationship. ‘The Gallery’ and the Painter poems 
use ecphrastic tropes and engage with the classical topoi of the paragone. 
Others refer to visual modes of representation: the theory and practice of 
landscape painting, for instance, provides the framework for ‘The Character 
of Holland’ and parts of ‘Upon Appleton House’; ‘A Poem upon the Death 
of his Late Highness the Lord Protector’ presents Cromwell as a leaden 
effigy (247); ‘The Nymph Complaining for the Death of her Fawn’ 
concludes with the image of the nymph ‘cut in marble’ (112); ‘On a Drop of 
Dew’ alludes to emblem literature and its characteristic combination of 
image and text; ‘The Gallery’ draws on the audience’s familiarity with ‘so- 
called subject or mythological portrait, a hybrid genre bridging the 
individual likeness and the work devoted to religious, mythological, or 
allegorical subjects’.* Technologies of vision also produce images for 
poetry: in ‘Last Instructions to a Painter’, for instance, Marvell refers to 
both the microscope (16—18) and the telescope (949-50). Visual modes of 
representation also enculture modes of reading that are specific to them, but 
can be transferred elsewhere—to other modes of visual representation, and 
to other modes of representation, including structures of verbal argument. 
Annabel Patterson describes ‘The Character of Holland’, for example, as 
‘an educated ecphrasis of the anti-Dutch pictorial broadsides’ which 
circulated in England in all three of the naval wars with the Dutch, and 
‘Upon Appleton House’ has been shown to draw on the ways in which 


illustrations of military strategy and tactics, garden design, surveying, and 
technical instrumentation envision space and construct subjectivity.’ 
Marvell’s engagement with theories of representation and the modalities 
and technologies of artistic practice was a means by which he challenged 
his readers to think anew: Marvell ‘writes poetry’, as Michael Schoenfeldt 


puts it, ‘distinguished by the imperative, at once visual and cognitive: 


“See” 4 


Jean Hagstrum characterizes Marvell’s era as the beginning of the age of 
pictorialism in English culture, citing the dissemination of prints, the 
growth of English painting, the increase in private collecting and the 
fashion for connoiseurship, and the influence of foreign travel: ‘all these 
and many other developments made possible intimate and extensive 
experience of the visual arts’. Marvell’s experience in visual culture 
included his European travels, his time in aristocratic homes and in 
government, and his exposure to architectural, theatrical, and artisanal 
works in the cities and suburbs in which he lived. But most of these facets 
of culture and education he shared with contemporaries, and they alone 
cannot explain the range, precision, and level of invention in Marvell’s use 


of the topoi and methods of visual representation in his work. Marvell’s 
perspicacity in interaction with the complexity of classical theory and the 
epistemological questions that hovered around questions about art, the 
diversity of contemporary artistic practices and examples in the world 
around him, and the invention of new ways of seeing and representing 
through scientific innovation mean that there is virtually no end to the 
number of topics in visual culture that can generate insight and intelligence 
in relation to his oeuvre. In addition, Marvell’s confidence in the aesthetic 
and epistemological fertility of the topoi of seeing distinguishes him and his 
work from that of contemporaries for whom, as Stuart Clark has 
documented, ‘vision came to be characterized by uncertainty and 
unreliability, such that access to visual reality could no longer be normally 
guaranteed’.’ Looking forward to the next generation of Marvell 
scholarship, new ways of understanding both seeing and poetry, such as 
cognitive poetics and aesthetics, and new modes of assembling evidence, 
such as the digital encoding of artistic artefacts of all sorts, will allow for 
new alignments, juxtapositions, and insights into the many dimensions of 
the visual in Marvell’s poetry and prose. 


Among the many fields of visual culture in which Marvell’s imagination 
played is that of print itself, which formed the backbone of a diverse, 
dynamic, and vibrant culture of ideas, trends, and entertainments, and will 
form the framework for the rest of this chapter. In the course of the 
seventeenth century the visual range and quality of English print improved 
dramatically. As the art and technology of engraving spread, the market for 
finer-quality illustration in printed books, and for stand-alone prints whose 
subject matter included fine arts, botany and natural history, public figures, 
geography, religion, satirical perspectives on contemporary events 
developed apace. These genres had conventions of representation and 
arrangement that induced visual modes of reading that supported and 
instantiated emerging systems of knowledge and epistemology. Print was 
also visual in a more ordinary way. Printed words were increasingly part of 
the everyday environment, especially in urban spaces: playbills and title 
pages were fixed to posts and walls, and decorative prints, rich with both 
words and images, were used for interior decoration.” Waste paper had 
several uses, including binding of other books; it also was overprinted with 
stripes and flowers to make wallpaper.!° The layout of books, broadsides, 
and prints was both material and visual, and conventions of composition 
came to be associated with particular genres: the ballad, for instance, has a 
woodcut illustration somewhere near the top, is often composed in black 
letter, is usually disposed in columns, and might well have printer’s flowers 
or other decorative elements which act as borders. A browser or a customer 
could pick out a ballad from afar, without being able to read any of the 
verbal content, and the composition mapped out the direction and order of 
reading these works. Running titles, catchwords, signatures and/or page 
numbers, title pages, pictorial frontispieces, lines, borders, and blocks were 
all features of the layout that helped readers orient themselves—their 
expectations, preferences, judgement, prior experience, and reading posture 
—to the book, broadside, or print at hand. In conjunction with the present 
intensity of scholarship in the material history of the book, these features of 
early modern print offer broad scope for those of us interested in visual 
dimensions of communication within early modern society in general, and 
English literary culture in particular. 

In the remainder of this chapter, I want to frame some questions about 
Marvell’s poetry in the context of the visual dimensions of print. I would 
like to focus, especially, on selected features that might contribute to our 


understanding of Marvell’s identity as a poet within the culture in which his 
work circulated. First, I would like to consider Marvell’s early printed 
elegies, especially the one for Henry Hastings, and the commendatory 
verses to Lucasta and Paradise Lost, in relation to the conventions of those 
forms in mid- to late-seventeenth-century print. Second, I will discuss the 
frontispiece portrait of Marvell printed in Miscellaneous Poems in the 
context of seventeenth-century frontispiece portraits of poets and in relation 
to critical reception of his work in more recent times. In each of these cases, 
visual evidence enables unique insights into Marvell and the ways in which 
he has been understood as an author or, more specifically, a poet. With these 
examples, then, I hope to demonstrate how visual evidence can be used to 
shed light on questions somewhat different than those we ask about the 
nature of perception or the status of the artistic object in Marvell’s poetry. 


ELEGIAC AND COMMENDATORY VERSE: VISUALIZING 
POETIC COMMUNITY 


Very few of Marvell’s poems—or those confidently attributed to him—were 
printed in his lifetime, as we know. Of these, two are funerary elegies, and 
two are commendatory verses. Printed funerary elegies shared many 
qualities with printed commendatory verse in early modern England. Both 
genres were increasingly popular in the course of the seventeenth century. 
The funeral elegy as a political form gained momentum in the Civil Wars, 
and proved an extremely useful means to express opinion, allegiance, and 
dissent in the decades of turmoil that followed. Hundreds of discrete 
examples survive from the century, and probably thousands of separate 
imprints were produced. Commendatory verse also becomes more and more 
popular in printed collections during the period, especially in literary 
works.'! Both genres were public forms of poetry that spoke to 
contemporary issues and topics, even as they drew upon a vast and teeming 
sea of classical, theological, and mythological tropes. And they were both 
concerned, centrally, with what writing, especially poetry, could do for the 
community in which it circulated. Elegies produce immortal memorials for 
the mortal subjects they celebrate, and thus self-consciously address the 
function of writing and of writers in the society. Commendatory poems act 


as a kind of literary criticism, offering praise that promotes aesthetic codes 
and practices. Commendatory verse was often posthumous and therefore 
elegiac; examples, such as those prefacing the first folio of Shakespeare’s 
works, show the two genres’ shared ground. On this shared ground they 
project a common conception of the poet as part of a chorus of ideal readers 
whose function was to praise, to exemplify, and to memorialize. 

Each of ‘An Elegy Upon the Death of My Lord Francis Villiers’ and 
‘Upon the Death of Lord Hastings’ is distinct and even ‘Marvellian’, but 
both poems also conform in broad strokes to the genre’s conventions as 
they had developed by the mid-century. In ‘Francis Villiers’, for instance, 
the references are topical and the allegiances, figures, and events cited are 
current. The poem’s opening address to Fame evokes ‘the world of the rival 
newsbooks’, aligning the printed elegy with an explicitly ideological, 
ephemeral, and upstart genre.!* ‘Francis Villiers’ also integrates the epitaph 
with the elegy, another feature of the emergent form: ‘And with his steel 
which did whole troops divide / He cut his epitaph on either side’ (119-20). 
In these lines the poet imagines writing as a form of heroic action, and 
heroic action as a kind of writing, which is a motif of martial elegies. “Lord 
Hastings’ is not so much concerned with contemporary political and 
ideological events as ‘Francis Villiers’, but it too strikes required notes of 
the elegiac genre: the opening conflates writing with weeping, suggesting 
both are fitting responses to death (1—8), the whole is studded with 
references to chivalric and classical mythology, and the particular and the 
general are neatly mapped on to each other. The poem concludes with the 
commonplace of epideictic verse: ‘art indeed is long, but life is short’ (60). 

In addition to verbal, tropological, and structural conventions, printed 
elegies also had visual conventions. The visual features of the elegiac genre 
helped to attract the attention of purchasers and browsers within the array of 
booksellers’ wares, and to organize the reading of the elegy itself once they 
had it in hand. The visual features also drew together the individual sheets 
into a collection that arranged the subject in relation to a community, and 
marked him/her out in public as one of the newly dead. Often these elegies 
made political statements, especially about religious affiliations and 
loyalties during the Civil Wars, the Protectorate, and the Restoration. When 
there were several about one figure the political statement was intensified, 
as it suggested a multitude of both readers and writers joining in common 
convictions and shared grief. They were most often single pages, and were 


distinguished from other kinds of broadsides by their layout. The layout 
conventionally included a title identifying the individual; a verse, usually in 
two columns, normally visually separated by a thick black line; often an 
epitaph, sometimes in Latin, following the verse; the colophon in the lower 
right; the whole often bordered in black ink printed from woodblocks, the 


grain of which is sometimes visible in the print.!> They are normally 
anonymous, and sometimes have only incomplete information about the 
printers and booksellers or stationers involved in their production. Marvell’s 
elegy for Francis Villiers is one of two surviving elegies from 1648 that 
were printed as quarto pamphlets of four leaves; the other is one of several 
elegies for Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle. The short pamphlet was 
the second most popular form for printed elegiac verse, and often shares 
visual characteristics with the single-sheet versions, including the black 
borders and two-column layout for the verse. Marvell’s elegy for Francis 
Villiers is unusually austere, lacking borders, colophon, or author name, but 
would have been recognizable as an elegy alongside other contemporary 
examples, especially those of other casualties of the Civil Wars. 

Elegies were also collected in volumes. Lachrymae Musarum, in which 
Marvell’s elegy for Henry, Lord Hastings appeared, was published in two 
editions in 1649 and 1650. In the first edition, as Nigel Smith details, 
Marvell’s poem appeared in a ‘postscript’ comprised of poems that arrived 
at the printer’s after the rest of the volume had been printed.'* In the second 
edition Marvell’s poem was moved to the middle of the main body of the 
volume, where it is preceded by verses by Robert Herrick and John 
Denham, and succeeded by one by John Hall. In the first section of the 
volume in both editions, the authors are ranked by social class, beginning 
with the Earl of Westmorland, Mildmay Fane, who is identified as ‘a 
kinsman’. But Fane—like Aston Cokayne, author of the second poem in the 
volume, and Thomas Higgons, author of the fifth item in Lachrymae 
Musarum—was a poet, and they were all people of elevated social standing 
who shared community or family ties with the deceased. While the political 
affiliations of the authors collected in the volume have attracted critical 
attention—and surely are significant—what seems to have been overlooked 
for the most part is that the volume’s authors, including the authors we now 
recognize as poets such as Marvell, Denham, Herrick, John Dryden, 
Marchamont Nedham, and Hall, form an authorial society or circle, a 
chorus of grief which acts to memorialize the subject and constitutes the 


authors of the poems in the volume as each other’s ideal audience and 
primary alliance. 

Lachrymae Musarum has distinctive compositional and visual features, 
some of which it shares with contemporary single-page elegies, and others 
of which it shares with other collections of elegies, such as Justa Edouardo 
King Naufrago (1638), which contains Milton’s ‘Lycidas’, and collections 


of commendatory verse, as we will see later in the chapter.!> The title page 
(Figure 14.1) is bordered in thick black bands, as is the subject’s name. 
Each poem prominently features the name of the deceased in the title, often 
distinguished by the use of italics or upper-case letters. Almost every poem 
starts on a fresh page, but catchwords and signature marks insinuate the 
unity of the volume. Within the visual context of the volume, Marvell’s 
poem is one of many—one of many poems ‘upon the death’; one of many 
headed by a row of printer’s flowers; one of many in which the italic 
emphases quilt the Roman type to the page; one of many pages stitched to 
the next by catchwords; one of many enclosed together in the collection, 
itself an overwhelming compendium of the tropology of grief and the 
iconography of the kind of consolation poetry—and only poetry—can 
provide (Figure 14.2). Within both the collection of single-page or 
pamphlet-style publications and volumes such as Lachrymae Musarum the 
individual poet joins others who share his/her commitments to public praise 
and censure, and his/her work joins that of those with whom s/he shares 
aesthetic and poetic ambitions. 


FIGURE 14.1. Alexander Brome et al., Lachrymae musarum (London, 1649), title page. By 
permission of the Folger Shakespeare Library. 


(43) 


BTEC TERSS 


To the 


Farl of H UNTINGDON, 


On the death of his Son. 


How fweet and Verdent would thele Lawredsbe, 


mq C) 


Had they been planted on that Bal/im-tree ! 
; ; | But what could he, good man, although he bruis'd 
| All Herbs, and them a thoufand ways infus’d > 
| All he had try'd, but all in vain, he faw, 
{ And wept, as we, without Redrefs or Law. 
For Aas (alas) isbut.the Heavens {port ; 
And Art indeed is Long, but Life is Shorr. 


ANDREW MARVEt, 
My Lord, 


Ould any Tears our Miferies remove, 
Redeem our Loffes, or aflwage our Love, 
lek were you, though you paid for ev'ry Tear 
ås rich a Jewel as the rest can bear, 

And did, for ev'ry Sigh or Groan, difpenfe 
Anod’rous Tempeft of Mafle Frankincenfe, 

Bot thefe impoffible Withes cannot finde 
Aplace ; and are but fcatter’d by the Winde. 
The Laws by which the World is govern’d, are 
As Indifpenfable as Regular. 

Aperifht Flower can from that Central fire 
That lurks within its feed, next Spring afpire 
D Unto 


FIGURE 14.2. Alexander Brome et al., Lachrymae musarum (London, 1650), insertion leaf 2 verso 
and leaf D1 recto. By permission of the Folger Shakespeare Library. 


Commendatory poems prefacing volumes of poetry were also 
commonplace in the seventeenth century. They promoted works to 
prospective buyers, and gave guidance to readers. They acted as a kind of 
critical forum: 


In the absence of other forms of literary criticism by practicing poets, these poems provide 
clues to what poets of the era thought their peers were trying to achieve in verse, by what 


means, and with what degree of success. !° 


Marvell’s poem ‘To his Noble Friend Mr. Richard Lovelace, upon his 
Poems’ is one of seventeen poems prefacing Lovelace’s Lucasta. The first 
poem is by Lovelace himself, and dedicates the volume to his sister, Anne; 
it is followed by poems in English, Latin, and Greek by Lovelace’s family 
members and several colleagues in the King’s army. These arrays establish 


Lovelace’s primary and secondary loyalties, to family and to the King’s 
army, and they imply political and ideological positions. But what brings 
these voices together is that they are poets (however bad some of their 
poems might be). In praising Lovelace in choral fashion, they also praise 
each other, in the same reflexive epideictic loop that elegies require—the 
fact that they have all written poems of praise of such an object testifies to 
their good taste and knowledge of poetry. In this collection, the ties of 
family, of allegiance, and of education serve to enable poetry, as if poetry is 
the apotheosis of companionship, familiarity, and shared culture. In these 
respects, commendatory verse and elegiac poetry overlap. 

Collections of commendatory verse, like elegies, have visual 
characteristics. Like most such collections, the poems in Lucasta are printed 
as a continuous set, without page breaks unless they are required by the 
casting off. Hard lines are printed between verses, separating them without 
detaching them from each other. The font size in this collection changes in 
the course of the twenty pages of poems, but the use of italic for the English 
and Latin verse, and Roman for titles, is consistent. Crowded together, 
bound with the work of the object of praise, these poems visually form a 
community of poets: materially and visually they incorporate the ideal 
audience into the volume itself, creating a seamless social world for poetry. 
Readers are encouraged to see authors of commendatory verse as members 
of a community of practice, a practice that includes both expert reading and 
accomplished writing. In modern editions (normally author-centric, or 
anthologies of exemplary period pieces) these poems, and their elegiac 
sisters, are severed from their visual and material contexts, and recast in 
isolation. Separating Marvell’s works in these genres from their contexts 
erases important clues about Marvell’s sense of himself as a poet in his 
early years, and the public’s perception of his work. It is as if we were to 
cut out the image of an individual from a group photograph: without the 
context, it is hard for us to tell what the gesture means, what the pose 
implies, why that haircut. The separation seems especially ironic in the case 
of Marvell, whose tethers to the social, political, and ideological 
frameworks of his era are notoriously slippery. 

The commendatory poem by Marvell that is normally reproduced in 
something resembling its original form is ‘On Mr. Milton’s Paradise Lost’. 
Nigel Smith situates the poem and its appearance in the second edition 
(1674) of Milton’s epic in terms of Dryden’s attempt to dramatize the poem 


and the debate over rhyme.!? The poem is immediately and tendentiously 
concerned, then, with contemporary literary politics and practice. Indeed, 
Smith remarks on its modernity, saying the poem ‘is also very much a part 


of the new age of controversial, satirical verse’.'® But it is also concerned 
with history in two respects. The first of these histories is the particular 
history of reading by Marvell’s persona. The speaker remembers the past in 
which he ‘misdoubted’ Milton’s intent (1. 6) but charts his reformation, how 
he grew ‘less severe’ as he read (11—12): 


But I am now convinced, and none will dare 
Within thy labours to pretend a share. 
Thou hast not missed one thought that could be fit, 
And all that was improper dost omit: 
So that no room is here for writers left, 
But to detect their ignorance or theft. 
(25-30) 


The other historical dimension to the poem is that of poetry itself. Readers 
recognize the sound of Milton’s verse within Marvell’s commendation, 
beginning with the echo of ‘Sonnet XVP in the opening line (‘When I 
beheld the poet blind, yet bold’), and continuing with the vocabulary, 
mythological references, imagery, and prosody, but the poem’s frame of 
reference reaches further. Andrew Shifflett ties the poem through ‘verbal, 
formal, and philosophical similarities’ to Jonson’s commendatory verse to 


Thomas May’s translation of Lucan’s Pharsalia.!? As Shifflett puts it, ‘to 
praise Milton in a Jonsonian manner is, in this outstanding case, to praise 
him for having written a Lucanic poem’; the poem creates a conversation 


between poets, in which Marvell discourses with his mentors.7° In doing so 
the poem draws on the ways in which commendatory verse visually and 
materially constitutes the ideal community of practice, men who are both 
expert readers of poetry and successful writers of the same. The closing of 
the poem deftly balances the two functions of commendatory verse, to 
represent both readers and writers: 


I too transported by the mode [of rhyme] offend, 
And while I meant to praise thee must commend. 
Thy verse created like thy theme sublime, 
In number, weight, and measure, needs not rhyme. 
(51-4) 


And as the reader of the second edition of Paradise Lost closes the book 
s/he also encloses both Marvell and Milton together within the pages of the 
‘slender book’ (2), reading and writing—together—forever. Funerary 
elegies and commendatory verse generically encoded authority as a 
collective and public function in early modern England. The printed forms 
of these works cast these values in a material and visual form. The presence 
of Marvell’s work in these texts signals his affiliation with the social and 
aesthetic values of poetry they represent. 


FRONTISPIECE PORTRAITS: VISUALIZING AUTHORIAL 
IDENTITY 


One of the touchstones of our understanding of Marvell’s identity as a poet 
is the portrait engraved as a frontispiece for the 1681 publication of 
Miscellaneous Poems. Like funerary elegies and commendatory verse, 
printed frontispiece portraits of poets increased in popularity in the course 
of the seventeenth century. ‘From low and fairly consistent numbers 
throughout the sixteenth century, the number of books containing author 
portraits undergoes an explosion after around 1610’! Examples of 
frontispiece portraits prefacing books of poetry include collections of poetry 
by John Donne (1633), George Herbert (1641), William Prynne (1641), 
John Milton (Poems: 1645; Paradise Lost: 1678 and 1688; Poetical Works: 
1695), John Suckling (1646), John Hall (1646), Robert Herrick (1648), 
Henry Wotton (1650), Alexander Brome (1661), Katherine Philips (1667), 
Francis Quarles (1674), Thomas Flatman (1682), Edmund Waller (1682), 
Aphra Behn (1684), Anne Killigrew (1686), and the Earl of Rochester 
(1691). Classical authors such as Ovid (1672), Martial (1656), and Horace 
(1666) were also represented in printed portraits at the opening of volumes 
of poetry attributed to them. Normally the frontispiece portrait shows the 
author’s head and shoulders (sometimes arms and hands), often depicted as 
framed, as if hanging on a wall or resting on a shelf; sometimes the image is 
of sculpture resting on a plinth. The author’s name is almost always 
included in the engraving, and many versions also include a verse that 
praises the author, but refers the reader who seeks the essence of the author 
to the verse. 


For books of poetry, the authorial portrait could serve to introduce 
aspects of the poetry’s style, genre, themes, and approaches. John 
Suckling’s Fragmenta Aurea is prefaced with an author portrait in the first 
edition of 1646 and in subsequent issues of 1648 and 1658. In the William 
Marshall engraving, Suckling’s face, cloak, and sleeve are copied from the 
Van Dyck painting of him (c.1637-—8); the author enters, therefore, in a 
swathe of aristocratic entitlement and within a puff of ottum. Many of the 
details of the illustration insinuate classicism: the draped clothes, the foliage 
wreath around the head, the stone chest, the verse inscribed on the lozenge 
as if carved there, the banderoles on which appear Latin words. The verse 
on the lozenge repeats the ever-fresh sentiment of such poems, that 
‘Drawne by the Pencill here yow find / His Forme, by his owne Pen his 
mind’. These features bolstered Suckling’s posthumous reputation, 
especially as an author of classical-style verse. For the publisher, the 
investment in the Marshall engraving paid off: Suckling’s ‘works circulated 
widely in manuscript during his lifetime and, published posthumously by 
Humphrey Moseley, were bought in large numbers and read with eagerness 
and admiration during the interregnum and after’??? Similarly, the 
posthumous publication in 1667 of Katherine Philips’s Poems includes a 
frontispiece portrait by William Faithorne of the author. Philips is depicted 
as a living statue—a bust with a bust and lively eyes.” The classicism of 
this illustration lies in its aesthetic references to carved-stone draperies, 
architectural niches, and lettered plinths. The hairstyle, the neckerchief, and 
the stoic demeanour also reflect the classical aesthetics espoused by the 
matchless Orinda. These details suggest that the frontispiece portrait of 
Philips puts her forward as a poet who upholds emergent neo-classical 
ambitions for poetry: that it echo the harmony, proportions, and beauty of 
the ideal order, and that in doing so it represent virtue and truth. 
Frontispiece portraits of Francis Quarles, whose biographer calls him 
‘probably the most successful English poet of his age’, all of which derive 
from a 1644 engraving by William Marshall, display his religious 
convictions in his austere dress and in the gesture of his hand to his heart, 
but also attach these values to writing: in versions of the image printed 
between the 1645 publication of Solomons Recantation, the 1663 issue of 
Emblemes, and finally the Divine Poems in 1680, Quarles holds a pen in his 


right hand.4 


These examples show that iconography and stylistic features could guide 
the purchaser and reader of collections of poetry towards volumes that 
would appeal to their aesthetic, political, and religious values. But the ways 
in which the frontispiece portrait represented the contents and purposes of 
the poetry they preface were contingent and opportunistic, as a review of 
frontispiece portraits of Milton shows. The 1645 Poems features a portrait 
by William Marshall that is rich with the iconography of classicism: the 
draperies, the acres of lustrous fabric, the muses that surround the frame, 
the (mocking) Greek inscription, and the Latin motto all emphasize the 
classicism of the collection, characterized by Humphrey Moseley as ‘ever- 
green’ laurels in ‘The Stationer to the Reader’. The William Faithorne 
frontispiece portrait of Milton which first appeared in The History of Britain 
in 1670, and was reused or re-engraved for several more issues of different 
works by Milton in the seventeenth century, is more familiar to us, as it 
appears on the cover of Barbara K. Lewalski’s biography and of most issues 
of Milton Quarterly, and Milton Studies uses a version after Faithorne from 
the eighteenth century. However, the 1688 fourth edition of Paradise Lost 
was prefaced by a newly wrought portrait by Robert White, featuring a 
baroque frame on which cherub heads are grafted on to a thick vine 
entwined with carved stone. This image and the volume in which it appears 
was much larger than the earlier printed portraits, and featured in a larger 
and more luxurious volume. It ‘was bought by subscription by many of the 
most influential readers in England, and thereafter the poem came to be 


widely regarded as England’s national epic’.*> This portrait, with the frame 
and verse, was used in the 1691 and 1692 editions of Paradise Lost, and the 
1695 Poetical Works. These portraits of Milton, then, were ‘strategic 
elements of publication’ of early modern printing, connecting political and 


social values, aesthetic precepts, and the individual featured in the portrait 


with would-be buyers and readers.” 


The frontispiece portrait of Marvell which appeared in the 1681 
posthumous edition of Miscellaneous Poems (and in the 1726 edition) was 
engraved from the oil painting known as the Nettleton portrait, which is 
usually dated between 1660 and 1665.7’ The Nettleton was not the only 
portrait of Marvell done in his lifetime: George Vertue attributed a painting 
of Marvell to Peter Lely (Kelliher), and there is another portrait in oil of 
Marvell at Trinity College, Cambridge, that is attributed to Godfrey Kneller 
(1646-1723); Kneller moved to London in 1676, so the painting may be 


from life (if it is indeed by Kneller). Marvell’s portrait was engraved and re- 
engraved periodically during the eighteenth and into the nineteenth 
centuries as prints that could be used as frontispieces, for extra illustration, 
or for decorative purposes. Examples include engravings by James Basire 
(1776) for Thompson’s edition of Marvell’s Works, by Giovanni Battista 
Cipriani for Hollis (engraved in 1760, but not printed until 1780), by John 
Raphael Smith (published in 1802), by William Read (early nineteenth 
century), and by J. W. Cook (1832), all of which survive in the collection of 
the National Portrait Gallery, and most of which came to the National 


Portrait Gallery in Grangerized collections.’ As Stephen Orgel remarks 
about portraits of Shakespeare, portraits of Marvell provide ‘a remarkable 


index to a whole complex of critical attitudes’.2” In a broad sense, the 
images of Marvell correspond to the general tenor of aesthetic values of 
their eras: the Cipriani and Basire examples (the latter of which is directly 
derived from the former) celebrate him as a classical author and Republican 
politician, while Smith’s 1802 mezzotint (which medium allows for a 
greater degree of murk and mystery) suggests a Romantic hero. In modern 
times, a portrait of Marvell is the most popular choice for the covers of 
biographies, collections of poems, and even essays. The source of this 
portrait image is usually the Nettleton painting, but sometimes the 
attributed-to-Kneller and at least once (in the inset portrait on the cover of 
The Cambridge Companion to Andrew Marvell) a painting by Vincent 
Galloway, now in the Guildhall Collection of Hull Museums, dated 1952, 
and very like the would-be Kneller. 

Unlike the images of Suckling, Philips, and Quarles, the 1681 
frontispiece to Miscellaneous Poems (Figure 14.3), like the painting from 
which it derives, seems to give us little indication of the kind of poetry to 
expect in the volume, and little biographical or cultural information about 
the figure identified as author. The only distinctive and persistent element of 
Marvell’s engraved portraits is the collar, which derives from the Nettleton 
painting. The collar is suggestive of a religious affiliation: four other works 
published in 1681 feature portraits of authors with similar collars, and each 
of those (Richard Baxter, Thomas Doolittle, Thomas Manton, and John 
Flavell) is a member of the dissenting or nonconforming clergy. The 
prominence of the collar in the engraving and in subsequent versions likely 
refers to Marvell’s attack on Samuel Parker for the latter’s opposition to 
greater tolerance of nonconformity. More importantly, the collar connects 


Marvell iconographically with the 1670 Faithorne engraving of Milton, in 
which Milton wears a similar collar. This citation of the Milton portrait 
bolsters the affiliation with Milton and with Milton’s politics and views that 
has long been a commonplace of Marvell criticism. In the 1776 Basire 
engraving (Figure 14.4) Marvell is identified in the inscription that 
accompanies the portrait first as parliamentarian, second as ‘the friend and 
protector of John Milton’, and third as a Republican, ‘as great as those who 
at Philippi for their country fell’. Perhaps most striking in this respect is a 
portrait not of Marvell but of Milton, a mezzotint by John Faber, Jr, that 
was published in New memoirs of the life and poetical works of Mr. John 
Milton by Francis Peck in 1740. The Milton it depicts—swarthy, round- 
cheeked, with fleshy lids, arched brows, a shiny full head of hair and a thin 
moustache that rides high above the upper lip—is not the Milton we know 
as, in virtually every respect, it resembles the traditional image of Marvell 
derived from the Nettleton portrait (Figure 14.5). 


FIGURE 14.3. Andrew Marvell, Miscellaneous Poems (London: Printed for Robert Boulter, 1681), 
frontispiece. By permission of the National Portrait Gallery, London. 


FIGURE 14.4. James Basire, ‘Andrew Marvell’ (1776). By permission of the National Portrait Gallery, 


London. 


z 7 S Faber fevat 
Johannes Miltonita ; 
arc annam elatis crv 
Cedite ROMANT Scriptores, cedite GRAIL Propert 
Firo ornatjsimo CETHBERTO CONSTABLE de Yurton Conftable ve Gre. 
Ebor. fadadews hanc rnerite votevarn DRAB. Francis Peck, A- Mo. 


FIGURE 14.5. John Faber, Jr, ‘Johannes Miltonus’ (1740). By permission of the National Portrait 
Gallery, London. 


The author portrait of Marvell, then, reinforces the identity he casts for 
himself in ‘On Mr. Milton’s Paradise Lost’ as a companion poet to Milton, 
as Milton’s finest reader and his most original imitator. Like the Droeshut 
engraving of Shakespeare, first published in the 1623 folio, the Nettleton 
portrait ‘has come to seem normative’ in our times as a representation of 
Marvell.°° Likewise, the affiliation of Marvell with the political and 
poetical values represented by Milton is a touchstone of modern criticism. 
T. S. Eliots opinions about Marvell, published in the Times Literary 
Supplement in 1921, repeatedly ally Marvell with Milton, who are ‘Puritan’ 
poets who blend ‘wit and magniloquence’ (when their wit is not ‘stifled by 


erudition’), and who are, admirably, men of their times. In a sense we have 
this affiliation to thank for the fact that Marvell enjoys the reputation he 
now does: Eliot’s essay “pointed the way to a major critical reassessment’ 
that was led by H. M. Margoliouth’s 1927 Oxford edition of the Poems and 


Letters, and Pierre Legouis’s biographical and critical study of 1928.7! And 
perhaps the subtle reference to Milton in the frontispiece portrait to 
Miscellaneous Poems crystallizes the ambiguous and uncertain poetic 
identity that we do sense in Marvell, as Smith describes: 


Jonson, Milton, Herrick, Cowley, Davenant, Katherine Philips all took pains to make their 
voices major, distinctive and above or beyond the tradition that had formed them. Marvell is 
a poet who denied this sense of poetic egotism by a form of studied imitation (echoing all of 
the people named above and many more) but who nonetheless made a virtue of and indeed a 


highly creative resource of being other men’s (and women’s) mirrors.*” 


The author portrait serves as an ‘expression of an individuality that gives 
authenticity to the work’.*? It functions as a prosopopoeia for Foucault’s 
author-function and provides a ‘face’ for the complex of social, economic, 
juridical, and educational relations that produce discourse. The authorial 
portrait was also a site of interpretation for the reader, who read the image 
‘within the contexts of historical, ideological, and cultural constructions of 


representation and identity’.** While the authorial portrait ‘helped to efface 
the stigmatizing association of print with merchandising’, it also, 
paradoxically, ‘underlined the status of book as commodity’ as it made the 
book more valuable and distinctive as a book, and could also be detached 


and displayed separately.’ We can see the portrait of Marvell in the 1681 
Miscellaneous Poems performing in all of these ways—it provides a single 
voice for the poems, it represents the class and demeanour of the poet, and 
it, along with the size and quality of the volume itself, expresses the 
material and cultural value of the book. But the particular iconography of 
the portrait expresses Marvell’s affiliation with Milton, and therefore 
embeds his identity in a more complex and important poetic conversation 
than most author portraits can. 


CONCLUSION 


Annabel Patterson, in Marvell: The Writer in Public Life, reads Marvell’s 
portraits as a supplement to the poetry and life. The Marvell of the Nettleton 
portrait, for Patterson, is slack and unmanly, in contrast to the poems he 
wrote: 


One of our surprises, as readers of Marvell’s taut and teasing lyric poems, is coming face to 
face for the first time with the heavy features painted, perhaps, by Sir Peter Lely ... big nose, 
pouchy cheeks and chin, mouth too full for a man, especially in the lower lip, the whole not 
so much redeemed as rendered problematic by the fine wide eyes and challenging gaze that 


characterize so many of Lely’s portraits.*° 


In the 1681 engraving, writes Patterson, ‘the face is still heavier, the hair 
longer and more wig-like, the plain jerkin now swathed in a cloak, the eyes 


warier over deep bags, the mouth sensuous no longer’.*’ The contrast 
between the two produces biography: 


If we allow this series to represent the life, a narrative of Marvell’s gaze over the Revolution 
and the Restoration, the story, like the face, succumbs to the pull of gravity. Whatever self- 
contradictions were residual in the ‘Nettleton’ portrait (and we can perhaps imagine the 
‘Nectaren, and curious Peach’ had once or twice reached themselves into those invisible 
hands), those who presented his image to a reading public in 1681 wished him to be admired 


for dourer, more reliable features.>® 


Patterson’s enthusiastic over-reading is typical of the literary critical 
approach to visual evidence: while literature requires deep contextualization 
and close reading within generic conventions and the potentialities of the 
language, visual materials offer themselves up like ripe fruit on the branch, 
ready to be picked and eaten. 

Increased access to primary materials of early modern print culture, 
especially in digital facsimile, enable us to contextualize visual evidence 
and to develop an understanding of how they might have been read by 
contemporary audiences. In turn, this kind of evidence can lead to deeper 
understanding of how poets imagined themselves and their work in relation 
to their audiences, their genres and modes, and their peers. Michael 
Schoenfeldt says that Marvell’s ‘poetry is distinguished by a remarkable 
responsiveness to the full range of the visual and plastic arts, from painting 
to sculpture and architecture’.*’ We can add that Marvell’s works in print 
and in manuscript were themselves visual objects that were part of the 
material cultures that shaped their reception, preservation, reproduction, and 
later reputation. Considering them as such changes our perception of those 
works. Writing about Marvell and Royalist poetry, James Loxley suggests 


an understanding of Royalist poetry as a collective project of fabrication, the joint telling of 
stories rather than the simple expression of individual minds. Looked at this way, writing a 
poem becomes less the smooth translation of deep mind to paper, and more the participation 


in an activity with an externally established (though shifting) set of norms and boundaries.”” 


Seeing Marvell’s printed elegies and commendatory verses in the context of 
their inclusion in ‘a collective project of fabrication’ challenges our 
inclinations to categorize and fix political and ideological identities as a 
substrate to poetic demeanours. Seeing the 1681 portrait of Marvell in 
relation to other author portraits from the period, and subsequent versions 
of the Marvell portrait, challenges our desire for a composed and handsome 
face (‘A leveled space, as smooth and plain, / As cloths for Lely stretched 
and plain’ (‘Upon Appleton House’, 442-3)) for our poets, including the 
chameleon Marvell. 
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CHAPTER 15 


HELEN WILCOX 


‘MOSAIC OF THE AIR’: MARVELL’S IDEAS OF MUSIC 


‘Waart Passion cannot MUSICK raise and quell!’ exclaims the speaker in 
Dryden’s ‘Song for St Cecilia’s Day’ (1687).! The assumed answer to this 
rhetorical question is, of course, that there is no passion beyond the reach of 
music’s overwhelming power. Dryden gives voice in this poem to an 
admiration for the beneficial effects of music widely shared among early 
modern writers. In parallel with poetry, music was almost universally 
regarded by English Renaissance poets and theorists as a source of beauty 
and inspiration that could profoundly influence any who heard it. Sir Philip 
Sidney describes music in his Apology for Poetry (1595) as ‘the most divine 
striker of the senses’, while Lorenzo in The Merchant of Venice makes great 
claims for the ‘sweet power of music’, arguing that anyone who is ‘not 
moved with concord of sweet sounds’ is unworthy of being trusted.” George 
Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie (1589) considers music to be a kindred 
art to verse in its melodic and rhythmic affectiveness, and characterizes 
poetic metre as ‘a kind of Musicke’, being ‘tunable and melodious’.* Poetry 
and music were commonly seen as natural partners, being represented 
together by the classical god Apollo, and founded upon the same shared 
principles of harmony and order. Thomas Jordan, writing in the 1650s, 
suggests that the partnership between poetic ‘Word’ and musical ‘Note’ in 
songs is so intimate that he personifies the two arts as ‘Lovers’ since, as a 


result of their closeness, ‘One speaks what th’ other thinks’.* To offer praise 
for music, as Dryden does, is thus, by implication, to elevate poetry too. 
According to Milton in ‘At a Solemn Music’, the singing voice and spoken 
verse are so closely related that they are siblings, ‘sphere-born harmonious 
sisters’, and both are divinely ordained ‘pledges of heaven’s joy’. Milton’s 
celebration of the sister arts, highlighting their ideal relationship and 
heavenly origins, recalls Sidney’s succinct definition of poetry in his 
Apology: a poem is, simply, ‘planet-like music’. This Platonic 
understanding of music and poetry as interlinked in emulating the 
perfection of creation, especially epitomized in the unheard music of the 
planetary spheres, becomes a commonplace in the early modern period. In a 
poem printed in 1659, Richard Lovelace describes the inherent harmony of 
the universe as ‘the Notes and Anthemes of the Spheres’ which are, in turn, 


echoed in the words and music of a song that can ‘Ravish’ its listeners.’ Sir 
Thomas Browne, writing in Religio Medici (1642) about his love of music, 
goes further than most in admitting that he gains pleasure from listening to 
all kinds of music (even including songs heard in the tavern), since for him 
music can never reflect anything other than ‘that Harmony, which 
intellectually sounds in the eares of God’.® 

Bearing in mind, then, the early modern cultural context—the 
widespread admiration for music, the conviction that poetry and music are 
closely comparable in nature, and the sense that their shared power comes 
from the heavens—this chapter aims to consider the ways in which we 
might specifically characterize the relationship between music and the 
poetry of Andrew Marvell. To what extent does Marvell share these 
assumptions about the sibling arts, and in what ways do such views shape 
or infiltrate his work? The most appropriate starting point for this 
investigation is Marvell’s own explicit consideration of the subject, his 
poem ‘Music’s Empire’, first published in his Miscellaneous Poems of 1681 
but probably written between 1650 and 1652. The six stanzas form a 
creation narrative, telling of the evolution of music through a sustained 
metaphor of the growth of a natural, spiritual, or political ‘empire’. The 
poem begins with a rewriting of the opening of the Bible when, according 
to the author of the book of Genesis, the ‘earth was without form’ and ‘the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters’ (Genesis 1:1, 2). In 
Marvell’s equivalently nascent landscape, the spirit (for which the Hebrew 


word also means breath or wind) takes the form of the ‘jarring winds’ that 
make a lonely music among the rocks and water: 


First was the world as one great cymbal made, 
Where jarring winds to infant Nature played. 
All music was a solitary sound, 
To hollow rocks and murm’ring fountains bound. 
(1—4) 


The rounded shape of the earth suggests a primeval musical instrument, a 
cymbal on which the winds play to entertain the creation in its infancy. The 
first music, though occurring naturally, does not make a positive 
impression: it is ‘jarring’ and antisocial, ‘a solitary sound’. The basic 
prerequisites of music are present—something ‘hollow’, with which to 
make sounds to accompany a ‘murm’ring’ voice—but the implication is, 
quite literally, disconcerting, without concert or harmony. Unlike an Aeolian 
harp, that wind-strummed instrument so favoured by the Romantic poets as 
an emblem of nature’s music and the awakening of the imagination, 
Marvell’s ‘great cymbal’, his image of primitive musicality, gives rise to 
music that is discordant and isolating.? Though no human being is present 
in this scene, there is an implicit feeling of disharmony, as though the Fall 
has already occurred. 

From this somewhat austere starting point, the movement of the poem 
can only be upwards, as music’s progress begins, and its effects shift from 
fragmentation to more harmonious sounds: 


Jubal first made the wilder Notes agree; 
And Jubal tuned Music’s first Jubilee: 
He called the echoes from their sullen cell, 
And built the organ’s city where they dwell. 
(5-8) 


In keeping with his narrative of creation, Marvell chooses Jubal, ‘the father 
of all such as handle the harp or organ’ (Genesis 4:21), as the first human 
musician to intervene and reorder the earth’s soundscape. What Jubal builds 
in Marvell’s account is not only an organ—here imagined as a metaphorical 
‘city’ full of echoing pipes—but also concord among the sounds that were 
formerly wild or sullen. Using appropriately musical vocabulary, Marvell 
depicts Jubal as ‘tuning’ the notes so that they ‘agree’— literally, are in 


harmony with one another.!? Music is civilized by this process: wildness is 
tamed and social accord is established. The result is a ‘Jubilee’, a time of 
emancipation (Leviticus 25:9-17) as well as a celebration involving noise 
and exultation (OED 5). As Nigel Smith points out in his edition, the root of 
the Hebrew word for jubilee, ‘yobel’, means a ram’s horn.'! Marvell thus 
brilliantly expresses the drawing together of music into harmonious 
festivity by his choice of ‘Jubilee’ and its association with the horn, both a 
musical instrument and an early drinking vessel. 

As the poem develops, so too does Marvell’s metaphor of music as a 
microcosm, a small version (in this case) of the natural world and human 
society. Having envisaged an organ—that quintessential composite musical 
instrument—as a city, the next stage is to people it and expand music’s 
colonies through the procreation of sounds: 


Each sought a consort in that lovely place; 
And virgin trebles wed the manly bass. 
From whence the progeny of numbers new 
Into harmonious colonies withdrew. 
(9-12) 


Marvell represents music as a kind of marriage of sounds, the intercourse of 
contrasting principles: high and low, female and male, purity and strength. 
Among his early modern contemporaries writing about music, marital 
metaphors of this kind were frequently used for the partnership of music 


with words; Thomas Campion, for instance, writes of his compositional 


process as a ‘coupling’ of the ‘words and notes lovingly together’.!* 


However, in Marvell’s vision it is the echoing sounds themselves that seek 
and find partners among their opposites. A similar conceit is used in 
Crashaw’s ‘Musicks Duell’ (published in 1646), though in Crashaw’s poem 
the difference between the sounds is an obstacle to courtship: the 
‘grumbling Base ... disdaines the Trebles Grace’ [emphasis added].!* By 
contrast, Marvell’s virginal trebles successfully ‘wed’ the ‘manly’ bass 
sounds, each taking one as their ‘consort’. The choice of noun here is 
significant: Marvell does not use the more obvious term ‘spouse’, but 
instead chooses ‘consort’, a word with the same meaning but also 
signifying a group who gather together to make harmonious sounds. 4 
George Herbert uses the equivalent verb in his joyous poem ‘Easter’ when 
inviting his ‘heart and lute’ to ‘consort’ in making music with the Holy 


Spirit; his speaker in ‘Employment’ (1), a little less sure of himself, urges 


God to ‘place’ him and allow him to play ‘in thy consort’.!> Marvell’s use 
of ‘consort’ thus suggests that the sounds are not only finding marriage 
partners but also, in doing so, forming a sociable musical ensemble, a 
‘consort? of viols or other similar instruments. The results—their 
‘progeny’—are described as ‘numbers new’, a phrase which not only hints 
at the expanding population but also draws on the shared vocabulary of 
music and poetry since both artistic forms are spoken of as ‘numbers’ as 
well as measures or songs. Though the poem plots the course of music’s 
development, it is importantly doing so in verse; the close connection 
between poetry and music is never far from the surface. 

At this point the poem follows the movement of music’s ‘progeny’ from 
the city into the ‘colonies’, picking up on the preceding stanza’s imperial 
metaphor with its suggestions of the benevolent spread of influence and 
variety. A kind of family tree of instruments and sounds grows through the 
stanza: 


Some to the lute, some to the viol went, 
And others chose the cornet eloquent. 
These practising the wind, and those the wire, 
To sing men’s triumphs, or in heaven’s choir. 
(13-16) 


In Marvell’s distinctive conception of the rise of music, the numerous 
‘progeny’ of sounds are given the autonomy of choice, picking their 
instruments on which to practise and through which to express the history 
of earthly and heavenly experience. In addition to the range of pitch and 
tone suggested in the previous stanza, this stanza introduces a variety of 
instrumental types, including those plucking or bowing strings (‘wire’)— 
such as the lute and viol—and those such as the cornet or singing voice, 
using human breath (‘wind’). Since the poem begins with the percussive 
cymbal and progresses through organ and voice to strings and wind, the 
musical genealogy is virtually complete with these lines. So, too, is the 
sense of music’s functions, whose entire compass is contained in the final 
line of the stanza. Mortal ‘triumphs’ and immortal joys are the twin 
concerns of celebratory music, and both earth and heaven are the contexts 
in which it gives delight. 


The climax of the poem is the assertion that music brings together all of 
these multiplying sounds and instruments, partnerships and purposes, into 
one concerted ‘noise’: 


Then Music, the mosaic of the air, 
Did of all these a solemn noise prepare: 
With which she gained the empire of the ear, 
Including all between the earth and sphere. 
(17-20) 


Suddenly, at this late stage in the poem, music is personified as a female 
imperial power winning the greatest prize, dominance over all hearing. She 
achieves a ‘solemn noise’, a musical composition for a great feast day or 
solemnity, by coordinating all the vocal and instrumental sounds that have 


emerged from chaos in the course of the poem.! Together they make a 
‘mosaic of the air’, which is surely the finest phrase of the poem. The word 
‘mosaic’, in true Marvellian fashion, crams together a range of meanings. 
Its primary reference is to a work of art made up of fragments set together 
into an expressive or decorative whole—an apt metaphor since the essence 
of music is an aural kaleidoscope of notes, timbres and interspersed silence. 
Hidden within the punning sound of the word ‘mosaic’, however, are 
several further meanings, including the word ‘music’ itself, as well as the 
‘muse’ upon whose inspiration the musician and poet rely. Marvell was 
undoubtedly also conscious of the biblical overtones of ‘mosaic’, meaning 
‘of Moses’. The Mosaic books of the Old Testament are strongly present in 
the poem, from the retelling of the creation story in the opening stanza, 
through the presiding figure of Jubal (rather than, say, the more 
conventional St Cecilia, the patron saint of music), to the idea of music 
holding a ‘Jubilee’, as the Jews did in their exile. The additional biblical 
sense of ‘mosaic’ also implies that music has the potential authority in the 
‘air’ that the Mosaic tradition possesses on the page. It should be noted that 
‘air’, meaning primarily the atmosphere in which humans breathe as well as 
the breath itself used in singing and in blowing instruments, is also a pun on 
both an ‘ayre’ (song) and ‘ear’. Alongside all these secondary meanings, 
there is a tension inherent in the basic phrase ‘mosaic of the air’ that stems 
from the paradoxical combination of a very tactile and material object, a 
mosaic made of broken pieces of glass or ceramic, with its absolute 
opposite, the transparent and immaterial ‘air’. Music is, by implication, 


miraculous: as Donald Friedman has succinctly commented on Marvell’s 


phrase, it makes ‘the insubstantial solid’.!’ This poetic effect is, of course, 
precisely what music itself also achieves. 

What is the ultimate purpose of music’s great victory over the senses, 
especially the realm of hearing, as narrated here by Marvell? What is the 
effect of its dominance over an empire spreading from earth to the edge of 
heaven? The final stanza, rather than offering further aggrandizing claims, 
cuts music down to size by showing it to be the servant of another 
conqueror: 


Victorious sounds! Yet here your homage do 
Unto a gentler conqueror than you; 
Who though he flies the music of his praise, 
Would with you Heaven’s hallelujahs raise. 
(21-4) 


The poem’s magnificent account of an imagined course of music’s history 
turns out not to be a work of homage for music, but a mere preliminary to 
the praise of someone else—though who that might have been remains 
unclear. Judging by the likely date of the poem, and the use of the 
unexpected verb ‘withdrew’ for the action of colonialization in the third 
stanza, it is possible that Marvell had in mind his patron Lord Fairfax, who 
made the decision to withdraw from the political fray to Nun Appleton in 
1650. Bearing in mind, however, that Oliver Cromwell was a great lover of 
music renowned for holding concerts in his own household, the Lord 
Protector himself could be the person optimistically described as a ‘gentler 
conqueror’ than the imperial power of music. Both of these possible 
candidates are praised for their modesty, too, in not wishing to hear ‘the 
music of [their own] praise’. The adjective ‘gentler’, on the other hand, as a 
description of the conqueror who is addressed, invites a reading of this 
poem as ultimately turning towards Christ, who conquered death by 
submitting humbly to it. This interpretation is possibly supported by the use 
of an initial capital for ‘He’ in the first edition. Whichever addressee is 
favoured, what is clear by the end of the poem is that music, though a 
triumphant force in itself, will always remain a means to express 
‘hallelujahs’ to a higher object of praise. 

In the context of seventeenth-century assumptions about music, 
Marvell’s fascinating poem strikes some unusual, even discordant, notes. 


Unlike most of his contemporaries, Marvell does not depict music as an 
echo of an idealized, unheard music of the spheres. His music starts from 
below, with earthy sounds that are, at first, ‘jarring’, ‘wild’, and sullen’. 
Music’s ingredients are ‘sound’ and ‘noise’, terms suggesting imperfection 
that must be shaped and refined. The person identified as responsible for 
this task is Jubal, one of the descendants of Cain and thus tainted by the 
consequences of the Fall. Marvell’s musical world is driven by the need for 
tough and determined post-lapsarian recovery and expansion, though the 
progress of music’s empire does lead eventually to harmonious consorts 
(both musical and marital). The poem ends by anticipating heavenly music, 
but there is never a sense of music itself as ‘sphere-born’, to quote Milton’s 
phrase. When the ‘sphere’ is mentioned in Marvell’s penultimate stanza, it 
marks the boundary of music’s empire, not its heavenly origins. Perhaps 
most revealing of all is Marvell’s choice of the language of empire in which 
to relate the history of music’s rise to greatness. His positive emphasis is on 
the rich variety of musical sounds, vocal ranges, and types of instrument, 
whose groupings appear to be a model for human social structures 
(marriages, cities, colonies) and whose governance seems to be a political 
ideal of benevolent imperialism. Is the poem actually about music at all, or 
is it an allegory of the political career of its unspecified earthly dedicatee? 
In the empire of Marvell’s verse, it is almost certainly both at once. 


“EMPIRE OF THE EAR’: THE MUSICALITY OF 
MIARVELL’S VERSE 


‘Music’s Empire’ is the most extended exploration of music in Marvell’s 
poetry, but it by no means represents the full extent of the musicality of his 
verse. Building on the preceding discussion of Marvell’s complex ideas of 
music and its origins, I would argue that there are three main musical 
qualities to his poetry as a whole. First, it is clear that a great many of 
Marvell’s lyrical poems were written with musical setting in mind—as the 
term ‘lyric’ implies—and in their structures and vocabulary they anticipate 
the interpretation brought to bear on a text by musical composition and 
performance. Indeed, this is true of ‘Music’s Empire’ itself, whose strict 
stanza form invites a strophic setting with a repeating melody (as in a 


hymn) and whose concluding stanza asks the ‘Victorious sounds’ to pay 
their homage ‘here’, not just in the text of the poem but (by implication) in 
a musical rendering of them. The poem’s richly aural language offers itself 
for a feast of word-painting. Few composers would be able to resist the 
opportunity to mimic in their setting, or respond musically in more subtly 
expressive ways to such inviting terms in the text as ‘jarring’, ‘murm’ ring’, 
‘echoes’, ‘trebles’, ‘bass’, and ‘cornet’. 

This kind of gift to musicians is also to be found in Marvell’s “Two 
Songs’ written for the marriage of Cromwell’s daughter, Lady Mary, to 
Lord Fauconberg in 1657. It was common to name lyric poems simply as 
‘songs’ throughout the seventeenth century, but in this case Marvell is quite 
specific about the context and musical purpose of the two poems. When the 
‘Chorus’ (itself a musical as well as poetic and dramatic phenomenon) sets 
the scene in the first song, the words conjure up a moonlit night in which 
one lonely shepherd ‘outwakes the Moon’: ‘Hark how he sings, with sad 
delight, / Thorough the clear and silent night’ (5—6). This is a text which, 
like that of a play, has performance built into its texture: to make the lines 
live, music must be created to express the ‘sad delight’ of the shepherd. The 
first poem is laid out as a dialogue, and the second has several personae 
who interact with each other in a carefully imagined scene with masque-like 
effect. In the first song, the shepherd, Endymion, asks the moon to ‘turn 
thine ear, / Nor scorn Endymion’s plaints to hear’ (7—8). A ‘plaint’—that is, 
a ‘complaint’—is not only a subgenre of lyric verse but also a musical 
form. When singing his ‘plaint’, Endymion, unwilling to set himself on a 
level with Cynthia, the goddess of the moon, points out that ‘Though I so 
high may not pretend, / It is the same so you descend’ (41—2). This couplet 
is evidently designed to tease a composer’s imagination, anticipating rising 
and falling melodic lines, for example, to emphasize the contrast of ‘high’ 
and ‘descend’. Marvell’s song texts are thus knowingly musical in the 
implications of their vocabulary as well as in the lyrical or antiphonal 
structure of their stanzas, building in an expectation of completion with and 
through music. 

The technical range and variety of Marvell’s lyric verse suggest that he 
had a practical awareness of the musical forms with which contemporary 
composers were working. The lute song, for example, typically used 
strophic verbal structures as found in the repeating stanza forms of ‘Young 
Love’ or ‘The Fair Singer’ (see later in the chapter). His use of a chorus (as 


in ‘Two Songs’, mentioned earlier) suggests knowledge of the verse anthem 
made popular by Orlando Gibbons, but is also akin to the secular music of 
the masques, an important aspect of early Stuart court life though favoured 
by puritan culture, too, as in Milton’s Comus. Marvell’s fondness for the 
verse dialogue, with its intellectual appeal to his sense of debate and the 
tension of opposing positions, is also an aspect of his musicality. As 
Timothy Rayler has recently demonstrated, Marvell’s dialogues can be 
more fully appreciated individually and as a group of poems when 
approached as ‘libretti’, suitable for setting in the musical dialogue form 
favoured by composers such as William Lawes and John Gamble in the 


mid-century.'® Marvell’s ‘Clorinda and Damon’, ‘A Dialogue between 
Thyrsis and Dorinda’, and ‘A Dialogue, Between the Resolved Soul, and 
Created Pleasure’ were probably all written with the musical dialogue in 
mind; understanding this can help us to appreciate their distinctive qualities 
as suitable words for music rather than as poems completely independent of 


their sister art.!? When Marvell refers to his own work in ‘The Coronet’ as 
being ‘set with skill and chosen out with care’ (24), the verb he chooses for 
writing (or forming) his coronet of praise—‘set’—is a term which means 
both the rhetorical skill of placing his words and the musical skill of 
composing a song inspired by them. 

The inbuilt anticipation of a matching musical form for many of his 
poems is the first major musical quality of Marvell’s verse. The second is 
the focus on music as an idea or metaphor in his writing. This is not just to 
be found in the use of vocabulary with musical associations—a 
phenomenon we have already noted—but also in a consistently alert sense 
of hearing evoked by the poems. How revealing it is that Marvell 
characterizes ‘Music’s Empire’ specifically as the ear: the triumph of music 
is her capture of that particular sensual realm. When the speaker in ‘To His 
Coy Mistress’ is feeling the pressure of mortality and the passing of time, it 
is not the touch or sight of time that he describes, but the sound of it: ‘But at 
my back I always hear / Time’s wingéd chariot hurrying near’ (21-2; 
emphasis added). Hearing is the greatest vulnerability of the speaker in 
‘The Fair Singer’, too: 


To make a final conquest of all me, 

Love did compose so sweet an enemy, 

In whom both beauties to my death agree, 
Joining themselves in fatal harmony; 


That while she with her eyes my heart does bind, 
She with her voice might captivate my mind. 
(1—6) 


This is more than a conventional poem of flattery addressed to a woman on 
the basis of her physical beauty. Yes, her eyes ‘bind’ the speaker in devotion 
to her, but the additional factor in his enthralment—and the basis of the 
poem’s musical conceit—is the sound of her singing voice, which has the 
power to ‘captivate’ him. Using the musical vocabulary of ‘agreement’ (as 
in ‘Music’s Empire’), the poem suggests that the singer’s two-pronged 
attack on the speaker, taking over both his sight and his hearing, is itself a 
kind of ‘fatal harmony’, the combining of disparate sounds into the 
irresistible force of music. It is particularly interesting that the area of 
‘conquest’ for each of the two senses is specified: while the visual impact of 
the singer strikes the ‘heart’, her aural charms invade his ‘mind’. 

Once again, Marvell takes a very distinctive approach to the idea of 
music. It is not assumed primarily to be a source of emotion, nor an effect 
of heavenly origin, but a sensual phenomenon with a cerebral effect. There 
is an echo here of his coolly restrained ‘Definition of Love’, in which the 
penultimate line characterizes love as ‘the conjunction of the mind’ (31). 
The music of ‘The Fair Singer’ has a fundamentally metaphysical or 
intellectual significance; the ear is the route to the mind. It is surely telling 
that when Marvell praises Milton for the way in which he ‘sings’ in 
Paradise Lost, what he picks out is not the poetic music’s power to raise 
‘passion’ (to quote the Dryden poem with which this chapter began) but its 
‘gravity’ (36), its profound impact on the mind and the soul. ‘The Fair 
Singer’ goes on to emphasize the ‘subtle art’ of the woman’s singing voice, 
which is said in the second stanza to wreathe invisible ‘fetters’ from ‘the 
very air I breathe’ (12). The line recalls the definition of music in ‘Music’s 
Empire’ as ‘the mosaic of the air’. The idea of making ‘fetters of the very 
air’ is equally paradoxical, combining something so strong and material as 
‘fetters’ or chains—like the specific tangibility of a ‘mosaic’—with the 
unseen and apparently immaterial element of the air itself. It is in the nature 
of song, itself an ‘air’, to be as invisible and yet as vital as the air we 
breathe. As the speaker wryly observes in the final stanza of the poem, ‘all 
my forces needs must be undone’, since by her song and her beauty the fair 
singer has harnessed the power of ‘the wind and sun’ (18). 


The musical associations of Marvell’s verse are thus to be found not 
only in his use of poetic modes and forms in anticipation of musical setting 
but also in his fascination with the idea of music as an elemental force to be 
reckoned with. The third aspect of the musicality of Marvell’s poetry that I 
would highlight is the way in which it turns to music, even in the less 
overtly lyrical poems, as an almost instinctive way of responding to the 
natural, spiritual, or political world. As we have seen, his account of the rise 
of music to imperial greatness in ‘Music’s Empire’ is as much an allegory 
of political organization as a history of sounds forming social harmony. In 
The First Anniversary, the rise of the ‘indefatigable Cromwell’ is also 
presented in detailed musical terms. He is said to be ‘Learning a music in 
the region clear, / To tune this lower to that higher sphere’ (47—8), a discreet 
metaphor for Cromwell’s achievements in ‘retuning’ the political music 
during his first year in office. As in ‘Music’s Empire’, tuning the wilder 
sounds of the earth into music represents for Marvell an inherently 
civilizing process. Here, in The First Anniversary, the Lord Protector is 
likened to the legendary Greek musician Amphion, who with the music of 
his god-given lute caused the walls of the city of Thebes to be built: 


So when Amphion did the lute command, 
Which the god gave him; with his gentle hand, 
The rougher stones, unto his measures hewed, 
Danced up in order from the quarries rude; 
This took a lower, that an higher place, 
As he the treble altered, or the bass: 
No note he struck, but a new story layed, 
And the great work ascended while he played. 
(49-56) 


There are clearly parallels between this passage and the pattern of music’s 
development as narrated in ‘Music’s Empire’: like the ‘wilder notes’ tamed 
by Jubal and raised to ‘solemn’ and ultimately ‘victorious’ music, so, too, 
the movement inspired by Amphion’s lute music takes an upward direction, 
once the stones have ‘danced up’ from the ‘rude’ earth and the city reaches 
towards the heavens. As in most of Marvell’s musical references, the sounds 
of poetry are not far away from Amphion’s ‘gentle hand’ (‘hand’ itself 
referring to both playing and writing). The pun on ‘measures’—being the 
measurement of the stones and the bars of the musical score—is also a 
reference to the ‘measures’ of verse in the lute song, as well as to these very 


lines in which Amphion and Cromwell are being celebrated. Each new 
‘story’ is an additional level of the building being erected, but it is also the 
tale told by a song or ‘lay’. As the poem returns to Cromwell’s own 
Amphion-like achievement of ‘wondrous order and consent’ in the English 
state, the Protector is praised for having ‘tuned the ruling Instrument’ (68), a 
punning reference to Cromwell’s 1653 written ‘Instrument of Government’ 
and thus another instance of wordplay interlocking music and words in 
close affinity. Successful government is summed up as Cromwell’s 
‘attractive song’ (85) which holds the ‘throng’ in harmony. 

The First Anniversary is an example of how the concept of music 
functions within Marvell’s verse as a mode of thinking about matters of the 
current moment. His own verbal music also offers a means of shaping a 
response to specific circumstances. In ‘Bermudas’, Marvell idealizes the 
island’s setting and the experience of the English colonists there, voicing 
their reaction to the paradisal, lush beauty of their environment in a psalm- 
like song. The choice of musical form is itself political, asserting and 
upholding the largely puritan practice of metrical psalm-singing. The 
musical mode allows Marvell to respond to a complex situation in lyrically 
thoughtful ways: 


Where the remote Bermudas ride 

In th’ ocean’s bosom unespied, 

From a small boat, that rowed along, 

The list’ning winds received this song: 
‘What should we do but sing his praise 

That led us through the wat’ry maze, 

Unto an isle so long unknown, 

And yet far kinder than our own?’ 


(1-8) 


This is the beginning of the only song contained within one of Marvell’s 
poems, and it seems significant that the singers are not specified and the 
identified audience in that ‘remote’ place is not human but only the 
‘list’ning winds’. Music is, again, a somewhat disembodied mode of 
expression for Marvell, associated with the air that receives it, just as in 
‘Music’s Empire’ and ‘The Fair Singer’. 

When the settlers—the presumed singers—make reference to their own 
song just before the end of the poem, they give a sense of the enormity of 
the musical context in which they participate: God is said to have 


... cast (of which we rather boast) 
The Gospel’s pearl upon our coast. 
And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple, where to sound His name. 
Oh let our voice His praise exalt 
Till it arrive at heaven’s vault: 
Which thence (perhaps) rebounding, may 
Echo beyond the Mexique Bay.’ 
Thus sung they, in the English boat, 
An holy and a cheerful note, 
And all the way, to guide their chime, 
With falling oars they kept the time. 
(29-40) 


In a reprise of the idea of the harmonious colonies in ‘Music’s Empire’ 
expanding across the earth from the original sources of sound in the 
creation, this song celebrates the special nature, and indeed the holiness, of 
the New World. The singers’ pride in the ‘Gospel’s pearl’ landing on the 
Bermudan coast recalls George Herbert’s reference in The Temple (1633) to 
religion in England being ‘on tip toe ... / Readie to passe to the American 


strand’.?° Indeed, this freshly discovered land itself forms a Herbert-style 
‘temple, where to sound His name’, a place of worship and music-making 
that is not man-made but natural, held within the hollow frame of the rocks 
(as at the beginning of ‘Music’s Empire’).7! The musicality of this poem is 
fascinatingly depersonalized: nature provides its setting, and the individual 
oarsmen become one collective ‘voice’, whose music is accompanied not 
by instruments in harmony but by the rhythmic sound of their ‘falling oars’. 
The song is not heard by any immediate human audience but will resound 
in the far distance of heaven or ‘beyond the Mexique Bay’. The psalm of 
the Bermudan oarsmen, as an idealized expression of harmonious 
contentment, has the effect of authorizing the colonial enterprise and 
associating music with a rediscovery of paradise. 

As these examples suggest, music is much more than an aesthetic 
principle or an artistic pleasure for Marvell. It is fundamentally present in 
what I have referred to as the musicality of his verse, revealed in the three 
predominant aspects of his poetry highlighted in this discussion. First, the 
structural features of his verse parallel those of musical forms and often 
seem to anticipate the text’s being set to music. Second, his poetry makes 
significant use of musical conceits and repeatedly evokes an aural 


sensibility in its readers. Third, the principles and metaphors of music 
function as a means of exploring ideas of government, authority, and faith. 
These three musical characteristics of Marvell’s poetry seem to me to be 
more specific and important than a rather vague sense of what is often 
referred to as the poems’ lyricism. In relation to his immediate 
predecessors, Marvell has a different poetic relationship with music from 
that of either Donne or Herbert. We might liken Donne’s verse to musical 
counterpoint because of its argumentative, contrapuntal nature, and it is 
appropriate to describe Herbert’s verse as lyrical in its use of lute-song 
stanza forms and his repeated sense of poetry as ‘a song’ or ‘my music’. 
Marvell’s poetry, by contrast, is accessible to and aware of music as both 
form and idea, and in its openness to interpretation it operates like music, 
which in Marvell’s view affects the ‘mind’ at least as much as the emotions. 
As we have seen, music offers what we might call a ground bass and a 
descant to shape his poetic imagination in its written forms, a sensory 
context for his ‘mind’, and a mode of thought and expression for 
responding to the world—all of which are appropriately practical and 


intellectual frameworks for a poet of Marvell’s uniquely ‘ironic 


intelligence’ .?? 


“RAPT WITH A MUSICK’: SETTINGS OF MARVELL’S 
POEMS 


Having looked closely at Marvell’s ‘Music’s Empire’—his manifesto, as it 
were, for the significance and power of music—and discussed some 
prominent musical aspects of his own writing, this consideration of the 
relationship between music and Marvell’s verse will conclude with a brief 
investigation of actual musical settings of his texts. Disappointingly, there is 
little evidence of contemporary composers having set his work, and it is 
unclear whether this is because the music has been lost or the lyrics did not 
circulate widely before 1681, or because Marvell became better known in 
the later seventeenth century for his non-lyrical writings. As it stands, we 
know that there were settings for the ‘Two Songs’ for the Cromwell- 
Fauconberg wedding, but they have not (yet) been discovered and may 
indeed not be extant. This is a great pity, since the music is likely to have 


been by Henry Lawes, the composer of whom Milton wrote that he ‘taught 


our English music how to span / Words with just note and accent’.? This 
represents the sympathetic approach to word-setting favoured by poets and 
increasingly popular with the mid-century composers: elegantly restrained 
and spare in style, avoiding musical overexpression and, above all, led by 
the words in their sound and meaning. As we saw above, Marvell’s 
consciously inviting texts give many hints for a potential composer and are 
likely to have drawn out a finely interpretative setting from a composer 


such as Henry Lawes. As Milton put it, Lawes’s ‘smooth airs’ knew how to 


‘humour best our tongue’ and ‘tune’ the poets’ lines ‘in hymn, or story’.7+ 


Sadly, we can only speculate on what Lawes may have made of Marvell’s 
invitation in his first song to match ‘mortals’ with ‘deities’ (53) and, in his 
second, to contrast coyness with despair—using, one surmises, the range of 
low and high notes, major and minor tonalities, light and dark harmonies, 
duple and triple time, dance rhythms and the cadences of lament. It is 
certain that the texts call for the full panoply of music’s melodic, harmonic, 
and rhythmic expressiveness to wish ‘joy’ to the ‘happy pair’ (47). 

There is no need for speculation on how Marvell’s ‘A Dialogue between 
Thyrsis and Dorinda’ might have given rise to a musical response, since 
there are two extant seventeenth-century settings of this poem. The text 
itself has a complex history, being the continuation of a poem by Henry 
Ramsey which was originally set to music by William Lawes, the brother of 


Henry Lawes.”° The earlier of the two settings of Marvell’s extended text is 
by John Gamble, printed in his Ayres and Dialogues of 1659. This 
published musical setting supplies Marvell’s additional lines to Ramsey’s 
earlier poem, lines that might otherwise have been lost—a preservation 
service often rendered by collections of songs in this period. The fact that 
the dialogue poem appealed to this particular composer may well stem from 
his earlier association with music for the stage. Gamble was one of the 
musicians with the King’s Players before the Civil War, and it is likely that 
he was drawn to the dramatic potential, in both the dialogue form itself and 
Marvell and Ramsey’s handling of it. The setting 1s a monody—that is, a 
melody for a single voice with an underpinning line (bass continuo) for bass 
viol, with the possibility of further viols or a theorbo-lute filling in the 
harmony. Naturally, in this and other musical dialogues there are two 
singers articulating the text and answering one another, just as indicated in 
the original poem. In Gamble’s setting, each voice remains a solo until the 


final four lines, beginning with the sociable phrase, ‘Then let us ... °. These 
words are assigned to both voices, singing together in parallel parts for 
much of the concluding stanza.*° By setting the lines as a simple harmonic 
duet, Gamble importantly ensures that the words of the poem are still 
audible. Thus it is significantly more respectful of the text than the 
interwoven contrapuntal lines of a madrigal or anthem where the voices 
seem to chase one another and, though singing the same text, articulate the 
individual words at different points within the musical texture. 

A commendatory poem by Eldred Revet for Gamble’s volume, entitled 
‘To his Good Friend Mr. John Gamble on his Compositions’, imagines that 
the poets who contributed verses would be held ‘Captive in the Strings’ and 
‘Rapt with a Musick’ greater than that created by their words alone.”’ To 
give a very simple example of the ‘captivating’ interpretative contribution 
made by this musical setting, Gamble focuses particular attention on the 
reference in Marvell’s text (as cited in the song) to the music in ‘Eliztum’— 
the ‘Musick of the Spheres’—with which the ear may sleep since the 
empire of audible music has yielded to the unheard music of paradise. 
Gamble expands the line by introducing two additional repeats of the word 
‘Musick’ sung to a chromatically expressive vocal line.?* This is a clear 
instance of the way in which a musical setting responds to, highlights and 
embellishes the poetic original while at the same time, ironically, undoing 
the metrical integrity of the poem’s structure and blurring the metaphysical 
significance of its words. Gamble draws attention to music’s sounds at the 
very point when Marvell moves the concept towards the mysterious and 
silent music of the heavens. In the process, the composer (perhaps 
unwittingly) asserts the dominance of music over the text whose original 
form and ideas, now remoulded, provided its initial inspiration. 

The conviction that musical settings are superior to the poetic text alone 
is quite openly expressed in the preface to Choice Ayres, Songs and 
Dialogues, the 1675 collection in which the second contemporary setting of 
‘Thyrsis and Dorinda’ was published. The compiler—the prolific collector 
and publisher John Playford—comments in his preface that 


Many of the Words have been already Published, which gave but little content to diverse 


Ingenious Persons, who thought them as dead, unless they had the Airy Tunes to quicken 


them; to gratifie whom, was a great inducement to me for their Publication.”? 


The idea that a poet’s words are ‘dead’ until they are brought to life as a 
song is not the most promising premise for the partnership of the two art 
forms. However, this view that poetry needs music in order to be alive 
(‘quick’) and fully effective was undoubtedly a widely held assumption 
among composers and the other seventeenth-century “Lovers of Musick’ to 
whom Playford’s prefatory words are addressed. He also takes it for granted 
that music’s chief impact is on the ‘Affections’, and thus he echoes the 
words of Dryden with which we began, praising the power of music over 


the passions: as Playford puts it, ‘[Musick] moves the Affections sometimes 
> 30 


into a sober Composure, and other-times into an active Jollity’. 
Interestingly, the title page of Playford’s Choice Ayres claims that the 
volume contains ‘Most of the Newest Ayres, and Songs, Sung at COURT, 
And at the publick THEATRES’, suggesting that by 1675 Marvell’s poem 
had been absorbed into the context of Restoration royal and theatrical 
circles. This is confirmed by the fact that the setting is by Matthew Locke, 
Composer-in-Ordinary to Charles II and a major writer of music for the 
theatre. Locke was one of the contributors of vocal music for Davenant’s 
The Siege of Rhodes in 1656—now considered the first English opera—and 
also wrote instrumental music for Thomas Shadwell’s version of The 
Tempest in 1674. It is a sign of the prestige of ‘Thyrsis and Dorinda’ as a 
text—or of the popularity of it in its earlier setting by Gamble—that such a 
distinguished, and actively literary, composer as Locke should write a 
setting for this dialogue. Marvell’s own role as the author or co-author of 
the poem remains hidden in anonymity, however, just as in the case of the 
Gamble setting and in most songbooks and early modern compilations—a 
situation confirming the perceived greater importance of the composer 
(named) than the poet (forever unnamed). 

Nevertheless, Locke’s setting of ‘Thyrsis and Dorinda’ is a fine example 
of the work of this leading composer of the early Restoration period. In 
comparison with Gamble’s song, the accompanying bass line in Locke’s 
work has become more simplified and the vocal melodies more complex, in 
the manner of an operatic recitative. This expressive musical style is used in 
a particularly striking way in the very last line of the song, when the 
moment of death is described: ‘So shall we smoothly pass away in sleep’. 
Like Gamble, Locke chooses to set the last four lines of the poem as a 
‘CHORUS together’, as the heading at the top of the page indicates.>! 
Unlike Gamble, however, Locke picks out the word ‘away’, repeating it 


three times after the first (and only) use of it in the poetic line, as if to draw 
the listeners’ attention to it and linger on the moment of departing. To 
emphasize this act of leaving, Locke sets ‘away’ to increasingly elaborate, 
melismatic musical phrases, allowing the singer as many as six different 
notes for the word’s first syllable alone. The effect is dramatic and moving, 
and offers a fine climax to a skilful piece of word-setting by Locke. No 
wonder the great composer Henry Purcell wrote a lamentation ‘On the 
death of his worthy friend, Mr. Matthew Locke’ in 1677. The opening line 
of this elegiac song asks, with a mixture of hyperbole and genuine respect, 
‘What hope for us remains now he is gone??? 

Like the work of so many poets from the early and mid-seventeenth 
century, Marvell’s texts were ‘gone’ from music by the end of the 
seventeenth century, barely reappearing in the repertoire of new musical 
settings until the twentieth century. In these more recent times, musicians 
have been increasingly drawn again to Marvell’s verse, with at least ten 
different lyrics being set more than once by British, North American, and 
European composers in the past hundred years. The most popular of 
Marvell’s texts for musical setting, perhaps not surprisingly because of its 
subject matter, is ‘Music’s Empire’. Among the several recent renderings of 
this lyric, the setting by the British composer John McCabe, written in 
1991, stands out for its skill and ambition.’ It is arranged in several 
versions—for sixteen solo singers, for example, or four soloists with a 
chorus—and the voices emerge from a mysterious soundscape created by 
energetic orchestral writing. In its weaving and soaring lines, both 
instrumental and vocal, the piece matches the expansion and excitement of 
music’s imperial reach. A more immediately performable a capella choral 
setting from 1968 by Lloyd Pfautsch, to name just one other example, is 
extremely popular with college choirs in North America, bringing Marvell’s 


words to life in a simple plainsong-style melody which gradually builds in 


tempo and pitch until it grows into fluently harmonic ‘hallelujahs’.*+ 


Alongside ‘Music’s Empire’, the texts to which recent composers have 
responded most frequently also tend to be those in which music is present 
or alluded to—‘Bermudas’ and ‘The Fair Singer’, for example. Notable 
settings include Richard Rodney Bennett’s (1971) cantata rendering the 
words of ‘Bermudas’ in ethereal vocal sounds, and Betty Roe’s rich and 


plaintive ‘Fair Singer’ (2008) for tenor and piano.*? The other poems 


regularly chosen for musical setting can be seen to reflect (and perhaps to 
have influenced) the shaping of the Marvell canon in the last half-century; 
there are several settings each of some of his most famous and widely 
studied lyric poems, including ‘The Garden’, ‘To His Coy Mistress’, ‘The 
Mower to the Glow-worms’, and ‘The Nymph Complaining’. It is clear that 
Marvell’s verse, with its distinctive musicality and philosophical 
commitment to the aural realm, remains a source of positive inspiration for 
musicians—as indeed for all readers drawn to the intensity of his lyric 
thought. No doubt the poems will continue to elicit the interpretative 
response of musical settings, for as long as ‘the empire of the ear’ resounds 
with words and notes together. 
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CHAPTER 16 


SEAN H. MCDOWELL 


As with Shakespeare, Andrew Marvell’s biographical record contains 
several tantalizing blanks characterized as much by the colourful anecdote 
as by verifiable fact. One of the most well-known first appeared in the 
introduction of Thomas Cooke’s 1726 two-volume edition of The Works of 
Andrew Marvell Esq. According to Cooke, Marvell, while still a student at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, fell under the influence of unidentified Jesuits 
and fled to London for a flirtation with Catholic conversion. The rev. 
Andrew Marvell, shocked at this turn of events in the life of his son, 
pursued him to the capital, where he ‘found him in a Bookseller's Shop in 
London, and prevailed with him to return to the College’, all further 


thoughts of leaving the Protestant fold banished for good.' For more than a 
century, this strange episode enjoyed a mythological status not unlike that 
of the tale of Shakespeare’s youthful poaching of a deer from the estate of 
Sir Thomas Lucy, until H. M. Margoliouth authenticated it through a letter 
first noticed by Alexander Grosart in 1872. In this letter, the rev. John 
Norton, a vicar from the nearby village of Welton, reports he heard of 
Marvell junior’s adventure through a mutual acquaintance of Marvell’s 
father and now asks Marvell senior’s advice about how to handle a similar 
‘prank’ perpetrated against his own son.” Given a presumed dating of 
January 1640 for the letter, the episode could have occurred as late as 
December 1639, when Marvell senior seems to have been away from his 


post at Hull for at least a few days.” 


Those who have commented on this episode have treated it variously. 
For some, it lacks credibility in light of how steadfastly Marvell ‘remained 
the staunchest of Christian Protestants to the end of his days.’* For others, it 
numbers among other instances of the Catholic abduction of undergraduates 
in the 1630s as, in the ‘area of devotional poetry in particular, the gap 
between Protestant and Catholic was very narrow or did not exist.’ 
Regardless of its presumed veracity, the natural tendency for scholars is to 
puzzle over what the episode might or might not reveal about the young 
Marvell’s religious convictions, as if religion were the primary 
consideration in this case. 

Seen from another vantage point, however, this episode looks less like a 
serious bout of religious instability than an expression of youthful 
independence—an 18-year-old succumbing to the gravitational pull of 
London and the diverse stimuli of its urban landscape. Anyone teaching at 
an urban university has seen some version of this story before: the student 
from a small town or rural area who suddenly blazes with enthusiasm at the 
prospect of experiencing all the richness of city life, sometimes to his/her 
academic detriment. Marvell senior’s discovery of his son in the 
‘Bookseller s Shop’ and not the private residence of a known recusant is 
revealing in another sense: it foreshadows the preoccupations of the later 
poet and MP, whose life took root in the spaces where the public spheres of 
Parliament, the print shop, the bookstall, the coffee house, and the theatre 
overlapped. 

Indeed, though his father’s untimely death by drowning in January 1641 
may well have traumatized him, it also seems to have loosed the last tether 
keeping Marvell away from the city. Within a year, Marvell neglected his 
fellowship duties and shifted his geographic centre of gravity to London, 
where he seems to have lived first near St John Street in Clerkenwell and 
thus within striking distance of the Inns of Court.° The subsequent sales of 
his inherited Meldreth properties, first in 1642, just prior to his Continental 
tour, and then in 1647, after his return, solidified his commitment to life in 
the capital, a life increasingly focused on politics, diplomacy, and the hurly- 
burly of everyday London. 

By the time he entered official government service in 1657, Marvell 
comported himself as an avowed Londoner, deeply in the know about 
government affairs and invested in an efficient, workaday public service 


durable enough to survive the transition to the Restoration. Glimpses of his 
urban life permeate his writings. His letters not only afford an ongoing 
narrative of court intrigues and political wrangling at Westminster but also 
offer more homely snapshots of the diligent but fatigued MP skipping his 
dinner to write ‘these few words in the Post-house’ to ensure the prompt 


delivery of his latest news to his constituents.’ His controversial prose 
works reveal a substantial engagement with the latest and most fashionable 
plays performed at the Duke’s Theatre in Dorset Garden and the Theatre 
Royal on Drury Lane as well as with the public sphere of the coffee house, 
where his battles of wit with Samuel Parker, Francis Turner, and Thomas 
Danson found a willing audience among the men about town. Then, too, 
Marvell’s verse satires, often fixed on scenes in and around London, also 
brim with urban details and concerns, from the vermin under the city to the 
flamboyant attire of corrupt ministers and court ladies. Restoration Marvell 
especially worked as both an occasional writer and a locational one, 
intimately situated in his then contemporary London and preoccupied with 
the political, social, and cultural happenings that animated his native 
surround. Our engagement with this side of Marvell, in turn, brings us yet 
another step toward seeing his ultimate literary achievement as 
encompassing both his earliest lyrics of rustic retirement as well as his 
wittily courageous forays into the highly politicized social sphere of 
Restoration London. 


COFFEE-HOUSE CULTURE 


That Marvell was pre-eminently socially minded in spite of his legendary 
reclusiveness becomes readily apparent when one considers his initial 
intended audiences. As a college student, he participated in the implicitly 
competitive mode of writing for the occasional commemorative volume. As 
a young Londoner, looking to make his mark, he wrote poems that would 
appeal to the members of the literary circle associated with Thomas Stanley, 
from whom he drew inspiration, and panegyrics celebrating the lives and 
achievements of his chief patrons, Thomas Fairfax and Oliver Cromwell.® 
As a Restoration writer, his literary activities became an extension of his 
advocacy for the causes to which he dedicated his professional energies as 


MP and eventual member of the opposition. One way into Marvell, then, 
especially urban Marvell, opens through a consideration of his audiences 
and their aesthetic preferences and assumptions. 

Marvell’s more permanent settling in London coincided almost exactly 
with the advent and subsequent boom of the coffee house as a primary 
gathering place for the circulation of news, the transaction of business, and 
the discussion of ideas, political, religious, and otherwise. This cultural 
development, with its profound socio-economic implications, greatly 
shaped Marvell’s literary activities during the Restoration. If the Marvell of 
the 1640s and 1650s operated primarily as a coterie poet, first responding to 
the poems and interests of the Cavalier circle surrounding Sir Thomas 
Stanley and subsequently fulfilling patronage obligations for Thomas 
Fairfax and then Oliver Cromwell, urban Marvell of the 1660s and 1670s 
wrote for audiences whose hunger for political satire and animadversion 
was reinforced by coffee-house talk and the near simultaneous rise of 
partisan journalism. 

Though Francis Bacon touted the virtues of coffee as early as the 1620s, 
the first coffee house in London, the Pasqua Rosée, otherwise known as 
Bowman’s, in St Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, did not open until 1652.° This 
coffee house attains added significance for Marvell, as Stephanie Coster has 
recently noted, in that it later became the premises of Robert Boulter, 
publisher of Marvell’s Miscellaneous Poems (1681).'° According to John 
Aubrey, the Pasqua Rosée was followed ‘about four years later’ by John’s 
Coffee House, also in Cornhill and opened by Jonathan Painter, an 


apprentice of Christopher Bowman.!! Coffee was first advertised in 1657 as 
providing a variety of cures, including for dropsy, gout, scurvy, headaches, 
eye-sores, coughs, and the ‘King’s Evil’, among ‘many others’.!* From 
these humble beginnings, coffee houses soon ballooned in popularity from 
the late 1650s onwards. As coffee became a popular beverage of choice, the 
lines between inns, taverns, and coffee houses blurred. Near the Royal 
Exchange, The Globe, The King’s Head, The Sun, and The Crowne were all 
taverns at one time that became popular coffee houses or tavern/coffee- 
house hybrids. The same is true of the Bull and Mouth Inn on the site of the 
old Northumberland House, The White Hart Without Bishopsgate, The 
White Horse on Fetter Lane, The Pope’s Head Tavern in Cornhill, and 
Paradise near Westminster Hall, where Samuel Pepys occasionally dined. 


The sign of the ‘Turk’s Head’ described a variety of taverns and coffee 
houses throughout London, all hearkening back to the Turkish origins of 
coffee as a supremely social beverage and perhaps even to Bowman’s, 
which advertised itself with a sign showing a picture of the head of Pasqua 
Rosée, a Turk. 

As the coffee house took hold of urban London culture, it became 
associated with discussions of politics in particular, thanks in no small part 
to Marvell’s friend, the political theorist James Harrington, who founded 
the ‘Rota Club’ in November 1659. The ‘Rota’, as it was subsequently 
known, was an association of gentlemen highly invested in the discussion 
of politics and various political schemes for preserving Republican ideals. It 
met at Miles’s Coffee House (another of the many ‘Turk’s Heads’) in New 
Palace Yard, Westminster, and its members included Henry Nevill, Cyriack 


Skinner, John Aubrey, Samuel Pepys, and, most likely, Marvell as well. 1° 
Contemporary reports of Miles’s Coffee House during the Rota meetings 
give the impression of a packed, clamorous room, in which the strong smell 
of coffee punctuated the arguments and outbursts even more heated than 
those on the floor of the neighbouring Parliament House, as politicians and 
intellectuals argued about various schemes for preserving republican ideals 
after the collapse of Richard Cromwell’s Protectorate. Indeed, MPs are said 
to have joined these discussions, including Marvell, if Samuel Butler’s later 
report is to be believed.'* The arrival of Monck’s army and Monck’s defeat 
of the Rump Parliament through the recall of MPs excluded in 1648 
contributed to the demise of these discussions, as popular enthusiasm for 
the return of order made alternative political schemes less appealing.!> 

But memories of the Rota lingered long after the Restoration. As early as 
1661, one ‘M.P.’ remembered it nostalgically in contrast to what passed for 
political discussion in the new Restoration coffee house: ‘The Principles of 
a Popular Government at the Rota were weakne’d, and _ rendred 
contemptible’ by subsequent coffee drinkers.!© ‘Men of such Contrary 
Judgments as here meet, cannot justly be feared to Agree in a Conspiracy’, 
M.P. writes. ‘And in truth they talk too much, to be lookt on as dangerous, 
and active Persons.’ Rather than a potential vehicle for inspiring political 
change, ‘M.P.’ finds it little more than a den of prattlers whose ‘talk is 
extravagant and exactly like that of the Academians of Bedlam’ and would 


bring shame to any normal people.!’ Patrons drink bowl after bowl of a 


loathsome beverage ‘thick as puddle water’ and, ‘carried by instinct’, sip 
this ‘muddy water, and like Frogs confusedly murmur Insignificant Notes, 
which tickle their own ears, and to their inharmonious sense, make Musick 
of jarring strings’.!* No good could come of such cacophonous talk. 

That the coffee house became the axiomatic place of news is well 
attested in the anti-coffee-house satires of the 1660s and early 1670s. Most 
of the coffee houses carried a selection of newspapers and gazettes, which 
patrons could read as part of the benefit of their entrance fee. In ‘The 
Coffee Scuffle, Occasioned by a Contest Between a Learned Knight, and a 
Pitifull Pedagogue’ (1662), a 372-line ‘Character of a Coffee-House’, the 
anonymous satirist surveys the typical coffee-house denizens and finds the 
circulation of news at the centre of the bustling and often extreme 
behaviours of the metropolis: 


[9] 
The one talks of News, the other of Stews, 
And a third of pick-pockets and Bears, 
A fourth doth always curse Masques, Balls and Plays 
Great Belzebubs markets he swears. 
[10] 
One loves Mathematicks, the other Fanaticks 
Store of Mercuries here to be found; 
A third’s for a Lecture, a fourth a Conjecture, 
A fift for a penny in the pound. 
(33-40) 


One hears the clamour of all these voices, giddy on caffeine, as they air 
their enthusiasms and disgruntlements. That this satire was both printed and 
sold at the Latine Coffee House, one of several coffee houses bearing that 
name, suggests the zealousness with which the proprietor sought to 
cultivate this controversial reputation. 

A broadside from 1672, ‘The Coffee House or News-Mongers Hall’, 
similarly and facetiously emphasizes in its opening lines the status of the 
coffee house as the central urban news hub: 


YOu that delight in Wit and Mirth, 
And long to hear such News, 
As comes from all the Parts of the Earth, 
Dutch, Danes, and Turks, and Jews, 
Ple send yee to a Rendezvous, 


Where it is smoaking new; 
Go hear it at a Coffee-house, 
It cannot but be true. 
(1-8) 


Then, as now, the promise of news as ‘smoaking new’ became a primary 
draw, even if, as the insistence of the last line ironically suggests, such news 
might not be all that true. Twenty-five lines later, the poem additionally 
describes, with equal facetiousness, coffee drinkers as armchair experts in 
all things: 


There’s nothing done in all the World, 
From Monarch to the Mouse, 
But every Day or Night ’tis hurld 
Into the Coffe-house. 
What Lillie or what Booker can 
By Art, not bring about, 
At Coffe-house you’! find a Man, 
Can quickly find it out. 
(33-40) 


These and other broadsides and allusions to life in the coffee houses suggest 
a place of vibrant social exchange where wit became highly prized, where 
self-appointed experts continually searched for willing hearers, where 
rumours spread like aerial pollution, and where knowledge of current events 
and those responsible for shaping them functioned as a kind of social 
currency valued by all. 

As might be apparent in the excerpts so far quoted, the anti-coffee-house 
satires consistently identify coffee houses as politically charged. So strong 
is this association, in fact, that one satire locates politics in the taste of 
coffee itself: ‘no sooner can you taste it, but it scalds your throat, as if you 


had swallowed the Gunpowder-Treason.’!? Indeed, some coffee houses 
became identified with specific concerns or interests, especially in cases 
where the premises of a coffee house also housed a bookseller. The 
Rainbowe Coffee House, for example, was connected to Samuel Speed, a 
bookseller and stationer of St Dunstan’s. Speed was arrested at the 
Rainbowe on 8 May 1666 for publishing and selling seditious books.” The 
many ‘Virginia’ coffee houses were identified with those involved in trade 
with the Virginia colony. Will’s Coffee House in Covent Garden also 
become known as ‘Wits Coffee House’ because it functioned as the 


gathering place for well-known wits, most notably John Dryden. Pepys 


occasionally met Dryden there.2! As with public houses today, certain 
establishments attracted certain kinds of like-minded clientele. 

No doubt Marvell, too, had his favourites. While we are not certain 
which these might have been, we know that everywhere politics was as 
regular a fare at coffee houses as bowls of coffee, and so coffee houses 
functioned as hotbeds of Marvell’s intended readers, both those he knew by 
name and those he did not. Writers of a less republican persuasion treated 
the Rota as a generic label for potentially seditious impromptu gatherings of 
malcontents almost always associated with the concerns of nonconformists, 
as in the case of the opening salvo of The Character of a Coffee-House, 
with the Symptomes of a Town-Wit (1673): 


A Coffee-House is a Lay-Conventicle, Good-fellowship turn’d Puritan, Ill-husbandry in 
Masquerade, whither people come, after Topping all day, to purchase, at the expense of their 
last peny, the repute of sober Companions; a Rota-Room that (like Noahs Ark) receives 
Animals of every sort, from the precise diminutive Band, to the Hectoring Cravat and Cuffs 
in Folio; a Nursery for training up the smaller Fry of Virtuosi in confident Tattling, or a Cabal 
of Kittling Criticks that have only learnt to Spit and Mew; a Mint of Intelligence, that to make 
each many his peny-worth, draws out into petty parcels, what the Merchant receives in 
Buillon: He that comes often saves two pence a week in Gazette, and has his News and his 
Coffee for the same charge, as at a three peny Ordinary they give in Broth to your Chop of 
Mutton; ’tis an Exchange where Haberdashers of Political small wares meet, and mutually 
abuse each other, and the Publique, with bottomless stories, and headless notions; the 
Rendezvous of idle Pamphlets, and persons more idly imployed to read them; a High Court 
of Justice, where every little Fellow in a Chamlet-Cloak takes upon him to transpose Affairs 
both in Church and State, to shew reasons against Acts of Parliament, and condemn the 


Decrees of General Councels.7” 


This excerpt is full of loaded terms, all glancing directly at Marvell’s 
authorship of The Rehearsal Transpros’d and the stir it caused in the coffee 
houses. In addition to likening the Rota to Noah’s ark, this passage speaks 
to the central concerns that occupied Marvell’s attention at this time. The 
description of the coffee house as a ‘Lay-Conventicle’ speaks to a central 
issue of toleration—the right to public worship for nonconformists—that 
had come to a head the previous year with the king’s Declaration of 
Indulgence, Marvell’s The Rehearsal Transpros’d, and the efforts of the 
Wardens of the Stationers’ Company to, if not suppress it, then to curb its 
transmission. ‘Spit’ and ‘Mew’ derogatorily refer to the animalistic aspect of 
animadversion, as the episcopal party saw it. The description of ‘idle 
Pamphlets’ pitched to ‘persons more idly imployed to read them’ identifies 


the coffee house as a nexus for the circulation of controversial prose. And 
the attention to both ‘Acts of Parliament’ and the ‘Decrees of General 
Councels’ coincides with Marvell’s central interests immediately leading up 
to the publication of Mr. Smirke and its accompanying A Short Historical 
Essay Concerning General Councils, Creeds, and Impositions, in Matters of 
Religion (1676). 

That the anonymous writer of the 1673 ‘Character’ of a coffee house 
had Marvell expressly in mind becomes apparent after his catalogue of 
caricatures of typical coffee-house patrons. The satirist finds the company 
as varied as the drinks for sale and as alarmingly free from the standards of 
decorum responsible for maintaining the hierarchy of social classes. ‘As 
you have a hodge-podge of Drinks, such too is your Company’, he explains, 


for each man seems a Leveller, and ranks and files himself as he lists, without regard to 
degrees or order; so that oft you may see a silly Fop, and a worshipful Justice, a griping 
Rook, and grave Citizen, a worthy Lawyer, and an errant Pick-pocket, a Reverend 
Nonconformist, and a Canting Mountebank; all blended together, to compose an Oglio of 


Impertinence.” 


From ‘Captain All-man-fir, a man of mouth’, to ‘Seigniour Poll’, who 
‘speaks nothing but Designs, Projects, Intrigues, and Experiments’, each 
man stops at nothing to bend his neighbour’s ear about the subjects of his 
personal obsessions. 

Yet all these other characters are but ‘puny Pugs’ in comparison to the 
town wit, the ‘Arch-Devil’ of the coffee house, who reigns like a monarch 
over the rest. The town wit blows in like a ‘meteor compos’d of Self- 
conceit and noise, that by blazing and crackling engages the wonder of the 
ignorant, till on a sudden he vanishes and leaves a stench, if not infection 


behind him’.*° Yet his reputation as a wit is wholly undeserved: 


The School had no sooner’dued him with a few superficial besprinklings, but his Mothers 
indulgence posted him to Town for a Genteeler breeding, where three or four wilde 
Companions, half a dozen bottles of Burgundy, two leaves of Leviathan, a brisk encounter 
with his Landlords Glasswindowes, the charms of a little Miss, and the sight of a new Play 
dub’d him at once both a Wit and a Hero, ever since he values himself mainly for 


understanding the Town, and indeed knows most things in it, that are not worth knowing”° 


Armed with a popularized Hobbesian philosophy (his ‘two leaves of 
Leviathan’), he is thoroughly amoral, denying distinctions between good 
and evil. He ridicules the sacred and the serious. He scoffs at all knowledge 
he lacks. He ‘most passionately affects a pretty a lamode of words’ and 


covets the latest songs and airs, which he only partially remembers.’ He 
abuses the Bible regularly and believes in no spirits other than alcohol. And 
he likes nothing better than to bait ‘some young raw Divine’. 

One would think the above description was based entirely on the 
satirist’s perception of John Wilmot, the Earl of Rochester, or Charles 
Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, two of that merry crew whose movements 
Marvell sometimes notes in his letters. But he appears to have in mind 
Marvell as the pre-eminent wit of the moment, the one whom the lesser wits 
aspire to emulate: 


By these Arts dexterously manag’d [the town wit] engrosses a vaste Repute, The grave 
Citizen calls him shrewd man, and notable Headpiece, the Ladies (we mean the things so 
called of his acquaintance) vote him a most accomplish Gentleman, and the Blades swear he 
is a Walking Comedy, the only Merry Andrew of the Age, that scatters Wit wherever he 
comes, as Beggars do Lice, or Muscats perfumes, and that nothing in Nature and all that can 


compare with him.78 


Marvell seems the only candidate for ‘Merry Andrew of the Age’. Some of 
Marvell’s known enemies similarly used the sarcastic moniker ‘Merry 
Andrew’ as a derogatory name for Marvell. For example, it appears in 
Roger L’Estrange’s An Account of the Growth of Knavery (1678), 
suggesting a possible affiliation between satirist and censor, or at least a 
like-mindedness.”” Perhaps this is why The Character of a Coffee-House so 
boldly declares itself ‘Authorized’ on its title page. 

Marvell’s Restoration writings everywhere evince coffee-house values 
suggestive of a coffee-house audience. His correspondence, for example, 
attests to his own obsession with news, even when such news was not 
immediately relevant to the concerns he needed to communicate to his 
constituents. At times he even remarks about the necessity of trading news: 
‘My lord, I believe you haue lesse curiosity to hear news then I inclination 
to tell it’, he informs Lord Wharton on 2 April 1667. ‘But it is grown as 
constant an ingredient of a London letter as the Picture is of the 
Almanack’.°? Similarly, in another letter, Marvell calls himself his 
recipient’s ‘Gazetteer’ and outlines a host of news items from recent 
weeks.*! Indeed, Marvell often spices his letters with one-, two-, and three- 
sentence synopses of the latest gossip concerning the great and powerful, 
even as he dutifully relates the decisions of Parliament and comments on 
their implications. A letter conceived as a kind of intimate gazette may well 


be seen as an extension of coffee-house talk, except that his recipients 
would have treated Marvell as more reliably authoritative than the average 
blustering coffee-house patron or gazette writer. 

Marvell would have been far from alone in paying attention to the public 
sphere of the coffee house. Evidence suggests that the government looked 
on the coffee houses as both a gauge of public opinion about various 
matters and a worrisome source of dissent. Government informers could 
take the pulse of the nation by merely sipping and listening, and pro-court 
publications could attempt to influence public opinion through propaganda. 
But the free-flow exchange of information in these public spaces also could 
galvanize dissent, a factor capable of causing alarm among the ministers of 
state. On 29 December 1675, in response to an increased intensity of 
government criticism, including what Marvell describes as ‘two ugly 
distichs’ posted outside the ‘Kings’ Bedchamber doore’,*” the king issued a 
proclamation suppressing the coffee houses on the grounds that they ‘have 
produced very evil and dangerous effects’. Not only do they cause ‘many 
Tradesmen and others’ to spend too much time away from their ‘Lawful 
Callings and Affairs’, but also they allow for ‘divers False, Malitious and 
Scandalous Reports’ to be ‘devised and spread abroad, to the Defamation of 
his Majesties Government, and to the Disturbance of the Peace and the 
Quiet of the Realm.’ As a result, all coffee-house licences were thereby 
revoked. But the outcry against this measure was so strong that the king 
overturned it less than two weeks later.*4 

It was in this charged milieu that Marvell’s ‘Advice to a Painter’ poems 
found their first audience and their most energetic readership, that some of 
his close friendships and associations might have been cultivated, and that 
his controversial prose and urban satires likely found eager readers. While 
his targets probably smarted from his biting wit, the enthusiasm for 
Marvell’s 1660s verse satires most likely contributed to Marvell’s later 
interest in trying his hand at controversial prose. 


MARVELL, PLAYS, AND THE THEATRE 


Frankly, it is difficult to imagine the Marvell of the Hollis portrait, with, in 
Aubrey’s words, his ‘conversation very modest’ and his restraint from 


drinking ‘hard in company’, among the fops, coxcombs, and men and 


women of sense in the audience at the Duke’s Theatre.’ One certainly 
cannot picture him engaging in the same pre- and post-performance 
shenanigans that Pepys describes in his diary. Yet his interest in plays and 
the world of performance appears to have been lifelong. Most likely, he 
wrote his ‘Two Songs at the Marriage of the Lord Fauconberg and the Lady 
Mary Cromwell’ for performance at the wedding of Cromwell’s third 
daughter. His other dialogues (‘A Dialogue, Between the Resolved Soul, 
and Created Pleasure’, ‘Clorinda and Damon’, ‘A Dialogue between the 
Soul and Body’, ‘Daphnis and Chloe’, ‘Ametas and Thestylis Making Hay- 
Ropes’, and ‘A Dialogue between Thyrsis and Dorinda’) all stage the 
tension-through-dialogue so necessary to dramatic performance. But in 
addition to these obvious generic connections, the world of the theatre 
infuses Marvell’s literary productions intimately and diffusely on both the 
macro and micro levels, sometimes affording him the central organizing 
trope for a major work, as in the case of The Rehearsal Transpros’d and Mr. 
Smirke; or, The Divine in Mode; sometimes attuning him to the drama of 
the heroic moment, as in case of Charles I’s execution in the Horatian Ode 
and the death of Archibald Douglas in ‘The Last Instructions to the Painter’ 
and ‘The Loyal Scot’; and sometimes offering him analogies for describing 
the behaviour of courtiers and government ministers to the recipients of his 
letters. 

During his first years in London after his probable Continental tour, 
members of the Stanley circle, in whose orbit Marvell likely found himself, 
showed a deep investment in the publication of Jacobean poet and 
playwright William Cartwright’s Comedies, Tragi-Comedies, With Other 
Poems (165 iy. Marvell’s own engagement with Cartwright’s work can be 
discerned in both Upon Appleton House and ‘The Gallery’.?” Beginning in 
the 1650s, the language of heightened dramatic action began to seep more 
forthrightly into his writings, often during memorable moments and often as 
a change in poetic tone—from heroic or satiric strain to lyrical. The most 
obvious instance of such a shift occurs in the Horatian Ode, when Marvell 
contrasts Cromwell’s cosmically fated rise with the death of Charles I and 
with him, the old socio-political order: 


That thence the royal actor born 
The tragic scaffold might adorn, 


While round the arméd bands 
Did clap their bloody hands. 


He nothing common did, or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene; 

But with his keener eye 

The axe’s edge did try. 


Nor called the Gods with vulgar spite 
To vindicate his helpless right; 
But bowed his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed. 
(53—64) 


The execution was live theatre at a time when the theatres were closed. 
Here, Marvell not only underscores this obvious association but also 
presents Charles’ demise as a noble acquiescence reminiscent of the death 
of a tragic hero. This change in poetic tone stands out as a real-time 
moment in what is elsewhere in the poem a mode of summary narration. 
Similar dramatic renditions would become more commonplace in his verse 
satires of the 1660s. 

Indeed, theatrical and dramatic references became more prevalent in 
Marvell’s work after the Restoration. Like many members of the 
intelligentsia, he must have welcomed the reopening of the theatres in 1660. 
Although we lack accounts of his own play-going, in contrast to that of 
Pepys, Marvell repeatedly shows an aficionado’s awareness of what was 
happening at the playhouses, both onstage and off. Like his sometime 
patron, George Villiers, the Duke of Buckingham, whose The Rehearsal 
inspired Marvell during his battle of wits with Samuel Parker, Marvell 
understood the significance of the theatre as a space of socio-political 
commentary. His “Advice to a Painter’ poems and his controversial prose in 
several respects function like plays intended for the theatre of the coffee 
houses. Furthermore, his Restoration work hints at an insider’s awareness of 
various debates and controversies among the playwrights and courtier wits. 
‘On Mr. Milton’s Paradise Lost’, for example, not only defends his friend’s 
masterwork from criticisms of the 1667 edition but also reveals an attuned 
awareness of the rhyme controversy between John Dryden, Sir Robert 
Howard, and Thomas Shadwell in the 1660s and early 1670s. 

In his correspondence, Marvell sometimes alludes to specific plays, as 
when he reports to Sir Edward Harley the premiere of Sir Popular Wisdom 


or The Politician, but more often he uses the theatre as a metaphor for the 
behaviour of politicians, courtiers, and men of business.’ Dramatic 
analogies crop up in his unguarded accounts of parliamentary business to 
his nephew William Popple, for example. One instance concerns the King’s 
constitutionally problematic surprise visit to the House of Lords in April 
1670 during that body’s deliberations on the anti-Conventicles bill from the 
Commons.” Earlier, on 21 March, Marvell memorably characterized the 
bill as the ‘Quintessence of arbitrary Malice’ that ‘must probably pass’, 
even though it ran counter to the King’s personal inclination, because it was 
the ‘Price of Money’, and as usual Charles needed his supply. ° Throughout 
this letter, Marvell sketches a portrait of political manoeuvring not unlike 
that of the stage, where the Hobbesian quest for power becomes manifest 
through plotting, deceptions, and rumour-mongering. He tells of ‘great and 
numerous Caballing among the courtiers’ with ‘Lauderdale at one Ear’ 
talking ‘to the King of Monmoth, and Buckingham at the other of a new 


Queen’.*! In such an environment, ‘no King since the Conquest’ has 
become ‘so absolutely powerful at Home’ as Charles. 

The King’s appearance in the House of Lords a few weeks later opens 
another scene in this same play. Marvell tells how, at ‘about ten a Clock’, 


the King, Lauderdale, and two attendants took a boat, pretended to row 


toward London Bridge, and then ‘turned back to the Parliament Stairs’.*” 


The King then surprised the Lords already in session by appearing in his 
seat with a dramatic flair not unlike Satan in Paradise Lost, Book 10, lines 
441-55. His aim, Marvell speculates, was to diminish the influence of the 
Duke of York in the House of Lords; but his mostly silent presence shaped 
the debates in the entire house. ‘The King has ever since continued his 
Session among them’, Marvell writes, ‘and says it is better than going to a 
Play’.® After several days of his presence, the Lords sent to the Commons 
a proviso that would have ‘restored Him to all civil or ecclesiastical 
Prerogatives which his Ancestors had enjoyed at any Time since the 
Conquest.’ Of course, the Commons rejected this proviso; but for Marvell, 
the episode illustrates the degree to which the absurdity of the stage and that 
of parliamentary business are closer than one would think. 

Marvell signals his direct engagement with specific plays in the titles of 
three of his most well-known controversial prose works. As mentioned 
above, both The Rehearsal Transpros’d (1672) and The Rehearsal 


Transpros’d: The Second Part (1673) signal their indebtedness to 
Buckingham’s The Rehearsal (1671). Buckingham’s play satirizes the then 
popular vogue of heroic drama by staging a rehearsal of a burlesqued 
example of the genre. Dryden, figured as the pompous playwright Bayes, 
becomes the principal target, as two men about town, Johnson (a stand-in 
for the admired Ben Jonson) and Smith (a common citizen), mock both 
Bayes’ dramatic principles and the play being rehearsed. D. E. L. Crane 
notes that The Rehearsal was so popular that ‘[n]early three hundred 
performances have been recorded between 1671 and 1777’.**+ Marvell’s 
admiration took the form first of titular allusion. Buckingham, through his 
character Johnson, coins the word ‘transprose’ (to place verse into prose) as 
part of an exchange making fun of Bayes’/Dryden’s habit of coining new 
critical terms. Marvell, then, is ‘transprosing’ Buckingham’s play, a winking 
joke, in that not all of the play is in verse and therefore would not need to 
be transprosed, but also a signal of a larger affiliation with Buckingham’s 
increasing opposition to the ecclesiastical court faction. Secondly, Marvell 
appropriates the name ‘Bayes’ for his own adversary, the strident Samuel 
Parker, thereby keeping alive the implicit critique of Dryden as well. 

Mr. Smirke, Or the Divine in Mode (1676), Marvell’s next foray into 
controversial prose, similarly communicates its indebtedness to popular 
drama in its title. This time, Sir George Etherege’s Sir Fopling Flutter, or 
The Man of Mode, the popular play performed at Duke’s Theatre earlier that 
year and published in June, fuels Marvell’s wit. Marvell adopts the 
grammar of Etherege’s title to signal his appropriation of the play as well as 
begin his assault on the character of his opponent, Francis Turner. Because 
Turner was a member of the clergy, not a courtier, Marvell substitutes the 
minor character Mr. Smirke, the parson who secretly performs the marriage 
ceremony for Emilia and Young Bellair, for the scene-stealing arch-fop Sir 
Fopling Flutter. Yet this choice is more loaded than it first appears: Mr. 
Smirke is one Lady Bigot’s chaplain. At the same time, Marvell retains the 
central point of the second half of Etherege’s title: like the man of mode, the 
man whose choices are dictated wholly by the latest fashions, Marvell’s 
posits a ‘Divine in Mode’, a clergyman motived entirely by what is au 
courant rather than by time-worn principles, true church history, or personal 
integrity. As with Sir Fopling Flutter, the entirety of Turner’s wit, Marvell 
contends, can be located in his clothes.*> Turner is so ‘huff’d up in all his 
Ecclesiastical fluster’ that his ‘equipping’ is more extensive than 


Dorimant’s. After readying him for his foray into print, Marvell writes, the 
‘Vestry and the Tiring-room were both exhausted, and ’tis hard to say 
whether there were more attendants toward the Composing of [Turner] 
himself, or of his Pamplet.’ Through his comparison of theatricality and 
pamphlet writing, Marvell makes a sly commentary on the unfairness of a 
group of intolerant clerics picking on honest, albeit unimaginative, 
individuals, such as Bishop Herbert Croft, Turner’s animadverted victim, 
just for the sake of their own vanity and presumed popularity. 

The deep connection between plays and his controversial prose persisted 
even in those instances in which Marvell did not foreground it through 
express intertextual reference. L’Estrange, whose efforts to suppress 
Marvell’s prose were repeatedly thwarted, first by the King himself and 
later by Marvell’s wiliness, immediately draws links between Marvell’s 
language and the stage as he denounces An Account of the Growth of 
Popery and Arbitrary Government in the same passage where he alludes to 
‘Merry-Andrew’ : 


The Man, I confess, is a great Master of Words; but then his Talent is that which the Lord St 
Albans calls Matter of Wonder without Worthiness; being rather the Suppleness and Address 
of a Tumbler, than the Force and Vigor of a Man of Business. And you cannot but observe 
too, that his Excursions, many of them unmannerly and Vulgar, and fitter for the Stage of a 
Merry-Andrew, or a Jack Pudding, than for a Paper of State.*° 


L’Estrange’s likening of Marvell’s language to stage speech is astute, 
though we may dispute the degree of vulgarity attributed to it. Marvell’s 
dominant literary style during the 1660s and 1670s reflects an overall 
linguistic shift toward the raillery of courtiers and playwrights. Certainly 
the voice in such demonstrably earlier poems as ‘Tom May’s Death’ and 
‘Flecknoe, an English Priest at Rome’ is as acerbic as that of the later 
satires; yet this voice did not become dominant in Marvell’s poetry and 
prose until the 1660s. Indeed, the dramatic change in predominant voice has 
been one reason why many scholars have relegated most of the lyric poetry 
to the earliest phases of Marvell’s career, though some, like Allan Pritchard, 


have challenged pre-Restoration composition dates for some of them.“ 
Rather than create an oppositional linguistic space, Marvell, like other 
Restoration satirists, strives to outdo his opponent according to a standard 
of raillery exercised freely in the comedies of manners. Marvell seems most 
fully a Restoration writer when his outsider perspective blossoms within an 


insider raillery—when he speaks the language of court, stage, and coffee 
house even when his content runs counter to the dominant party line. 


FROM URBAN LIFE TO LITERARY ART 


In contrast to his early lyric poems, for which we lack the context of a 
copious accompanying correspondence, his Restoration writings as a whole 
allow us to see with greater clarity how Marvell worked as a writer, and this 
glimpse, in turn, reveals how deeply his imagination depended on city life 
for inspiration. Certain episodes preoccupied his attention enough that they 
found their way into his letters and into his poetry and/or prose. Indeed, the 
conscious reworking of contemporary urban material—most notably, 
various notorious exploits (e.g. the scapegoating of Peter Pett for the 
failures resulting in the Dutch attack on the Medway, James Sharp’s 
betrayal of Scottish Presbyterianism, the Earl of Rochester’s destruction of 
the floral sun dial in the king’s Privy Garden) or well-known public projects 
(e.g. the construction of Clarendon House, the instalment of the equestrian 
statues of Charles I and II)—appears to have been the central focus of his 
creative work during the last two decades of his life. If the poems of the late 
1640s and 1650s most commonly drew inspiration from literary exchanges 
or precedents, those of the mid-1660s and 1670s just as commonly were 
occasioned by Marvell’s need to comment on contemporary, often 
politically charged, occurrences. The appearance of several vivid episodes 
that first register in his letters and then migrate into his poetry allows us to 
see how Marvell shaped specific material for specific purposes and effects. 
The case of Captain Thomas Blood (1616/17—80) is one telling example. 
Eloquent and devious, Blood supported the royalist cause during the First 
and Second Civil Wars, switched loyalties to Parliament in the early 1650s, 
and then became alienated by the Restoration settlement of Ireland, which 
entailed the loss of some of his Irish holdings.*® His discontent turned him 
into a conspirator and one of the ringleaders of the Dublin Plot of 1663. 
This plot proposed the capture of Dublin Castle and of the Lord Lieutenant 
James Butler, Duke of Ormond; but as with other plots, it failed when one 
of Blood’s fellow conspirators turned informant. Blood eluded capture and 
remained a fugitive for years, first in Ireland and then in England. He 


surfaces in the textual record of Marvell’s life seven years later, when, on 6 
December 1670, in an echo of the earlier plot, he led a group of five men in 
another attack on Ormond. Though foiled a second time, this escapade 
resulted in a governmental imposition of a £1,000 bounty on Blood’s 
head.*? Marvell alludes to Blood’s attempt in his letter of 9 August 1671 to 
Thomas Rolt, a ‘Friend from Persia’, as a gloss on a much more startling 
adventure, Blood’s attempt to steal the Crown Jewels.” 

The second attack on Ormond was alleged by some to have been 
instigated at the request of Buckingham. This Buckingham—Blood 
connection, in turn, seems to have been responsible for Marvell’s own 
acquaintance with Blood. Later, in 1671, an informer reported to Sir Joseph 
Williamson, the king’s spymaster, that Blood and Marvell travelled together 
to London from the Duke of Buckingham.°! A few years after the Crown 


Jewels incident, Blood lived near Marvell in Westminster’? and became a 
regular patron of White’s coffee house near the Royal Exchange. 
Subsequently, in 1675, opponents of Buckingham also associated Marvell 
and Blood as fellow members of the Green Ribbon Club, which reportedly 
met at the King’s Head Tavern.” 

But it is the attempted theft of the Crown Jewels that inspired Marvell’s 
imagination. Annabel Patterson notes that the 9 August 1671 letter to Rolt is 
‘more useful than any of the occasional satires for defining Marvell’s view 
of his own role in the political process at this stage’ of his career.-* Marvell 
concludes this letter with a synopsis of Blood’s attempted theft: 

One Blud, outlawed for a Plot to take Dublin Castle, and who seized on the Duke of Ormond 

here last Year, and might have killed him, a most bold, and yet sober, Fellow, some Months 

ago seized the Crown and Sceptre in the Tower, took them away, and, if he had killed the 


Keeper, might have carried them clear off. He, being taken, astonished the King and Court, 
with the Generosity, and Wisdom, of his Answers. He, and all his Accomplices, for his Sake, 


are discharged by the King, to the Wonder of all.°> 


Blood received leniency for his action, in part, because of the backing of 
powerful supporters, including not only Buckingham but also Henry 
Bennet, Earl of Arlington.°° But equally likely, Blood’s willingness to turn 
double agent and informer on nonconformists made his release more 
valuable than his imprisonment. 

Regardless, Marvell thought the episode possessed literary potential. He 
wrote Latin and English versions of an epigram on it (Bludius et Corona 


and ‘Upon Blood’s attempt to steal the Crown’) and in both poems he 
shifted his focus away from the ‘Wonder’ of Blood’s pardon and toward the 
symbolic implications of Blood’s disguise as ‘Dr. Ayliffe’, a parson: 


When daring Blood his rent to have regained 
Upon the English diadem distrained, 

He chose the cassock, surcingle and gown, 
The fittest mask for one that robs a crown. 

But his lay pity underneath prevailed, 

And while he spared the keeper’s life he failed. 
With the priest’s vestments had he but put on 
A bishop’s cruelty, the crown had gone. 


In this retelling, Blood’s actions allow Marvell to swipe yet again at the 
presumption and corruption of the ecclesiastical party, ruthless in its 
attempts to curtail the liberty of nonconformists. Blood’s cloaking of 
thievery in a parson’s garb provides the ‘fittest mask for one that robs a 
crown’, suggesting that the bishops and their cronies similarly rob the 
crown by usurping the authority of the king. Unlike these actual villains, 
however, Blood ultimately makes a more virtuous choice. His ‘lay piety 
underneath prevailed’ when he spared the keeper’s life. As a result, though 
he fails in his theft, he manages to avoid the same ‘bishop’s cruelty’ 
threatening to steal the crown in a broader sense. 

In another sense, the epigram shows traces of staged drama, in that 
disguise (masking) often proved instrumental to the plots of many a play. 
Blood’s choice to appropriate the ‘cassock, surcingle and gown’ recalls the 
many dramatic heroes of Restoration comedies who disguise themselves to 
further their intentions. One of the stock characters on the Restoration stage 
was the virtuous man who somehow manages to remain true to himself in 
spite of those manoeuvring around him. Blood’s innate heroism is defined 
in direct proportion to the would-be tyranny of the episcopal party. While 
Blood failed to steal the Crown Jewels, his honesty and bravery were 
eventually rewarded by the restitution of his lands and employment as an 
agent provocateur working secretly for the government. This last outcome 
probably would have angered Marvell, had he lived to see its full effects in 
the conspiracy against Buckingham in 1680. 

Marvell returns to the Blood material yet again in The Loyal Scot, in 
several senses a recycled work retooled for a different purpose: support for 
the Scottish Covenanters in the face of persecution as a result of the 


reinstitution of the Scottish episcopacy. For this purpose, Marvell lifts 
verbatim the Archibald Douglas episode from ‘The Last Instructions to the 
Painter’ to illustrate Scottish heroism in the English cause (15-58). 
Similarly, he reintroduces the English version of the Blood epigram to serve 
as a contrast with the nefarious behaviour of intolerant clergy. This time he 
prefaces it (see the lines quoted earlier) with a direct attack on the bishops 
responsible for this new encroachment on religious liberty: 


Their company’s the worst that ever played, 
And their religion all but masquerade. 
The conscious prelate therefore did not err, 
When for a church he built a theatre. 
A congr’ous dress they to themselves adapt, 
Like smutty stories in clean linen wrapped. 
Do but their piebald lordships once uncase 
Of rochets, tippets, copes, and where’s their grace? 
A hungry chaplain and a starved rat, 
Eating their brethren, bishop turn and cat. 
But an apocryphal Archbishop Bel 
Like snake, by swallowing toads, doth dragons swell. 
When daring Blood ... 
(180-92) 


Here again, the theatre serves as a frame of reference, and the symbolic 
implications of clothing are re-emphasized, as the humanity of Blood’s act 
of mercy stands in stark contrast to the animalistic inclinations of the 
bishops. Blood surfaces again in The Statue in Stocks-Market, this time as a 
rhetorical question for Sir Robert Viner, the king’s banker, who paid for the 
installation of the poorly executed equestrian statue of Charles at 
Woolchurch Market: ‘Hath Blood him [the king] away (as his crown once) 
conveyed?’ The statue is so ugly, Marvell contends, it could not possibly be 
the king. He must be somewhere else. 

One news item, a story about an acquaintance, moves in and out of 
Marvell’s writings in the service of several different purposes. The Statue at 
Charing Cross, to cite one last example, can be seen as a sequel to The 
Statue in Stocks-Market, in that it alludes to Viner’s statue as well as 
magnifies the comparison of Parliament to a market. It also attests to 
Marvell’s interest in the symbolic resonances of site-specific events. 
Marvell refers to this statue in his 24 July 1675 letter to William Popple, in 
which he describes it as one component of a larger strategy to galvanize 


Cavalier support for what is now called the Non-Resisting Bill, ‘but which 
was designed to quash almost any initiative for change in church and 


state’.-’ Marvell’s poem about the bronze statue of Charles I extends his 
cynical commentary to a direct attack on Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby. 
Inspired by Viner’s example, the ‘Treasurer thought prudent to try it again, / 
And instead of that market of herbs and of fruit / He will here keep a market 
of Parliament men’ (30-2). The last movement of the poem extends the 
critique of Danby’s inappropriate power by describing the King’s 
devaluation (‘the King be of copper and Danby of gold’; 39) as well as the 
buying and selling out of Parliament. By grounding human corruption 
within a particular event (the construction of a statue) in a particular locale 
(Charing Cross), Marvell shows how the blatant greed and dishonour of 
government officials have so corrupted Whitehall that any close scrutiny 
threatens to obliterate the last vestiges of any heroic past. 

Through such layers of allusion and resonance, Marvell’s writings as a 
whole provide an impressionistic portrayal of life in the city, the vibrancy of 
which seems to have animated his imagination during the last eighteen 
years of his life. When an event captured his attention, it tended to recur in 
his writing. As the 1670s progressed, Marvell often voices cynicism and 
eventually a deep disappointment in affairs of state. Indeed, he gives the 
impression he was a man harried by his urban life. In his 1 December 1674 
letter to Sir Henry Thompson, he remarks, ‘such is the hurry and foolery of 
the town that I find unlesse I write Posthast I can neuer comply with mine 
obligations’.° 8 But as much as he complained about the ‘hurry and foolery 
of the town’, and as much as he relished temporary escapes from it, he also 
depended on it to craft those works for which he would later become known 
as a hero of liberty in its many forms. 
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CHAPTER 17 


MARVELL’S CLASSICAL 
SIMILITUDES 


EDWARD PALEIT 


INTRODUCTION: INDIVIDUALITY AND 
INTERTEXTUALITY IN MARVELL’S LYRICS 


IT is a critical commonplace that Marvell’s lyric verse abounds in echoes of 
other writers. The signal achievement of modern scholarship has been to 
show that such voices are often contemporary, as well as older or classical. 
Some of Marvell’s most famous images or turns of phrase are, it turns out, 
indebted to or shared with early 1650s republicans, or the post-war group of 
‘Cavalier’ poets grouped around Thomas Stanley.’ A recent study suggests 
that one of the conceits central to Marvell’s ‘An Horatian Ode’, namely the 
comparison of Cromwell to lightning, builds upon the circulated manuscript 
poetry of the royalist-turned-Cromwellian Payne Fisher, as well as the 
obvious classical source in Lucan’s de Bello Ciuili.? 

Future scholarship will doubtless consolidate our sense of Marvell as a 
consummate ventriloquist. Nonetheless, it proves a significant obstacle to 
appreciating his verse. One problem is that it becomes ever more difficult to 
see through a darkening intertextual forest, as Paul Davis and Victoria Moul 
have suggested.’ Another is that it makes Marvell seem just one of a crowd 
—or several crowds. This would seem to argue against singling him out for 
the kind of devoted scholarship he has recently been receiving, whether 


through scholarly editions, biographies, monographs, a recently founded 
Marvell Society, or indeed this Handbook. There are many reasons why 
Marvell’s poetry is likely to remain more popular than Nedham’s pamphlets 
or Fisher’s neo-Latin verse. But the chief one is that in fact, as the notable 
Marvellian Donald Friedman has recently remarked, his own ‘sound is 
distinctive and almost unmistakable’-—many of his poems resist being 
folded completely into their literary and historical milieux.t The term 
‘sound’ is central here: it points to the tonal quality of his verse rather than 
the allusive materials out of which it is built. To accept Friedman’s claim, 
however, immediately poses a paradox. How can a poet who invariably 
resorted to literary and figurative strategies that were not his own, develop a 
lyrical voice that was? 

Even if we accept that Marvell’s poetry does sound distinctive, it is no 
easy matter to establish in what such singularity consists. As John Carey 
once acknowledged, doing justice in cool critical prose to the peculiar 
qualities of his poetry is well-nigh impossible: “you cannot write about his 
poetry without feeling that you have flattened or coarsened it’. One 
obvious risk is that a supposedly unique feature in Marvell turns out on 
closer inspection to be yet another shared device. Nicholas McDowell, for 
example, has recently and compellingly argued that Marvell’s ‘self-inwoven 
similes’, a feature of his poetry identified in a famous essay by Christopher 
Ricks in the same collection as Carey’s, are in fact indebted to a long 
tradition of ‘civil war’ writing with roots in classical antiquity: in other 
words not very Marvellian at all.° The problematic is central to one of the 
landmark essays in Marvell criticism, T. S. Eliot’s of 1921. Marvell’s chief 
lyric poems are worth reading, Eliot argued, largely because they are 
brilliantly concentrated examples of the elusive if widely shared 
seventeenth-century ideal of ‘wit’.’ It was on these grounds that he labelled 
him a ‘classic’, it being Eliot’s opinion that great poets do not transcend 
their epoch but definitively express it. Such an Anglo-Catholic 
understanding of individuality is unlikely to gain wide acceptance today, 
neatly as it resolves the problem of Marvell seeming both distinctive and 
corporate at the same time. 


The following chapter is an attempt to describe what might set Marvell’s 


poetry apart. It concentrates on his classical ‘similitudes’ or comparisons.” 


This choice of material may seem rather perverse: similitudes are inherently 


and obviously intertextual devices, in Marvell’s case echoing not only the 
writings of antiquity but also the classically oriented tropes and figures of 
his contemporaries. Nonetheless, I argue they do a lot to explain his 
inimitable tone. This is ultimately because they express a singular tension in 
his writing concerning the figuring qualities of the human mind, in 
particular the category of ‘wit’ identified by Eliot as central to his poetry. 
Like most seventeenth-century poets, Marvell agreed with a long tradition 
going back to Aristotle’s Poetics that ‘wit’, or similar faculty, was 
responsible for the pre-eminent poetic virtue of yoking together like and 
unlike things, whether through similitudes, figuration more generally, or 
indeed translation.'° In part his poetry is enormously attracted to the 
opportunities thus provided for decorum, which in the case of poetic 
comparisons means the proportionate harmonization of heterogeneous 
materials. Alongside Jonson and Dryden, Marvell is one of the greatest 
seventeenth-century exponents of poetic decorum. Indeed, it is a key source 
of political and psychological reassurance for him, especially in his lyrics of 
the early 1650s. But at the same time it constitutes a major threat to the 
integrity of the self, or thing-in-itself. The idea of resemblance, which lies 
at the heart of any act of figuration, proves to be destructive as well as 
harmonizing. Affirmations of decorous design, but also gateways to the 
undertow of alienation and violence that haunts his writing, Marvell’s 
similitudes help give his poetry its singular, immediately recognizable 
metallic ring. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF DECORUM 


My argument has three stages. Later it moves on to consider attitudes to 
translation, before discussing wit in Marvell’s verse. It begins, however, 
with decorum. Many of Marvell’s best-known poems involve a 
commitment to standards of fitness or propriety. In his poetry of the earlier 
1650s, this commitment is typically expressed through the imagery of 
architecture. Architectural ideas occur at key moments in no less than four 
of his most important poems: ‘An Horatian Ode’, ‘Upon Appleton House’, 
‘Tom May’s Death’, and The First Anniversary. In each case they structure 


particular comparisons Marvell wishes to make, but are also themselves 
figures for artistic figuration. 

Why architecture? As with most seventeenth-century writers, Marvell’s 
knowledge of the art was theoretical not practical. Heavily neo-classical in 
flavour, it clearly derived from treatises by the Roman architect Vitruvius 
and his Italian Renaissance followers—in particular Alberti, Palladio, or 
Serlio—whose works had become an established part of many English 
gentlemen’s education. Marvell also had first-hand exposure to classical 
and neo-classical architecture during his Continental travels of the late 
1640s, including his visit to Rome, where he probably saw the Column of 
Trajan, referred to in his letter to Cromwell of June 1654.'! Neo-classical 
architecture rested heavily on geometry, which partly explains its appeal to 
Marvell, whose writing often reaches for mathematical certainties.!* Its 
particular value lay in the concept of architectural proportion, which 
Vitruvius expresses via the Greek, analogia; namely, the alignment of 
disparate elements within a harmonious structure.!* In his 1650s poems, 
Marvell invokes this ideal to describe both political prudence and artistic 
figuration, especially in similitudes. He tends to do so, however, when the 
materials needing alignment are radically distinct, even incompatible. 

A good example is ‘An Horatian Ode’. Near the centre of the poem, the 
act of regicide—a moment of traumatic violence and epochal 
transformation—is compared to a celebrated event in the history of Rome, 
the discovery of a bleeding head when the city was first being measured 
out. The moment presaged Rome’s future as caput mundi, head of the 
world: 


This was that memorable hour, 
Which first assured the forced pow’r. 
So when they did design 
The Capitol’s first line, 
A bleeding head where they begun, 
Did fright the architects to run: 
And yet in that the State 
Foresaw its happy fate. 
(65-72) 


The episode appears in various sources.! But Marvell accentuates the 
architectural dimension, using the idea of a geometric ‘first line’ literally to 


align Roman and English history at foundational moments, and therefore to 
establish the regicide precisely as a moment when English history ‘begun’, 
rather than ended.'> The analogy is crucial to providing both the national 
narrative and Marvell’s poem with a future, here suggested as a 
proportionately constructed building. 

The historical freighting puts a great deal of pressure, however, on the 
entry into the similitude through the fragile conjunction ‘so’, especially if 
we consider whose perspective the analogy expresses. An initial impression 
is that it is simply the poem’s speaker. But ‘An Horatian Ode’ is a uniquely 
citational poem, juxtaposing different voices and arguments, and it is 
possible that the analogy assumes the perspective of the ‘forced pow’r’: the 
constitutionally illegitimate, army-backed regime which pushed for the 
regicide and subsequently enlisted writers like Marchamont Nedham, 
Joseph Hall, and others to persuade the public of its actions. As numerous 
studies have shown, their strategy was to appeal to the precedent of Roman, 
and especially Roman republican, history. Thus ‘so’ here, introducing a 
Roman historical analogy, has the coded sense of ‘so (they say)’, 
perceptibly distancing the assurance the comparison supposedly offers. 
Such a reading may explain the curious, rather comical detail of the 
architects running away. Faintly reminiscent of a moment in Book I of 
Lucan’s de Bello Ciuili, it lacks an obvious precedent in the historical 
sources, despite Nigel Smith’s valiant attempt to claim otherwise; in any 
case, the issue here is not what the source is, but why Marvell chose to use 
it.'° It ironically describes the vacillation of the regicidal regime, as well as 
its confidence in its ‘happy Fate’, relying on little more than an imperfect 
analogy between bleeding heads. Such overconfident conviction of imperial 
destiny is revised by the end of the poem into a stress on precarious 
Machiavellian virtu in the face of contingency, although this too may be a 
perspective Marvell merely ventriloquizes. 

The credibility and success of the architects simile is therefore dubious. 
Nonetheless, it remains artistically crucial for a poem that otherwise 
struggles to fit its kaleidoscopic viewpoints into a coherent pattern. Its offer 
of mathematical equivalence between different historical time frames 
assuages problems both of timeliness and of how to combine classical and 
unclassical material that bedevil the entire poem from the very start. 
Beneath its smooth rhythm and delicate syntax, the whole movement of the 
first ten or so lines, from the dilemmas of the ‘forward youth’ to Cromwell’s 


furious entrance into the poem, is extraordinarily compressed and troubled, 
depending on contradictory classical models and historical patterns. The 
first stanza alludes to the conclusion of Virgil’s Georgics, where the poet 
looks back to his youthful pastoral poetry while juxtaposing his literary 
pursuits to ‘Caesar’ (Augustus), currently on campaign in Parthia: 


Such have I sung of cultivating fields and cattle 

And concerning trees, while great Caesar by the deep 

Euphrates thunders [fu/minat] and, a victor in war, amongst the willing 
Peoples deals justice, and strives after a way to Olympus. 

Once sweet Parthenope nourished me, Virgil, 

As I blossomed in the studies of ignoble ease, 

I who sported with songs of shepherds, forward in my youth, 

Tityrus, and sung of you beneath the shade of a spreading beech. 


(my translation)!’ 


Seventeenth-century commentators thought Virgil wrote the Eclogues in his 
late twenties; that he refers to this period as being ‘forward in my youth 
[audax iuventa]’ supports the ‘forward youth’ resembling Marvell, himself 
29 when he wrote ‘An Horatian Ode’.!* The Virgilian contrast between the 
military glory of a ‘thundering’ Caesar and the ‘studies of ignoble ease’ 
composed in the pastoral shade is replayed not only in the desire of 
Marvell’s youth to ‘appear’ (one suspects, become public or famous) by 
leaving his shady bookish retreat for war, but the description of ‘restless 
Cromwell [who] could not cease, / in the inglorious arts of peace’ (9-10) 
and his later comparison to a lightning bolt. Virgil’s contrast is less aimed at 
a soldier’s vocation than constructing a poetic career trajectory that will, all 
readers know, shortly embrace the bellicose genre of epic. Likewise, when 
the ‘forward youth’ is urged to take up arms, it may only be in a figurative 
sense, of the poetic weaponry necessary to discuss Cromwell (a new 
Caesar). 

Yet here the model falters, for in Marvell’s poem (unlike Virgil’s) the 
war in question is civil. This becomes clear through the second stanza’s 
echo of Lucan’s de Bello Ciuili, where the citizens of an Italian border town 
hurriedly don rusted armour in fear of foreign invasion, only to discover it 
is their own countryman, Julius Caesar, who is upon them.!? Lucan’s 
comparison of Caesar to a lightning bolt is also, of course, the principal 
model for Marvell’s comparable simile. Amid this confusion of Virgilian 
and Lucanic templates for understanding the choices under discussion, a 


single word, ‘so’, launches the third stanza’s introduction of Cromwell (‘So 
Cromwell could not cease’, 9). Arguably one of the most pressured 
grammatical conjunctions in English lyric, the exact meaning of ‘so’ 
(anticipating the ‘so’ of the architects simile) is unclear. Does Marvell mean 
‘similarly’ or ‘therefore’, ita or itaque? And in either case, what exactly is 
the logic? The forward youth is certainly comparable to the poem’s 
Cromwell: both abandon rural or horticultural retirement to enter the fray. 
But the idea, suggested by ‘so’, that the former (never mentioned again) is 
adequate preparation or justification for the latter, is perplexing. So is the 
assertion that ‘’Tis time’ to abandon leisurely studies, intimating not only 
urgency but timely decorum. Is it really time for civil war? Why? Because 
war is glorious if epic or Roman? Because Cromwell? To ask these 
questions is not to deny the poem’s figurative power, political insight, or 
surface polish. It rather highlights Marvell’s struggle to establish a fully 
decorous entry into his material which stabilizes and legitimates his 
comparisons. Many of the poem’s similes have a tendency to slip from their 
object as soon as they are offered: ‘A Caesar he ere long to Gaul, / To Italy 
an Hannibal’ (101—2). Such radical mobility and complex literary layering 
would not matter if there were no evidence that rational principles of 
decorum were being sought. Yet Marvell’s poem is clearly preoccupied with 
such a search. He feels it necessary to assert that “’tis time’ to do something 
even when it is unclear what that something is, and insofar as it is clear, 
looks undesirable (i.e. civil war) and indeed untimely (the weapons are out 
of date). 

‘Upon Appleton House’, also from the early 1650s, shows a similar 
complication of an initially asserted decorum. Once again architecture is 
central, this time not just as metaphor but subject matter. The poem starts by 
appearing to invoke architecture programmatically, declaring principles that 
will govern the rest of the poem. Probably exploiting the occasion of Nun 
Appleton’s redesign in the early 1650s, its opening stanzas contrast the 
hubris of contemporary country-house architecture with praise of Nun 
Appleton’s more virtuous ‘frame’. The strategy is modelled on the opening 
of Jonson’s ‘To Penshurst’. But whereas Jonson’s poem discriminates 
against luxurious ornament, for Marvell the sins, whether gigantic columns 
(‘Upon Appleton House’; 6—7), over-extended facades (23-4), or pompous 
‘frontispieces’ (65—6, by implication), are those of proportion. Unlike these 
vast monuments to vanity, Nun Appleton imitates the proportions of the 


human body (1, 28, 41, 31-2), a key principle of classical and neo-classical 


architecture.?? Such proper scale reflects the sobriety and humility of its 


owner, Thomas Fairfax, indeed by implication his suitability for heaven.”! 


Yet these principles are exposed to a counter-discourse of disproportion 
even as they are asserted. As Jane Partner notes, the poem employs the 
principle of body-building proportion to mock the ‘holy mathematics’ of the 
circle and square, shapes which had been used by Renaissance theorists and 
practitioners to embody exactly that notion.*? A language of the corporeal 
grotesque further pressures the link between the human body and ideal 
structure. After a faintly amusing image of the saintly straining to enter Nun 
Appleton, we are told that future tourists will marvel at ‘dwarfish confines’ 
(38), the word dwarfish, suggesting deformity, colliding with the invocation 
a few lines later of the human body as an ideal template. When Fairfax 
enters, possibly with entourage (‘stirs’; 52), Marvell describes the ‘laden 
house’ as sweating, suggesting suffocating bodily proximity, and then 
advances the cartoonish image of the hall swelling into a sphere to 
accommodate its master’s presence. The flattery within this conceit— 
Fairfax’s reputation, not physical size, distorts the walls—does little to 
disturb a sense that Nun Appleton is uncomfortably cramped, a Lilliputian 
monstrosity to compare with the Brobdingnagian excesses of the poem’s 
opening. To be sure, the tension here may partly derive from the ideological 
implications of the different architectural choices Fairfax faced when 
planning to enlarge the building. Ultimately he commissioned John Webb, 
the heir to Inigo Jones and his austere neo-classical architectural style, 
mostly absorbed from Italy. The very first couplet of Marvell’s poem, 
however, argues against a ‘foreign architect’, seemingly associating alien 
architectural tradition with excessive grandiosity: does this mean neo- 
classical architecture tout court or something (or someone) more specific? 
The plans Jones and/or Webb drew up for an enlarged Whitehall Palace 
would have dwarfed Versailles.” An unenlarged Nun Appleton, on the 
other hand, threatens to parody its owner’s humility: it is far too minuscule 
for a soldier and statesman of his stature. (Neo-classical architectural 
theorists often argued that the dimensions of private houses should reflect 
the civic importance of their owners.)~* 

What is evidently contested here is not simply architectural propriety but 
the design of Marvell’s entire poem. A dialectic between the decorous and 


the grotesque runs throughout ‘Upon Appleton House’, clearly driven in 
part by insistent recollections of the civil war experience. Sometimes, for 
example in describing the ‘Corinthean porticoes’ (508) of the woodland, 
Marvell reaches for principles of geometric regularity. At others he gestures 
to the chaotic mutability of the natural world and how it is imagined or 
perceived. The flooding of the water meadows, for example, is keyed into a 
famous passage of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, a locus classicus for 
formlessness as well as transformation, and which itself challenges 
prescriptions about decorum in Horace’s Ars Poetica by offering images of 


animals in grotesque situations, as Marvell does (473—80).*° At the very end 
of the poem, the ‘rude heap’ of the natural world, a tortured mass of ‘gulfs, 
precipices, stone’, is juxtaposed with the pure and singular Maria Fairfax, 
‘heaven’s centre’ (762-7), and the poem’s speaker promises to re-enter the 
house (‘Let’s in’; 775), following the centring manoeuvre of ‘To 
Penshurst’.*° Yet this decisive re-inhabitation of structure, reasserting 
geometric proportions, does not quite occur. The poem signs off by offering 
one final, grotesque comparison between the ‘dark hemisphere’ and one of 
the estate’s fishermen, with a coracle on his head (775-6). Its very last 
word, ‘appear’, expresses the poem’s sustained fascination with 
epistemological uncertainty, plasticity of form, and the mysterious, 
intoxicating process of image-making. 

The First Anniversary, by contrast, appears to have a more 
straightforward relationship to architecture, using it as a motif to describe 
and celebrate the Protectorate. Cromwell is portrayed as a master builder, 
renovating and restructuring the British polity: 


Choosing each stone, and poising every weight, 
Trying the measures of the breadth and height; 
Here pulling down, and there erecting new, 
Founding a firm state by proportions true. 
(245-8) 


Marvell emphasizes Vitruvian qualities of firmitas (‘solidity’) and 
harmonious proportion, suggesting that Cromwell’s state is a Kunstwerk, 
rationally designed and aesthetically decorous.” The architectural conceit 
allows the Protectorate’s innovatory aspect, not dependent on previous 
constitutional form, to be presented positively. 


What it also suggests, however—and somewhat anxiously—is the hope 
that the political divisions or indeed hostility the regime encountered can be 
placated and harmonized. Such is the message of the poem’s elaborate 
similitude of the Cromwellian polity as a building (87—98)—a recognizably 
classical edifice of ‘pillars’, arches, ‘basis’ (i.e. foundations or pediment, a 
trope for the ‘senate’ or parliament) and above all the literally protecting 
roof of Cromwell himself, whose ‘weight’, or downward force, guarantees 


the stability of the structure.?* The comparison marries the Machiavellian 
idea that successful republics are built on internal tensions with an 
architectural appreciation of the distribution of opposing forces through a 
building, thus accommodating and disciplining the violent forces 
recognized elsewhere in the poem.”” Hence the ‘crossest spirits —perhaps 
radical religious or republican opponents of the Protectorate—are found, 
despite themselves, to fasten together ‘the contignation’ (literally, an 
arrangement of cross-timbers or joists, used in ceilings) which they 
‘thwart’, meaning ‘defeat’ or ‘frustrate’ but also ‘lie across’ (89-90).°° 
Likewise division becomes symmetry (91-2), and ‘the resistance of 
opposed minds’ (95) is compared to the way arches use gravitational force 
to bind together the ‘fabric’ (96) of a building. A further significant feature 
of this Cromwellian building is that it is round: ‘the commonwealth does 
through [the people’s] centres all’, Marvell writes, ‘draw the circumf rence 
of the public wall’ (87—8; my italics). Round buildings were a particular 
obsession of the Renaissance revivers of classical architecture. Witness, for 
example, Sebastiano Serlio’s admiration for the Pantheon (conceivably a 
model for Marvell’s building), whose proportionate combination of 
different ‘members’ 


are all so correspondent one to the other, that whosoeuer beholdeth it, taketh great pleasure 
therein, which proceedeth from this, that the excellent workeman which invented it, chose the 
perfect forme, that, is the round forme, whereby it is usually called, Our Lady of the 


Round.?! 


Thus the 1611 English translation of Robert Peake; in Serlio’s original, the 
‘excellent workeman’ is il prudente Architetto. Prudence, that key term of 
Machiavellian statecraft, is what Marvell used to describe Cromwell’s 
capacity to align opposites in ‘A Poem Upon the Death of his late Highness 
the Lord Protector’: ‘What prudence more than human did he need / To 


keep so dear, so diff’ring minds agreed?’ (217-18). It was, of course, clear 
by this point that such harmony—f it ever existed—was disintegrating. 

‘An Horatian Ode’, ‘Upon Appleton House’, and The First Anniversary 
are poems responding to a uniquely turbulent period of English history. 
They use a principle of architectural decorum to discipline, harmonize, and 
indeed legitimate heterogeneous, anarchic, or dangerous matter—or at least 
to try to. Invariably the stakes are public and political, and also personal and 
artistic. Poetic proportionality (especially in similitudes) is the corollary of 
prudential government. Both not only demand a means to align different, 
sometimes opposing things but, relatedly, a timeliness (historical decorum) 
which fits actions or poems to an unfolding historical narrative. Yet it all 
proves difficult to achieve. The assurances of architectural structure bring 
only a local, provisional control to the poems in which they occur. They are 
susceptible of subversion. Politics, but also the Marvellian imagination, 
prove unruly and disordered. The ordering of time, for example through 
Roman analogy, seems arbitrary or imposed. 


THE IMPROPRIETY OF TRANSLATION 


Such poems suggest that figurative decorum, particularly in classical 
similitudes, is an ideal imperfectly achieved but nonetheless desirable. Yet 
in fact the evidence of two other poems of the early 1650s suggests that the 
very attempt to harmonize problematic material in this way is itself a source 
of anxiety. These poems are ‘To his Worthy Friend Dr. Witty’, commending 
a physician for translating a treatise attacking folk medicine, and the far 
better-known ‘Tom May’s Death’, a satirical attack on the parliamentarian 
writer Thomas May, which trained its fire particularly on the latter’s 
translation of Lucan (first published in 1627) and associated works. These 
poems resemble each other in a number of hitherto unnoticed ways and may 
well have been composed at a similar date.’ Ostensibly they deal with 
translation rather than poetic comparison. Yet Marvell’s attitudes to 
translation are closely linked to those to figuration in a wider sense, and for 
entirely conventional reasons: in classical and Renaissance rhetorical 
theory, translation was considered virtually identical to metaphor (often 
rendered as translatio in Latin), and both were thought to be governed by 


the mental faculty of ‘wit’ (in Latin typically ingenium). Just as 
importantly, both poems deal as much with bad translation as good. They 
raise concerns about the damage to selfhood or identity from the ‘carrying 
across’ implicit in the Latinate word ‘translation’, that is, the movement 
from one language to another. Indeed, they link it to potential self-erasure 
or destruction. 

‘To His Worthy Friend Doctor Witty’ begins with a clear prescription for 
translation: it should preserve the original text and language as much as 
possible. The ideal is defended by subjecting the alternative, periphrastic 
model of translation to sustained assault. To change the Latin wording 
obscures ‘that sense ... which was bright and pure’ (6); it rubs away ‘the 
precious metal’ (12); it constitutes theft, whether adding or subtracting from 
the original sum of words; it ‘blots’ (15) instead of amends; while intending 
‘added beauties’ it produces only blemishes (16). Behind these charges is an 
investment in literary property. ‘Ill translators make the book their own’ (8; 
my italics), argues Marvell; they are ‘authors grown’ (7) in their own right, 
usurping the identity of the original. A discourse of ownership introduces an 
equally freighted one of sexual chastity. Comparing poor translations to 
flaws (‘spots’) on a face, Marvell introduces a young maiden learning 
languages called Celia, perhaps his tutee Mary Fairfax. The transition is 
awkward, but discloses the heightened stakes, for Marvell, of translation, 
one driven in part (but only in part) by a conventionally Protestant neurosis 
about exposing maidens to unchaste Catholic languages. Celia figures a 
heavenly, virginal vernacular: her English is ‘purer than dissolved snow’ 
(18). Even when she speaks foreign ‘tongues’, she preserves identity, ‘she is 
Celia still’ (20-1): 


Her native beauty’s not Italianated 
Nor her chaste mind into the French translated: 
Her thoughts are English, though her sparkling wit 
With other language doth them fitly fit. 
(23-6) 


Celia is unharmed by translation, her ‘mind’ and ‘thoughts’ retaining their 
essential Englishness, because—and here Marvell’s choice of words is 
worth underlining—they are not actually ‘translated’ at all. Ideally a 
translator’s ‘wit’ can ‘fitly fit-—assign decorous equivalences between— 
the thought of an original and its chosen language, so as to retain the 


former’s purity and self-sufficiency and preserve the original author’s right 
of ownership. This prevents prostitution, degradation, expropriation, a loss 
of ‘mind’ or self—all the evils Marvell senses in bad translation. 

In theory good translation emerges here as a negative image of the bad. 
Yet the tone of the word ‘translated’, in the above lines, is distrustful, 
describing processes of alteration and travel which are being warded 
against. A worry about translation altogether may explain why some of 
Marvell’s ideas in this poem seem somewhat strained. It is hard to see how 
thoughts can be intrinsically English, rather than intrinsically thoughts, 
when expressed in another language. Likewise, he defends both the purity 
of Latin against careless English translators and a virginal English 
vernacular against foreign contamination. Both objectives are not easily 
served together, even allowing for the fact that Latin is not foreign or 
Catholic in the same way as French or Italian, and that the attitude to both 
languages is driven by a wish to preserve original integrity. 

Similar concerns recur in ‘Tom May’s Death’. As in the poem to Dr 
Witty, it is bad translation’s capacity to lead to non-equivalence (and thus a 
loss of identity) which preoccupies Marvell. The satire begins by 
literalizing the idea of translation to make May’s posthumous journey to the 
classical underworld an allegory for his bad translation practice. 
‘Translated’ (26) is in fact the word used of this catabasis at one point, 
again with the faintly pejorative, critical sense the term possesses in the 
poem to Dr Witty. Upon arrival, May immediately misrecognizes his 
environment as the familiar vernacular of a London pub crawl, the ‘Signs 
[i.e. tavern signs] by which still he found and lost his way’ (8). His 
subsequent drunken confusion, reinforced by Jonson’s parody of the first 
line of his Lucan translation, ‘I sing ... the Pharsalian Sign’ (22), is partly 
semiotic: he has no ability to discriminate between the thing an sich and its 
referent, as well as between departure and destination. This attack on a 
translator’s ability to make legitimate connections flows into the charge 
that, in his Lucanic works, May was asserting an improper analogy between 
English and Roman political experience. At this point Marvell’s Jonson 
widens the attack to include also the jejune classical republicans who 
defended the Commonwealth regime after the regicide. At one level their 
crime is strictly literary: a false comparison. The accusation is charged, 
however, with political venom: 


Go seek the novice statesmen, and obtrude 
On them some Roman-cast similitude, 
Tell them of liberty, the stories fine, 
Until you all grow consuls in your wine. 
Or thou, Dictator of the glass, bestow 
On him the Cato, this the Cicero; 
Transferring old Rome hither in your talk, 
As Bethlem’s house did to Loreto walk. 
Foul architect that hadst not eye to see 
How ill the measures of these states agree; 
And who by Rome’s example England lay, 
Those but to Lucan do continue May. 
(43-54) 


Politically speaking, this is Marvell’s Jonson attacking the inferences drawn 
from Roman history not only by May, in his Lucanic works and his History 
of the Parliament and Roman tragedies, but also by supporters of 


Parliament and the Commonwealth more generally.** Central to the charge 
sheet against May and his fellow travellers is improper ‘similitude’, a 
violation of artistic decorum. It is ‘Roman-cas?’ in the sense of a forged, 
artificial simulacrum, but also an offence against literary property: just as 
bad translators in the Witty poem are too much their ‘own authors grown’, 
so May is just May, Marvell’s Jonson contesting May’s claim, in the 1646 
edition of his Supplementum Lucani, that his continuations of Lucan’s 
narrative were the voice of Lucan’s ghost revived.* Likewise the conceit 
suggested by certain writers that Rome had been ‘transferred’ to England 
following the regicide is literalized (as we have seen, a characteristic 
Marvellian gambit when it comes to translation) in order to be dismissed as 
a folktale-level absurdity. Ultimately Marvell is here accusing May’s ‘wit’, 
the mental faculty responsible for the analogy. In this connection it is 
intriguing that his rhyme obtrude/similitude possibly echoes a couplet from 
Abraham Cowley’s ‘Ode. On Wit’: ‘[Wit is not] on all things to obtrude, / 
and force some odde Similitude’.*® There is no secure date for Cowley’s 
poem, which was first published in 1656, although it was probably written 
the late 1630s.°’ Perhaps Marvell read it in manuscript. 

But the wit in question is surely not only May’s but Marvell’s, indeed 
human wit more generally. The master image of Jonson’s tirade is the 
unmistakeably Marvellian one of an architect whose ‘eye’ assesses and 
evaluates ‘measures’ or geometric proportions, i.e. the proper ratios 


governing the combination of different elements. May’s absurd linking of 
Roman to English history makes him a ‘Foul architect’ in a literary sense 
but also, as a glance forward to the First Anniversary confirms, connotes 
flawed political prudence. In both respects it recalls the anxious attempts to 
establish historical timeliness in ‘An Horatian Ode’. The latter’s frightened 
architects reappear in the ‘Foul architect’ of ‘Tom May’s Death’, whose 
own ‘novice statesmen’, drunkenly imagining themselves consuls, in turn 
anticipate the ‘tedious statesmen’ who ‘fram[e] a liberty that still went 
back’ (69-70) in The First Anniversary, and who eventually give way to 


Cromwell’s far superior management.*® In all three poems the same set of 
images, concerning architectural proportion or indeed disproportion, are 
used to address essentially the same political problematic, namely the lack 
of credibility and prudential capacity—political ‘wit—of England’s 
immediate post-regicidal masters and their neo-Roman apologists. 

What is more, both ‘An Horatian Ode’ and ‘Tom May’s Death’ also 
question what type of poetic response is or can be timely amidst the ruins of 
the great work of time, when all existing models of legitimacy have come 
into question. At the climax of ‘Tom May’s Death’, Marvell has Jonson 
give his preferred solution: 


When the sword glitters ov’r the judge’s head, 
And fear has coward churchmen silenced, 
The is the poet’s time, ’tis then he draws, 
And single fights forsaken Virtue’s cause. 
He, when the wheel of empire whirleth back, 
And though the world’s disjointed axle crack, 
Sings still of ancient rights and better times, 
Seeks wretched good, arraigns successful crimes. 
(63-70) 


This passage, it is commonly acknowledged, draws on Jonson’s original 
1627 poem complimenting May on his translation of Lucan, and thus (as 
well as separately) to Lucan’s own image of the machina mundi breaking 
apart in the civil wars that ended the Roman republic. It may also, as Blair 
Worden suggests, echo a passage in Jonson’s Catiline, which is probably 
indebted to the same passage of the de Bello Ciuili.?? Lucan, then, is the 
timely model for a poet in late 1650, but a Lucan very different from 
Thomas May’s. Instead of opportunistically switching horses out of 
personal grievance (one of the key royalist charges against May, which 


Marvell rehearses earlier in the poem), he remains faithful to a defeated 
cause, fighting alone for ‘forsaken Virtue’ and refusing to wink at 
‘successful crimes’ despite a climate of tyrannical oppression. Marvell here 
draws on Lucan’s critique of Julius Caesar’s victory in the civil war and the 
imperial principate which followed for perverting traditional Roman moral 
and political vocabulary: ‘unspeakable crime will be given the name of 
virtue’, as a soothsayer in Book I says.” In mid-seventeenth century 
England such ‘successful crimes’ point principally to the regicide. Whether 
Marvell’s Jonson here expresses political support for the extinguished 
royalist cause (a strong possibility given the imagery of drawn swords, and 
the phrase ‘ancient rights’, which echoes the phrase describing England’s 
time-hallowed ius regni in ‘An Horatian Ode’), or merely the right to speak 
out and mourn its passing, is not relevant to this discussion.*! Nor, directly, 
is the inherently irresolvable question of how much Marvell shared 
Jonson’s views. 

The key question worth pursuing here is what response meets the 
requirement for timely proportion. The answer provided is disturbing. In 
Jonson’s original poem to May, the imagery of the world’s cracking engine 
expressed a fear that Lucan—or at least, May’s Lucan—would buckle and 
break under the forces he was attempting to describe, becoming a poet of 


fragmented ‘parts’ (which Jonson probably thought Lucan was).** This 
anxiety gives way to the relieved discovery that, on the contrary, the 


translation obeys ‘due proportion’ and possesses ‘Harmony’. In Marvell’s 
satire, the ferocious criticism of May might lead one to expect a similar 
affirmation. Yet while the Lucanic poet described here certainly fits ‘the 
times’, in every other respect he is a cry of outrage against any notion of 
propriety whatsoever. His song of ‘better times’ (that is, other ones) is 
magnificently untimely, his posture of melodramatic defiance—somewhat 
reminiscent of Marvell’s ‘The Unfortunate Lover’—egregiously imprudent, 
entirely unfitting to the unfolding shape of events. It was this refusal to pipe 
down and accommodate himself to ‘the times’ for which Lucan, who 
eventually joined a conspiracy to depose Nero, was sometimes celebrated. 
‘Had Lucan hid the truth to please the time, / He had been too unworthy of 
thy pen’, says a commendatory poem to Arthur Gorges, in his 1614 
translation of the Bellum Ciuile, before going on to champion historical 


truth against poetic mendacity.“ The terms of Marvell’s approach to the 


crisis of 1649-50 make such a stance considerably more problematic. In 
reality he never did adopt such an extremely adversarial position, all 
bridges burnt, to ‘the times’, whether during the Revolution or the 
Restoration. In ‘Tom May’s Death’, contrastingly, the decorous option is 
precisely to be indecorous. Unlike its Jonsonian model, it describes a world 
that really is blowing into contradictory fragments, and taking the poet with 
it. 


CONCLUSION: MARVELLIAN WIT AND THE 
UNHAPPINESS OF OTHERNESS 


As this chapter has so far shown, Marvell’s lyric poetry is often concerned 
with how radically different objects, ideas, or rhetorical modes can be 
brought into a proportionate relationship. A major factor in this 
preoccupation is clearly the experience of the English Revolution, and with 
it the loss of traditional standards of propriety. But (equally clearly) it is not 
the only source of pressure. The anxieties Marvell displays about proper 
similitude and translation, as well as his vexed attempts to articulate a 
poetics of decorum through architectural metaphor, reveal a personal 
difficulty with artistic figuration itself. For to figure something is never 
simply to duplicate it; similitude, unlike identity, presupposes a residue of 
alterity, something that does not fit, as well as something that does. To 
worry about this is to worry about how self-identity survives when figured 
or translated. Other writers might revel in the indeterminacy and suggestion 
possible through poetic similitudes; but most of Marvell’s suggest a wish 
for precision, control, a determinate set of equivalences, some kind of 
psychological and political protection against the forces they set in play. 

Shaping such concerns is a conflicted attitude to the figuring capacity of 
the human mind, ‘wit’, not least Marvell’s wit. It is rare for Marvell’s 
poems to talk about the mental processes of wit directly. A partial exception 
—itself enclosed within yet another self-insulating figure—occurs in his 
pastoral lyric ‘The Garden’, when a fantasy of Edenic solitude climaxes 
with retreat into ‘the mind’ and an exploration of its artistic functions: 


The mind, that ocean where each kind 


Does straight its own resemblance find; 
Yet it creates, transcending these, 
Far other worlds, and other seas; 
Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade. 
(43-8) 


The richly sensual nature of Marvell’s lyric invites a celebratory reading of 
this passage: it does, after all, begin by saying the mind ‘withdraws into its 
happiness’ (42). Yet it is important to note that it is propelled by a felt need 
for psychological regeneration after wounding exposure to other subjective 
beings. Immersive retreat yields to reassuring self-recognition, then quasi- 
demiurgic creativity, followed by a crescendo of aggressive outward 
assertion, in which the outer world (‘all that’s made’), once fled from, is 
destroyed until all that remains harmonizes with an inner state of mind. As 
well as deploying noticeably artistic language, this passage anxiously 
navigates the fact that perception and indeed epistemology require the 
apprehension of things that are not the same, not the self. Marvell’s speaker 
begins by arguing that, deep within the mind, phenomena automatically 
find ‘their own resemblance’, in some kind of mirror stage, and thus group 
themselves into the ‘kinds’ necessary for thought and human 
communication. Resemblance (and indeed similitude) therefore seems a 
wholly intrinsic quality in things, independent of any corrupting mental 
combination or forcible encounter with alterity; a poetics founded on 
resemblance thus possesses a natural decorum. However, ‘yet’ qualifies this 
reassuring notion; how then can the mind create things with no 
correspondence in reality? And at this precise point a curious absolutism 
appears, with the wholesale ‘annihilating’ of anything (indeed everything) 
outside the mind, and the final disturbing vision of an outer world 
duplicating the colour of one’s thoughts. In this vision of Total Pastoral (so 
to speak), there is no residue of otherness left, indeed required. It has been 
blissfully erased. 

In pushing for an absolute self-identity inimical to figuration, achieved 
by deleting otherness, this passage suggests that Marvell’s greatest poetry 
not only embodies the quality of ‘wit’, as Eliot once suggested, but also 
resists and is traumatized by it. Another example shows how, and why, it is 
often the classical element within artistic figuration that provokes this 


anxiety. The conclusion to another horticultural poem, ‘The Mower Against 
Gardens’, seems squarely aimed at the conventions of classical pastoral: 


’Tis all enforced, the fountain and the grot, 
While the sweet fields do lie forgot, 
Where willing Nature does to all dispense 

A wild and fragrant innocence: 

And fauns and fairies do the meadows till, 
More by their presence than their skill. 
Their statues polished by some ancient hand, 

May to adorn the gardens stand: 
But howsoe’er the figures do excel, 
The gods themselves with us do dwell. 
(31-40) 


The Mower’s peroration centres on an attempted distinction between the 
real ‘fauns and fairies’ who as denizens of nature inhabit his meadows, and 
their false representations in garden spaces. Implicitly he challenges the 
value of art, certainly ancient art. The ‘statues polished by some ancient 
hand’ are clearly not modern kitsch. However, compared to the ‘presence’ 
of genuine rural gods, who hardly require any ‘skill’ at all (‘skill’ here 
meaning ars, or tekhne), they are second-degree imitations. 

The critique is a serious one, even if it’s debatable where Marvell stands 
in relation to it. It is infused with undercurrents of Protestant iconoclasm 


and contemporary social radicalism.*> These lines disclose the Mower not 
as the generalized moralist he appears to be earlier in his polemic, but a 
seventeenth-century rural labourer gazing from the fringes of a landed 
estate towards the synthetic garden-scaping at its centre. In particular, his 
final word ‘dwell’, doubling the stress on numinous natural presence, 
constitutes an appropriation of and challenge to the resonant ending of 
Jonson’s ‘To Penshurst’ (‘their lords have built, but thy lord dwells’), and 
with it the pro-aristocratic ordering of the land in seventeenth-century estate 
poetry.*° In Jonson’s poem and its imitations, presence is identified with the 
landowning family residing in their house, which is claimed to be an 
estate’s topographical and spiritual centre. But in the ‘Mower against 
Gardens’ it is displaced, literally, to the margins; indeed, in a telling 
demarcation, to the ‘us’ who are the fieldworkers, rather than the designers, 
owners, or occupiers of garden spaces (them). Jonson’s own discrimination 
between timeless, organic plenitude and empty constructedness is reversed 


against him. The landowners are surrounded by hollow imitations; the real 
thing is found only with the mowers. 

Yet the Mower employs tropes disconcertingly similar to those he 
rejects. This passage invokes one of the programmatic moments in Western 
pastoral poetry, the opening of Virgil’s first Eclogue. The ‘sweet fields that 
do lie forgot’ allude to the dulcia arva, ‘sweet pastures’, Meliboeus (one of 
Virgil’s interlocutors) is forced plangently to abandon. Likewise, the 
strident claim that ‘the gods with us do dwell’ echoes Tityrus’s response to 
Meliboeus, celebrating the protective nourishments of pastoral poetry: deus 
haec otia fecit, ‘a god made this leisure for us’.*’ These gestures towards 
Virgil may knowingly glance at the political context conventionally read 
into the opening of the Eclogues by Renaissance commentators—that is, of 
land confiscations by the second triumvirate which were thought to have 
cost Virgil his own estate near Cremona—in order to suggest the ‘enforced’ 
(as the Mower terms it) character of seventeenth-century landownership.*® 
However, they clearly subvert his position, disclosing him not as speaking 
for authentic nature, as he claims, but for better ways of figuring it, ways 
ultimately belonging to the same conventions of pastoral representation as 
produce statues of fauns and fairies. Of course this makes him a less than 
credible polemicist, rhetorical over-extension disclosing a gap between 
speaker and poem comparable to the end of Horace’s epode on the country 
life.’ Yet only an insensitive reading would reject his critique entirely; it 
has genuine philosophical and social purchase. A reader is invited, in fact, 
to see the lyric’s statues from both sides. On the one hand they are imitative 
figures operating within a respected artistic tradition, supplying meaning, 
commanding reverence, authority, assurance. On the other they are, at the 
same time, false idols of at best ‘enforced’ legitimacy, and connoting all 
kinds of problematic social distinctions. They represent both a positive and 
negative understanding of classical art, not to say poetic artifice, 
simultaneously. 

This paradoxical combination of authenticity and arbitrariness is central 
to Marvell’s verse, arguably extending beyond the similitudes central to the 
current discussion. Other contemporary writers use the same tropes and 
comparisons as Marvell; often he came to them second; but Marvellian lyric 
alone sustains, through poem after poem, this same effect of assertion 
alongside withholding, of being wholly apt and (at the same time) 


disturbingly dissonant. The roots of this distinctively Marvellian quality, I 
have argued, are twofold. It comes about first through an attempt to 
preserve decorum during a crisis of political and cultural legitimacy, in 
which all models and modes suddenly seemed constructed. Second, it 
derives from a more personal anxiety about poetic figuration and artifice, 
whose very procedures depend on yoking together like and unlike, identity 
and otherness, in precarious combinations. For reasons which will always 
remain somewhat mysterious, this awareness about what poetry demands of 
the poet, and indeed of the human mind, engages with a continuum of 
psychological distress in Marvell’s writing, an acute vulnerability and fear 
of alienation that is expressed both in yearnings for absolute identity and/or 
mathematical certainty, and images of violence and rupture. 

The psychological (or personal) and the contextual (or political) are, of 
course, never wholly separate, certainly not in Marvell. The passages from 
‘The Garden’ and ‘The Mower Against Gardens’ just discussed deploy a 
cluster of images that also resonate in a striking sequence in ‘Upon 
Appleton House’. There a group of Mowers are described wading through a 
‘green sea’ (390), destroying everything in their path, leaving behind what 
Marvell calls—in a knowing allusion to Aristotelian theories of the mind— 
a ‘a new and empty face of things; / A levelled space ... a table rase and 


pure’ (442-6).°° These mowers represent soldiers of the New Model Army, 
who claimed that God dwelt with them: ‘Israelites’ (389), the poem terms 
them, only semi-satirically. They constitute a disturbing figure (yet another 
one) for mental and poetic, as much as social or political levelling, central 
to the poem’s indulgent yet tortured exploration of Marvell’s wit, his 
capacity to generate fantastic images and absurd analogies. In Marvellian 
lyric, personal trauma and political crisis combine, challenging both poet 
and reader to experience in each figure or comparison identity and disorder, 
harmony and disruption, the reassurances of proportion and annihilating 
violence. And it is there—or close to there—that the singular character of 
Marvell’s lyric voice can be detected. 
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CHAPTER 18 


‘A GREATER ERROUR IN 
CHRONOLOGY’ 


Issues of Dating in Marvell 


MARTIN DZELZAINIS 


IN The Rehearsal Transpros’d: The Second Part (1673), Marvell responded 
in kind to Samuel Parker’s ad hominem attacks by brandishing the title page 
of the pro-Engagement tract published in 1650 by Parker’s father, and 
reminding Parker himself of his embarrassing Presbyterian phase at Oxford. 
For his part, Marvell denied any involvement in the affairs of the 
Commonwealth or Protectorate before his appointment to the Cromwellian 
regime’s secretariat: 


This therefore is a greater errour in Chronology than your former; for as to my self, I never 
had any, not the remotest relation to publick matters, nor correspondence with the persons 
then predominant, until the year 1657. when indeed I enter’d into an imployment, for which I 
was not altogether improper, and which I consider’d to be the most innocent and inoffensive 
towards his Majesties affairs of any in that usurped and irregular Government, to which all 
men were then exposed. And this I accordingly discharg’d without disobliging any one 


person, there having been opportunity and indeavours since his Majesties happy return to 


have discover’d had it been otherwise. ! 


This gave hostages to fortune in the form of the seven poems about ‘publick 
matters’ Marvell wrote between 1650 and 1655 (see later).* But Marvell 
appears sure he had covered his tracks, especially because (unspecified) 
post-Restoration ‘indeavours’ to expose him had failed. Revealing as the 
denial is, scholars have not considered its implications for the questions of 


when Marvell wrote several of his poems and what he did with them 
afterwards. What light does Marvell’s habit of keeping tabs on his poems 
shed on these matters? And what kinds of evidence can we—or should we 
—bring to bear in addressing questions about date and circulation? 

This chapter considers three test cases; ‘An Horatian Ode upon 
Cromwell’s Return from Ireland’ (circulation), ‘The Garden’ (dating), and 
‘An Epitaph upon ’ (dating). The recent consensus that ‘The Garden’ 
was written in or after 1668 rather than while Marvell was at Nun Appleton 
in the early 1650s rests on claims that it echoes texts by Katharine Philips 
and Abraham Cowley published in 1667 and 1668 respectively. While Allan 
Pritchard admits these ‘verbal parallels ... are not individually striking’, he 


insists that they ‘have a certain cumulative weight’.* Not everyone agrees 
about their value, cumulative or not. Drawing on lessons about coincidence 
and common influence from attribution studies, James Loxley points to the 
‘potential for fallacy inherent in such claims’. Derek Hirst and Steven N. 
Zwicker take a different tack; they do not dispute that ‘the discovery of 
verbal and thematic parallels amidst coincident rhyme words can be used to 
date or redate compositions’ but argue instead that the parallels can be 
accounted for by reversing the textual traffic: it was not Marvell who read 
Cowley and Philips but Philips and Cowley who read Marvell—in 


manuscript.” However, in the absence of archival evidence that ‘The 
Garden’ was read by anyone before its publication in Miscellaneous Poems 
(1681; hereinafter 7687), they resort to the hypothesis that if other of his 
poems circulated in manuscript then ‘The Garden’ may have as well. Their 
leading example is the ‘Ode’, which they maintain that John Milton, John 
Hall, Marchamont Nedham, Abraham Cowley, and John Dryden had all 
read by 1661 even though this requires them to accept claims to that effect 
made by others based on exactly the kind of evidence about echoes and 
allusions they themselves dismiss in relation to ‘The Garden’. 

While everyone accepts that few of Marvell’s lyrics can be dated with 
precision, critics no longer find it ‘comforting to reflect’, as Frank Kermode 
did in 1952, ‘that the date of “The Garden” is quite unknown, so that it 
cannot be positively stated to be the direct record of some personal 
experience at Nun Appleton’, adding that the poem ‘could conceivably have 
been written much later’. Uncertainty about dates was a handy lever for 
dislodging a ‘pseudo-biographical’ brand of literary criticism that Kermode 


considered ‘wasteful and deceptive’.° To later historicist-minded scholars, 
such uncertainty was more of an intellectual affront than a critical boon, 
which may explain why the 1668 thesis has proved so acceptable. It has 
also enabled the poem once more to be read as a record of Marvell’s 
‘personal experience’, only this time in the Restoration gardens of his 
friends and patrons, whether at Winchendon or Wooburn (Philip Lord 
Wharton), Cliveden (the duke of Buckingham), Hartwell House (Sir 
Thomas Lee), or Stanton Harcourt (Sir Philip Harcourt).’ But has one 
‘wasteful and deceptive’ fantasy been replaced by another? My contention 
is that Pritchard’s revisionist case and the Hirst and Zwicker 
counterargument alike consist of hypotheses piled on conjectures. The 
remainder of the chapter considers whether a more reliable means of dating 
texts might not be found either in the ideas they articulate or the process of 
their drafting. 


ALLUSIONS 


The most susceptible to unearthing of the interregnal poems was The First 
Anniversary of the Government under His Highness the Lord Protector. 
Although anonymously published and advertised in January 1655, Marvell 
was named as its author in the Stationers’ Register; its printer, Thomas 
Newcomb, was still a prominent member of the London book trade in 1673 
while the bookseller Samuel Gellibrand lived until 1675; and Nedham, 
editor of Mercurius Politicus, in which the advertisement appeared, and 
therefore probably in the know about its authorship, resumed his polemical 


career in the mid-1670s by attacking Shaftesbury and Marvell. Moreover, 
we know that Parker read the poem, albeit after retiring from the fray with 
Marvell. In the memoir on which Parker was working in 1686, the claim 
that Marvell’s ‘Carmen gratulatorium in Tyranni’ (‘congratulatory poem in 
praise of the Tyrant’) was not so much a panegyric as a ‘Satyram in Reges 
omnes’ (‘a satyr upon all rightful Kings’) is backed up with a paraphrase of 
lines 6-32 and 105-30. It is striking, however, that Parker post-dates its 
composition until after Marvell had through Milton’s influence become 
‘Cromvellii Secretarius a subscretis’ (‘Undersecretary to Cromwell’s 


secretary’).” Parker was evidently now less interested in contradicting—if 


he even remembered—what Marvell had said in 1673 than in damning him 
by association with Milton and the Protector. 

The other poems were much less vulnerable. ‘In Legationem Domini 
Oliveri St John ad Provincias Foederatas’ was addressed to the senior of the 
two ambassadors sent to the United Provinces in 1651 to negotiate an 


alliance between the two republics.!° But St John—and with him, possibly, 
the manuscript of Marvell’s poem—had gone into exile in November 1662, 
first to Basel and then Augsburg, where he died in 1673.'! The Character of 
Holland may have been intended to mark the day of thanksgiving in April 
1653 for the naval victory over the Dutch at Portland, but it actually went 
unpublished until Marvell revised his manuscript and oversaw its printing 


in support of the Second Anglo-Dutch War in 1665.!* In September 1653, 
Queen Christina of Sweden was sent Robert Walker’s portrait of Cromwell 
bearing the text of Marvell’s eight-line epigram ‘Bellipotens virgo’ (and 
probably accompanied by a further Latin epigram, ‘In effigiem Oliveri 
Cromwell’). However, the picture itself was later lost while the copy kept 
by Cromwell did not have the poem added to it until the mid-eighteenth 


century.!> On 30 March 1654, a copy of Marvell’s ‘A Letter to Doctor 
Ingelo> was presented to Christina by the English Ambassador 
Extraordinary, Bulstrode Whitelocke, who had already arranged for it to be 
copied into his journal. !4 However, by 1673 Whitelocke had retired (with 
his journals) to his Berkshire estate, Chilton Lodge. 

That leaves the ‘Ode’. Although Marvell’s confidence in 1673 seems 
predicated on knowing the poem had not left his desk, Nicholas McDowell 
maintains it ‘has become increasingly clear’ that it ‘did have a limited, or 
probably very tightly controlled, scribal circulation among other poets in 
the 1650s’.!> More precisely, he and other scholars claim that Payne Fisher, 
the author of /renodia gratulatoria (1652), or its translator, Thomas Manley, 
were influenced by the ‘Ode’; that John Milton read (or heard) it before 
composing his sonnet to Cromwell in 1652; that Abraham Cowley had it in 
mind when writing The Visions and Prophecies Concerning England, 
Scotland, and Ireland between September 1658 and April 1659; and that 
John Dryden saw it before he produced ‘To My Lord Chancellor Presented 


on New Year’s Day’ (1662), or, failing that, Annus Mirabilis (1667).'° 


None of these claims stands up to scrutiny. Victoria Moul has recently 
demonstrated that all the passages allegedly showing the influence of the 


‘Ode’ in Fisher’s Irenodia or Manley’s Veni; Vidi; Vici. The Triumphs of the 
Most Excellent & Illustrious Oliver Cromwell (1652) can be matched in 
published works by Fisher that predate Marvell’s poem—as well as in their 
common source, Lucan. The same applies to the echoes of the ‘Ode’ 


sometimes detected in Milton’s sonnet.'!’ That being so, what McDowell 
calls the ‘allusions to the “Ode” in the early Restoration writings of John 
Dryden and Abraham Cowley’ appear increasingly unlikely to be anything 
of the sort.!® 

Cowley’s Visions, according to its mock provenance, records a dream 
that Ezekiel Grebner, a supposed descendant of the sixteenth-century 
German prophet, Paul Grebner, had after witnessing the funeral of Oliver 
Cromwell. Transported to a vantage point on Anglesey, Ezekiel’s lament for 
‘the Royal Martyr’ Charles I is interrupted by a ‘terrible Apparition’ styling 
himself ‘His Highnesse, the Protector of the Common-wealth of England, 
Scotland and Ireland’ and claiming to be ‘that Angel to whom the Almighty 
has committed the Government of those three kingdoms which thou seest 


from this place’.!? They hotly debate Cromwell’s career until the diabolical 
‘Angel and Protector’ threatens to seize Ezekiel like some ‘great Bird of 
Prey’: 


When, Lo, ere the last words were fully spoke, 
From a fair clowd, which rather ope’d, than broke, 
A flash of Light, rather than Lightning came, 

So swift, and yet so gentle was the Flame. 

Upon it rode, and in his full Career, 

Seem’d to my Eyes no sooner There than Here, 


The comelyest Youth of all th’ Angelique race ... (my emphasis)”° 


The kingly youth, whose hair ‘form’d a nat’ral Crown, / Such as the British 


Monarchs us’d to wear’, puts the self-styled Protector to flight.*! According 
to McDowell, these lines embody Cowley’s ‘very direct response to 
Marvell’s description of Cromwell’s sublimity’ in lines 13—14 of the ‘Ode’ 
(‘And like the three-forked lightning, first / Breaking the cloud where it was 
nursed’; he might also have adduced line 26: ‘The force of angry heaven’s 
flame’), the effect being to replace ‘Marvell’s terrible Cromwellian 
sublime’ with a milder Stuart version. One might wonder whether 
summoning up Marvell’s text was not a counter-intuitive way for Cowley to 
try to ‘erase the memory’ of his dealings with the protectoral regime, as 


McDowell says he was doing.” And how could the allusion achieve the aim 
of rehabilitating Cowley if no one besides Cowley (and perhaps Dryden) 
had read the ‘Ode’? As William Irwin argues, ‘for an allusion to be present, 
the author must intend to allude and must use words or structures that can in 
principle be recognized as alluding’.”* The stipulation that allusions must be 
recognizable ‘in principle’ allows one still to consider as allusions those 
instances that are either so obscure or inept that as a matter of fact no one 
understands them or so private that only the author understands them even 
if it is not logically impossible for others to grasp them. But that is not the 
issue here since Cowley is being ‘very direct’ in his wish to be understood 
and absolved by others. The difficulty is that to the extent that allusions are 
speech acts—intended acts of communication—they must be publicly 
legible, and Cowley’s alleged allusion to Marvell could not have worked in 
the same way as even the most esoteric allusion to, say, Virgil or Horace 


might do, because it was not thus legible.”> For if neither Fisher nor Manley 
nor Milton had seen the ‘Ode’, then who among Cowley’s readership had? 
While it is possible the allusion was private, it is simpler to conclude that 
Cowley had not read the ‘Ode’ either and that the associations canvassed by 
McDowell are accidental. 

Perhaps more plausible are the verbal coincidences originally detected 
by Elsie Duncan-Jones and Paul Hammond in Dryden’s description of the 
relationship between the Lord Chancellor, Edward Hyde, and Charles II: 


So well your virtues do with his agree 

That though your orbs of different greatness be, 
Yet both are for each other’s use disposed, 

His to enclose, and yours to be enclosed: 

Nor could another in your room have been, 
Except an emptiness had come between. 


(my emphasis)? 


The words in bold allegedly derive from two stanzas in Marvell’s ‘Ode’. 
The first is lines 17—20: 


(For ’tis all one to courage high, 
The emulous or enemy; 

And with such to inclose 

Is more than to oppose.) 


However, the two poems make very different points about enclosure. As 
Marvell has it, for someone of ‘courage high’ like Cromwell to be hemmed 
in, whether by friend or foe, will prove more explosive than being openly 
defied, whereas Dryden is describing an entirely harmonious relationship 
between the two men, enclosing and being enclosed without any strain; they 
are, as he puts it, exactly ‘disposed’ to be of mutual ‘use’. Several stanzas 
later, Marvell says that 


Nature that hateth emptiness, 
Allows of penetration less: 
And therefore must make room 
Where greater spirits come. 
(41-4) 


Here too Marvell and Dryden are at variance. Marvell explains Cromwell’s 
displacement of Charles by reference to nature’s unwillingness to permit 
two bodies to occupy the same place, something that exceeds even her 
abhorrence of a vacuum (the horror vacui of scholastic physics). Dryden, 
conversely, emphasizes the complete congruence between Hyde and 
Charles II. So neatly do their two ‘Orbs’ or spheres fit, one inside the other, 
that if anyone less talented than Hyde had been appointed Lord Chancellor 
this contraction in capacities would have opened a gap, a vacuity, between 
their two spheres, something which cannot be. Although both poets are 
discussing impossibilities, Dryden deploys only the idea of the non- 
existence of a vacuum without invoking the impenetrability of matter at all. 

Dryden’s lines 105-6 (‘How strangely active are the arts of peace, / 
Whose restless motions less than war’s do cease!’: my emphasis) can be 
set alongside Marvell’s lines 9-12 (Hammond and McDowell miss a trick 
by cross-referring only to lines 9—10): 


So restless Cromwell could not cease 
In the inglorious arts of peace, 
But through advent’rous war 
Urgéd his active star. 


The couplet features a still denser concentration of terms. Yet again, 
however, they express disparate propositions. In the ‘Ode’, Cromwell 
abandons the arts of peace in favour of the strenuous arts of war. Dryden’s 
Hyde, by contrast, demonstrates that there are fewer cessations of activity in 


peacetime. In short, the two poets are simply saying different things, albeit 
with a similar—and commonplace—range of words. 

What speech act is Dryden performing? McDowell says that Dryden 
possibly ‘intends Hyde to pick up on the allusions to the “Horatian Ode”, 
though this assumes that Hyde was also familiar with Marvell’s poem in 
manuscript’. Assuming he was, however, what might the allusions convey 
besides the not very tactful let alone flattering thought that Hyde and 
Charles get along better than did Cromwell and Charles’s father? In the 
absence of any evidence that Hyde knew it, McDowell proposes instead 


‘that the allusions to Marvell are unconscious’.2’ This also requires 
unpacking. In the first place, since, as Irwin says, ‘[w]ithout the author’s 


intent to allude, we have no allusion’, what McDowell must mean is that 


Dryden unconsciously intended to allude to Marvell.” But it does not 


follow that Dryden’s unconsciously intended allusions were nevertheless 
publicly legible. For if neither Fisher nor Manley nor Milton nor Cowley 
nor Hyde had seen the ‘Ode’, then who among Dryden’s readership had? As 
before, we must choose between saying this was a private (and 
unconscious) allusion on Dryden’s part or concluding that he had not read 
the ‘Ode’ either and that the associations being canvassed are accidental. 

For McDowell, things are different when Dryden is describing the Great 
Fire in Annus Mirabilis. Rather than ‘almost-repressed knowledge’ of the 
‘Ode’ making its way into Dryden’s text willy-nilly, here he ‘confidently’ — 
and therefore consciously—‘uses the Marvell allusion to attack Cromwell 
directly’: 


As when some dire usurper heaven provides 

To scourge his Country with a lawless sway; 
His birth perhaps some petty village hides, 

And sets his cradle out of Fortune’s way: 
Till fully ripe his swelling fate breaks out, 

And hurries him to mighty mischiefs on; 
His Prince surprised at first no ill could doubt, 

And wants the power to meet it when ’tis known. 
Such was the rise of this prodigious fire, 

Which in mean buildings first obscurely bred, 
From thence did soon to open streets aspire, 

And straight to palaces and temples spread. 


(my emphasis)?’ 


Except for the highlighted terms, the allusion works analogically rather than 
verbally: the fire resembles a usurper rising from obscurity to surprise a 
prince in a series of events sanctioned by heaven. But whereas Marvell’s 
Cromwell is ‘the War’s and Fortune’s son’ (113), Dryden’s usurper/fire 
begins life ‘out of Fortune’s way’. The not-uncommon phrase ‘palaces and 
temples’ even features in George Wither’s Cromwellian volume, Salt upon 
Salt: Made out of certain Ingenious Verses upon the Late Storm and the 
Death of His Highness Ensuing (1659), though its occurrence in such a self- 
consciously intertextual setting hardly warrants the conclusion that Wither 


read Marvell or Dryden Wither? And much of Dryden’s verse is 
generically generated anyway. Loxley directs us to the “Dictionary for the 
more expeditious finding out of any rime’ that forms part of Edward 
Phillips’s Mysteries of Love & Eloquence (1658) where we find ‘provide’ 
and ‘hide’, ‘sway’ and ‘way’, ‘out’ and ‘doubt’, ‘fire’ and ‘aspire’, and 
‘bred’ and ‘[over]spread’ conveniently listed together’! No one is 
suggesting Dryden read Phillips; rather the point is that it requires no great 
leap of imagination to get from fire to aspire and from there to the idea of a 
usurper: this is not a passage the writing of which was unthinkable without 
a prompt from Marvell. The lack of specificity also suggests that an allusion 
(if any) to Marvell would not have been publicly legible. While someone 
reading Dryden’s phrase ‘dire usurper’ might well have thought of 
Cromwell, this apprehension would have been direct rather than something 
available to them only if mediated via Marvell. And if neither Fisher nor 
Manley nor Milton nor Cowley nor Hyde—nor, for that matter, Dryden— 
had read the ‘Ode’, then who had? The answer, so far as we know, is no 
one. 

John Carey’s 1969 view that ‘Marvell’s best poetry was unknown to his 


contemporaries until after his death’ holds good.** This being so, to the 
extent that Hirst’s and Zwicker’s counterargument to Pritchard is based on 
manuscript circulation, it must fail. By the same token, Pritchard’s thesis is 
undermined by its reliance on verbal similarities more likely than not to be 
merely accidental. For there is nothing in ‘The Garden’ the writing of which 
required Marvell to be prompted by Cowley or Philips. In such cases, it is 
always one thing to show that the cap fitted and quite another to 
demonstrate that it was being worn. 


If allusions cannot always bear the evidentiary weight placed on them, are 
ideas more reliable for the purposes of dating? For although Carey, 


Kermode, and Robert Ellrodt are sceptical about “philosophical criticism’ of 


Marvell, he undeniably had a penchant for working with abstract ideas.°? 


As Rosalie Colie puts it, 


Marvell’s poetry is the work of an ‘easie Philosopher’, who played as fast and loose with the 
rules of disciplined thought as he did with the rules of poetical expression ... He played at 
catching an important notion in a short or witty phrase; he juggled with his idea-bearing 
phrases to make all kinds of shifting patterns of them; he skirted metaphysics and ontology, 


all without overcharging readers with his grave burdens.*4 


Nowhere is such philosophical playfulness more evident than in stanza six 
of ‘The Garden’: 


Meanwhile the mind, from pleasure less, 
Withdraws into its happiness: 
The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find; 
Yet it creates, transcending these, 
Far other Worlds, and other Seas; 
Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade. 
(41-8) 


These lines, and especially the concluding couplet, have long fascinated and 
puzzled commentators. For William Empson, who lectured on the poem at 
Tokyo University in the early 1930s, ‘[t]here is something very far-Eastern 
about this’.*° By contrast, Daniel Stempel invokes René Descartes, the 
epitome of Western rationalism; accordingly, what we witness is not 
something akin to Empson’s ‘seventh Buddhist state of enlightenment’, but 
a distinctively Cartesian ecstasy.*° 

The problem posed by lines 47—8, as Empson observes, is the 
‘fundamental contradiction’ between ‘turning all ad nihil, to nothing, and to 
a thought’, though it is not experienced as a contradiction by the speaker in 
his ‘state of ecstasy’.>’ Noel Sugimura is likewise exercised by the 
‘strangeness’ of these locutions but poses the further question of to whom 


(or what) the ‘green thought in a green shade’ might now be assigned. After 
all, the annihilation of everything ‘also entails the annihilation of the 
personal mind that is “made”, or constructed, by the individual and his 
experiences’—notwithstanding which, she maintains, ‘there still exists a 
mind which perceives the annihilation described by Marvell’s poetry’.°® It 
is simply that this mind is no longer that of an individual thinking subject. 
These are deep waters phenomenologically, but a review of the 
philosophical resources available to Marvell shows that he was improvising 
on a known theme rather than developing a position from scratch. To be 
more precise, Marvell in effect sided with Thomas Hobbes against 
Descartes in the debate occasioned by the latter’s Meditationes, de prima 
philosophia, first published in 1641 together with six sets of objections (the 
third of which was by Hobbes) and Descartes’ replies to them. In the 
Synopsis, Descartes outlines the famous thought experiment on which he 
subsequently bases his account of the nature of the human mind in the 
second meditation; that is, when ‘the mind, through the exercise of its own 
freedom, supposes the non-existence of all those things about whose 
existence it can have even the least doubt. In so doing the mind realizes that 
it is impossible for it not to exist during this time.’>” Although for Descartes 
there is every reason for us to doubt the reality of the external world, our 
experience of the inner world is indubitable, and Hobbes readily agrees 
with him that ‘[f]rom the fact that I am thinking it follows that I am, since 
that which thinks is not nothing’ (the argument known as the Cogito). 
However, Hobbes continues, ‘when the author appends “that is, [I am] a 


mind, or soul, or understanding, or reason,” a doubt arises’.*° At issue is 


how to characterize ‘that which thinks’—the res cogitans.*! Is the 
observing mind, as Descartes holds, an entity entirely aloof from the sense- 
impressions that it is observing? Or, as Hobbes maintains, is the train of 
percepts just all there is, without any superadded immaterial observer; ‘for 
although a person can think that he has been thinking (this sort of thinking 
being merely a case of remembering) it is utterly impossible to think that 
one thinks, or to know that one knows’?* Not to take the latter view, says 
Hobbes, would be to ‘lapse into the parlance of the Schools, the 
understanding understands, the sight sees, the will wills’-—in other words, 


to persist with the outmoded faculty psychology of the scholastics.#? 


Hobbes begins his own discussion of ‘THE FIRST GROVNDS OF 
PHILOSOPHY’ with a similar thought experiment, though, unlike 
Descartes, he employs the key ‘idea-bearing phrase’ that at some point 
caught Marvell’s attention: 


In the Teaching of Naturall Philosophy, I cannot begin better (as I have already shewn) then 
from Privation; that is, from feigning the World to be annihilated. But if such annihilation of 
all things be supposed, it may perhaps be asked, what would remain for any Man (whom 
onely I except from this Universal annihilation of things) to consider as the Subject of 
Philosophy, or at all to reason upon; or what to give Names unto for Ratiocinations sake. 

I say therefore there would remain to that Man Ideas of the World, and of all such Bodies 
as he had, before their annihilation, seen with his eies, or perceived by any other Sense; that 
is to say, the Memory and Imagination of Magnitudes, Motions, Sounds, Colours, &c. as also 


of their order & parts. All w°! things though they be nothing but Ideas & Phantasms, hapning 
internally to him that imagineth; yet they will appear as if they were externall, and not at all 


depending upon any power of the Mind.** 


Hobbes’s opening gambit is to exempt an individual by fiat ‘from this 
Universal annihilation of things’ and then to ask what ‘Ideas & Phantasms’ 
would be available to this solipsist and what he might conclude from them. 
The very thing that Sugimura finds perplexing about the predicament of 
Marvell’s speaker (how can a personal consciousness capable of thought 
survive the annihilation of everything?) just is the premise of Hobbes’s 
thought experiment. Moreover, the solipsist has a real past, the legacy of 


which is ‘the Memory and Imagination of Magnitudes, Motions, Sounds, 


Colours’ produced in him by the physical world prior to its destruction.*° 


From his memories, the solipsist would be able in the first instance to form 
conceptions of space and time and further to realize that these were only 
imaginary constructs. Crucially, he would also be able to deduce from the 
constantly changing nature of the phantasmata ‘hapning internally’ that 
they must have been caused by the motion of objects external to him 
(nothing can move itself).*° 

It is at this point, however, that Hobbes’s solipsist and Marvell’s part 
company. This is because Hobbes’s universe fundamentally consists of 
matter in motion and the solipsist would therefore have to be conscious of 
change to be considered sentient at all: 


Sense therefore properly so called, must necessarily have in it a perpetual variety of 
Phantasmes, that they may be discerned one from another. For if we should suppose a man to 
be made with cleer Eyes, and all the rest of his Organs of Sight well disposed, but endued 
with no other Sense; and that he should look onely upon one thing, which is alwayes of the 


same colour and figure without the least appearance of variety ... I might perhaps say he 
were astonished, and looked upon it; but I should not say he saw it; it being almost all one for 
a man to be alwayes sensible of one and the same thing, and not to be sensible at all of any 


thing.” 


What is odd about the solipsist in the garden, then, is not that he is capable 
of thought but that he has only one thought—and that ‘alwayes of the same 
colour and figure without the least appearance of variety’, as Hobbes puts it 
(what we might call a ‘freeze-frame’). It is a state of mental stasis, of 
insensibility even, rather than ecstasy as such. 

Yet it would be a mistake to suppose that the 1656 Elements of 
Philosophy was necessarily the—or even a—source for ‘The Garden’. One 
reason is that Hobbes himself produced several recensions of these ideas. 
He had already remarked in the opening chapter of The Elements of Law, 
Natural and Politic, first circulated in manuscript in 1640 but published in 
print in an unauthorized edition in 1649, that 


there be in our minds continually certain images or conceptions of the things without us, 
insomuch that if a man could be alive, and all the rest of the world annihilated, he should 
nevertheless retain the image thereof, and of all those things which he had before seen and 
perceived in it; every man by his own experience knowing that the absence or destruction of 


things once imagined, doth not cause the absence or destruction of the imagination itself. 


(Interestingly, this leads him into a discussion of colour rather than space 
and time.) And the 1656 Elements of Philosophy itself came hard on the 
heels of the Latin version, the text of which was subsequently reprinted in 


the 1668 Blaeu edition of Hobbes’s Latin works.*? Nor was the hypothesis 
of a world annihilated in any way peculiar to Hobbes. Predecessors as 
diverse as William of Ockham, Francesco Patrizi, and Pierre Gassendi had 
all resorted to it as a heuristic topos, as did Thomas Barlow in his 
Exercitationes, appended in 1637 to Christoph Scheibler’s Metaphysica, a 
Lutheran textbook widely used in the universities.-? There was even a 
knock-down version in a popular 1642 work by the clergyman Thomas 
Fuller that Marvell may have known; according to Fuller, 


the Phancie is free from all engagements: it digs without spade, sails without ship, flies 
without wings ... in a moment striding from the centre to the circumference of the world, by 


a kind of omnipotencie creating and annihilating things in an instant.>! 


So while it is certainly possible to demonstrate that the philosophical cap 
fits Marvell, we simply cannot tell when he began to wear it. 


DRAFTS 


A more reliable way to date texts is from working papers. Milton’s sonnet 
‘To Oliver Cromwell’, first printed posthumously under that title in 1694, is 
a classic instance.” A text in the hand of an amanuensis in Milton’s 
notebook, however, is headed ‘To the Lord General Cromwell May 1652 
On the proposals of certaine ministers at ye Committee for Propagation of 
the Gospell’.°? Since the ministers’ proposals were submitted to the 
committee on 18 February, Milton must have drafted his appeal to 
Cromwell within weeks. Without this evidence, it might be possible to work 
out roughly when the poem was written, but it would be an informed 
conjecture at best. 

We lack evidence of this quality for Marvell. Some insight into his 
drafting techniques can be gleaned from the letters he composed in 1675 on 
behalf of London Trinity House in the matter of Lord Maynard and the 
Ballastage Office and which were then corrected and supplemented by 
others. The upshot of Nicholas von Maltzahn’s resourceful examination of 
these waste papers is that Marvell was well versed in the practices of 
collective authorship. While relevant to several of the restoration satires, 
this is less illuminating in the case of the lyrics where Marvell is presumed 
to be solely responsible.** It is possible that the version of ‘To His Coy 
Mistress’ copied by Sir William Haward into his manuscript miscellany 
around 1672 was an early draft of the poem, but it is more plausibly a text 
adapted to Restoration tastes or one corrupted during scribal or oral 
transmission.”> 

While there is no Marvellian equivalent of the Trinity manuscript, we do 
have a simulacrum in the form of 7681, which, according to Mary Marvell’s 
prefixed certificate, was ‘Printed according to the exact Copies of my late 
dear Husband, under his own Hand-Writing, being found since his Death 
among his other Papers’.°° Primarily regarded as significant because of the 
controversy over Marvell’s marital status, the certificate’s textual 
implications have been overlooked with the result that 7687 has rarely been 
interrogated for what it may reveal about the autograph ‘Copies’ from 
which it was printed.’ Instead the assumption has been that editorial 
interventions together with routine printing-house changes render /68/ an 


unreliable witness. But is information of the kind we seek altogether 
irrecoverable? There are some patently non-Marvellian titles such as ‘An 
Epitaph upon >, where Marvell would have known who the subject 
was. But no editor could have supplied the information encoded in, for 
example, ‘The Picture of Little T. C. in a Prospect of Flowers’. We also 
have the specificity of ‘Two Songs at the Marriage of the Lord Fauconberg 
and the Lady Mary Cromwell’ rather than, say, the merely generic 
alternatives ‘Two Songs’ or ‘Epithalamia’. And /68/’s ‘Illustrissimo Viro 
Domino Lanceloto Josepho de Maniban Grammatomantis’ is less 


informatively styled ‘Grammatomantis’ in the Worcester College 
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manuscript version. 

If 7681 reproduces Marvell’s autographs more exactly than assumed, it 
might explain one of the most puzzling parts of the volume. Gathering L 
(pages 65-72) is mostly taken up with a sequence of funerary texts: first, 
‘Janae Oxenbrigiae Epitaphium’, a prose Latin epitaph on Jane Oxenbridge, 
who died in April 1658; then ‘Johannis Trottii Epitaphium’, a memorial to 
the elder son of Sir John Trott (c.1615—72), who predeceased his father in 
June 1664, set out in the periodic form of an inscription; and next the letter 
of condolence that Marvell sent to Sir John in 1667 and which enclosed 
‘Edmundi Trotii [sic] Epitaphium’, commemorating Sir John’s younger son, 
who died in August 1667, and which is printed after the letter, again in the 
form of a lapidary inscription. Each of the Latin epitaphs supplies a 
terminus a quo, so to speak, in specifying its subject’s date of death. Finally, 
there are two epitaphs in English, one in prose followed by one in verse, 
that provide neither names nor dates (and are therefore putatively 
undatable). One way of thinking about this miscellany of texts—Latin and 
English, prose and verse, named and anonymous—is that it replicates all or 
part of an ‘epitaphs file’ in Marvell’s papers. 

The anonymous verse epitaph is the only non-satiric English poem 
(other than the one on Paradise Lost) that Marvell unquestionably wrote 
after 1660.°” But it took the discovery by Hugh Brogan of a memorial tablet 
with the poem inscribed on it in the crypt of St Martin-in-the-Fields for the 
deceased’s identity to become known.®? Marvell’s twenty-line poem is 
prefaced by the following (with his opening couplet beneath): 


Here lyes buried the body of 
M's FRANCES IONES daughter of ARTHVR 


Lord vicecount of Ranelagh, by his wife y° 
Lady KATHERINE BOYLE, who was daughter 
to RICHARD BOYLE Earl of Corke, and Lord 
high Tresuror of Ireland. 
She dyed in the prime of her Age, haue- 
ing neuer been marryed, the XXVIII of 
March in the yeare MDCLXXII. 


Enough; and leaue the rest to Fame. 
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’Tis to Commend her but to name ... 
Being able to read the poem in conjunction with the biographical summary 
has transformed our understanding of it. Joshua Scodel remarks that, in 
keeping with the convention of occupatio, 


the poem begins its praise by arguing that further praise is unnecessary. The prose inscription 
has supposedly said all that need be said, for by the simple act of naming the deceased it has 
already praised her and assured her fame.°* 


However, this misses the untoward nature of Marvell’s dynamic 
intervention—a dynamism generated by just one word: ‘Enough’. Until 
1979, ‘Enough’ was a perplexingly vapid term. Enough of what, the reader 
might ask? Why the note of weariness? But now we can see that ‘Enough’ 
is in fact sternly imperative (‘enough already’, as we might say). What it 
does is repudiate the inscription and the oppressively dynastic values it 
bespeaks, thereby energizing the rest of the poem. 

Preceding the Jones epitaph is one of the more unusual texts in /68/, 
and, astonishingly, the only one never to have received any exegesis: 


An Epitaph upon 


Here under rests the body of , who in his life-time reflected all the lustre he derived 
from his Family, and recompens’d the Honour of his Descent by his Virtue. For being of an 
excellent Nature, he cultivated it nevertheless by all the best means of improvement: nor left 
any spot empty for the growth of Pride, or Vanity. So that, although he was polished to the 
utmost perfection, he appeared only as a Mirrour for others, not himself to look in. Chearful 
without Gall, Sober without Formality, Prudent without Stratagem; and Religious without 
Affectation. He neither neglected, nor yet pretended to Business: but as he loved not to make 
work, so not to leave it imperfect. He understood, but was not enamour’d of Pleasure. He 
never came before in Injury, nor behind in Courtesie: nor found sweetness in any Revenge 
but that of Gratitude. He so studiously discharged the obligations of a Subject, a Son, a 
Friend, and an Husband, as if those relations could have consisted only on his part. Having 
thus walked upright, and easily through this World, nor contributed by any excess to his 
Mortality; yet Death took him: wherein therefore, as his last Duty, he signaliz’d the more his 


former Life with all the Decency and Recumbence of a departing Christian.°? 


This abstract prose is the closest Marvell gets to Roland Barthes’s writing 
degree Zero. There are two metaphorical strands 
(reflected/lustre/polished/appeared/mirror/look, and 
cultivated/improvement/growth), both so discreet as to be subliminal. 
Otherwise, this is image-free writing in which Marvell eschews an entire 
dimension of rhetoric in constructing his moral portrait of the deceased. On 
the other hand, he fully exploits figures of speech which achieve their 
effects by the arrangement and patterning of words. For example, the fourth 
sentence, given unusual declarative weight by its lack of a verb, deploys 
parison; that is, three parallel clauses of the form ‘x without y’ in 
succession before ‘and’ signals the imminence of the fourth and last in the 
sequence. The next four sentences are organized by means of anaphora, 
each beginning with ‘He’, and with the first three pivoting grammatically 
around ‘but’ before a switch to ‘as’ in the fourth indicates that closure is at 
hand. Marvell’s diction is conventional and transparent; only twice is the 
reader given pause. The first time is when Marvell introduces the formula 
‘x without y’. This is an example of the rhetorical device Quintilian called 
distinctio or paradiastole (mapadiaoctodn), ‘by [means of] which we 
distinguish between similar things’, as in the case of those who call 
themselves ‘wise instead of astute, brave instead of rash, economical 


instead of mean’.®* Marvell’s point is that the deceased’s virtues were so 
pure they could not be mistaken for their attendant vices; to paraphrase, his 
mien was restrained but not rigidly unbending, he was wise in the ways of 
the world but never resorted to underhand methods, he was a believer but 
did not ostentatiously parade his faith. What ‘Chearfull without Gall’ means 
is less obvious since gall, in the sense of bitterness, does not remotely 
resemble cheerfulness and could never be taken for its equivalent. The 
required sense is therefore more like asperity, in which case Marvell is 
saying that the subject’s good humour or wit never modulated into 
something barbed and painful. Secondly, the reader is pulled up short by the 
word ‘Recumbence’, the usual seventeenth-century form of which was 
‘recumbency’.® Although their meaning was identical (a reliance on God), 
Marvell wanted to avoid an awkward feminine rhyme with ‘Decency’ as 
well as the surplus fourth syllable that would have marred the rhythm of his 


concluding period. 


We still need to clarify the epitaph’s status; it is printed from a fair copy, 
but of what? Because Marvell produced English and Latin versions of some 


poems, it is not inconceivable that it was the template for a projected Latin 
epitaph.°’ He may have begun, that is, by marshalling the required topoi in 
English prose with the intention of converting this into Latin verse, suitably 
embellished with classical allusions. Moreover, if this was how Marvell 
went about composing his Latin epitaphs, then the one for Jane Oxenbridge 
as it appears in /68/ may represent an intermediate stage in its evolution 
from English to Latin and from prose to verse before finally being inscribed 
in strophic form on a memorial in Eton College Chapel. But appearances 
are deceptive. Hilton Kelliher notes that her epitaph, even as printed, ‘falls 
naturally into periods’, and that its ‘rather precise punctuation’ would have 
been sufficient to guide both the Eton stonemason and the 7681 
compositor. What looks like prose on the page is not simply such. 

The anonymous prose epitaph was probably never intended to be 
couched in anything other than the vernacular. After all, why go to the 
trouble of creating pitch-perfect English cadences only for them to be lost 
in translation? As for the format in which it was meant to be inscribed, it is 
striking that its punctuation is no less prominent on the page than that of the 
Oxenbridge epitaph; it, too, falls effortlessly into periods. Its strophic 
potential was eventually realized in 1755 by William Toldervy (1721-62): 


By ANDREW MARVELL. 
Here under rests 
Who, in his Life-time, reflected 
All the Lustre he derived from his Family; 
And recompensed the Honour of his Descent 
By his Virtue. 
For being of an excellent Nature, 
He cultivated it nevertheless by all the best means of Improvement; 
Nor left any Spot empty 
For the Growth of Pride, or Vanity: 
So that 
Although he was polished to the utmost Perfection 
He appear’d only as a Mirrour for others, 
Not himself to look in. 
Chearful with [sic] Gall, Sober without Formality, 
Prudent without Stratagem, 
And Religious without Affectation. 
He neither neglected nor yet pretended to Business; 
But as he loved not to make Work, 
So not to leave it imperfect. 
He understood 


But was not enamoured of Pleasure; 
He never came before in Injury, 
Nor behind in Courtesy; 

Nor found Sweetness in any Revenge, 
But that of Gratitude. 

He so studiously discharg’d the Obligations 
Of a Subject, a Son, a Friend, and an Husband, 
As if those Relations 
Could have consisted only on his Part. 
Having thus walked upright 
And easily through this World, 

Nor contributed, by any excess, to his Mortality, 
Yet Death took him. 

Wherein, therefore as his last Duty, 

He signalized the more his former Life, 
With all the Decency, and Reccumbence [sic], of 


A departing Christian.© 


Unfortunately, Toldervy (or one of his assistants, who included the poet 
Christopher Smart) was flummoxed by Marvell’s distinctio, ‘Chearful 
without Gall’, and substituted ‘with’ for ‘without’, thereby suggesting 
instead that the deceased was someone who remained cheerful in the face of 


bitter adversity. Faux pas notwithstanding, Toldervy’s version was reprinted 


twice. /? 


The blank space after ‘Here under rests the body of’ is notional; 
sufficient to register just the name of the deceased, but capable of 
embracing his lustrous ancestry.’ In either event, establishing the identity 
of this paragon ‘who studiously discharged the obligations of a Subject, a 
Son, a Friend, and an Husband’ would ipso facto tell us when the epitaph 
was written. A. B. Grosart inserted the prose text between two of Marvell’s 
constituency letters of 1 and 3 May 1677, adding—without any further 
explanation—that he had probably composed it ‘during some interval of 


Parliament’.’* He was following the lead of Marvell’s previous editors, who 


had implicitly dated it to the mid-1670s.’> Given that Marvell’s other 
epitaphs are all post-Restoration, and this one refers to the deceased as a 
‘Subject’, it was a reasonable surmise—perhaps better than they knew. This 
is because we can date ‘recumbence’ with more than usual precision. Of the 
sixty-one texts in which it occurs between 1473 and 1700, the first was 
published in 1644 (four years before the earliest instance in OED). But it 


was most in vogue in the 1670s, occurring in twenty-three texts, with most 
concentrated in the period between 1675 and 1679 (16), and the single year 
with the greatest frequency being 1676 (5). While inconclusive, this 
suggests where we should be looking. 

Since the deceased was not a father, he cannot have been Trott senior, 


who died in 1672 and whose Latin epitaph still survives.’ However, we 
know from John Aubrey that ‘Mr. Andrew Marvell made a good Epitaph’— 


language unspecified—for his friend the political thinker James Harrington 


(1611-77) but which went unused because it ‘would have given offence’.” 


Much of the detail in the epitaph is not inconsistent with its being a 
memorial to Harrington. His family was certainly distinguished; his 
biographer John Toland remarked that from his great-grandfather, Sir James 
Harrington, “were sprung ... eight Dukes, three Marquisses, seventy Earls, 
twenty seven Viscounts, and thirty six Barons; of which number sixteen 


were Knights of the Garter’.’° Although Harrington wrote Oceana, the 
defining text of mid-century republicanism, his sympathy for, and service 
to, King Charles I was well known; in his case, the ‘obligations of a 
Subject’? were compatible with republican principles. While Harrington’s 
father was dead by the time he went to Oxford in 1629, the care he 
subsequently took of his four siblings might be regarded as a form of 
displaced filial duty. He married late in life so it is hardly surprising he was 
childless. However, Aubrey, indiscreetly remarks that age was not the only 
factor: 


It happening so from some private reasons, that he could not enjoy his deare in the flower 
and heate of his youth, he would never lye with her, but loved and admired her dearly: for she 


was vergentibus annis when he maried her, and had lost her sweetenesse.’/ 


Is Marvell specifically alluding to Harrington’s mariage blanc when he 
observes that ‘He understood, but was not enamour’d of Pleasure’? As 
Scodel has noted, Marvell’s epitaphs, whether formal ones like that for 
Frances Jones or informal ones like that for Archibald Douglas in ‘The Last 
Instructions’, tend to emphasize the virginal qualities of their subject—even 
to the extent of suppressing the latter’s marriage. ’* 

A degree of caution is nevertheless in order. The main problem is 
Aubrey’s claim about the offensiveness of Marvell’s epitaph since there is 
nothing obviously provocative about the text in 7687 (any more than there 
is about the Latin epitaph that was inscribed above Harrington’s grave in St 


Margaret’s, Westminster). 7? Of course, we cannot know whether 
Harrington’s authorship of Oceana featured in whatever text was going to 
fill in the blank space. Perhaps any epitaph known to be by the author of the 
notorious Account of the Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Government 
would have been objectionable to the powers that be. Above all, however, 
we should never forget the methodological caveat that being able to show 
that the cap fits Marvell does not necessarily mean that he was wearing it. 
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CHAPTER 19 


‘TO HIS COY MISTRESS’ 


The Greek Anthology and the History of 
Poetry 


NIGEL SMITH 


PERSUASION, IRONY, AND CARPE DIEM TRADITION 


I once read ‘To His Coy Mistress’ at a civil wedding ceremony; I don’t 


think you would or could read it in a church.! One was immediately struck 
by how much humour is evident in the poem by the tone that Marvell 
adopts, and by the unmissable changes of pace (‘But at my back I always 
hear’; 21). The poem is a genuine persuasion not to romantic togetherness 
but to a fully fledged sexual consummation, and ostensibly a heterosexual 
one. It seemed important when I read it to make people laugh at the 
hyperbole earlier in the poem (‘thirty thousand to the rest’; 16) so that the 
final imagined climax could also be experienced with humour, itself akin to 
but not the same as sexual joy, so that that poem ends with a laughter that 
absorbs embarrassment, and that simulates the imagined sexual victory of 


the speaker’s boast. The charge that Marvell’s poem is ‘flawed by 


inappropriate touches of humour’ is a decidedly minority view.7 


‘To His Coy Mistress’ is an example of the carpe diem poem, a 
persuasion offered by a typically youthful male lover to a young woman to 
seize the moment of their mutual desire, to enjoy the intense pleasures of 


the flesh before time will take everything away from the lovers with the 
inevitability of ageing and death, a broad gesture that might also be seen as 
a representation of everything that comes after THE moment: the immediate 
need, say, to eat dinner or to sleep (allegedly a common occurrence after 
sex), any change that detracts mundanely from the moment of the lovers’ 
passionate, active union. 

The sense of distance and irony in the humorous tone is maintained by 
the allusions to more sombre Christian texts addressing the certainty of 
mortality. The poem is certain or obvious enough with its allusions that it 
does not miss its mark. Thus the punning allusion to vaginas (29: ‘quaint’ in 
‘quaint honour’ meaning most obviously ‘proud’ or ‘prim’, but Middle 
English ‘queynte’ connotes ‘vagina’; as in Chaucer, Wife of Baths 
Prologue: ‘What eyleth yow to grucche thus and grone? / Is it for ye wolde 
have my queynte allone? / Wy, taak it al! Lo, have it every deel!’*) is 
followed in lines 29-30 (‘And your quaint honour turn to dust; / And into 
ashes all my lust’) with the allusions to the Order for the Burial of the Dead 
in the Book of Common Prayer: ‘we therefore commit his body to the 
ground, earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust.’ But there’s no mention 
in Marvell’s poem of the next phrase in the Prayer Book: ‘in sure and 
certain hope of resurrection’. Is it meant to be implied, or is Marvell 
suggesting that his speaker is naive or self-deluding? In my performance of 
the poem on that day early in the present century I was very struck by the 
ironies afforded in the tone: it is both an honest persuasion for the life of the 
flesh, of pleasurable sensation, but the intensity of the argument makes the 
reader/audience stand back in ironic suspension. ‘This is over the top’, we 
think, so that the poem moves from sexually aroused speaker to someone 
wryly reflecting on the business of love, on the writing of love poetry, and 
on the very tradition and ability of poetry to do this. The poem is couched in 
the structure of a three-part logical syllogism, which has occasioned 
considerable technical commentary, and which is so manifestly absurd, 
ridiculous, and uwnpersuasive that some have seen the speaker as a young 
epicurean libertine being mocked by Marvell the invisible author.* But at 
the same time the brilliance of the poem’s imagery, if nothing else, carries 
us through: we do not put the book down. 

When the speaker startlingly and perplexingly refers to his love (what he 
feels for the coy mistress, not her herself) as ‘vegetable’ (11), implying a 
very slowly growing inert plant or tree (according to Aristotelian categories 


the only thing that something ‘vegetable’ can do is grow), we might as well 
also be imagining the long, slowly evolving extent of literary history, the 
long history from the earliest times forwards of poems about frustrated 
love, since that history unfolds in the forty-six lines that is ‘To His Coy 
Mistress’. When the speaker suggests that he and his lover are as far apart 
as the rivers Ganges in India and Humber in East Yorkshire, England, and 
nowhere in between, and when the mistress is imagined as holding out for 
nearly all eternity, we might wonder indeed in what time and place they will 
ever come together. As much as the speaker urges ‘now!’, so also the 
possibility of endless deferral is clearly visible. Zf they had world enough 
and time, he could wait for her. There isn’t, so he can’t. 

Sacred terms are also still present: the coy mistress might love from as 
far back as the years before the biblical flood (8), and the lover might wait 
until ‘the conversion of the Jews’ (10) to Christianity, which was meant to 
be a sign of the approaching Millennium. The speaker appears to mean an 
event far off in the distant future until we learn that the Millennium was 
predicted by mid-seventeenth century millenarians to arrive quite soon: 
possibly in 1656. So, perhaps not such a long wait after all. It is a 
mischievous and indeed blasphemous joke of another order to suggest that a 
quick sexual conjunction, a ‘buckling’, as Marvell’s contemporary the poet 
Charles Cotton puts it, is on the same level as the Second Coming of Jesus 
Christ. 

Marvell’s poem rejects a prevailing notion of coyness as a regulative 
principle, where sustained but not absolute refusal produces decent love 
poetry, even as the mistress eventually gives in. Such is Thomas Randolph’s 
view: 


Giue me a Mistresse in whose looks to joy, 
And such a Mistresse (Love) as will be coy, 
Not easily wonne, though to be wonne in time; 


That from her nicenesse I may store my rhime.° 


‘Nicenesse’ is used in its old sense here of ‘discerning’. Likewise, Robert 
Heath describes in ‘coyness’ a protocol of address that confirms through 
rejection the sincerity of affection. If you express desire and do not mean it, 
it will be detected and coyness as modesty will convert to disdain: 


Repent not then thy wel plac’t love, though she 
With the like coyness slight its modestie! 


For who asks doubting lest he should obtein, 
Instructs his Mistress to a coy disdein.® 


There are several more examples of this approach that Marvell evidently 


knew, since he appears to echo them in his poem.’ But he troubles himself 
not with this convention or equation and passes directly to the urgent need 
of the moment: time is passing; action is needed. 

In his poem we next broach, accordingly and necessarily, the 
commonplace and exaggerated blazons of Latin love elegy, with none other 
than an echo of one of its more famous and earliest representatives, from 
the first century BCE, Catullus’s fifth Carminum: 


da mi basia mille, deinde centum, / dein mille altera, dein secunda centum, / deinde usque 
altera mille, deinde centum. / dein, cum milia multa fecerimus ... 


Give me a thousand kisses, then a hundred, / another thousand, then a second hundred, / then 
yet another thousand, then a hundred. / Then, when we have made up many thousands ... i 


This convention found its later expert and famous exponent in the Low 
Countries poet Johannes Secundus (born Jan Everaerts; 1511—36) and his 
notorious collection Basia (first complete edition, Utrecht 1541), nineteen 
extended imitations of Catullus. Marvell alludes to and operates in this 
tradition in the second section of his poem (11-20). He comes close to 
parodying the arithmetical obsession of this verse, but we do well to note 
that his insertion of mortal limitation is quite different from the 
enthusiastically passionate mood of Secundus’ Basia, rendered in Marvell’s 


day with a good deal of tenderness by Thomas Stanley.” In the Secundus 
elegy Stanley numbered nine, following Secundus, the kiss is all that keeps 
the speaker from death and entry into the underworld. Through the kiss part 
of the mistress’s soul lives in the body of the speaker and tries to escape, 
even as he is at the very threshold between life and death: 


A Kiss, that call’d me from the Stygian Lake, 
And made the Ferryman go empty back: 

Ah! I mistook! he went not back alone, 

My mournful Shade along with him is gone; 
Part of thy Soul within this Body raigns, 
And friendly my declining Limbs sustains; 


Which of return impatient, roves about, 


Ransaking every Passage to get out. i 


Here kisses and touching bring back lovers from the apparent realm of 
death, quite unlike the absolute loneliness of death imagined in Marvell’s 
poem: no underworld, no afterlife, just a decomposing corpse eaten by 
worms in a tomb. The concluding ‘seize the moment’ version of Secundus, 
translated by Stanley, is nonetheless like a simpler and more straightforward 
version of Marvell’s conclusion: ‘Come then, unite thy melting Lip to mine, 
/ And let one Spirit both our Breasts combine, / Till in an Exstasie of wild 


desire / Together both our Breasts one Life expire.’!! It appears to be just a 
kiss, no more than a ‘snog’, but it does suggest in ‘wild desire’ rather more 
than that. This might remind us of Donne, and is a world away from the 
usually well-behaved Stanley. 

Elsewhere Secundus tackles not merely his lover’s appearance but also 
the sensation of touching, and the pain of parting. The Basia are in fact very 
moderate compared with some of Secundus’ other elegies. Here real women 
were mentioned in the poetry, such as Julia of Mechlin, who, married or 
not, was possibly a courtesan and miraculously free of venereal disease, as 
a contemporary letter reports: 


she is active in company with her mother and sister, and (a sign of good health and a good 
cunt) she continues to have intercourse in various postures and to direct her 
responsive/skillful buttocks with supple/voluptuous skill until the desired orgasm runs 


through her whole insides in drops [?], and she collapses. !7 


Not a very coy mistress. Perhaps the coarser version of ‘To His Coy 
Mistress’ in the Haward manuscript (c.1672) comes a little closer to this 
world when the ‘breast/rest? rhyme at Il. 15-16 is replaced by 
‘eyes/Thighes’: ‘Two hundred to adore your eyes, / But thirty thousand to 


your Thighes.’!° Something of this tradition and manner survives in the 
epigrams of Charles Cotton, whose translation of a lewd epigram by the late 
sixteenth-century French poet Philippe Desportes tells of a courtesan who 
priced herself at first beyond the means of the lover who speaks the poem, 
then successively lowered her charges until, so he claims, full of desire she 
offers herself for free: 


This Morning she’s come, and would fain buckle gratis, 
But she’s grown so fulsome a Wh—re, 
That now methinks nothing a far dearer rate is, 


Than all that I offer’d before. !* 


The monetary metaphor of coyness increasing the ‘price’ of female virginity 
or sexual conquest, so that the lover has to beg even harder to win her, is 
well attested in Marvell’s contemporary poets even to the extent of sharing 
his ‘state/rate’ rhyme.!° But in Cotton’s example we have another coarser 
context and quite literal sense against which to contrast Marvell’s graceful 
‘For Lady you deserve this state; / Nor would I love at lower rate’ (19—20). 

Marvell’s poem is like an onion: successively peel away the layers and 
you find, through the language of poetic allusion and echo, a history of 
carpe diem poetry. We move from the opening through some allusion to 
well-known English verse rapidly backwards to the frank Latin love poems 
of Martial and Catullus. Perhaps those other amorous lyricists Propertius 
and Tibullus are also implied, and the Ars Amatoria of Ovid, as well as later 
examples, as we have seen, but the change of verse paragraphs at |. 21 takes 
us to the Greek poetry that I believe is behind the poem, its most 
fundamental concern. 


THE EPIGRAM AND THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY 


At the very centre of the poem, lines 21-32, is a piece of imitation and 
allusion to the oldest kind of poetry conjured up by the poet. At the heart of 
‘To His Coy Mistress’ is a concern to situate an aspect of the history of 
poetry that was both vital to European letters and that was still being 
recovered from hitherto lost but potentially recoverable ancient 
manuscripts. These were the thousands of epigrams in the Greek Anthology, 
the collecting of these very short poems beginning with Meleager of Gadar 
c.100—90 BCE and reaching the shape fashioned by Constantine Cephalas 
c.900 cE that would eventually be printed in the edition of Janus Lascaris 
published in Florence in 1494. Successive editions recovered more texts, 
and gave the platform for a great many Latin translations and imitations in 
the sixteenth century, especially in Italy and France, as documented in the 
extensive studies of James Hutton, who did not consider the languages of 
the British Isles.'° It is the notorious fifth book, the collection of amatory 
and erotic verse that interests Marvell. Stella Revard made the point that 
Marvell was attracted by the fluidity and flexibility of Greek, as opposed to 
Latin, and he would not have been the first English poet to take that view, 


although I am not so sure Marvell was ever happy to stray too far from 


Latin.'’ The general point has already been made by Patricia Coughlan that 
Marvell’s poem was marked by processes of compression, poetic sentences 


that conclude in concise rhymed observations.'® To that extent it is unlike 
the more elaborate Latin elegiac tradition in which Johannes Secundus 
excelled, and more like a Greek epigram. I have implicitly made the 
argument in headnote and footnote commentary, and with Revard, that the 
fulcrum of ‘To His Coy Mistress’ is an epigram of Asclepiades from the 
anthology: 


eic uva raphévov uù mElGonevynyv 
Deidn napOeving. kai ti nàéov; où yàp ç Adnv 
éhOobo’ EevpHoeic tòv piréovta, KOPN. 
év Cwoiol tà teprvà ta Kiapioos: év 0’ Ayépovti 
dotéa Kai onoôiý, TapOEveE, reioóueba.!? 
(On a virgin who resists persuasion 


You refuse to part with your virginity. What is the use? When you go to Hades, girl, you will not 
find one to love you. The joys of Cypris are in the land of the living, but in Acheron, dear virgin, 
we will lie as bones and ash.) 


The argument is that lines 25-32 of ‘To His Coy Mistress’ are motivated by 
this epigram: 


Thy beauty shall no more be found; 
Nor, in thy marble vault, shall sound 
My echoing song: then worms shall try 
That long preserved virginity: 

And your quaint honour turn to dust; 
And into ashes all my lust. 

The grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none, I think, do there embrace. 


The poem moves to this point of erotic revelation where sex and death are 
combined in the most pointed of ways, and not without humour. The 
epigram provides some sharp irony and reversal of the more customary 


Greek view that a dead young woman’s groom is the god Hades.7° Marvell 
would have been attracted by the surprise built into the Greek vocabulary of 
V.85: ‘Given the opposition of év 0’ Ayépovti [but in Acheron] to év Cwoior 
[the land of the living] in line 3, a reader may initially expect dotéa Kai 
onooiy [bones and ashes] to be syntactically parallel to ta tepzva [the joys], 


with a third-person copulative verb explicit or supplied, rather than in 
apposition to the first-person subject. The result is that special emphasis 


falls on the unexpected xe1odueba [we will lie as].’*! There is also witty 
verbal circularity: ‘the final two words reverse the first two of the poem 
(which announce the girl’s rejection of lying together), with the penultimate 


word picking up the second one in [line] 1 in ring composition. ”?? In other 
words, the poem anticipates many of Marvell ’s poetry’s best features. 

Such an interest in the epigrams of the Greek Anthology was not a 
singular phenomenon. Both ‘The Picture of Little T.C. in a Prospect of 
Flowers’ and ‘Young Love’ are subtended by V.124, attributed to 
Philodemus: 


eliç Avowixynyv map0éEvov 
Otxo oor KahbKov yvuvòv Oépoc, ovðè LEaIVEl 
Botpuc ó napGeviovs mpwtoBos@v yapitac, 
ĠAR Hon Goa tóča véot Onyovot "Epwtec, 
Avowixy, kai ndp thyeta éyxpbelov. 
pEebympEev, Ovogpaotes, Eas Péhoc obK mì vevp: 
Lavtiic &y@ peydaAnc abtixa mopKainc. 
(On the virgin Lysidice 


Your summer crop is not yet bare of its husks, nor has the grape darkened and brought forth its 
first virgin charms, but already the young Loves sharpen their swift arrows, Lysidice, and a 
hidden fire is smoldering. Let us flee, we unlucky lovers, before the arrow is on the string; I 
prophesy a sudden great conflagration.) 


In ‘Young Love’ the Greek epigram is the inspiration and starting point for 
the entire poem, whereas in ‘The Picture of Little T.C.’, the epigram is an 
early source for a pastoral and ecphrastic idyll made up of reworkings of 
later poetry that are far stronger poetic presences than the epigram itself. In 
each case the use of the Greek epigram is very different from the situation 
in ‘To His Coy Mistress’, and not nearly so pertinently positioned, and, 
poetically engineered, in a dialectical relationship with Latin love elegy and 
the basia tradition, and, as we shall see, Ovidian amatory verse, Lucretian 
verse and the Book of Common Prayer. 

Marvell would have read Asclepiades’ epigram in the Planudean 
manuscript version, made by Maximus Planudes in 1301, published in print 
by Janus Lascaris in 1494, then edited by Henri Estienne (Stephanus) and 
published in 1566. In this manuscript, the epigram is book VII, no. 204. The 
text is no different in the Palatine manuscript, discovered by Claude 


Saumaise in Heidelberg in 1607, except for the absence of the subtitle ‘on a 
virgin who resists persuasion’, which is in the Planudean mauscript at fol. 


76'. The Palatine MS is considered the more important collection, made 
c.940 cE, and in which most of Cephalas’s material was incorporated. The 
order of epigrams in modern editions takes its shape from this collection. 
The Planudean MS is less complete and often bowdlerizes, even if this has 
no impact on what is known of Asclepiades’ second epigram. But the 
history of the discovery of the earlier MS is important for understanding the 
broader significance of what Marvell was doing with Greek epigrams and 
when he was doing it. Not least is the fact that despite the Palatine 
manuscript adding several new poems to the known corpus of Greek verse, 


Saumaise failed to publish the edition; and in later years, when he was even more 
experienced, he was unable to consult the manuscript again. ... When the city fell in 1623 to 
Roman Catholic forces in the Thirty Years War, Maximilian of Bavaria offered the 
manuscript (which had by then returned from Paris) to Pope Gregory XV, who sent for it to 
be collected. It was divided into two parts, which were kept separately in the Vatican Library, 
far from the eyes of Saumaise, who never got another opportunity to check his youthful and, 


as we Shall see, unreliable transcriptions.” 


In this impasse, for the next 150 years, until a collated version of the Greek 
Anthology, using both manuscript witnesses, was published in Strasbourg in 
1772—6, several handwritten copies were made from the Palatine 
manuscript, the most relevant of which are a copy with notes and 
conjectures related to Saumaise’s work (Paris, BN MS gr. 2742), made 
c.1650, and a copy at Leipzig, Rep. 1.4. 55, made in the early seventeenth 
century by Janus Gruter from Leiden B.P.G. 34 B, which in turn was copied 
from the Palatine MS by Scaliger himself. I doubt very much that Marvell 
saw these copies, but it is important to realize that they were circulating: 
acknowledged to be part of a precious piece of recovery of lost poetic 
felicity. 

Heidelberg had become by 1600 a centre of learning and of radical 
political Calvinism and was connected both with the United Provinces and 
with the Huguenots in France, to the extent of military aid for the Dutch 
Protestants and the Huguenots from the Palatinate, while Dutch and 
Huguenot refugees lived there. As a place of learning and a printing centre 
Heidelberg was attractive to international Protestant scholars: ‘Jerome 
Commelin (1550—97) had produced several editions based on manuscripts 


from the Palatine Library, for example, an edition of Virgil, which relied on 


one of the most important extant codices.” 


Among these Heidelberg scholars was André Rivet, whom Marvell 
would use as an ironically false nom de plume in Mr. Smirke. Saumaise sent 
some transcriptions of the Palatine manuscript to Scaliger on 1 March 1607, 
who found the poems ‘mouth-watering’. Despite his scholarly excitement 
Saumaise also had his eyes on the international and inter-confessional or 
contra-confessional dimensions: 


As to the edition of those epigrams and especially of the pederastic poetry of Strato of Sardis, 
please give me your advice. Those Furies will instantly rise and ‘their breath will fall upon 


my youth like the influence of some baleful star’. I mean the Jesuits.7> 


Soon the idea of producing expediently an edition of the Palatine 
manuscript was in doubt: ‘it must have dawned on Scaliger that the project 
might fail altogether. Saumaise’s transcriptions simply contained too many 
mistakes.’*° Marvell would have been disappointed too by Saumaise’s self- 
censoring mind: 


Lack of understanding, therefore, appears not to have been the main reason for his omissions. 
He seems to have excluded those poems he deemed unworthy of publication from a moral 
point of view. That the [original] compiler of the Palatine Anthology also had some edifying 
program in mind is suggested by his addition of the Christian epigrams, which, from a 


literary point of view, were of little value.” 


Marvell makes use of Greek Christian epigrams in, for instance, On a Drop 
of Dew, but he was particularly interested in the frank aesthetic power of 
the erotic epigrams, beyond the boundaries that Saumaise applied. Dirk van 
Miert summarizes the situation: 


Planudes was a monk; and most monks, as Scaliger was keen to point out, were ignorant. 
Nonetheless, Scaliger and Saumaise, like Planudes, inhabited a cultural universe in which 
there was no place for the dissemination of pederastic poetry. 


Having said that, ‘Saumaise’s remark that the Jesuits would be furious if 
these poems were to be printed is merely a rhetorical sneer at the enemies 
of both Scaliger and himself—a psychological strategy to strengthen the 
bond between them.’*® Saumaise would not have countenanced publishing 
material that was so deeply offensive to contemporary morality. Scaliger’s 
position, however, was different, driven by a pursuit of impartial historical 
assessment: ‘this position also explains his interest in other sexually explicit 


texts such as the Priapeia and Petronius’s Satyricon.” As a practising poet, 
Marvell was in a different position again, and one might want to compare 
him here with both Herrick and Rochester, as opposed to the Platonizing 
Thomas Stanley. What are the conditions of his honesty as he apparently 
deploys in English Asclepiades’ epigram? He certainly acknowledges the 
frankness of the epigrams in the Greek Anthology, as appears evident in his 
use of one of them in ‘To His Coy Mistress’, but he also adapts the epigram 
tradition so that it is at once erotic and also powerfully aesthetic, and yet not 
entirely dissociated from echoes of sacred texts such as the Book of 
Common Prayer. Scaliger, that pre-eminent collator of literary theory, 
would have been pleased. Let’s think a little more about what this means. 
The place of V.85 in Marvell’s famous lyric takes the reader back to the 
original situation of an engraved epigram in the earlier period of Greek 
history, the Archaic period (eighth century BcE-480 BCE): it would have 
appeared on a physical object in a temple or burial ground, ‘or even by the 
side of a road’, and ancient Greeks would have expected a literate person to 


perform it: ‘a reader would come across an epigram without rehearsal, and 


would read the epigram aloud, being at once performer and audience.’°” 


Lines 25-32 of Marvell’s poem stand out because we are meant to hear 
them performed in this way: perhaps even a remote and very ancient Greek 
voice is imagined. To this extent Marvell’s epigrammatic lines are of a 
piece with the literary epigrams of the later Hellenistic period (323—146 
BCE), divorced from their original commemorative context, exhibiting a wit 
that reflects back upon the original circumstance and person. “To His Coy 
Mistress’ is a carpe diem poem quoting an imagined funerary epigram. 

If we accept that the poem may have been read aloud at a meeting of a 
literary circle—the young Duke of Buckingham’s ‘Poetick Academy’ in 
1640s Rome (or in Marvell’s mind the literary academies and salons that he 
would have encountered during his tour of Europe), the Stanley circle, Lord 
Fairfax’s small group at Nun Appleton, or, later on, a Restoration coffee 
house or some such setting for the more bawdy Haward manuscript version 
—the poem also exhibits a confusion typical of the later Hellenistic-period 
literary epigrams: divorced from an immediate functional funerary or 
commemorative context, a fusion of funerary and amatory subject matter 
occurs. There is little difference here between the ancient literary or 
philosophical symposium and the early modern salon: in the foundation of 


poetic performance, as opposed to themes, sex and death were 
fundamentally combined. 

It might be said that Marvell’s imitation is notably more accurate than 
others that he knew well. Robert Herrick’s ‘Upon Silvia, a Mistresse’, an 
imitation of Rufinus at GA, V.21 suppressed the final association with 
death: 


When some shall say, Faire once my Silvia was; 

Thou wilt complaine, False now’s thy Looking-glasse: 
Which renders that quite tarnisht, which was green; 
And Priceless now, what Peerless once had been: 
Upon thy Forme more wrinkles yet will fall, 


And comming downe, shall make no noise at all’! 


POY®INOY 
sig IIpodixny étaipav 

Ovx éeyov, [Tpodixn, ‘ynpaoxopev’; où mpoepmvovv 
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Rufinus 
On the courtesan Prodice 


Didn’t I tell you, Prodice, ‘We are getting old’? Didn’t I foretell, ‘Soon will come the looseners of 
love’s knot’? Now they are here: wrinkles, gray hair, a shriveled body, and a mouth that has lost 
its former charm. Does anyone come near you, with your lofty airs, or cajole you? No! Now we 
pass you by like a tomb.*” 


Just like Asclepiades’ epigram, Rufinus’ verse knows its place on the tomb, 
but Herrick ignores this. Elsewhere Herrick ranges outside of GA book V, 
shows a preference for Rufinus within it, and is not as close to the Greek as 
is Marvell. But Herrick’s affiliations with Greek verse are more usually 
associated with another collection, the Anacreontics. It is the case that this 
collection was the more usual route by which English poets made contact 
with Greek lyric, the form even generating a native English light verse 
sequel to the sonnet sequence. Estienne had edited and printed Anacreon 
and the Anacreontica in 1554 before he tackled the Greek Anthology, and in 
the earlier seventeenth century it is by some way the more well-known 
collection. Horace carried even bigger sway and is himself strongly 


influenced by Anacreon: a line of influence that was understood and 


amplified by Ben Jonson.** Moreover, it is the case that in the Anacreontica 
the liberal enjoyment is alcohol, not the flesh. There is no drinking in the 
grave, aS opposed to no sex, which is not mentioned. Drinking for Herrick 
was a way of imagining or even experiencing communion with ancient 
poetry.“ Alcohol might be good for writing poetry, Jonson maintained, but 
it also has a certain debilitating sexual effect after a while. The difference 
has been missed by most critics. Here I am also suggesting that the Greek 
Anthology is the less travelled road to ancient Greek literature. When 
Richard Lovelace asks in ‘The Grasshopper’, ‘in show’rs of old Greeke we 
beginne / Shall crie, he hath his Crowne againe!’, he was referring to the 
Anacreontic tradition that he knew to celebrate drinking, whereas Marvell 


reaches back to a further recess of the Greek epigram canon.’ ‘The 
Grasshopper’ is Anacreontic but not epigrammatic. Lovelace was also, as it 
were, still drinking hard in his verse. It is hard to imagine a less alcoholic 
libertine poem than ‘To His Coy Mistress’. Rolling all our pleasure up into 
one ball and streaking through the iron gates of life to make time stand still 
is not achieved by quaffing wine. 

Marvell was implicitly asserting the greater antiquity of the Greek 
Anthology, and regarding the Anacreontica as a younger tradition or as one 
derived from the Greek Anthology itself. He was also pointing up its pre- 
eminence over what had been until recently the more dominant presence of 
the Latin epigram as derived from Martial that had prevailed from the 
1590s until the 1630s. As James Doelman explains, Thomas More’s Latin 
epigrams did show the dominant influence of the then newly available 
Greek Anthology, but this presence faded, giving way to Martial by the end 


of the century.’ The epigram’s presence at the heart of ‘To His Coy 
Mistress’ is an act of ‘unearthing the past.’ By 1641 it was resurrected and 
can be found as a source of exempla far outside of the universes of 
education and poetry.’ The royalist poet Alexander Brome turned to the 
Greek Anthology extensively in the 1640s and 1650s but almost always 
avoiding the erotic epigrams and in pursuit of characters and manners to 
satirize. In his surviving corpus are seventeen epigrams in English, 
translating from thirty Greek epigrams in the Greek Anthology.*” If Thomas 
Stanley and John Hall set out in their poetry to Platonize and otherwise 
idealize a Lucretian or materialist verse, Marvell is the archaeologist, the 


literary excavation artist of the history of verse. ‘To His Coy Mistress’ 
involves not only a tessellated and chronologically layered set of verse 
allusions and performance practices, but also a resolution in a final 
epigrammatic conclusion that is perfectly redolent of its own moment and 
that has remained utterly indecipherable with any finality. It is an 
acknowledgement of the poetic force of the original epigram. Where we see 
him writing poetry in shorter form, Edward Sherburne seems to me closest 
to Marvell with a fidelity to ancient epigram, but he is much more indebted 
to the dominant Latin epigram tradition of Martial (he translated thirty-five 
of Martial’s epigrams), and is more interested in longer pieces of Greek 
literature, such as Theocritus’s Idylls, of which he translated four. The one 


epigram he did translate from the Greek Anthology is concerned with a 


monumental hangover: ‘On Baucis, an old drunken Crone’.*° 


EPICUREAN EPIGRAMS AND OVID 


We should note here that the imitation of Asclepiades is framed by the 
famous and emblematic invocation of Time, and the couplet at lines 23-4 
with its invocation of death, not involving a theological economy of 
rewards and punishments but just absolutely nothing: 


But at my back I always hear 
Time’s wingéd chariot hurrying near: 
And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 


Into the poem at this point steps Lucretius, De rerum natura, 1.1103, the 
source of lines 23-4: ‘diffugiant subito magnum per inane soluta’ (space 
without end or limit lies open to us in all directions). Lucretius is the great 
poet of the epicurean view of a godless universe made up of atoms, and the 
chance collision of atoms. Lucretius was beloved of Renaissance 
freethinkers and libertines, and while he was accommodated by Christian 
poets like Spenser and Milton to providentialist views of the universe, his 
presence and influence were profound and challenging. The translation of 
De rerum natura into English was very much a matter of concern in the 
mid-seventeenth century, as instanced in the versions of Lucy Hutchinson 


and John Evelyn. Marvell’s invocation of Lucretius in his lyric is deliberate 


and provocative.*! When Marvell needs to make an impression in this 
poem, he summons Lucretius, and tamer amorous language is jettisoned or 
severely qualified by this register which comes not from love poetry in any 
tradition but from poetry that addresses natural philosophy. Abraham 
Cowley’s ‘Ode. Sitting and Drinking in the Chair, made out of the Reliques 
of Sir Francis Drake’s Ship’ offers exploration by sea voyage as a metaphor 
for drinking, and as an analogy for poetic tradition, but the relic of Drake’s 
ship by its very fame also sets off the poet’s mind in a vast act of imagining 
that echoes in its conclusion both the Lucretian frame in the middle of 
Marvell’s poem and the imagery of breaking out and through by which 
Marvell’s poem ends. This is the image of making the sun run: 


Great Relique! thou too, in this Port of ease, 

Hast still one way of Making Voyages; 

The breath of fame, like an auspicious Gale, 

(The great Trade-wind which ne’re does fail,) 

Shall drive thee round the World, and thou shalt run, 
As long around it as the Sun. 

The straights of time too narrow are for thee, 

Lanch forth into an indiscovered Sea, 

And steer the endless course of vast Eternitie, 

Take for thy Sail this Verse, and for thy Pilot Mee. 


Cowley’s poem reverses this order of images in Marvell’s poem, so that the 
action of circumnavigation is for the purpose of crossing the vast and 
endless sea. Time as endless desert is in the middle of Marvell’s poem, and 
it concludes ‘Thus, though we cannot make our sun / Stand still, yet we will 
make him run’ (45-6). Just before then is the remarkable enigmatic 
description of a ball passing through the ‘gates of life’ at the very moment 
at which the imagined consummation is fulfilled in what appears to be an 
indirect description of a sexual climax: 


Let us roll all our strength, and all 
Our sweetness, up into one ball: 
And tear our pleasures with rough strife 
Thorough the iron gates of life. 
(41-4) 


It may be a way of representing an orgasm, although it has also been seen to 
refer to the birth of a child, pregnancy of course being the natural 
consequence of coition.** On the level of allusion, this final passage 
appears to be articulating the language of exploration of the material world, 
the ancient atomism of Lucretius, De rerum natura, 1.415: ‘vitai claustra 
resolvat’ (open the gates of life), and hence reaches back to the Lucretian 
moment just discussed in the middle of the poem. But perhaps it also 
echoes in an inverted way another Marvellian favourite, the Roman 
republican epicist Lucan’s De bello civili, 1.61—2: ‘pax missa per orbem / 
Ferrea belligeri conspecat umina Iani’ (Let peace through all the world in 
this blest state / Once more shut war like Janus’ iron gate).*° We cannot 
discount either, and once again for this poem, typically, the Bible, as in 
Psalms 106:16 ‘For he hath broken the gates of brass, and cut the bars of 
iron asunder’, and better still, reinforcing a connection between the end and 
the middle of the poem, ‘The Collect for Easter Day’ from the Book of 
Common Prayer: ‘Almighty God, which through thy only begotten Son 
Jesus Christ hast overcome death, and opened unto us the gate of 
everlasting life.’ To this extent, the closest echo in the poem is of a poem in 
a volume by Marvell’s associate John Hall in which learning and 
companionship are apparently made conjunct: 


Come, let us run 

And give the world a girdle with the sun; 
For so we shall 

Take a full view of this enamelled ball. 


But objects here 
Cloy in the very taste; O, let us tear 
A passage through 


That fleeting vault above.** 


Paul Hammond has been interested in the homosocial energies that lie 
within and around the poem: here an apparent source poem is concerned 
with the ‘joy’ not of sexual union but of the mutual experience of discovery 
shared by tutor and tutee: ‘fairly disengag’d we’ll upward fly. / Till that 
occurring joy affright / Even with its very weight, / And point the haven 
where we may securely lie.’*° This is the imagery that allows us to imagine 
transcendence in secular terms, and where the perplexing mysteriousness 
about what is going on in the poem rises. The rebus-like imagery provokes 


a very different kind of poem to the sexual explicitness of the elegiac 
tradition. It represents perhaps the mature position an Epicurean might 
reach, acknowledging the forces of material collision that constitute a 
Lucretian description of sexual union, but also being reserved and separate 


so that one can understand them, a kind of stoic epicureanism, one that 


never disowns the energies that pertain in the world.*° 


Yet Ovid as well as Lucretius is in the tomb in the poem, if literally not 
in the tomb itself: Ovid in the sense of ‘my echoing song’ which is invoked 
but which we are told is not heard in the tomb; Ovid the puppetmaster of 
the nymph Echo who longs for Narcissus in Ovid’s Metamorphoses. It is 
important to note that the speaker here takes on the voice of Echo, while the 
mistress occupies the place of Narcissus. It is the Ovidian register that takes 
the poet and his mistress out of the tomb lost far in the poetic past of the 
Greek epigram, and into the poetic present when the seduction must be 
made complete: ‘Now, therefore, while the youthful glew ... °. (33). This is 
the ‘echoing song’ that, as is well attested, Marvell lifts, not merely from 
Ovid’s Latin but also from Arthur Golding’s translation: 


But fainting straight for paine, 
As lith and supple waxe doth melt against the burning flame, 
Or morning dewe against the Sunne that glareth on the same: 
Euen so by piecemale being spent and wasted through desire, 
Did he consume and melt away with Cupids secret fire. 


His liuely hue of white and red, his chéerefulnesse and strength 


And all the things that lyked him did wanze away at length.“ 


The passage continues with words that will interest Marvell: 


Hir chéekes began to glowe, 
And flushing ouer all hir face the scarlet bloud did flowe. 
And euen as when a little sparke that was in ashes hid, 


Uncouered with the whisking windes is from the ashes rid.’ 


This gives Marvell his word reservoir to complete his lines: 


Now, therefore, while the youthful glew 
Sits on thy skin like morning dew, 
And while thy willing soul transpires 
At every pore with instant fires. 
(32-6) 


Ovid is offered as the exemplary Roman poet reaching back to Greek 
culture and in his case making something particularly new from it in Latin 
culture. It is particularly significant that Marvell also invokes the most 
influential translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses into English by Arthur 
Golding. In this way ‘To His Coy Mistress’ collapses time from the Greek 
to the contemporary eras so that, on the level of poetic history and the chain 
of imitations and borrowings across time, every element is compressed into 


this heated moment.*? This is another famous crux, where, in Marvell’s 
Miscellaneous Poems of 1681, the compositor rendered the rhyme as 
‘hue/glew’, but this was corrected to ‘glew/dew’ in the Popple manuscript, a 
Northern English dialect term for ‘glow’, meaning sweat. Elsewhere 
Marvell describes sweat on heated, labouring bodies: it seems more likely 


to be his preferred word.’ Paul Hammond argues that the compositor 
became confused by the image, while the copyist of the Haward manuscript 
thought that ‘glew’ was literally ‘glue’ to make the image seem more 


blatantly sexual. This is not a delicate version at all: ‘Now then whil’st y° 


youthfull Glue, / Stickes on your cheeke like Morning Dew.”>! 


Then comes the sharp deviation after this excursion from Greek epigram 
to a quintessentially anglicized Ovid: the unlikely comparison of the 
speaker and the coy mistress to ‘am’rous birds of prey’. They seem a direct 
contrast to the ‘love birds’ or doves that draw the chariot of Venus, and 
indeed, being birds of prey, they are depicted not just eating the body of 
Time (perhaps imagined as the deity Chronos), but also, as birds of prey 
will, tearing him apart. The act of love becomes violent dismemberment 
and ingestion. One thinks of Volpone’s carpe diems to Celia, the loyal wife 
of Corvino in Ben Jonson’s comedy of the same name, an author with 
whom Marvell was very familiar.” These indubitably Ovidian lines are 
meant to suggest how unnatural and unsettling literal metamorphosis would 
be. Volpone’s sexual imagination, fond as he is of the idea of dressing up, is 
revealed to be full of sick fantasies: 


Whil’st, we, in changed shapes, act OVIDS tales, 
Thou, like EVROPA now, and I like IOVE, 

Then I like MARS, and thou like ERYCINE, 

So, of the rest, till we haue quite run through 
And weary’d all the fables of the gods. 

Then will I haue thee in more moderne formes, 
Attired like some sprightly dame of France, 


Braue Tuscan lady, or proud Spanish beauty; 
Sometimes, vnto the Persian Sophies wife; 

Or the grand-Signiors mistresse; and, for change, 
To one of our most art-full courtizans, 

Or some quick Negro, or cold Russian; 

And I will meet thee, in as many shapes: 


Where we may, so, trans-fuse our wandring soules, 
53 


Out at our lippes, and score vp summes of pleasuers. 
But the invocation of John Hall and education at the end of Marvell’s poem 
points us back once again to the Greek epigram echoed in the middle 
passage of the poem. Desire, fulfilment, and death all come together with 
another inferred observation: you have to be able to explore and to learn to 
understand this poem; you have to be able to make discoveries. To know the 
source of poetry, and the meaning of love, you have to know some stuff. 


This is the poem’s ‘largeness, a substance, reflected in though not explained 


by the grandeur of all its dismissed fantasies.’>* 


That startling conclusion to a brilliant poem does not consign it to a 
purely aesthetic corner of the literary canon. ‘To His Coy Mistress’ might 
amount to a manifestation of the highest values of civilization, but it does 
not avoid the issues of sexual politics than run through the entire tradition 
of love lyrics, from the beginnings until now, and that, as we have seen, 
involved English carpe diem poems in an unremarkable upholding of 
conventional matchmaking rituals. Like some other important Marvell 
poems, ‘To His Coy Mistress’ frees the perceptive reader to think outside 
and beyond the conventional boundaries of heterosexual gender difference 
and gender relations. It is philosophy and desire, philosophy and sex, 


making Marvell ‘the most accomplished of English subversives’.°° Even as 
it rehearses several poetic clichés in order to propound something entirely 
and excellently fresh, so also the poem’s high civilization involves its own 
sexual revolution: a searching honesty true to the energies it took to redeem 
the truth of poetry in one of its earliest ancient instances. 
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CHAPTER 20 


GREENLAND 
Marvells ‘The Garden’ 


GORDON TESKEY 


ANDREW Marvell wrote ‘The Garden’ twice, first in English (we do not 
know this for certain, but I am assuming it, on stylistic grounds) and then in 
Latin, under the title ‘Hortus’, which is in lengthy, starch-collared 
hexameters quite different from the English poem’s crisp and inspired 
iambics.! The poem is a lyric monologue of nine, eight-line stanzas in 
regular iambic tetrameter couplets composed in an easy, conversational 
tone: ‘How vainly men themselves amaze / To win the palm, the oak, or 
bays’ (1-2). That is how the poem opens, and this is how its first stanza 
closes: ‘While all flowers and all trees do close / To weave the garlands of 
repose’ (7—8). An argument is being advanced, but in a tone of confident 
equanimity. The metronomic rhythm of the opening couplet is nearly as 
smooth as quantitative verse, suggesting inevitability. The effect is 
enhanced by the four principal vowels in each line making a regular descent 
from the front to the back of the mouth, chiming like bells: vain, men, 
selves, maze/win, palm, oak, bays. Nothing could sound more suavely 
conclusive. Except perhaps the couplet closing the stanza, with its more 
emphatic accent on al/—“all flowers and all trees’—and its closing, syllabic 
cascade: weave, the, gar, lands, of, re, pose. Throughout, the inconspicuous 
art of this poem’s sound is as exquisitely tuned as it is here. 

This first stanza announces a broadly classical theme: retired leisure and 
philosophical solitude in an elegant garden are far superior to the hectic 


pursuit of achievement and fame in the world.” In keeping with this spirit 
the poem’s rhythm is disarmingly simple and will remain so throughout. 
The word vainly raises the temperature only slightly by recalling a 
celebrated phrase from the Book of Ecclesiastes: ‘vanity of vanities; all is 
vanity’, or, in the Vulgate Bible, vanitas vanitatum, et omnia vanitas 
(Ecclesiastes 1:2)? Achievement and fame are empty (L. vanus ‘empty, 
void, vacant’). Yet men strive for them by tortuous effort, a devious twisting 
and turning (I take ‘tortuous’ to be the sense of amaze).* Of course, they do 
not do so always in vain. But they always do so vainly. 

Nothing could be blander, nothing more amiably supine, nothing more 
wittily expressed: empty achievement is still more emptily rewarded with 
praise. The praise is signified by the athletic victor’s palm leaf, the military 
wreath of oak leaves, and the poet’s crown of bays, or laurels.’ But those 
who have striven and achieved in this world (to pass over in silence those 
who have striven and failed) have only these meagre fronds as their reward: 
‘And their uncessant labors see / Crowned from some single herb or tree’ 
(3—4). Those leafy crowns are not only vain in themselves but also, as it 
were, epiphenomenally empty: they are one vanity settled on top of another. 
In Ecclesiastes, the natural world is vain because everything is always 
altering as it passes through natural cycles—‘all things tost and turned by 
transverse’, as Spenser says.° But at least the seasons return. Human life is 
more vain than that because no person ever returns and all achievements are 
forever lost. 

Yet despite their vanity, the leaves plaited into crowns are unexpectedly 
eloquent, and wise: they upbraid their wearers. They do so prudently, 
however, which is to say, mutely, by affording so little shade: * ... Whose 
short and narrow vergèd shade / Does prudently their toils upbraid’ (5—6). 

The theme of leisurely and elegant retirement from the world is what 
older literary theory, well known to Marvell, refers to as a topos (Greek for 
‘place’), or locus communis: a ‘commonplace’. It is from topos that we 
have our word topic. The word commonplace did not have the negative 
sense it has now, connoting what is tediously familiar, the opposite of 
original. A commonplace was something to be revered because so many 
before have thought it worth saying. Commonplaces made up the vast 
system of literary possibilities described in Ernst Robert Curtius’s European 
Literature and the Latin Middle Ages, a book that is, among many other 


things, a study of poetic topics.’ For a poet working in this system, the point 
is not to invent something out of nothing, to say what has not been said 
before. The point is instead to say what has often been said, and is 
therefore at least partly true, and to elaborate upon it in a new way. In this 
older, rhetorical model of literary expression, one that in some form lasted 
up to the romantics, literary invention (L. inventio, from invenio ‘to come 
upon a thing’) is a matter of finding one’s way to an often-visited ‘place’: 
age 1s wiser than youth; it is better to be flexible than strong; to die for your 
country is good; destiny cannot be eschewed; meditative detachment is 
better than unreflecting engagement; all human efforts are vain. Our 
colloquial expression, ‘don’t go there’, i.e., ‘don’t talk about that’, retains a 
trace of this spatialized conception of rhetorical possibilities as topoi. The 
poet goes to one of these mental places, whatever it may be, and expands on 
it rhetorically, by ‘amplification’. On the topic of the superiority of leisure 
to labour, what better place to go than a garden? 

The important English predecessor for Marvell in the elaboration of 
commonplaces is Edmund Spenser, in The Shepheardes Calender (1579), 
which offers through its scheme of the months a series of familiar topics for 
discussion. The ‘place’ visited by the poet of ‘The Garden’ is nature in its 
artistically improved form where critical detachment from the fierce arena 
of the world is possible. The resonant Roman term for it is otium ‘leisure’, 


implying aristocratic refinement and dignity: cum dignitate otium.’ It is the 
word Marvell is thinking of when he writes, repose: ‘While all flowers and 
all trees do close / To weave the garlands of repose’ (7—8). Repose in a 
garden is superior to effort in the world, and their relative merits are 
proclaimed by their verdant signifiers. At best, effort in the world affords 
the ‘narrow vergèd shade’ (5) of a leafy crown. But repose in a garden is 
rewarded with all flowers and all trees: lots of shade. 

We are not sure at this point whether we are to be amused by the sly wit 
of this comparison or to begin to see the speaker as in error. He (his 
misogyny identifies his gender) misses the difference between a 
conventional and therefore arbitrary relation (leafy crown and worldly 
glory) and the real, causal relation between overhanging leaves and shade. 
But did he miss it or elide it? It can be perversely witty to affirm that the 
point of the honourable crown is just to shade the brows: the metaphorical 
figure (leafy crown signifies glory) has been disfigured by metonymy (leafy 


crown signifies shade). To go on, it is almost as witty to affirm that all the 
flowers and trees in this garden collectively signify what in truth they can 
only afford, a pleasant repose signifying nothing: ‘all flowers and all trees 
do close / To weave the garlands of repose’ (7—8). A garden is not 
something you wear like a crown, unless it is; and that is what this speaker 
does. 

The teaching of this poem is a criticism of the active life in favour of a 
philosophic retreat. The delight of the poem is in the wit with which the 
criticism is done, its persiflage at the expense of the worldly successful and 
the worldly wise. The delight is also in imagining an alternative and more 
graceful way of being in the world, without reducing this alternative to a 
witless, erotic escapism. This approach summons up the Garden of Eden 
before the creation of Eve, a common enough, misogynistic theme. But it 
will be some time yet- not until the opening of the eighth and penultimate 
stanza—before this connection is explicitly made: ‘Such was that happy 
garden state ... °. (57). Until then, the garden remains a classsical locus 
amoenus ‘delightful place’, resonating with the medieval hortus conclusus 
‘enclosed garden’, but also and especially with the many Italian gardens in 
or near Florence and Rome, many of which Marvell could have visited and 
probably did.!° 

Confirming the emphasis on the garden as philosophical retreat, the 
second stanza celebrates Quiet and Leisure, which are here quasi-Platonic 
personifications of abstract ideals. Quiet and Leisure are also, as it happens, 
plants. Recalling the sacred nursery of the virtues described in the proem to 
the sixth book of Spenser’s Faerie Queene, the speaker of ‘The Garden’ 
addresses Quiet and Leisure as nurslings raised in Heaven and planted here 
below, on earth.'! Quiet and Leisure will thrive only among plants, and 
never in cities, where noisy striving occurs: 


Fair Quiet I have found thee here 
And Innocence, thy sister dear. 
Mistaken long, I sought you then 
In busy companies of men. 
Your sacred plants, if here below, 
Only among the plants will grow. 
(9-14) 


This second stanza falls in perfectly with the commonplace theme, closing 
with the lapidary summation: ‘Society is all but rude / To this delicious 
solitude’ (15—16). What is rude, that is, rural and rough, 1s now associated 
with its polished opposite, society. Refinement and delicacy are now 
achieved in eminence by solitude in this rural retreat. That is the sense of 
delicious. That final couplet reads almost like the text of an emblem or 
motto set over the gate to this garden: ‘Society is all but rude / To this 
delicious solitude’. 

The first two stanzas set forth the commonplace theme of ‘The Garden’ 
and conclude with this summation, opposing society to solitude and 
preferring the latter as truly—and of course paradoxically—urbane. We 
have a compound theme, or starting point, with two subjects: a) that 
leisurely retirement is better than striving for fame; and b) that society is 
rude in comparison with elegant solitariness. We are now ready for the 
development, or what in rhetoric is termed the ‘amplification’. An alert 
reader might anticipate this development’s turning to the erotic after all. 

That is indeed where the poem now goes. But two surprises are to 
follow. The first 1s that the speaker has an unexpected solution to the 
problem of the cruelty of love when two play the game: make love to 
plants, or rather, let them make love to you, and become plantlike yourself, 
because plants are more attractive than women: ‘No white nor red was ever 
seen / So am’rous as this lovely green’ (17-18). Human love objects— 
which is to say, women, from men’s point of view, and considered only 
carnally as ‘white’ and ‘red’—are not so beautiful as the trees in the barks 
of which their lovers carve names. And how cruel to torment the trees in 
this way! The speaker of the poem says that should he ever do such a thing 
the name inscribed will be that of the tree in which the inscription is made, 
e.g. ‘maple’ carved in the bark of a maple: ‘Fair trees! wheres’e’er your 
barks I wound / No name shall but your own be found’ (23-4). As with the 
‘garlands of repose’, there is a witty confounding of the sign and the 
signified. 

In the next stanza, two precedents from classical myth are cited to advise 
going green in matters of love: Apollo and Daphne, and Pan and Syrinx. 
Citing and then expanding on such examples is a procedure of rhetorical 
amplification on a theme typical of university poems, the appeal often 
consisting in the surprising or even the perverse application. Daphne did not 
in truth escape her pursuer when she was changed to a tree; she fulfilled his 


desire, which was to love a tree: ‘Apollo hunted Daphne so, / Only that she 
might laurel grow’ (29-30). Chasing Daphne was what Apollo did while 
waiting for her to change into a tree, and when she did so, then and only 
then did he catch her. The same perverse interpretation is offered of another 
myth that, like this one, is usually understood as shadowing the sublimation 
of the erotic drive into the arts: ‘And Pan did after Syrinx speed, / Not as a 
nymph, but for a reed’ (31-2). Pan wanted the reed, not the girl. We are 
taught that when we have been exhausted by the pursuit of physical love in 
the world, we should do as the gods did, and direct our love toward the 
plants. The stanza opens anticipating this conclusion: ‘When we have run 
our passion’s heat. / Love hither makes his best retreat’ (25-6). 

The second surprise has already emerged in these stanzas and will 
become more pronounced in the following one, when the speaker puts 
himself in the foreground: ‘What wond’rous life is this I lead!’ (33). The 
surprise is that the speaker is mad. That is as much as to say the poem has a 
speaker, a voice separate from that of the author, someone other who comes 
into view as other while the poem unfolds. Stunning and original as that 
first surprise is—the eroticization of life among the plants—it is by this 
second one, the unreliable narrator, that Marvell shows himself to be a 
modern poet. Others had done something like this before but only 
something like it. Here, the author disappears entirely behind his work and 


does so by interposing a persona, or mask (L. per ‘through’ + sonare ‘to 


sound’) that speaks the poem in the author’s place. !? 


This persona is not the producer of the poem; the persona is instead 
produced by the poem. As a result of this invention, the poem achieves 
greater independence as a freestanding work of art. No longer 1s it tied to its 
author as a speech act. It has relinquished the traditional source of authority 
in medieval literature, in which the author is an auctor, one who is doctus 
or ‘learned’, the source and presence of the meaning of the work, of its 
intentio ‘intention’—of the sense towards which the poem is ‘stretching’ (L. 
tendere ‘to stretch’). The author is the poem’s logos, its originative meaning 
and voice. But now, in ‘The Garden’, an authorial voice prior to the text is 
effaced and a new face emerges from the text, posing as its voice. 

By making the text of his poem assume, spontaneously, the features of a 
face that addresses us, Marvell is offering what traditional rhetoric calls 
prosopopoeia (Greek prosépon ‘a mask’, ‘that which is placed before the 
face’ + poiein ‘to make’ ‘to poeticize’). Prosopopoeio (first person) means 


‘to dramatize in parts’ and prosopopoeia is ‘the putting of imaginary 
speeches into one’s own or others’ mouths’.!? This is a term Marvell would 
have known from Spenser’s poem of that name, ‘Prosopopoia, or Mother 
Hubberd’s Tale’, a satirical personification fiction in which known political 
characters are represented in a beast fable. But unlike The Shepherds 
Calendar, the point is that the invented speakers are personae fashioned 
within the conventions of the poem. They are inside the poem, but not 
ostensibly responsible for it. “The Garden’ is a dramatic monologue without 
the frame to declare it as such. 

Marvell’s pros6pon comes as a surprise because it, or he, is the source of 
all the words of ‘The Garden’. The face emerges slowly, like the 
photographic image as it gradually appears in the developing fluid, or a face 
floating before you in the darkness, at night. The effect is spooky. As the 
author disappears behind his work, a speaker’s face emerges before us and 
its lips begin to move, saying the oddest things in those cooing iambics. 

The speaker has just advised turning to the plant world—the world of 
greenness—to satisfy sexual passion, but in a cool way, not a hot one: 
“When we have run our passion’s heat, / Love hither makes his best retreat’ 
(25-6). The plants are the passive recipients of such attentions because they 
are planted, like Daphne’s laurel, and incapable of moving themselves. You 
must go to them, and go up against them. In the present stanza, however, 
the plants become the sexual instigators anyhow. They come to the speaker, 
and the temperature rises when they do, in what Harry Berger Jr calls ‘a 
luxuriant nirvana’.'* The apples—the fruit of the Fall—drop about the 
speaker’s head, as if pleading to be picked, facing him wherever he turns; 
the grapes crush themselves against his mouth, as in a passionate kiss; 
nectarines and peaches, which are ‘curious’ fruits produced by sexual 
grafting—the penetration of a tree’s bark with a different species’ slip— 
now press themselves into his hands, hoping to be crushed; melons trip him 
up; flowers ensnare his ankles; and he falls down on grass, delighted and, 
we sense, already appeased: 


Ripe apples drop about my head. 
The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine. 
The nectarine and curious peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach. 
Stumbling on melons as I pass, 


Ensnared with flow’rs, I fall on grass. 
(34-40) 


I said ‘The Garden’ offers a solution to the problem of the vanity of life. 
There are problems that have solutions and problems that do not, and the 
vanity of life is in the latter group. As to the former, we cannot imagine the 
problem of world hunger or the problem of pollution without at the same 
time imagining answers to these problems. That is because in these cases an 
answer, however unattainable, however obscure, belongs to the structure of 
the problem itself. If you deny there is a solution to such problems you also 
deny they are problems. As to the latter, we cannot imagine certain 
problems of life having solutions. For example, the problem of death, which 
is not as great a problem in ‘The Garden’ as it is in Marvell’s ‘Mower’ 
poems; but death is a problem that has no solution. We can adjust to it with 
wisdom and fortitude—and achievement. But we cannot solve this problem. 
Another example is the problem of the relations between women and men, 
which is a great matter in ‘The Garden’, and is a problem that has no 
solution, although, as we have seen, the speaker of the poem thinks it does: 
go green. A final example, the one we encounter at the opening of ‘The 
Garden’, is the problem of the vanity of life, which also has no solution. If 
you think these problems have solutions you have not understood their 
problematic character. Because these sorts of problems have no solution, 
they compel us to adjust, to accommodate, to grow wiser, more resilient, 
and more creative. 

Marvell’s speaker holds out a solution to the problem of the vanity of 
human wishes, which is one of the problems that has no solution. The 
solution proposed is that life in a garden will fill up the emptiness of our 
days, so that nothing will be vain any more. Instead of narrow shade, there 
will be ample shade; instead of society, there will be solitude; instead of 
noise and cruelty, there will be quiet and innocence; instead of tormenting 
sexual desire and its fleeting gratifications, there will be sensuous contact 
with plants, rising to an ecstasy of melons and a falling on grass. 

All these things, as I said, belong to the presumed solution to the 
problem of the vanity of the world. But something else seems to be in them 
as well: the analysis of the self into its parts—body, mind, and soul. In the 
world, body, mind, and soul must act together, in concert. In the garden, 
they can separate, each one ecstatically distinct from the other (Gr. ek ‘out’ 
+ stasis ‘standing’). One effect of this separation is to make the speaker of 


the poem, its persona, not appear to be hollow. As his self divides into 
parts, his interior is displayed as complex and full. 

The stanza on the body concludes with the speaker falling on grass, 
overwhelmed and almost unconscious in pleasure. That stanza is followed 
by the most magnificent and startling one in the poem (unless the stanza 
following it is), in which the mind, because the body is satisfied, is now less 
preoccupied with its mundane concerns on behalf of the body, including 
that of procuring it pleasures. But this lessening of attention to sensuous 
pleasures affords an increase in happiness of another species, that which is 
properly the mind’s: 


Meanwhile the mind, from pleasure less, 
Withdraws into its happiness. 
The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find. 
Yet it creates, transcending these, 
Far other worlds, and other seas, 
Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought, in a green shade. 
(41-8) 


I should like to repeat what the first two lines of this stanza say, because 
they have occasioned almost infinite agitation of wit, when Marvell’s 
agitation is enough. The mind turns from its usual orientation towards the 
immediate, sensuous world at hand. Where it turns to is into itself. This 
interior space naturally seems smaller than its sensuous environment: it 
seems less. Yet the happiness the mind discovers in itself is greater than all 
the pleasures it mediates to itself from elsewhere, from the body. (We recall 
that this freedom is attained not by denying the body pleasure but rather by 
rendering the body prostrate and inactive by an excess of pleasure.) This 
new happiness is authentically the mind’s, and therefore more pure and 
intense. The wit is in the seeming paradox that less is more. But real 
paradox is avoided by this lesser more’s being a different kind of happiness 
from that which is afforded by sensuous pleasure. That point is subtly 
underlined by the use of a definite instead of a possessive article for the 
mind: the mind instead of my mind. In the previous stanza, J and my occur 
six times in eight lines, and all but once (‘I lead’) in direct relation to the 
body: ‘my head’; ‘my mouth’; ‘my hands’; ‘I pass’; ‘I fall’. Now, the agent, 
the mind, is denoted impersonally (the twice and it twice) so as not to 


depend on anything outside itself, such as its owner. The mind is not my 
appendage or yours, like my hand, or yours. Its action is its own, and unlike 
action in the world the mind’s action is continually directed inwards: it 
withdraws, it finds its own resemblance, it creates, it transcends, and finally 
it annihilates, so as to resolve all these centripetal events into a single green 
thought in its own green shade. 

The apparent paradox on the quantification of pleasure and happiness, 
that is, on the less and the more, is now to be spatially expressed. By 
withdrawing from contact with its environment, the mind seems to go into a 
smaller space. Yet once it does, it discovers a vastness that is large enough 
to hold an unimaginably large number of pictures, a resemblance of every 
thing or kind that exists in the world. By kind, Marvell does not mean 
species in the biological sense but rather, in the Latin sense, species 
‘appearance’: everything that makes an appearance in the world. A mind 
engaged with the immediate world, by hammering, for example, or stirring 
a pot, acts on a much smaller scene than a mind that is considering the 
powers of mind. It seems almost as if these mental pictures of every thing in 
the world—one thinks of early Wittgenstein—were already present in the 
mind and found by Platonic anamnesis. 

We may note that Marvell does not call the mind what it was usually 
called in his day, a mirror, although this choice was metrically available to 
him. He calls the mind an ocean. An ocean is a chaos: everything that goes 
into it 1s mixed up and separated from everything to which it belongs. 
Marvell is imagining two, not one, operations for the mind in respect of the 
world: it takes pictures, and it tears things apart. 

Hence, on this oceanic scene, the resemblances of things are scattered 
about in a manner that disarticulates them one from another, which is to say, 
from the total structure they belong to in the organized world. The 
resemblances are heaved up in giant waves, they flow past us and mingle, 
they are separated again, and they are washed far away. The mind 
reproduces the things in the world, but it also reduces this world to chaos, to 
an ocean. Out of this ‘ocean where each kind / Does straight [immediately] 
its own resemblance find’ (43—4), anything can be made, or, as Marvell 
says, created. 

We have hardly drawn breath after this stunning disclosure when that 
scene is exceeded by another. We are warned of this superseding by the 
word Yet. The mind does more than imitate all the things in the world with 


their resemblances. And the mind does more than disarticulate the order of 
the world to cast its parts into an ocean: ‘Yet it creates, transcending these 
... >. (45). Transcendence implies a climbing up beyond the present world 
(L. trans ‘across, over, beyond’ + scandere ‘to climb). After disarticulating 
the resemblances, the mind goes beyond them, it transcends them, and 
creates ‘other worlds, and other seas’ (46). Note that two categories of 
things are created, not one: things that belong to worlds and things that are 
cast into seas. 

To summarize: the things in the present world are disarticulated and 
recapitulated, as resemblances, in the oceanic mind. Two orders of being 
now exist: a) the external world, in which all things fit together in organized 
connection; and b) the imagistic recapitulation of those things in the oceanic 
mind, but with their organized connections destroyed, making creativity 
possible. Having withdrawn from the present world into itself and 
established these two orders of being, the mind now takes another step. It 
transcends. Other worlds now come into view for this mind, because it 
creates them; and as soon as these other worlds come to mind, their 
destruction, their disarticulation, comes to mind, too. Every thing, every 
kind or ‘appearance’ in these newly created worlds is cast into a newly 
created ocean in which the structure that once held those things together is 
lost. And so it becomes possible, out of this new chaos, to create a new 
world—another new world. The generation of new worlds and new seas 
climbs upwards, as in a spiral. Each of the mind’s newly created worlds is 
an opportunity to create a new ocean, by disarticulating the appearances, by 
pulling them apart from one another, so that they are no longer a world. But 
each new ocean is an opening to create, by imposing new combinations, a 
new world different from the last. And so the spiral of creation and 
destruction goes onward and upward without end, like Shiva’s drum and 
fire. 

We must recall that the verb to create had a narrower sense in Marvell’s 
day than it does now. What we think of as artistic creation and inventive, 
human creativity are senses of this word that appear in the eighteenth 
century. In Marvell’s day, the use of the word creation for producing 
something new out of nothing was restricted to the power of God: God 
created the world; God created Adam and Eve; and God creates souls. As 
Sir John Davies said in the pious poem Nosce Teipsum: Of Humane 
Knowledge (1599), line 29, ‘To create, to God alone pertains’ (OED create, 


v. lc). But another, older sense of to create is commonly used in a legal 
context employed since antiquity. To create means to establish, to found, as 
when a city is founded; it means to elect someone to an office, such as 
consul, and to invest in a title, such as a knighthood or a dukedom. 

It would be prudent to conclude that this legal sense of the word, the 
only one attested in Marvell’s day, is the one he employs here: his speaker 
says the mind creates or founds other worlds and other seas, that is, 
coherent worlds and their oceanic disarticulations. Each one is legally 
established by the mind’s withdrawing into itself and ascending on the 
spiral of creation. But perhaps it is not wholly unreasonable to think the 
later, eighteenth-century and romantic sense of creation is making its first 
appearance here. 

Whether Marvell’s use of the word is also meant to raise a theological 
frisson, suggesting his narrator is encroaching on God’s rights, is another 
matter. Or rather, it is another matter how strong the frisson is meant to be, 
and how seriously it impinges on the interpretation of the poem as a whole. 
But surely the next line raises an ontological shiver: ‘Annihilating all that’s 
made, to a green thought, in a green shade’ (lines 47-8). The infinite, spiral 
staircase of newly created worlds and newly created oceans sublimely turns 
back on itself, in annihilation. The oceans and worlds collapse, or they are 
reduced down to their purest originative essence: a pure green thought, in a 
green shade. We note with a start how the mind is now, once again, in 
something other than itself: a green shade. That is the garden environment 
in its purest form. 

After these adventures of the mind, those of the soul are comparatively 
tame. Indeed, Marvell’s purpose in the next stanza, despite its being on the 
third part of the self, the soul, is to return us to this particular garden. He 
wishes to give us a fuller view of it again, after its having been nearly 
refined out of existence, as a ‘green shade’. Accordingly, we are shown a 
fountain, with its ‘sliding foot’, and a fruit tree, with its ‘mossy root’ (49— 
50). We see the boughs and the light falling through them. We are close to 
the ground, because that is where the body has been left, ecstatically 


prostrate. As we know from Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, the body is 
the ‘vesture’ of the soul, what Lorenzo calls ‘the muddy vesture of decay’.!° 
Marvell’s shortened word for it is vest: ‘Casting the body’s vest aside / My 
soul into the boughs does glide’. The soul has left the body, which lies at 


the root of a tree or at a fountain’s foot, and now ascends into the boughs, 


where it perches like an exotic bird, whetting and combing its wings until it 
is prepared ‘for longer flight’—that is, the flight back to God. It is the first 
oblique reference in the poem to time: 


Casting the body’s vest aside 
My soul into the boughs does glide. 
There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 
Then whets and combs its silver wings, 
And till prepared for longer flight 
Waves in its plumes the various light. 
(51-6) 


The phrase ‘in its plumes’ is especially fine, because it compels us to think 
of those silver plumes from very close up, and to think of the play of light 
among them. 

So ends the poem’s development, the three stanzas in which body, mind, 
and spirit are considered in succession: the body as an object of erotic 
attention from plants; the mind as a dynamic producer of worlds from 
successive chaoses, or ‘oceans’; and lastly the soul’s ascent from the body, 
but only so far as a bough in one of the garden’s fruit trees, where it preens 
itself and stirs the light with its wings. 

In the first of these stanzas the body is denoted in the first person by six 
instances of the J and the my— ‘What wondrous life is this I lead, / Ripe 
apples drop about my head’ (33-4). In the second of these stanzas, the mind 
is denoted in the third person—‘Meanwhile, the mind ... ’(41)—as if its 
awesome power to create and destroy, to complicate and simplify, placed it 
at a distance from its owner. In the third of these stanzas the soul is first 
indicated by the possessive first person pronoun—‘My soul into the boughs 
does glide’ (52)—when it is still departing from the body. But after that, the 
soul becomes an object of sight, in a way the mind does not: a fabulous bird 
above us on a bough, as it is above the body of the speaker. Light descends 
to us through its wings. The soul is in us and intimate with us, but unlike 
body and mind is essentially unknown to us. It is profoundly strange, and 
this strangeness can be contemplated—at least in the garden. But the soul 
does something else, apart from preening its wings in self-absorption. It 
gathers the entire garden into view, from the light that falls from above, to 
the swaying boughs, mossy roots, and fountain’s foot. 

The conclusion takes two stanzas, and is in effect two conclusions. The 
first makes the biblical comparison explicit at last—‘Such was that happy 


Garden state / While man there walked without a mate’—including the 
verbal echo of Genesis in the words, ‘what other help could yet be meet’. 
The phase is from Genesis 2:18: ‘I will make him an help meet for him’. 
The Vulgate describes this ‘help’, woman, as simile sibi ‘similar to him 
[Adam]’ or ‘of his own kind’, although Junius-Tremellius-Beza has 


convenient, or useful.!° This rendering is perhaps relevant to the speaker’s 
attraction to plants, which are dissimilar to him and not his own kind. The 
first of these two concluding stanzas also makes explicit the anti-generative 
and misogynistic drive behind the earlier, perverse recommendation of 
substituting green plants for white and red flesh. The suggestion is that a 
primal and solitary Adam would not have transgressed without Eve and, 
living in a place ‘so pure and sweet’ (59), would have evolved into a 
creature who could at once live in blissful solitude and yet make love to the 
plants all around him: ‘Two paradises ’twere in one / To live in paradise 
alone’ (63-4). 

If the poem ended here, its transcendent power would have been 
reduced, like that ‘green thought’, to a single note. It may be Marvell had 
no strong objection to the misogynistic statement on its own. It may be he 
did. We cannot know, because of the mad persona interposed between us 
and him. This persona, who, be it recalled, is an effect of the poem, not its 
cause, certainly endorses his statement. The absence of woman, indeed the 
non-existence and hence the annihilation of woman, doubles paradise. 
Whatever moral position the poet might have taken on the statement, 
artistically it is too narrow, and too much like a punchline, to serve as an 
end to the poem. Hence the following stanza. 

In this stanza we are afforded a new sight in the garden, and the speaker 
points to this sight: a sundial made out of flowers. It is perhaps a small 
matter that this is the first time the persona speaking the poem points 
something out, as if his wavering form acquired an index finger just at this 
moment and just for this purpose. It is not the fountain and not some fruit 
tree, but this ‘dial’, and the demonstrative pronoun puts us in closer 
communion with him. He is not floating before us, a ghostly pair of lips 
speaking the poem. He is standing beside us, and pointing. 

What he points to is a floral sundial made or drawn—‘delineated, 
planned out’—by the ‘skillful gard’ner’ (65-6). Each segment of this 
circular flower garden within the garden, this living clock face, is planted 
with different flowers, one species for each hour of the day. The division of 


the circuit into segments is compared to the division of the night sky into 
the twelve signs of the zodiac. Hence the sundial is a ‘fragrant zodiac’ (68) 
through which the sun travels. As the sun rises higher in the sky it falls 
upon each segment successively through each hour. The bees move with the 
advancing light to gather pollen in the flowers as they open, each species 
Opening in its hour: 


How well the skilfull gard’ner drew 
Of flowers and herbs this dial new, 
Where from above the milder sun 
Does through a fragrant zodiac run, 
And as it works th’industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we. 
(65-70) 


Time has now been fully reintroduced into the garden, but it is an idealized, 
harmonious time, not Time the destroyer, and not even time as the more 
insidious force bringing inevitable decay. We are, of course, meant to read 
and digest the speaker’s affirmations with an ironical and correcting 
detachment. We are induced to this so that the poem may be improved by 
us. Our irony assists the transformation of the poem from a statement by an 
author to a statement by a persona and, finally, to an aesthetic object 
contemplated with pleased detachment. 

It may be asked how seriously, how theologically, we are to take the 
speaker’s aberrations. Not, I think, all that seriously. We should take them 
just seriously enough to complete the effect of aesthetic objectification, 
placing the poem with its speaker at a certain distance (objects are always at 
a certain distance), and giving the poem a freestanding roundedness and 
self-containment. Its apparent source in a voice becomes an effect of the 
poem, and so is contained by the poem. 

‘The Garden’ is therefore not a theological poem, and it is not a moral 
poem, although of course its richness as a work of art means that 
resonances from all sides of life, including the moral and the theological, 
may be awakened by it. But these resonances should not be brought into the 
foreground. We may concede that the poet intends us to be made 
theologically and morally uneasy by what this spooky persona, the speaker 
of the poem, has to say. But this uneasiness is like a pleasing spice that 
enhances the aesthetic effect, which is, to use the Kantian phrase from the 
Critique of Judgment to which I have alluded, ohne Zweck, without a telos 


or goal. Time itself, which is the horizon of every such goal, is at last 
devoured by beauty: ‘How could such sweet and wholesome hours / Be 
reckoned but with herbs and flowers?’ (71-2). 

It is obvious the persona intends this question to be rhetorical: the only 
possible way to measure time in this garden is with a sundial composed of 
flowers, in which time moves in a circle without decay, every moment of it 
wholesome and sweet. The garden is a perfect metaphysical place where 
everything has independent being and freedom from change; and art, at 
least Renaissance art, is the dream of such places. 

If the poem’s final question is taken more straightforwardly by us, then 
its meaning is not even a literal version of itself—how indeed can time be 
reckoned with flowers, which decay?—but an ironical statement to the 
contrary: time cannot be reckoned with flowers. Nothing under any 


circumstances, even these circumstances, can contain time, certainly not 


beauty, because time devours all things: tempus edax rerum.'' 


Have we arrived at a point where we cannot decide between, on the one 
hand, the rhetorical claim that the flowers contain time and, on the other 
hand, the commonsensical negation of this claim, to the effect that the 
flowers are in time, as we are in time? I think not, even if we are meant to 
feel, a little, the pull of this commonsensical, or moralizing, or theological 
correction, one that an ironical reading of the final question would open. We 
cannot read ‘The Garden’ theologically and we cannot read ‘The Garden’ 
morally. We cannot even read ‘The Garden’ commonsensically, because to 
do so would destroy the adventure of the spirit that it offers. This adventure 
is an encounter with the aesthetic as a new category of experience. It is the 
adventure of art as a substitute for the eternally existing things above the 
sphere of the moon. It is the adventure of art as pure speculative thinking, 
and as metaphysical event. 


l Nigel Smith argues ‘The Garden’ was written first and translated after as ‘Hortus’. See PAM, 
160. I am indebted to Smith’s headnotes and annotations for both ‘The Garden’ and ‘Hortus’, 152— 
62. For a summary of modern criticism on ‘The Garden’, see 154-5. 


2 In ‘The Argument of Marvell’s “Garden”, E in C, 2 (1952): 225-41, Frank Kermode 
deprecates history of ideas interpretations in favour of conventional genres. Citing Antoine Girard de 
Saint-Amant’s paired poems, ‘La Solitude’ and ‘La Jouissance’, Kermode argues there are two 
opposed genres of garden poem, the naturalist, which celebrates guiltless sexuality, and the 
philosophical, which advocates for solitary reflection (231—2). ‘The Garden’ is an exercise, like a 
Chopin étude, in ‘the antigenre of the naturalist paradise’ (230). As will become apparent, I think 
topos, or discursive ‘place’, is a less rigid term than genre for the slithery argument of ‘The Garden’ 


(to say nothing of Saint-Amant’s poems). But I agree that the poem evokes the lighter-hearted, 
philosophical joke poems—leviculae nugae, in Milton’s phrase—typical of the universities. See, e.g., 
Milton’s second Hobson poem, ‘Another on the Same’, and the Latin poems ‘Naturam non pati 
senium’ ‘That Nature does not suffer from Old Age’, and ‘De Idea Platonica quemadmodum 
Aristoteles Intellexit? ‘On the Platonic Idea as Aristotle Understood It’. John Milton: Complete 
Shorter Poems, ed. John Carey, 2nd edn (Harlow: Pearson, 2007), 63n.; Gordon Campbell and 
Thomas S. Corns, John Milton: Life, Work, and Thought (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008), 41 
and n. 65. 


3 In the Protestant Latin Bible known as Junius-Tremellius-Beza—Milton’s preferred Latin text, 
and not improbably Marvell’s—the rendering of this phrase is slightly different: vanitas vanissima 
‘vanity most vain’. Testamenti Veteris Biblia Sacra (London, 1593), sig. Mmm2r. For Milton’s use of 
Junius-Tremellius-Beza, see De Doctrina Christiana, part i, in The Complete Works of John Milton, 
ed. John K. Hale and J. Donald Cullington (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), xlvii—li. For the 
Protestant preference for this text, Carol Kaske, ‘Bible’, in The Spenser Encyclopedia, ed. A. C. 
Hamilton et al. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1990), 87, col. 2. The adjectival rendering, 
vanissima, is closer to the Hebrew meaning, which is the highest superlative, although, as indicated 
in Tremellius’ note (“Heb. vanitatum’), the literal sense of the Hebrew is genitive, ‘of vanities’, a 
Hebrew intensifier, as in ‘Holy of Holies’. See J. Weingreen, A Practical Grammar for Classical 
Hebrew, 2nd edn (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959), 44 and 66-7. The Septuagint follows the Hebrew 
closely, using the genitive: mataiotés mataiotéton. Luther translates the phrase downrightly: Es ist 
alles ganz eitel. 


4 The pathways in a maze twist back and forth. The verb amaze is the intensive a, plus maze, a 
labyrinth. OED definition 5 cites Marvell’s use of the word, ‘to bewilder, puzzle, drive oneself 
stupid’. 

> The palm leaf was later associated with military as well as athletic victory. Oak leaves at first 
were the reward of a soldier who bestrode a comrade in battle. Later they were awarded for service to 
the state. See Annabel Patterson, Marvell and the Civic Crown (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1978). Bay leaves are the laurels sacred to Apollo and generally associated with the arts. 


© Edmund Spenser, The Faerie Queene, ed. A. C. Hamilton, text ed. Hiroshi Yamashita and 
Toshiyuki Suzuki, rev. 2nd edn (Harlow: Pearson, 2007), VII. vii. 56. 


7 Ernst Robert Curtius, European Literature and the Latin Middle Age, trans. Willard R. Trask 
(New York: Bollingen Foundation, 1953); originally published in German, in 1948. See especially 
‘Topics’, 79-105: ‘in the antique system of rhetoric topics is the storeroom’ (79). 


8 See Logan Pearsall Smith, Four Words: Romantic, Originality, Creative, Genius (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1924); and M. H. Abrams, The Mirror and the Lamp: Romantic Theory and the 
Critical Tradition (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1953), 272-85. There are some Renaissance 
antecedents, starting with Cristoforo Landino’s fifteenth-century commentary on Dante identifying 
poetry with divine Creation because the Septuagint uses the verb poiein (Abrams, 272). At Marvell’s 
line 45 Smith cites Abraham Cowley’s The Muse (1656), lines 33-5, in which the poetic muse calls 
new worlds into being, echoing divine Creation. 


Virgil, Eclogue 1.6 and, as noted by Smith in PAM (152), Ciris, ll. 1—11, celebrating retirement 
in Epicurus’ Attic garden. Horace often cites his modest Sabine farm near Praeneste, preferring the 
simple life of rural retirement to the clamor of the forum. See, e.g., Carmina 2.16.5. Cicero, in Pro 
Sestio 45.98, famously says that that which is most to be desired is cum dignitate otium. Pliny the 
Younger’s epistles on the pleasure of villas (2.17 and especially 5.6.44—6) is another commonplace 
source familiar to Marvell. Latin citations are from the volumes of the Loeb Classical Library. 


10 For the Villa Aldobrandini as a candidate, see Nigel Smith, Andrew Marvell: The Chameleon 
(New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2010), 54. John Dixon Hunt, Garden and Grove: 


The Italian Renaissance Garden in the English Imagination, 1600-1750 (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1986), 173-4, discusses Marvell without venturing which gardens he might have 
visited. Marvell likely visited Florence as well as Rome, and he surely visited many of the 
spectacular gardens in and around both cities. At the time, such gardens were more celebrated than 
Italian art. Hunt compares the theatrical character of the Italian garden (of which the Boboli gardens 
in Florence are a marked example) with the theatricality of Marvell’s narrator in ‘The Garden’: 
gardens were places for speeches. Claudia Lazzaro’s The Italian Renaissance Garden: From the 
Conventions of Planting, Design, and Ornament to the Grand Gardens of Sixteenth-Century Central 
Italy (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1990) is standard and should be consulted for 
the cultural spirit behind Marvell’s poem. One theorist she cites speaks of such gardens as creating a 
third nature he would not know how to name: ‘una terza natura a cui non saperei dar nome’ (9 and 
288 n 15). Perhaps also significant for Marvell is the observation that in the seventeenth century a 
new aesthetic of the garden undid the smooth blending of nature and art to enforce a contrast between 
them: ‘In seventeenth-century gardens each is very much present, but also more extreme, the art 
more artificial and the nature wilder than in the gardens of the sixteenth century’ (19). The botanical 
Orti Farnesiani on Rome’s Palatine Hill were more scientific or, to use Marvell’s word, curious; they 
included a central fountain, a nymphaeum, and a theatre. The architect Jacopo Barozzi Vignola 
designed them, as he did the Farnese summer retreat at Caprarola, with its spectacular gardens and 
statues of mythological figures. For locus amoenus, see Curtius, European Literature, 192—200. 


'l “Reveale to mee the sacred noursery / Of vertue .... deriv’d at first / From heavenly seedes’ 
(Spenser, The Faerie Queene, VI poem 3). 

= According to Charlton T. Lewis and Charles Short, A Latin Dictionary (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1879), this etymology is dubious but popular. 


13 Henry George Liddell and Robert Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1940). The classical use of the term is broader than subsequent ones. It would include, for example, 
the historian Thucydides’ putting speeches in the mouths of ambassadors when the general point of 
the unrecorded speeches was known. Writing for the theatre would be prosopopoeia, as when 
Aristophanes puts speeches in the mouths of Euripides and Aeschylus. Spenser, in Prosopopoia [sic] 
or Mother Hubberds Tale employs the term for political figures who are given masks different from 
themselves, such as a fox and an ape. See headnote to Prosopopoia in The Yale Edition of the Shorter 
Poems of Edmund Spenser, ed. William A. Oram et al. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1989), 
330-1. I am using the term in a sense closer to that of Paul de Man for the tendency of any text, as 
we stare at it, to take on the character of a speaking face. See The Rhetoric of Romanticism (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1984), 122: ‘No degree of knowledge can ever stop this madness, 
for it is the madness of words’. It is also the madness of ‘The Garden’. 

s Harry Berger Jr, ‘Marvell’s “Garden”: Still another Interpretation’, MZQ, 28 (1967): 285-304, 
287. 

15 William Shakespeare, The Merchant of Venice, ed. John Drakakis (London: A&C Black, 2010), 
373, 5.1.64. 

16 For extravagant, seventeenth-century theories about Adam as perfect being, the king of 
creation, and even as Jesus, before the creation of Eve, see Milad Doueihi, ‘Adam critique et 
historique’, Revue de l’histoire des Religions, 214 (1997): 311-39 (312-13). 


17 Ovid, Metamorphoses 15.234. 


CHAPTER 21 


MARVELL’S ‘NYMPH COMPLAINING’ 
AND THE EROTICS OF VITALISM 


LEAH S. MARCUS 


Waar lies behind the complaint of Marvell’s Nymph? She is bewailing the 
death of a beloved pet—a theme immortalized in numerous classical 
antecedents from Virgil to Ovid to Catullus—but many readers of the poem 
have wanted the bleeding fawn to signify something beyond itself: the death 
of the Anglican Church, perhaps, as dismantled in stages by parliamentary 
decrees during the 1640s, or the decline of faith more broadly. Or is her 
complaint, as has frequently been suggested, a veiled elegy for Charles I, 
who had been executed only months before we think the poem was written 
in late 1649 or 1650, perhaps also indirectly alluding to the death of Christ, 
who stood as a prototype behind the martyred King Charles? Or can the 
poem best be understood as figuring the love of Christ for the Church as 
evoked in traditional readings of the beloved who ‘feedeth among the lilies’ 
in the garden of the scriptural Song of Songs (6.1—3)? There is not even 
agreement over the status of the Nymph who is speaking: is she a fully 
human pubescent girl or a deity of the natural world, like the sylphs and 
satyrs who populate classical landscapes? All of the possible readings 
suggested here have been compellingly made over the poem’s long and rich 
interpretive history.! 

The poem can usefully be understood as a lament for the death of 
innocence generally—a Loss that encompasses all losses, including but not 
limited to the historically specific losses suggested above. For formal 
reasons that we will discuss later on, the poem seems insistently to gesture 


beyond itself to sources that promise to account for its mysterious excess of 
grief; yet we critics have never been satisfied for long with the explanatory 
force of the source texts we have identified—hence the long parade over the 
centuries of new suggestions, the most recondite of which is perhaps Paul 
Sellin’s argument that the closest classical parallel to Marvell’s poem must 
have been a form of love lament, the ‘aulic song known as the calyca, 
composed by the renowned Greek lyricist Stesichorus of Himera’, whose 


lyrics are, unfortunately, not extant.* A poet whose writings have vanished: 
we could scarcely ask for a more fitting point of origin for a poem whose 
putative sources seem to thin into vapour as soon as they are conjured up by 
critics. As Jonathan Goldberg has suggested of Marvell’s ‘Nymph’, even as 
the poem seems to entice other voices into a legible system of meaning, it 
dissolves them in a way that makes it finally self-referential, conjuring up 
nothing beyond its own language, nothing outside the power (and limits) of 
poetry itself. 

Goldberg’s analysis has had the salutary effect of quieting some of the 
source hunters, particularly insofar as they have contended that any one 
source for ‘The Nymph Complaining’ is so compelling that it extinguished 
other alternatives—as though the poem is not subtle and capacious enough 
to suggest several strains of meaning simultaneously. My interest here will 
be in Marvell’s ‘Nymph’ as it relates to his many poetic studies of people in 
a landscape—his Mowers, the narrators of ‘Upon Appleton House’ and 
‘The Garden’, ‘Little T.C. in a Prospect of Flowers’, the fleetingly 
described original garden state of the ‘forward youth’ in ‘An Horatian Ode’ 
and of the young lovers who play by ‘fountains cool, and shadows green’ in 
the first stanza of ‘The Unfortunate Lover’ (89). But I would like to depart 
decisively from Goldberg’s mode of reading by breaking out of the self- 
enclosure he posits for the poem and placing it into conversation with other 
proximate discourses that have not yet been sufficiently explored in 
connection with Marvel’s work: seventeenth-century and modern vitalist 
materialist thought, early modern science, and by implication modern 


ecocriticism.* In his lyrics, especially in the Mower poems and ‘Nymph 
Complaining’, Marvell repeatedly describes mechanisms by which 
putatively ‘innocent’ figures are propelled, or launch themselves, out of 
vegetative worlds into a condition more hectic and traumatic, or by which 
the reverse happens and figures escape from environments of strife and 
disorientation into harmony with a green world. In ‘The Unfortunate Lover’ 


the youth is hurled out of his garden into a nightmare of shipwreck and 
torture (89). In ‘An Horatian Ode’, atypically for Marvell, the ‘forward 
youth’ is encouraged to forsake his shadowy retreat for a world of 
‘advent’rous war’ and civic achievement (273). ‘The Garden’ and ‘Upon 
Appleton House’ present the opposite trajectory; the narrator retreats back 
into the green world at least temporarily, though he never manages (or even 
appears to desire) to make the retreat permanent. We can profitably locate 
Marvell’s seeming obsession with transits in and out of intimate proximity 
to a beneficent natural world in terms of the strong current of vitalism in 
mid seventeenth-century England, its affiliations with the New Science, and 
its project of repairing the Fall and restoring Eden. 

In particular, I am interested in interrogating Marvell’s endemic use of 
what we used to call the ‘pathetic fallacy’, a phrase coined by John Ruskin 
to describe a poetic invocation of symbiosis between human beings and the 
natural world, which he considered as a mere figure of poetic speech but 
that we may no longer wish to regard as fallacious, at least in connection 
with Marvell and other poets of the mid-seventeenth century. As defined by 
Ruskin, pathetic fallacy arises when the poet attributes his own emotion to 
elements of the natural world under the false impression that they are 
participating in his sorrow or his joy, as in Virgil’s Fifth Eclogue, where 
oxen refuse to eat, flowers wither away, and plants refuse to sprout in their 
grief over Daphnis’ death; or in Virgil’s Tenth Eclogue, where laurels and 
tamarisks weep for the loss of Gallus. For Ruskin, poets’ attribution of 
emotions to nature was nothing more than the figure we call 
personification, a trope particularly endemic in pastoral poetry, where the 
natural world was regularly called upon to reverberate in response to a 
human death.° 

The relations between people and natural things were considerably more 
complicated in the mid-seventeenth century, when not only poets but also 
vitalist physicians and other pre-scientists readily and consistently 
attributed emotions, volition, and agency to elements of the natural world. 
Early modern vitalism was pervasive and took many cultural forms, none of 
them particularly methodical: it drew elements from the ‘entelechy’ of 
Aristotle and ‘vital spirits’ of Galen, the ‘Archeus’ or vital force of 
Paracelsus, and from some strains of Christian ontology that argued for the 
pervasiveness and immanence of the divine, as in Cabbalistic teachings and 


Thomas Vaughan’s ‘Light of Nature ... the Secret Candle of God’.® The 


Corpus Hermeticum was a particularly fecund source because of its prestige 
as a text reputed to be very ancient and its predilection for identifying the 
material and the immaterial as a continuum rather than as an opposition, as 
in formulations like ‘The matter composed of the finest particles is air, but 
air is soul, soul is mind, and mind is god.” 

Many early modern vitalists held that objects could experience emotions 
and sympathies, and that these ties could connect them even across 
considerable distances, as in the ties of bodies posited in alchemical and 
astrological proto-scientific thought. Physicians at mid-century tended to 
conceptualize the human body as an assemblage of quasi-independent 
organisms linked by powers of sympathy and antipathy, as in the ‘smiling 
spleen’ or the womb that loves and embraces the embryo. Even the 
celebrated physician and researcher William Harvey, who discovered the 
circulation of the blood, believed that a wound could be cured by ‘remote 
control’ through ameliorating remedies to the weapon that caused it: this 
was not magical thinking on Harvey’s part, but a vitalist belief in the power 
of sympathies among things.® Interestingly, Marvell contributed two 
congratulatory poems to Robert Witty’s English translation of James 
Primrose’s Popular Errours (1651), which included an extended refutation 
of this particular belief but accepted many other ideas based on vitalist 


medical practice.’ Similarly, the ‘doctrine of signatures’ by which plants 
and other earthly things were believed to contain hidden signs of their 
curative powers was not occult magic but standard vitalist thinking in the 
period, in that the ‘sympathies’ of plants or minerals could vary depending 
on the properties of bodies to which they were proximate.!° 

Vitalist thinking became a bit more methodized in the aftermath of 
Cartesianism in the later seventeenth century, but it was still endemic 
among experimental scientists. The sceptical early experimenter now 
known as the Father of Modern Chemistry, Robert Boyle, defined one 
‘vulgarly received notion’ of nature as ‘the Principle of all Motions and 
operations in Bodies’, acknowledging that this common usage left open the 
questions of whether the principle in question was ‘Immaterial or 
Corporeal’, ‘without Knowledge or else indowed with Understanding’, and 
whether it applied only to animate or even to inanimate bodies, as in the 
attractive properties of magnets and the ‘Medical Virtues of Gems and other 


Mineral Bodies, whether Consistent or Fluid’.'' But Boyle defined the 


living energy that coursed through bodies as identical with God and was 
therefore himself a vitalist in the broadest understanding of the term. Even 
the physicist (and devotee of the Corpus Hermeticum) Isaac Newton could 
argue for a ‘subtle Spirit which pervades and lies hidden in all gross 
bodies’. !? 

Arguably, seventeenth-century vitalist materialism has become newly 
visible in our time because of the rise of a ‘new materialism’ and a renewed 
interest in connections among human and non-human things. Jane Bennett 
defines ‘vitality’ in her recent study Vibrant Matter as ‘the capacity of 
things—edibles, commodities, storms, metals—not only to impede or block 
the will and designs of humans but also to act as quasi agents or forces with 
trajectories, propensities, or tendencies of their own’.!? For Bennett and 
other modern vitalist materialists such as Henri Bergson, Gilles Deleuze, 
and Bruno Latour, René Decartes’ seventeenth-century separation of matter 
off from spirit, which exalted the human in solitary eminence over all other 
life forms by positing the capacity for thought and reflection as uniquely 
human attributes, created a fissure in human experience from which we are 
still struggling to recover. For Bennett, 


Materiality is a rubric that tends to horizontalize the relations between humans, biota, and 
abiota. It draws human attention sideways, away from an ontologically ranked Great Chain 
of Being and toward a greater appreciation of the complex entanglements of humans and 


non-humans. Here, the implicit moral imperative of Western thought—‘Thou shall identify 


and defend what is special about Man’—loses some of its salience. !4 


Seventeenth-century and modern vitalism provide us with a new way of 
conceptualizing encounters with the green world in the poems of Andrew 
Marvell. 

The most important vitalist materialist poet in close proximity to 
Marvell was undoubtedly John Milton. In Milton’s writings there is nothing 
fallacious about the idea that the poet can address himself to plants and 
animals and exist in a state of emotive symbiosis with elements of the 
natural world. As early as his final Prolusion we find Milton celebrating the 
Orphic power of the poet to stimulate the emotional connective power of 
natural things. As part of his defence of learning over ignorance, he 
compiles an extensive catalogue showing that even supposedly ‘brute’ 
animals use their knowledge of physic, engineering, music, and even 


astronomy to negotiate the world; then he moves even further down the 
vitalist matter—spirit continuum: 


The very trees, and shrubs, and the entire forest tore away from their roots to run after the 
elegant music of Orpheus. Often they have had mysterious powers and have given divine 
oracles, as the oaks at Dodona did. Rocks also respond with some docility to the sacred voice 


of the poets. And will not even the rocks spurn Ignorance away?!> 


Milton is half jesting here, but his major poems show a distinct vitalist 
materialist strain. In ‘Lycidas’—a poem very important to Andrew Marvell 
—NMilton can be understood as probing into the emotions of the natural 
world in response to Lycidas’s death: what can and what cannot the natural 
world accomplish through its traditional pastoral emanations of sympathy 


for human misfortune?!° In Paradise Lost, Milton portrays Adam and Eve 
in Eden as tied via sympathy to other elements of their garden; the Fall 
unleashes an immediate breach with the earth, plants, animals, and heavenly 


bodies that Milton presents in vitalist materialist terms.'’ Moreover, as 
Joanna Picciotto has noted, Milton appears to have subscribed to the 
contemporary project for the restoration of Eden through the collective 
labours of the contemporary ‘Invisible College’ of scientists and artisans 
under the leadership of Samuel Hartlib and Robert Boyle. As Milton puts it 
in his ‘Of Education’, written at Hartlib’s request, education should teach 
science and technology as well as the arts and should be dedicated to the 


Adamic goal of ‘repair[ing] the ruins of our first parents’ through the 


exploration of nature and her various properties. !® 


As we shall see, Marvell entertained vitalist ideas with a bit more 
scepticism than Milton. Nevertheless, Milton and Marvell travelled in many 
of the same circles even before Marvell joined Cromwell’s government. 
Both were noticed by Samuel Hartlib and his circle as well as by Robert 
Boyle and his ‘Invisible College’. Both Milton and Marvell display ample 
poetic evidence of their fascination with the New Science and its new 
instruments like the telescope and microscope: Galileo is the only 
contemporary mentioned by name in Paradise Lost, and both microscope 
and telescope feature prominently in Marvell’s ‘Last Instructions to a 
Painter’. Both men were connected with the family of Boyle and his 
experimentalist sister Lady Ranelagh, whom Milton counted as a close 
friend and for whom Marvell wrote the epitaph carved on her daughter’s 
memorial tablet, ‘An Epitaph upon Frances Jones’ (199—200). And both, as 


Joanna Picciotto has argued in detail, were strongly interested in the broad 
project at mid-century and beyond of restoring a collective Adamic paradise 
through what Picciotto has called the ‘Labors of Innocence’.!? 

That is not, of course, to suggest that Milton and Marvell agree in the 
slightest when it comes to imagining the particulars of a restored Eden. 
Most obviously, Milton cannot imagine Eden without Eve. He makes sexual 
congress a prominent feature of the lives of prelapsarian Adam and Eve in 
Paradise Lost, while Marvell seems always in his verses to associate sexual 
coitus with psychosexual trauma and with the Joss of Eden.”° It was Milton 
rather than Marvell who was the innovator in this regard: in the Rabbinic 
and Christian tradition, sexual intercourse between Adam and Eve was 
regularly interpreted as either the cause of the Fall from Eden, as in the 
view of St Ambrose, or as one of its more disastrous results. Rabbinic 
opinion held that the good yezer (inclination) dates from birth but the evil 
yezer dates from puberty, and many church fathers contended that if Adam 
and Eve had not fallen, they would have procreated non-sexually.7! 

Milton and Marvell also differ widely in their portrayal of possible 
mechanisms for a restoration of Eden. Milton envisions this process as a 
revival of sympathy among things that gradually undoes the effects of the 
Fall. His ‘paradise within thee, happier far’ at the end of Paradise Lost is a 
portable concept: once humans have achieved an Edenic state of mind and 
perception, they can carry it with them everywhere, though never without 
the need for constant vigilance and exercise of judgement.’” Marvell’s 
states of innocence are much more playful and tentative but also more 
vulnerable because they depend on an absence of adult genital sexuality and 
require an actual physical presence in and observation of the natural world 
that enable exchange among the human, the vegetative, and the animal. 

In Marvell, the recovery of innocence and sympathy with natural things 
is almost always specifically tied to visual perception. Marvell’s innocents 
who experience unity with nature are often described by modern critics in 
terms of narcissism, as though, like Ovid’s Narcissus, they look into a 
reflecting pond and see only their own image.” But what happens in 
Marvell is more typically the reverse: the innocent does not project his own 
image into the world so much as he absorbs a visual image of the world into 
his own mind, as in the poet’s ‘green thought in a green shade’ (48) in ‘The 
Garden’. The natural world is never a passive observer in this process of 


vision. In ‘The Mower’s Song’ the Mower’s mind was, before the arrival of 
adult sexual temptation, an entity that could similarly internalize its 
environment and interact with it in mutual sympathy. The Mower 
complains, 


My mind was once the true survey 
Of all these meadows fresh and gay; 
And in the greenness of the grass 
Did see its hopes as in a glass; 
(1-4) 


In this state before the arrival of Juliana, the natural world had reflected the 
Mower’s hopes, but only because he was also reflecting or imprinted by it, 
his mind its ‘true survey’. This active transaction is typical of seventeenth- 
century vitalist thinking, in which perception was always reciprocal. 
Tommaso Campanella, for example, states that all things are capable of 
perception and that ‘there can be no sensation without the sensing being’s 
acquiring a likeness of the sensed’; for Francis Bacon, similarly, bodies 


cannot be changed by nearby bodies without ‘reciprocal perception’.** In 
the Mower poems and in ‘The Garden’, Marvell is describing not just a 
‘pathetic fallacy’ in which the speaker incorrectly imagines an echoing 
between his own mind and the world outside, but an actual Adamic 
symbiosis between the speaker and his environment based on mutual 
perception and sympathy, a bond that is immediately broken in Marvell’s 
poetry if a sexually desirable adult woman is brought onto the scene, as in 
traditional misogynist depictions of the loss of Eden. Each of Marvell’s 
poems treating this theme alters the terms and perspective of the reciprocal 
encounter between the human and the landscape, rather as an early 
experimentalist might examine a specimen in different lights and 
environments in order to better understand its functioning. 

In ‘The Nymph Complaining for the Death of her Fawn’, the speaker is 
herself a woman, or at least a female voice, enacting a new variation on the 
characteristic Marvellian pattern of a break in a previously Edenic 
symbiosis with the natural world. I would like to leave open the question of 
whether the Nymph is fully human or part nature-deity. If the latter, she is 
one step ahead of Marvell’s other figures in a landscape, who have to throw 
off some of their human exceptionalism and become comically enmeshed in 
vegetative life in order to fully observe it and allow it to imprint itself upon 


them. We may think immediately of the poet in ‘The Garden’, ensnared by 
flowers and falling on grass, where the ‘nectarene, and curious peach’ (37) 
seem as enthusiastic about probing and embracing him as he is in 
encountering them. Similarly, the narrator in ‘Upon Appleton House’ learns 
the secrets of the woods by being in intimate physical contact with its birds 
and vegetation: like Adam in Eden, the poet in the grove can converse with 
natural things and explore their arcana—read in ‘Nature’s mystic book’ 
(584). His half-playful, half-suffocating physical immersion in oak leaves, 
vines, and impaling briars offers visual evidence of his symbiosis with the 
creatures of the woods (585—624), a symbiosis that he will eventually find 
imprisoning and need to escape. 

‘The Nymph Complaining’ similarly involves a dissolution of 
boundaries among human, animal, and vegetative, but in this variation upon 
a common Marvellian theme the vegetation devotes its energies largely to 
the fawn, who then passes its imprint along to the Nymph: 


Upon the roses it would feed, 
Until its lips ev’n seemed to bleed: 
And then to me ’twould boldly trip, 
And print those roses on my lip. 
(83-6) 


The red travels, as though by beneficent contagion, from the solicitous roses 
to the fawn to the Nymph. But whiteness and its connotation of innocence 
are similarly contagious: in their tangled little garden, the fawn sucks 
whiteness and sweetness from the Nymph’s fingers as she feeds it milk and 
sugar; the two become increasingly like each other through their 


interaction.*° But it takes on whiteness from the landscape as well, easily 
disguised among a bank of lilies: 


But all its chief delight was still 
On roses thus itself to fill: 
And its pure virgin limbs to fold 
In whitest sheets of lilies cold. 
Had it lived long, it would have been 
Lilies without, roses within. 
(87-92) 


We have the same sensuous image of lolling in a landscape as in ‘Upon 
Appleton House’, except that here it is not so much linked with prelapsarian 


knowledge as aestheticized; we in any case experience it at several 
removes, since the voice of the Nymph reports what she would have 
expected to see if her garden idyll had continued. At the centre of it all is 
not a human figure in this instance, but an animal. The passage is perhaps 
Marvell’s most famous evocation of vitalist immersion in landscape, by 
which the flesh of both Nymph and fawn seems to dissolve and both 
creatures are in process of becoming vegetation themselves. 

What are we to make of the eroticism of this vision and Marvell’s other 
playfully rhapsodic encounters with nature in ‘The Garden’, ‘Upon 
Appleton House’, and his poems linking young girls to a similar innocent 
eroticism they will outgrow at puberty—‘A Picture of Little T.C. in a 
Prospect of Flowers’ and ‘Young Love’? Many readers have found 
Marvell’s portrayals of prepubescent and vegetative eroticism creepy or 
even paedophilic (and see Lynn Enterline’s chapter on Marvell’s sexuality 


in the present volume).*° But we are not particularly well equipped to gauge 
how such eroticism would have resonated in an era in which children were 
not, as they ostensibly are in modern culture, shielded from the faintest 
whiff of sexuality. On the early modern stage, pre-adolescent boys regularly 
played the roles of adult lovers; indeed, in plays written for the children’s 
companies, the titillation of children enacting adult sexual roles was part of 
the appeal, reflected in endless sexual puns and other ‘inappropriate’ 
language. The same is true of children who appear on stage in Shakespeare 
—we may think of Mamillius in The Winter 5 Tale 2.1, with his strangely 


breast-like name and his precocious status as a connoisseur of women’s 


faces and painted eyebrows.” 


Perhaps more to the point in terms of our interests here, early scientific 
encounters with the natural world are full of a similar weirdly sexualized 
language, as Joanna Picciotto has noted. Bacon had counselled would-be 
natural philosophers to marry only ‘things themselves’, and in many early 
experimentalists, the thrill of penetrating nature’s secrets was portrayed in 
Picciotto’s description as ‘voyeuristic intrusions and rapes’: Thomas Sprat 
described the scientific laboratory as the place where the ‘Beautiful Bosom 
of Nature will be Expos’d to our view’; Abraham Cowley admiringly 
portrayed John Evelyn’s horticultural investigations as a begetting of sons 
upon his many concubines; Henry Power takes ‘mesmerized pleasure’ in 
peering at his insects under a microscope, first eroticizing them in awed 
language as delicate, pulsating female bodies, then cheerfully dissecting 


them.7° Compared to the explicitly phallic language of desire in much early 
scientific discourse, Marvell’s polymorphously erotic ecstasies in his garden 
poems perhaps appear less voyeuristically perverted than they might 
otherwise, particularly if we think ourselves back into a pre-Freudian early 
modern era in which, as Valerie Traub has suggested, the ‘threat of phallic 
penetration’ was ‘the only socially intelligible form of erotic congress’, and 
playful mimicry of coitus in non-coital contexts was regularly regarded as 
harmless.” The language of erotic desire in the period was a way of 
registering the delight of the new across a variety of disciplines. Humanist 
investigation of recently rediscovered classical texts, colonizers’ 
explorations of the New World, and early experimentalists’ revelations of 
the secrets of nature—all of these discourses of adventure are shot through 
with a language of phallic intrusiveness that signals the bewitching charm 
of the hitherto unexplored terrains. In Marvell’s garden poems and even in 
his ‘Nymph Complaining’, the phantasmagoric jouissance of the world of 
plants and animals is inextricable from the poet’s exploration of its vitalist 
sympathies; but Marvell’s eroticism is seldom sexually penetrative except 
in curiously displaced ways, as in his epigram ‘Upon an Eunuch: a Poet’, 


for whom the phallic energy of the poet-scientist-rapist is deflected onto the 


muses and Echo of the realm of poetry itself.*° 


Even by the standard of Marvell’s other verses in which immersion in 
the erotics of the green world is always a relatively transient state, ‘The 
Nymph Complaining for the Death of her Fawn’ is written under a sign of 
loss: in its title the fawn is already dead; in its very first couplet we are 
apprised that it is about to perish: ‘The wanton troopers riding by / Have 
shot my fawn and it will die’ (1-2). Generally in Marvell, innocence is 
shattered by the onset of sexual maturity, but in this poem the troopers’ 
bullets have foreclosed the possibility of the fawn’s eventual maturation. 
The fawn is referred to as ‘it’ throughout the poem: older critics tended to 
assume that ‘it? was male, but recent critics have often contended that it is 
female, so that the poem’s human/animal erotic exchanges can take on a 
heterosexual or lesbian aura or suggest a variety of sensual expression in 
between.*! However difficult their love may be to categorize, the fawn is in 
its immaturity a fitting companion for a Nymph whose sexual maturation 
appears to have been put on hold by Sylvio’s abrupt substitution of the 
fawn’s love for his own. 


The Nymph herself worries that the fawn may eventually grow to be a 
repeat of the faithless Sylvio—‘Perhaps as false or more than he’ (50). In 
the 1681 edition of Marvell’s poems, the spelling of its name supports this 
possibility. The fawn is a ‘Faun’ throughout, suggesting, like the Nymph 
herself, a creature of the border between the human and the green world: is 
it a ‘faun’ in the sense of ‘sylvan deity’ or a ‘fawn’ in the sense of an 
immature deer? Sylvio’s pun on ‘dear’ in line 32 implies the latter, certainly, 
but the online OED suggests that ‘faun’? and ‘fawn’ could refer 
interchangeably either to a deer or to ‘One of a class of rural deities; at first 
represented like men with horns and the tail of a goat, afterwards with 
goats’ legs like the Satyrs, to whom they were assimilated in lustful 
character.’ Marvell’s spelling prompts us to question whether her 
fawn/faun really is as gentle as the Nymph assumes, and whether it will 
always be so. That she herself might outgrow the fawn is a possibility she 
does not consider. The poem gains power from the ironic distance between 
the naive plaints of the Nymph, who speaks in a credible voice of innocence 
—for the most part in easy, monosyllabic words with frequent repetitions 
and simple, declarative statements and moral judgements—and the wily, 
more knowing poet who ventriloquizes her but also gesticulates behind her 
back at the reader. The fact that Marvell in this instance, as in the Mower 
poems, adopts a voice not his own to describe the vitalist assemblage of 
Nymph, fawn, and flowers causes the poem to become inscrutable in tone, 
hovering uneasily between shared lament and critique. 

Once we recognize the possibility of ironic distance, a distance that, as 
Geoffrey Hartman has observed, by no means precludes the possibility of a 
deeper identification between poet and speaker,” our questions about the 
Nymph’s view of her situation begin to multiply. The ‘sheets of lilies’ 
enfolding and obscuring the fawn almost register as a shroud and thereby 
intimate its death. Would it be churlish to question the use of lilies by a 
botanically informed poet? Did Marvell know, as surely his Nymph did not, 
that many varieties of lilies are toxic to small animals? At several points in 
the poem Marvell introduces a learned word or phrase that appears out of 
place in the simple verbal world of the Nymph and signals a realm of 
meaning that may be beyond her imagined cultural range. Her unusually 
word ‘deodands’ in line 17 is an example, in reference to the guilty troopers 
who have murdered her fawn: ‘Ev’n beasts must be with justice slain; / Else 
men are made their deodands’. Her reference to ‘deodands’ broadens the 


poem to include the time-honoured common-law doctrine that even animals 
or objects could have agency under the law and could therefore be punished 
for their violation of a code they held in common with humans. So dogs 
were occasionally hanged for attacking humans, and horses who kicked 
over lanterns could be held legally responsible for an ensuing fire. The 
deodand was erased from British law only in 1841, after an embarrassing 
case in which a jury found a locomotive guilty of several human deaths in a 
railway accident and exacted from it a deodand of £1,000.** The Nymph’s 
interpretation of deodand is more radically egalitarian than these examples 
in that she reverses the usual legal relation of humans and animals: the men 
must be called to account for their killing of a mere thing rather than the 
reverse.” Through the curious word, the poem opens into a world of shared 
human-animal responsibility in which the attribution of agency and moral 
responsibility to elements of the natural world is not only comprehensible 
but inscribed as law. 

Another similarly erudite lapse in the naivety of the Nymph’s diction is 
her reference to the ‘brotherless Heliades’ (99), daughters of the sun from 
book 2 of Ovid’s Metamorphoses who mourn the death of their brother 
Phaeton and are transformed into trees weeping amber in eternal lament. As 
is characteristic of Marvell’s green worlds, in which various elements of an 
assemblage can readily exchange attributes, the ‘amber tears’ (100) are in 
this poem wept by the fawn itself, the victim, rather than by the sorrowing 
female onlooker(s).°° The Nymph’s unexpectedly learned Ovidian reference 
suggests a vaster destruction and more cosmic grief than what would be 
appropriate for the death of a single fawn, however beloved. In Ovid the 
recklessness of Phaeton in the chariot of the sun unleashes a whole 
catalogue of natural disasters—scorched earth, burning rivers, and even the 
temporary disappearance of the sun himself. According to George Sandys, 
Phaeton can be read allegorically as ‘a rash and ambitious Prince, inflamed 
with desire of glory and dominion: who in that too powerfull, attempts what 
so ever is above his power; and given no limits to his ruining ambition.’>’ 
Whether the Nymph knows it or not, her reference to the Heliades evokes 
larger worlds of loss, the Christian loss of Eden, perhaps, which similarly 
despoiled the earth; or the death of Charles I, so often hailed as England’s 
‘sun’ in literature and masques of the Caroline era; Marvell would go on to 
address Charles II as a sun in the epilogue ‘To the King’ concluding his 


‘Last Instructions to a Painter’ (949-66). The Stuart association becomes 
particularly strong when linked with other fleeting language such as the 
royal ‘purple’ of the fawn’s blood in line 22 or the ‘wanton troopers’ of line 
1: the word ‘trooper’ entered English in 1640 as a reference to the Scottish 
Covenanting Army who invaded England in 1640, and went on to be 


applied to parliamentary soldiers more generally during the 1640s.°8 The 
Nymph’s Ovidian reference to the Heliades links Phaeton’s destruction of 
the balance among natural things with a more proximate equivalent, the 
Civil War and its aftermath in a destroyed England—once ‘The garden of 
the world’ (322), as the poet laments in ‘Upon Appleton House’, but now 
laid waste. By couching his lament in the voice of a Nymph who 
occasionally speaks beyond her ken, Marvell both expands and renders 
deniable and indeterminate the poem’s terrain of loss. 

The world of Marvell’s ‘Nymph Complaining’ is much like that of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses in that people are liable at any point to transform 
into animals, plants, or even stones, except that the vitalist transformation 
of the Nymph and her fawn into features of landscape is gradual rather than 
nearly instantaneous, as in a typical Ovidian tale. Moreover, the symbiosis 
is not conferred from above but engineered by Nymph and fawn themselves 
in perceptual interaction with each other and with the roses and lilies that 
lavish their gifts upon them: becoming part of nature is not an escape or a 
punishment, but a predictable effect of immersion in it. After the death of 
her fawn, the only way the Nymph can remain in her garden is through yet 
a further Ovidian metamorphosis. At the end of the poem she tells us of her 
plan to first order, then projectively become, a funerary statue with the fawn 
in alabaster at her feet, a weeping effigy that will engrave its story of loss 
into its own breast. Like many Ovidian maidens, she keeps her innocence in 
a natural setting by losing her voice, but she also becomes an elegist in 
perpetuity, enacting for herself and her fawn a metamorphosis that in Ovid 
would be brought about by the gods. The image of the funerary monument 
—so delicately beautiful, so expressive of loss—leaves us puzzled at the 
end of this enigmatic poem. Marvell offers us the arrestingly vitalist tableau 
of a perennially weeping stone, but impishly fails to clarify whether it is an 
image of fulfilment or futility or both. 

Jonathan Lamb has called attention to the fact that the attribution of 
agency and sentience to non-human things is particularly prevalent in times 
of war or other crisis, when everyday objects are hurtled into previously 


unimaginable relationships with each other and with the disoriented 
observers. This phenomenon can be observed even in modern portraits of 
dislocation, such as Ernst Jiinger’s description of the bombing of a village 
during World War One, which goes far beyond personification in its 
attribution of agency to elements of the scene: 


Fresnoy was one towering fountain of earth after another. Each second seemed to want to 
outdo the last. As if by some magical power, one house after another subsided into the earth; 
walls broke, gables fell, and bare sets of beams and joists were sent flying through the air, 


cutting down the roofs of other houses. Clouds of splinters danced over whitish wraiths of 


steam. Eyes and ears were utterly compelled by this maelstrom of devastation.°? 


Were it not for the modern artillery, this description could pass for one from 
England’s Civil War, in which things out of place have a similar agency: 
houses burst themselves asunder or ‘skip joint from joint’, their casements 


‘flying for fear’. One thing the seventeenth and twentieth centuries had in 
common is an abundance of moments of extreme dislocation, which may 
help to account for an upsurge of vitalist thinking both in the seventeenth 
century and in our own time. Lamb speculates that the particular prestige of 
vitalist language describing the agency and sentiments of things during the 
mid-to late seventeenth century in England may be related to the uprooting 
of a number of time-honoured institutions during the Civil War that had 
previously given people a sense of living connection to the land: the most 
obvious of these was the extinguished monarchy, which had been 
understood at one level as a concrete embodiment of the land itself so that 
monarch and land were mysteriously coterminous; there were also feudal 
tenures, another ancient locus for feelings of connection to the land, 
abolished by parliamentary decree in 1646; and many other previously 
quasi-mystical collectivities were similarly rationalized and/or replaced by 
new social and political institutions during the mid-to late seventeenth 


century.*! Perhaps one of the reasons Marvell’s Nymph and the vitalism of 
his poetry speak to us eloquently now is because the ‘new materialism’ is 
presently renegotiating the status of the human in a world of seemingly 
agential things—especially the boundary between the human and the 
technological, which calls into question the boundaries among humans, 
plants, and animals as well. 

Let us conclude these speculations with a modern reimagining of 
Marvell’s ‘Nymph Complaining’, Beth Bachmann’s short ‘Elegy’ placed at 
the end of her powerful collection Temper (2009), which explores the 


changes in her perceptual and emotive world in response to the murder of 
her older sister at the age of 18: 


Elegy 

No shepherds. No nymphs. Maybe just one: 

the girl the fawn strips like a fisherman’s rose. 
Death turns its mouth red. It can no longer lie 
in the lilies. Not on my watch. The lake is filthy 
with silver fish sticky with leeches. Lovesick, 

I flick a feather into the water. No stones. 


Only the one in my pocket, heavy as a tongue.‘ 


In the first line of this taut, spare poem, Bachmann repudiates the traditional 
shepherds and nymphs of pastoral elegy, exempting only one poem and one 
nymph—Marvell’s—whom Bachmann rewrites as the eventual victim of 
her own beloved pet. As Marvell’s Nymph watches her slain fawn quietly 
expire, she wonders whether it would have remained an innocent had it 
been allowed to live (47—50). Bachman’s poem projects us into a future in 
which the fawn has indeed metamorphosed in predictably Marvellian 
fashion but with much more savagery—from playmate into predator. The 
fawn’s mouth is stained red—not with roses, as in Marvell’s poem, but with 
the Nymph’s own blood (in reference to the blood of the poet’s murdered 
sister). Bachmann is picking up a fleeting hint of injury in the description of 
the fawn’s feeding on roses ‘Until its lips ev’n seemed to bleed’ (84); it 
would then ‘boldly trip’ (85) and imprint its blood-red colour upon the lips 
of the Nymph. In Bachmann, a ‘fisherman’s rose’ is the only flower in 
evidence, red with the blood of the nymph so cruelly flayed by her fawn. 

In Marvell’s ‘Nymph Complaining,’ during the heyday of the loving 
sport between Nymph and fawn, the Nymph describes her fawn, echoing 
the Song of Songs, as feeding among the lilies, its whiteness almost 
indistinguishable from the ‘whitest sheets of lilies cold’ that surround it, as 
the red of its blood is indistinguishable from the roses: ‘Had it lived long, it 
would have been / Lilies without, roses within’ (91—2). Bachman banishes 
the poem’s most famous lines in her rewriting, in which the murdering fawn 
is no longer welcome among symbols of innocence: ‘Not on my watch’. A 
different form of affective community than Marvell’s assemblage of 
Nymph, fawn, and flowers governs Bachmann’s ‘Elegy’—a landscape of 
desolation that recalls the scorched, fallen worlds of Marvell’s ‘mower 
mown’ (‘Damon the Mower’, 80) or his ‘Unfortunate Lover’. There was a 


cool spring-fed lake in the first poem in Bachmann’s collection; bathers 
liked to glide in its pristine waters. By the ‘Elegy’ that closes the volume, 
the lake has become a filthy place clogged with dead fish and leeches, 
imagined residue of a violent crime as registered in and by the natural 
world. 

As we have noted, Marvell’s Nymph manages to avoid the despoliation 
of her garden by transmuting herself, in proper Ovidian style, into an 
element of it: a marble statue that will weep forever over an alabaster image 
of the stricken fawn and thus monumentalize it through poetry, the lines of 
ever-increasing epigram etched by her tears. Bachmann’s version of the 
image is predictably darker. Instead of wishing stones, the speaker skips 
into the stinking lake a single feather, a silly, harmless thing. But she has a 
stone reserved in her pocket—a stone ‘heavy as a tongue’, which seems to 
possess a metamorphic Ovidian power of poetic language. Is it the same 
stone that was hurled anonymously at a greenhouse in the first poem of the 
collection, inaugurating the rolling series of calamities that surround the 
death of an innocent? Surely Bachmann’s heavy-tongued stone is also 
linked to the stone on which Marvell’s Nymph plans to weep the story of 
her misfortunes. Bachmann’s poem makes effective use of Marvell’s 
habitual ‘pathetic fallacy’, describing a landscape despoiled along with the 
body of her sister. She investigates the power of agency that ‘mere’ 
inanimate things can develop, perhaps as a result of a crisis like the murder 
of a sibling, or perhaps it is the crisis that shows us their latent power 
brought into motion. Like Marvell’s, Bachmann’s poetic world is charged 
with the emotions of nature—a stone as heavy as a tongue, a suffering pool 
of water. And like Marvell, but at a very different point in the repeating 
cycle from innocence to loss, she develops an erotic relationship with the 
natural world, ‘Lovesick’ as she flicks her ridiculously romantic feather into 
the festering lake. Marvell’s Nymph was lucky to die young, Bachmann 
suggests, before innocence could become fully acquainted with ugliness 
and loss, before the fragile, playful beauty immortalized through her 
monument had time to shatter into something more dangerous altogether. 
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CHAPTER 22 


MARVELL AND LYRICS OF 
UNDIFFERENCE 


DEREK HIRST AND STEVEN N. ZWICKER 


ALTHOUGH we cannot exactly date that masterpiece of unknowing, 
Marvell’s ‘The Nymph Complaining for the Death of her Fawn’, there is 
one moment in the poem that seems to anchor this otherwise timeless 
pastoral firmly within the world. That moment is the opening line with its 
‘wanton troopers’ and their act of violence—surely datable to the 1640s 


when the word ‘trooper’ seems to have entered the language.' Marvell 
engages deftly with the conventions of Renaissance pastoral, and his poem 
seems at play too with scriptural allegory, but by its close the Nymph and 
her fawn have taken us to what have long seemed uninterpretable places.” If 
the poem registers the dislocations of civil war and revolution—matters 
unmistakably chronicled elsewhere by this poet—it does so through an 
unsettling collocation of materials and affects. “The Nymph Complaining’ 
moves far beyond Marvell’s familiar dreams of prepubescent youth as it 
unfolds a drama of violence and loss that begins in a landscape of sexual as 
well as physical differentiation. It tracks through a discursive fantasy of 
seduction and metamorphosis, of transmogrification and dissolution, to the 
utter erosion of difference—and all in exquisite song-like measure. What— 
as so many have asked—could all this possibly have to do with the political 
violence and revolution through which the poet lived and that he seems to 
announce at the poem’s opening? Critics have struggled to answer that 
question and to rationalize the poem’s strangeness. It is our purpose in this 
chapter to abandon such rationalization and instead to find in a form of 


estrangement the key to this poem and its method, and not only the method 
of this poem but more generally of this poet in lyric mode. It is our 
contention that the visions of sexually undifferentiated youth, the 
landscapes which empty into featureless dreamscapes, the fantasies of 
vegetal embrace that have entranced commentators even as they left them 
puzzled at their relation to Marvell’s often brilliantly coloured material 
world, are in fact markers of an internally coherent universe that had 
argumentative as well as psychological force. 

As so often in his verse, occasions and occasional language invite us 
into spaces that turn out not to be, in any obvious sense, the occasions of 
Andrew Marvell. It is as if the movement in ‘The Nymph Complaining’ 
from occasion to meaning follows a road map set out in ‘The Garden’, 
where the mind withdraws ‘from pleasures less’ (41) to ‘Far other worlds, 
and other seas’ (46). And if occasions in other of Marvell’s poems seem not 
to have been mere conveniences, they were perhaps something close to that: 
openings that allowed him to walk through the door of the topical into 
places that may be related to an announced occasion but that are inadequate 
to the stakes of the internal drama that the poems unfold. This is very boldly 


the case, as we have elsewhere argued, with ‘The Unfortunate Lover’, but 
we might think also of the delicate occasionality of “The Picture of Little 
T.C.” and that poem’s ascent into a lyric conjunction of death and the 
maiden, or—to take the most densely topical of Marvell’s poems—of the 
disjuncture in ‘The Last Instructions’ between the sordid realism of the 
poem’s opening portraits and the fantastic and extended images of 
dissolution and transcendence unloosed by Archibald Douglas’s 
immolation. Disproportion is scarcely with Marvell a failure of poetic 
control, nor have his editors been able to discover in the underbrush of his 
borrowings either sources or external circumstances that might have pushed 
him into such extravagance. It is rather the world within that occupies him 
and provides his abiding occasion. 

We have no wish to deny either the significance of Marvell’s 
engagement with literary forms and models or with the literary sociabilities 
—ancient and modern—that have been recently detailed and honoured.“ 
Marvell is surely the peer of Donne and Jonson, of Lovelace and Cowley, in 
his learning and his literary mastery; just as surely he outshines them all in 
the grace of that learning. It is precisely those qualities that have given 
work and pleasure to a lineage of scholars reaching from H. M. Margoliouth 


and Pierre Legouis through Rosalie Colie to, more recently, Annabel 
Patterson, David Norbrook, Nicholas von Maltzahn, Martin Dzelzainis, 
Edward Holberton, Nicholas McDowell, and Nigel Smith. These have 
shown us many ways in which literary conventions and associations cohabit 
with ideological programmes and intellectual projects: how modes of 
perception and understandings of vision and perspective are at play in 
Marvell’s writing; how the poet dramatizes contemporary affinities, 
sociable and partisan; and how the alienation inherent in pastoral 
participates at once in the shadows cast by that green world of the Greek 
Anthology even as it allows more immediate desolations. They have 
illuminated in other words the ways that relations between the temporal and 
the transcendent in Marvell’s poetry can be construed. Of course, it has long 
been the project of literary criticism to embed the aesthetic within the 
material and the circumstantial, and that approach has yielded rich insights 
into the workings of early modern texts and authors, even into politics and 
ideology. But with Marvell, and no doubt with others, varieties of 
historicism have not been quite as yielding as their practitioners have 
promised, and this is not least because historicisms habitually concern 
themselves with the material, with the external, with that which leaves its 
mark in the archive. Here we wish to turn away from the material traces of 
this poet’s life to read the lyrics as a continuous meditation—not just on the 
selfhood that we have argued elsewhere but on the ontological, on being 
itself. 

Such an enterprise presents no small challenge. How do we parse 
complicated acts and transactions in a poem like ‘The Nymph 
Complaining’ or the flight from intelligibility that closes ‘To His Coy 
Mistress’? Our practice in this chapter has been to read across texts without 
pausing at the familiar borders of genre, convention, and form. We do this 
not to reify the Poet nor to historicize the person of Andrew Marvell, but to 
suggest that acts of disclosure may be discerned in his returns—his 
recursions to particular gestures and motifs, to certain landscapes, sites of 
the human and the natural.° And there we discover a foundational drama 
that not only shaped individual texts but formed a singular script from the 
body of his lyric verse. 

Our approach must seem speculative at best, since Marvell’s footsteps 
are so elusive, so contingent. We suggest that his recursions were in fact a 
kind of compensation, a consolation for a life not written—a Poet’s Life 


such as that his close contemporary and political ally and friend John 
Milton inscribed so insistently and so publicly across his work. With 
Marvell it is often as if shepherds and landscapes are unmoored, utterly 
independent in their animation. A simulacrum of the poet makes an 
appearance or two in his own poems—that tantalizing figure of ‘The 
forward youth’ (‘An Horatian Ode’, 1), the idling tutor lounging around the 
estate at Nun Appleton (‘Upon Appleton House’), the stunned mourner 
aghast at the corpse of Oliver Cromwell (‘A Poem upon the Death of his 
Late Highness the Lord Protector’, 247-54). But when it comes to the 
lyrics, in some key respects—or at least in respects that appear to matter 
thematically—the poet seems not to be at home. 

It is accordingly with absences that we begin. Take the matter of 
religion, a subject that hugely engaged Marvell’s contemporaries, not least 
John Milton, and engaged them as well in conscientious utterance. From 
one end of the century to the other, from Donne and Herbert through Milton 
to Dryden and Newton, religion is crucial. It is not so in the body of 
Andrew Marvell’s poems. True, his posthumous collection, Miscellaneous 
Poems (1681), opens with a set of exercises that echo forms and motifs of 
generations of Christian expression, from Platonizing debate through 
Counter-Reformation contemplative practice, and elsewhere Marvell wrote 
against ‘The Growth of Popery’ and the heavy hand of bishops.’ But of 
spirituality he was remarkably withholding. For sure, he could perform 
conscience on behalf of another: in ‘Upon Appleton House’, his tribute to 
Lord Fairfax, he made exquisite music from the most strenuous spiritual 
discipline. In The First Anniversary and, less directly, in ‘Bermudas’ he 
ventriloquized claims to prophecy and national election, though he did so 
perhaps to distance himself from, even to mock, the prophetic mode. But 
out of a canon of seventy or so poems there are only two that directly 
confront what we might think Marvell’s own Christian experience: ‘The 
Coronet’ and ‘Eyes and Tears’. It is not that the problem of belief failed to 
interest Marvell, but only in ‘The Coronet’ and ‘Eyes and Tears’ does he 
allow the first person singular into his spiritual dramas—and he does so 
within the most firmly established idioms of English religious poetry, in the 
accents of Donne and Herbert and Crashaw.® When he seems most ready to 
bare his soul before his Saviour in ‘The Coronet’, he does so by 
ventriloquizing George Herbert. Of course, neither ‘The Coronet’ nor ‘Eyes 
and Tears’ merely follows convention: in the sly parenthetical self- 


awareness of the one and in the epistemological scepticism of the other they 
bear Marvell’s unmistakable imprint. But, and just as surely, self-awareness 
and scepticism are themselves a turning-away from confessional modes. 
‘The Coronet’ is a poem that seems eager to take up the challenge of 
confession, an odd choice for a poet of withholdings and concealments— 
and odder still for a Protestant of not very Christocentric tastes to channel 


George Herbert.? Perhaps literary competition drew Marvell in this 
direction and we have other evidence of a sociable and competitive edge to 
his verse. We might wonder too at the compensatory character of religious 
work: in ‘Clorinda and Damon’, Damon rebuffs Clorinda’s invitation to 
pleasure with a declaration of devotion to the great god Pan whose ‘name 
swells my slender oat’ (23). But the confessional posture of ‘The Coronet’ 
is so singular in Miscellaneous Poems that this sparing verse seems to call 
out for attention. Marvell both adopts and complicates the dilemmas of 
Herbert’s great subject—that deep and familiar paradox of Protestant art as 
devotional practice—through a set of puns that unavoidably implicate his 
poem in the doubleness of language and the duplicity of art. With Herbert, 
punning is a revelation of divine mystery; with Marvell, it is as surely a 
form of evasion and concealment. For a poet so averse to the publicity of 
print, even of manuscript circulation, so troubled by the prospect of entry 
into the world, there is some degree of self-irony in the very act of 
confession. And Marvell knows as much: in one economical stroke 
—‘Thinking (so I myself deceive)’ (10)—he captures the ancient 
disjuncture between thought and belief and brilliantly personalizes the 
gesture through parenthesis as his own thoroughly self-aware act of self- 
deception. But there is more here than cerebral entertainment, for at its 
close Marvell ties ‘The Coronet’ together with the argumentatively more 
daring ‘Eyes and Tears’. He imagines his verses in ‘The Coronet’ crowning 
the feet of the triumphant Christ as the poet delicately folds this sinful 
offering into Mary Magdalen’s redemptive tears—the subject he was to 
dramatize in ‘Eyes and Tears’, the very next work in the 1681 folio volume. 

‘Since the self-deluding sight, / In a false angle takes each height’ (5—6): 
how superbly these early lines of ‘Eyes and Tears’ announce the dilemmas 
of knowing, the delusions of the material world, the falsity of sense 
experience.!? These motifs are tied to the project of tears and pity, and 
hence of redemption. At the centre of this poem, the appearance of Mary 
Magdalen declares just that promise, but her appearance and the two 


stanzas that follow complicate the poem’s trajectory and take it away from 
both epistemology and salvation. It would have been possible to figure 
Magdalen simply as an emblem of pity, but Marvell underscores the 
element of eros in her history. Dissolving in her own tears, Magdalen 
achieves union with her Redeemer (stanza 8); that motif and the succession 
of eroticized images she initiates take the poet towards his own watery 
consummation: 


Now like two clouds dissolving, drop, 
And at each tear in distance stop: 

Now like two fountains trickle down: 
Now like two floods o’erturn and drown. 


Thus let your streams o’erflow your springs, 
Till eyes and tears be the same things: 
And each the other’s diff’rence bears; 
These weeping eyes, those seeing tears. 
(49-56) 


This is a condition of dissolution towards which, as we shall see, Marvell’s 
poems repeatedly turn: an end to difference, to differentiation and binary 
distinctions. But the conclusion of ‘Eyes and Tears’ draws us back, not from 
last things but from the dream of oneness, returning us to the safer topic of 
epistemology with which the poem begins. 

Elsewhere, Marvell’s handling of epistemology proves anything but 
safely conventional. In ‘Eyes and Tears’, as tears take the measure of things 
they correct perception, teach truth, express pity; in ‘Mourning’, tears are 
devices of unknowing, instruments of deception. From the very opening of 
‘Mourning’, with its send-up of decipherments, through the variations he 
plays on the inscrutability of signs, to the teasing analogy between the 
Indian pearl-divers and those who would sound the depths of meaning, 


Marvell insists on enigma.!! The second stanza replays the very language of 
‘Eyes and Tears’—‘Her eyes confused, and doubled o’er, / With tears 
suspended ere they flow, / Seem bending upwards, to restore / To heaven, 
whence it came, their woe’ (5—8)—1in order to challenge the sacramental 
understanding offered in ‘Eyes and Tears’ of tears as divine pity. In 
‘Mourning’, the outpourings flow in precisely the opposite direction: 
Chlora’s tears reverse pity’s spiritual force as she seems to rebuke the 
dispensations of the heavens, the announced subject of the poem’s first 


stanza and of its broader inquiry into the meaning of signs. And Marvell has 
other reversals in store. The third stanza deepens Chlora’s profane reading 
of the heavens as she strews with tears the ground where her dead lover lay: 
‘When, moulding of the wat’ry spheres, / Slow drops untie themselves 
away; / As if she, with those precious tears, / Would strow the ground where 
Strephon lay’ (9-12). The language may recall the redemptive drama of 
Magdalen in ‘Eyes and Tears’, but it does so in almost parodic form. And in 
stanza five Marvell puts a yet stranger gloss on Chlora’s tears as ‘She courts 
herself in am’rous rain; / Herself both Danaë and the show’r’ (19-20). 
Chlora’s weeping has turned wholly inward, away from redemption and 
into auto-eroticism. Each of these is a form of dissolution of the self; 
perhaps the poet, in a subversive moment, turned over in his mind both 
meanings even as he wrote out the final stanzas of ‘Eyes and Tears’. 

There are other provocations in Chlora’s bower. Although the figure of 
Zeus the impregnating god is only conjured by his absence, to allow a myth 
of divine impregnation into a poem whose echoes of Magdalen’s story are 
so striking invites us to speculate on the Annunciation.'* The coincidence 
and the play with blasphemy may shock, but there are deeper argumentative 
and psychological purposes here. To remove Zeus from the myth of Danae 
is to erase not just violence but sexual difference from the story of erotic 
pleasures, a move exactly parallel to the way ‘The Garden’ remakes Ovid’s 
tales of divine predation.!° And further, Chlora’s poem opens not in a 
moment of pleasure but in speculation about reproduction and its fate: those 
‘infants which of late / Spring from the stars of Chlora’s eyes’ (3-4). 
Marvell’s interest in alternative modes of reproduction is manifest not just 
in ‘Mourning’ but as well in ‘The Garden’, ‘Upon a Eunuch’, ‘The Mower 
against Gardens’, and of course ‘Upon Appleton House’ which displays an 
entire economy of same-sex pleasure, labour, productivity, even 
reproductivity. In ‘Mourning’, his exploration of difference daringly raises 
the possibility that self-pleasure itself could be productive, even 
reproductive—are those tears illusory babies or mere reflections? The 
scenes in Chlora’s bower like those in the nunnery at Nun Appleton and 
indeed like the refashioned Ovidian myths of ‘The Garden’ (stanza 4) evoke 
worlds without difference, a dream that Marvell turned to repeatedly and in 
various forms. Whatever its losses or discomforts, it was for him a recurring 
dream. 


At the end of ‘Mourning’, as in ‘Eyes and Tears’, Marvell walks away 
from his most daring move as he collapses the possibility of dissolution into 
an easy scepticism and conventional misogyny: 


How wide they dream! The Indian slaves 
That dive for pearl through seas profound, 
Would find her tears yet deeper waves 
And not of one the bottom sound. 


I yet my silent judgement keep, 
Disputing not what they believe: 
But sure as oft as women weep, 
It is to be supposed they grieve. 
(29-36) 


Was it the very ease of such conventions that allowed Marvell to bring into 
poetic being the inchoate materials of selfhood—difference, with its all 
contradictions? 

The impossibility of commingling differences and achieving the union 
of opposites is the subject matter and argument of ‘The Definition of Love’. 
The pain of bringing oppositions into cohabitation is spelled out in exquisite 
detail in ‘A Dialogue between the Soul and Body’; it is the heraldic 
challenge at the close of ‘The Unfortunate Lover’, the explosive essence of 
‘Coy Mistress’ and of ‘The Match’, and in a different register it is the 


problematic of ‘Ametas and Thestylis’.'* And why else does the dewdrop in 
‘On a Drop of Dew’ so insist on its painful integrity: 


Like its own tear, 
Because so long divided from the sphere. 
Restless it rolls and unsecure, 
Trembling lest it grow impure: 
Till the warm sun pity its pain, 
And to the skies exhale it back again. 
(13-18) 


The echoes of ‘Mourning’ are striking and speak of a poet drawn to the 
dream of an impenetrable integrity. But the paradox of ‘On a Drop of 
Dew’—withdrawal through exhalation—can only be a waiting room; there 
is little comfort in suspended animation. When resolution comes it is 
erasure, dissolution, annihilation: ‘Such did the manna’s sacred dew distil; / 
White, and entire, though congealéd and chill. / Congealed on earth: but 


does, dissolving, run / Into the glories of th’Almighty Sun’ (37—40). 


Transfiguration is here spiritual, though it is also a return to origins.!° And 
if those origins compound the spiritual and the meteorological we must 
wonder too at the biological implications of such a forbidding—indeed, 
elided—vision of paternity, mediated as it is through the spirit and the 
cosmos, and expressed through the punning substitution of the “Almighty 
Sun’ for the formulaic and utterly familiar ‘Father Almighty’. There is heat 
enough in this imagery, but the affect is chill and isolate. 

The inviolable dewdrop is not merely a symbol of the impossibility of 
the union of opposites. It is also a scene of action, or rather of inaction: 
restless, rolling, trembling, as Marvell fixes his subject in a state of 
unbecoming, ‘congealéd and chill’. This is the very dilemma of becoming 
that he so often dramatized in his verse, most famously in ‘An Horatian 
Ode’ but as well in the beautifully choreographed scenes at the end of 
‘Upon Appleton House’. Instead of movement in a linear direction, the drop 
of dew hovers ‘but on a point below’, yearning ‘upwards’, to ascend, to 
return (35—6). The dewdrop is all apprehension, ‘Scarce touching where it 
lies’, ‘In how coy a figure wound, / Every way it turns away: / So the world 
excluding round’ (10; 27—29). Here, ‘the figure wound’ is also of course a 
wound, with the vulnerability and threat of penetration implicit in the pun, a 
doubling of meaning resonant with Marvell’s imagination of difference, his 
apprehensiveness over entry into that ‘Dark beneath’ (31). 

Marvell made something of a canon of poems out of apprehensions, out 
of suspensions and waiting places. In ‘An Horatian Ode’, Oliver Cromwell 
counterpoints apprehension: he intrudes, divides, and penetrates; indeed, he 
is the very figure of action with all its consequences—its violence, its 
amorality, its irreversibility. And yet the opening of this poem takes us to 
Marvell’s own theme and to the most celebrated of his antechambers, where 
a ‘forward youth’ faces the dilemma of entering the world: 


The forward youth that would appear 
Must now forsake his Muses dear, 
Nor in the shadows sing 
His numbers languishing: 
’Tis time to leave the books in dust, 
And oil th’unused armour’s rust; 
Removing from the wall 
The corslet of the hall. 


(1-8) 


After these opening lines, the poem changes direction to map the 
consequences of decision, while the youth’s ‘numbers languishing’ seem in 
some way to echo the dewdrop’s delicate hesitancy. In his other great poem 
addressing a hero of action, ‘Upon Appleton House’, Marvell contemplates 
what it might mean to reverse that fateful decision to enter the world. He 
offers a most guarded and tactful, a most wishful, critique—‘And yet there 
walks one on the sod / Who, had it pleased him and God, / Might once have 
made our gardens spring / Fresh as his own and flourishing’ (345-8). But 
while Marvell asserts Fairfax’s exacting conscience, he also imagines 
conscience in a language reminiscent of ‘On a Drop of Dew’: 


For he did, with his utmost skill, 
Ambition weed, but conscience till. 
Conscience, that heaven-nurséd plant, 
Which most our earthly gardens want. 
A prickling leaf it bears, and such 
As that which shrinks at every touch; 
But flowers eternal, and divine, 
That in the crowns of saints do shine. 
(353-60) 


What we would also observe of this passage is the way the poet turns from 
a strenuous idiom of Protestant cultivation, through nervous hesitancy, to a 
striking evocation of Catholic devotion. But is the word ‘flowers’ of the last 
couplet in this stanza a noun or a verb? And does that syntactical ambiguity 
betray Marvell’s own nervousness? The spiritual dangers of withdrawal 
from the world are underscored by Lord Fairfax’s proximity to the 
temptation of Isabel Thwaites that the poet explores at length in the nunnery 
sequence and that he parallels in the narrator’s own self-indulgent forest 
retreat. And perhaps another parallel shadows these, in the history of 
Andrew Marvell himself, seduced by the Jesuits in the 1630s, forcefully 
reclaimed for true religion by his father.'° 

It is no wonder that when Marvell in the Mower poems contemplated the 
dilemmas of life on the estate, he should have sung so poignantly of 
alienation: ‘For she my mind hath so displaced / That I shall never find my 
home’ (‘The Mower to the Glow-worms’, 15—16). Even Marvell’s lavish 
celebration of Mary Fairfax’s moment of promise is darkened in this way. 


In orthodox panegyric fashion, the poem anticipates her entry into the world 
as corrective, redemptive, generative; but at the close of the scene the poet 
grows apprehensive, withdrawing tutor and tutee alike from the instabilities 
and darkness that threaten to engulf: “Let’s in: for the dark hemisphere / 
Does now like one of them appear’ (775—6). Would a return to wholeness 
ever be possible in the coming world of maturation and sexual 
differentiation? And that is the question that animates ‘The Picture of Little 
T.C. in a Prospect of Flowers’, whose punning title hints, shockingly, at the 
imminence of menarche. 

Pastoral fictions allowed Marvell to explore consequences in a most 
untrammelled way; elsewhere, the company and complications of a patron, 
a family, and an estate demanded a more compromised, certainly a more 
guarded, poetics in its imagining of the world. At the end of ‘Upon 
Appleton House’, action in that world is dispersed into problems of 
property, descent, and most importantly generation. Those conditions are 
gathered up for Lord Fairfax by the word entail—a brilliant pun that folds 
together inexorability, property law, and sexual reproduction alike.!” These 
were conditions that the narrator happily unravelled in his long sojourn at 
the nunnery whose ‘walls restrain the world without’ (‘Upon Appleton 
House’, 99), precluding both sexual reproduction and lineal descent. In their 
stead, Marvell contemplates the pleasures and permissions of the nuns in 
their order without difference, where penetration is barred and the world 
excluded: ‘These bars inclose that wider den / Of those wild creatures, 
calléd men. / The cloister outward shuts its gates, / And, from us, locks on 
them the grates’ (101—4).!8 Is it a coincidence that apprehension and 
contamination are figured as a differentiation at once spatial and temporal 
and as surely sexual? 

‘To His Coy Mistress’ supremely instantiates these axes of difference. 
The opening of the poem is suffused in a set of Petrarchan conventions that 
the poet handles with complete ease, with teasing familiarity, as he sends up 
one after another the emblems of sexual differentiation. The second stanza 
is a breathtaking conflation of the idioms of time and space: ‘But at my 
back I always hear / Time’s winged chariot hurrying near: / And yonder all 
before us lie / Deserts of vast eternity’ (21-4). The remorselessness of time 
allows this poet of dissolutions to take a ghoulish pleasure in the 
undifferentiation of the grave, where desire and honour are crumbled alike. 
How strange are the places which conventions allowed Marvell to visit, and 


how utterly estranged is the concluding stanza of the poem where Marvell 
renders in the most vivid and yet incomprehensible terms what physical 
union—whose impossibilities so preoccupy him—might nonetheless be 
like.!? What remains, we should recognize, is that single, undifferentiated 
and unpenetrative sphere into which the poem collapses the would-be 
lovers: “Let us roll all our strength, and all / Our sweetness, up into one 
ball’ (41-2). 

“To His Coy Mistress’ must have been a hard act to follow. This is not to 
say that Marvell was incapable of following it, but it is to say that he did not 
long occupy such ecstatic heights. His practice was of course and famously 
to exploit and to challenge conventions; as well, he made much and made 
surprises out of small things. Think of what he does with glow-worms seen 
on a summer’s night. The middle two stanzas of ‘The Mower to the Glow- 
worms’ seem untroubled in their conventionality and more importantly in 
their self-containment; but the opening and closing stanzas recall the 
devastations wrought by eros and differentiation—rape and mutilation 
underlie the myth of the nightingale at the outset, while at the close the 
poem narrates displacement, exile, and alienation from the self. If he could 
achieve so much in so small a compass, we should not wonder that the 
Mower poems as a whole offered a field for remarkable intricacy, for 
remarkable reach. 

In ‘The Mower against Gardens’, the first of the Mower sequence as it 
has come down to us in the 1681 volume’s arrangement, Marvell announces 
the problem of difference, postulating origins and exploring consequences 
in what must seem, against the backdrop of the other Mower poems, a 
rather schematic fashion. Here, the tonalities are cool, the figure of the 
Mower slightly ironized as he speaks in apparently untroubled self- 
contradiction out of a frame of artistic creation against the ambitions, 
pretensions, and seductions of art. “The Mower against Gardens’ takes such 
contradiction and self-contradiction as the conditions of human society. 
There is no toying with fantasies of vegetable love here, nor does the 
Mower find comfort in the mechanics of grafting, that alternative mode of 
reproduction which came freighted with violence of its own. The poem 
engages fluently with the contest between art and nature, the garden and the 
fields, cultivation and simplicity. It is no surprise that this poet should use a 
poem, however ironically, to enter the lists on behalf of artlessness. What 
‘The Coronet’ announces as the duplicity of language becomes, in the 


silence of the garden, doubleness of mind.*° And in the midst of universals 
and ancient conventions we hear the accents of a very contemporary debate 
over the uses of grafting and the dangers of a bubble economy in fashion 
products.*! Marvell’s skewering of the Dutch mania for tulips may reach 
back a decade or so but it certainly aligns with his overarching argument 
about the contradictions of human action, and it must have gratified the poet 
that he should have been able to conjoin such disparate materials with a pun 
on himself, that supreme site of contradictions, Andrew Marvell, not 
coincidentally ‘the Marvel of Peru’ (‘The Mower against Gardens’, 18)— 
the poet here imagining himself within the safely asexual reproductive 
domain of the flower. Marvell was clearly having some fun, but his Mower 
yearns after a simpler and undifferentiated green, “Where Nature was most 
plain and pure’ (4). The intellectualized critique and wistful mood—those 
‘fauns and fairies’ (35) of the poem’s close—are far from the pathos of the 
other Mower poems. 

For there a female has entered the meadows, bringing with her both 
difference and devastation. Yes, part of the argument of Marvell’s pastoral 
—in both ‘The Garden’ and ‘Upon Appleton House’—emerges from his 
relations with Lord Fairfax.?? It is on the patron’s behalf that the poet 
performs the serenity and solitude that are so much a part of pastoral’s 
condition of otium. But Marvell’s pastorals reach beyond service and 
beyond the traditional counterpoint of otium and negotium. As we have 
seen, “The Mower to the Glow-worms’ conjures up sexual violence and 
declares alienation and displacement; and in both ‘The Mower’s Song’ and 
‘Damon the Mower’ Marvell works on a broad canvas to render an 
affecting memorial to desire and its displacements. For a poet who has been 
claimed for the world of same-sex desire, the Mower poems with their 
mood of heterosexual yearning and loss seem remarkably felt. It is surely 
the case that part of the yearning is for the originary state of 
undifferentiation in which nature perfectly mirrors the human condition: 
‘My mind was once the true survey / Of all these meadows fresh and gay; / 
And in the greenness of the grass / Did see its hopes as in a glass’ (‘The 
Mower’s Song’, 1—4). More urgently, the yearning is for an end to 
wounds, to devastations. 

Pastoral conventions once again took Marvell to the edge of dramas of 
desire that had been familiar since Ovid; Petrarchan extremes and 


contradictions had their allure too. They were an idiom that Marvell 
brilliantly tronized in ‘To His Coy Mistress’; but in ‘Damon the Mower’, 
those ‘scorching’ heats and ‘withered’ grass, that ‘cool cave’, those glancing 
wounds, that ‘luxuriant’ sorrow, suggest a more ambiguous terrain. Perhaps 
there is irony in the Mower’s simplicity, in his naivety, but the poignancy of 
loss and devastation is the poet’s own. ‘Damon the Mower’ opens in 
language that could not be more archly conventional: ‘Hark how the mower 
Damon sung, / With love of Juliana stung! / While everything did seem to 
paint / The scene more fit for his complaint’ (1—4). But the poem goes to not 
very Petrarchan places as it insists on the identification of the Mower with 
the natural world: before the advent of Juliana, in that all but prelapsarian 
state, the Mower was alone and at one with his world in a oneness of soft 
intimacy. Eros is present in this pastoral idyll in the form of a 
preternaturally sensual nature—‘The sun himself licks off my sweat’ (46)— 
a bucolic narcissism together with what seems otherwise a safely enclosing 


fairy dance.” The sameness of the self, the sameness of the human and the 
natural, the sameness of the spirit and the human world: such were the 
conditions of undifferentiation before Juliana came. She dramatizes the 
ideology of the Fall—‘Joining my labour to my pain’ (68)—in the most 
physical way: ‘The edgéd steel, by careless chance / Did into his own ankle 
glance; / And there among the grass fell down, / By his own scythe, the 
mower mown’ (77—80). It may be that these lines enact the wistful 
argument of ‘The Garden’, ‘Two Paradises ’twere in one / To live in 
Paradise alone’ (63-4), but such wryness is nowhere found in Damon’s 
echoing lament. 


It is easy to see ‘The Garden’ as a poem after Lord Fairfax’s heart.” Its 
philosophical elevation and Neoplatonism belonged at once to poet and 
patron, and it may even be that Marvell wrote ‘The Garden’ as a tribute to 
Lord Fairfax’s tastes. It displays none of the dangers and devastations of the 
Mower poems, and only a touch of that delight in dissolution Marvell 
embraces in the forest sequence of ‘Upon Appleton House’. Instead, at the 
close of ‘The Garden’, the poet offers us a vision of a safely regulated and 
Protestant imaginary. And while in ‘Upon Appleton House’ Marvell 
acknowledges the intrusion of violence into the meadows—we can after all 
hear the levelling armies in the distance—there is nothing personal in these 
mowers’ devastations. There may seem a paradox in the way the tutor-poet 
narrates the mowing scenes as from a distance yet emphatically in the first 


person, but if there is paradox it is strategic. Read against the third person 
device of ‘Damon the Mower’, with all the immediacy of his sufferings at 
Juliana’s hands, we see the way Marvell uses devices and conventions to 
explore and to disclose what lies within. 

‘Such was that happy garden-state, / While man there walked without a 
mate’ (57—8)—so Marvell muses in the safety of Lord Fairfax’s garden. 
There, eros is acknowledged but mythologized, and as in ‘Mourning’ the 
myth is rewritten to remove the violence of male sexuality. If dissolution is 
entertained, the promise of the Soul’s ‘longer flight’ (55) carefully 
spiritualizes it even while the faculties remain distinct. But how open, how 
innocently imagined, were the meadows that Damon mowed. There, outside 
the restraints and containments of clientage, Marvell renders Damon fully 
prey to the devastations of eros. Before Juliana, all was a complicit, a 
comforting, oneness; she introduces the principle and the physics of 
differentiation. There can be only one consequence: ‘For Juliana comes, and 
she / What I do to the grass, does to my thoughts and me’ (‘The Mower’s 
Song’, 29-30), a conclusion that was as inexorable as it was, in formal 
terms, conventional. 

No question, Marvell used his lyrics to trouble and indeed to display a 
range of heterosexual prospects and encounters, and we would include 
among these the drama of encounter in ‘To His Coy Mistress’. Yet it is 
difficult to ignore the presence in his poetry of other erotic arrangements, 
some strange, some truly discomfiting. Marvell’s interest in vegetal 
embrace falls in one category—‘The luscious clusters of the vine / Upon 
my mouth do crush their wine’ (‘The Garden’, 35-6), ‘Bind me ye 
woodbines in your twines, / Curl me about ye gadding vines’ (‘Upon 
Appleton House’, 609-10), ‘My vegetable love should grow / Vaster than 
empires, and more slow’ (‘To His Coy Mistress’, 11—12)—-strange perhaps, 
but not discomfiting. The same cannot be said of a different fascination 
within these lyrics—and within Marvell’s writings more generally—with 
the child.*° Is there a figure more troubling in Marvell’s poetry than the 
vulnerable child? Of course, Marvell made a career out of attending to that 
vulnerability; he was tutor successively to offspring and wards of the great, 
and he made something of a parliamentary name for himself by his 
solicitude for the young.” More than once, Marvell manifested a tutorial, 
and indeed sheltering, protective, concern for the child. But we can ignore 
neither the way mortality shadows the figure of youth nor the ways that the 


aestheticization of the prepubescent form, and indeed of the androgyne, is 
turned towards the erotic. It seems insufficient merely to cite precedents 
from the Greek Anthology for such erotic dreams, whatever those lyrics 
might have stood for in that ancient culture. For Andrew Marvell was, of 
course, a volitional agent, not merely scripted by sources and precedents. 

In a scattering of poems his gaze turned directly to the child, and not 
only as subject but as object, and here ‘The Picture of Little T.C.’, with its 
voyeurist narrator gazing on Theophila Cornewall, provides a case in point. 
We might think as well of Marvell imagining the nymphs of ‘Last 
Instructions’ observing the sensuous curls of an Archibald Douglas surely as 
youthful and androgynous as he is beauteous. And no question, one of 
Marvell’s lyrics, “Young Love’, by its imagery and its diction, goes far to 
indulge the paedophilic imagination: 


Come little infant, love me now, 
While thine unsuspected years 

Clear thine agèd father’s brow 
From cold jealousy and fears. 


Pretty, surely, ’twere to see 

By young Love old Time beguiled: 
While our sportings are as free 

As the nurse’s with the child. 


Common beauties stay fifteen; 
Such as yours should swifter move; 
Whose fair blossoms are too green 
Yet for Lust, but not for Love. 


Love as much the snowy lamb 
Or the wanton kid does prize, 
As the lusty bull or ram, 
For his morning sacrifice. 


Now then love me: Time may take 
Thee before thy time away: 
Of this need we’ ll virtue make, 
And learn love before we may. 
(1-20) 


Was this an exercise in erotic longing akin to the remarkable tightrope walk 
of ‘To His Coy Mistress’? Stanza 2 defends the innocence of such desire, 


but the gesture towards permission, towards licitness and of course by 
implication the illicit that closes stanza 5 declares transgression and danger, 
as do the hints of concealment in stanza 1. Such moves discomfort, surely 
now and, by the evidence of the diction of this poem, then. And ‘Young 
Love’ is not singular in the way it acknowledges shame in the face of a 
desire that Marvell understood to be transgressive. Think for example of 
that moment of shamefacedness declared in ‘Upon Appleton House’ when 
Maria happens upon the narrator-tutor dreaming of desire upon the 
riverbank, ‘But now away my hooks, my quills, / And angles, idle utensils. / 
The young Maria walks tonight: / Hide trifling youth thy pleasures slight’ 
(649-52).*® It is not only Maria’s judicious gaze and her disdain that 
embarrass. Marvell declared as well an attachment, a subservience, to ‘that 
lovely face’, those sweet lips, that ‘native beauty’ (22-3), which he wrote 
out separately in Latin and in English, signing each one in commendatory 
addresses to his medical friend Doctor Robert Witty.” And then he drew 
back in self-correction, “Now I reform’ (31). Indeed, the conversation 
between this slight verse and the choreography of awakening to and from 
desire on the riverbank at Nun Appleton are striking. The echoes of place 
and posture, of riverbank, recumbency, and self-correction, in the two 
poems reveal a self-awareness about the limits of desire. 

Could it be then that the transfiguration of youth, the argument of 
transcendence, advanced so wondrously towards the close of ‘Upon 
Appleton House’, is in some fashion a piece of apologetics, inwards as well 
as outwards? How else should we read the yearning flight into the 
empyrean witnessed in ‘Last Instructions’ as Marvell stages the immolation 
of the youthful body of Archibald Douglas in a way that surely trumps the 
topicalities of this long poem? Yet we cannot assume that the move towards 
transcendence was always for Marvell a defensive strategy, a shield against 
temptation and transgression. The figure of youth carried, in some way, the 
dream of sexual undifferentiatedness and with it a promise of oneness and 
wholeness: Maria in ‘Upon Appleton House’, the drop of dew, the fawn in 
‘The Nymph Complaining’, the snowy lamb, the youth hiding in those 
shadows at the opening of ‘An Horatian Ode’, Theophila Cornewall, 
Archibald Douglas, and the lost sons of Sir John Trott. The counterpointing 
in ‘An Horatian Ode’ of retiring youth with the decisive and 
quintessentially male and adult and quintessentially public figure of Oliver 
Cromwell embodies an abiding and surely ontological argument, a 


counterpoint figured almost schematically in ‘An Horatian Ode’, but a 
fantasy of undifference that is to be read throughout Marvell’s lyric text. 
What then are we to make of those gestures towards the topical that 
seem to crowd some of Marvell’s texts or his fondness for the temporality 
of ‘now?’ It must seem odd, even perverse, to deny the draw of place and 
time for the writer of such a poem as ‘Bermudas’, a text of tantalizing 


specificities.°” Familiar prompts of topicality and occasionality seem to 
determine this exercise—Marvell perhaps gesturing to his host at Eton 
College, the Rev. John Oxenbridge, a pious sponsor of the new republican 
Caribbean, and no doubt recalling the 1630s flight of nonconformity to the 
New World. But other Marvellian concerns shape this slight text: an interest 
in orders of time and timekeeping as marked as that he showed in the two 
major Fairfax poems, ‘Upon Appleton House’ and ‘The Garden’; as well, 
and as in those poems, a deep and perplexed fascination with the natural 
world and man’s position in it. Yet more suggestive are the notes of 
dispersal that open the poem where disembodied voices of unseen rowers 
sing only to ‘the list’ning winds’ (4). ‘Bermudas’ is a poem not of refuge 
and arrival but of anticipation and more surely of suspension. How odd and 
how typical that Marvell should withhold from these purposive pilgrims 
both arrival and a new beginning. 

As so often, a poem that begins in one place and uses prompts of 
topicality and occasionality turns in quite other directions. What seems to 
have gripped the poet are not particular places or—for all the prominence of 
that adverb ‘now’—particular times, but conditions of becoming and 
unbecoming, of differentiation and undifferentiation. The lure of the topical 
for Marvell was the invitation that particular moments and places gave him 
to meditate on his immaterial themes in the material and exigent world. And 
nothing more vividly signals the potential within the moment of becoming 
—implicit of course in the condition of youth, the state of innocence—than 
the numinous hesitancy that Marvell caught in ‘On a Drop of Dew’. 

That argument is part of a larger, cosmic, and finally impossible 
yearning. Surely at some psychic level the yearning is regressive. 
Childhood is not merely matter for objectification and idealization but a 
circumstance whose sexual undifferentiation this poet dreams of, nowhere 
more pointedly than in ‘Last Instructions’, with its denial to Archibald 
Douglas of maturity, adult sexuality, and reproductivity. And the cost of that 
dream of undifferentiation is painfully imagined in ‘The Unfortunate 


Lover’ where the poet projects the lover, and surely the self, back to infancy 
and beyond, to the moment of birth that sees the mother herself divided, 
‘split’, in the originary Caesarean section. 

The yearning for undividedness can appear as an argument for isolation, 
and Marvell was aware of the danger that solitariness could all too quickly 
turn into solipsism. He brilliantly caught that move in ‘The Garden’ where 
the narrator is unmistakably drawn to the prospect of a self infinitely 
mirrored by the multiplicity of nature and simultaneously driven to the 
erasure of difference: ‘Annihilating all that’s made / To a green thought in a 
green shade’ (47-8). Marvell’s greenness has long been celebrated as the 
quintessence of the pastoral imagination, but its deep argument is 
undifference. And though the end of the poem delivers a spiritual corrective 
to narcissism, Marvell cannot disguise his regret for the lost childhood of 
man, for Adam before Eve: ‘But ’twas beyond a mortal’s share / To wander 
solitary there: / Two Paradises ’twere in one / To live in Paradise alone’ 


(61-4).*! The argument of two in one is the essence of the mind in this 
imagination, ‘that ocean where each kind / Does straight its own 
resemblance find’ (43—4)—surely an unattainable unity. 

The most poignant rendering of yearning and loss is ‘The Nymph 
Complaining’ with its lament for the death of her fawn, and not just for the 
death of the fawn but for wounds and loss of all kinds: for violence done to 
nature, for the faithlessness of Sylvio, for the brutality of the troopers, for 
the brotherless Heliades, and for the devastation altogether of youth and 
innocence. The flood of tears at the close takes the poet to what we have 
seen as a recurring fantasy of undifferentiation, of a merging with nature 
imaginable, above all, in and through childhood.** The Nymph exactly and 
supremely embodies that regressive dream of walking backwards out of 
sexuality and towards a domain where eros threatens neither division nor 
penetration. That dream Marvell narrates at baroque length, savouring the 
vision of union between the fawn and the lilies, between the fawn and the 
roses, between the Nymph and the fawn, and through the fawn with the 
garden altogether. This theatre of metamorphosis cannot but remind us of, 
though it certainly goes beyond, the Ovidian displacements in ‘The Garden’ 
and even the spectacular and erotic and spiritual fantasy performed in the 
forest sequence of ‘Upon Appleton House’. What these episodes unfold is a 
dream of oneness with the world, in a most literal fashion. 


It was an impossible dream, and hence the poem’s tears, but the tears are 
not only lament. They hold the promise of that different kind of union, a 
merging of tears with tears, a dissolution of the self and its dispersal into the 


elements, quite literally a transpiration.** There is a gesture at the close of 
‘The Nymph Complaining’ towards the eternity of art, as tears replicate 
themselves in the statuary of Nymph and fawn; but the consolation fails, 
first and conventionally enough because the materiality of the statue cannot 
replicate the living (and dying) fawn; rather more deeply and revealingly, 
the statue as an act of differentiation, a mark of difference, betrays the 
merging of Nymph and fawn in a drama of undifferentiation: 


First my unhappy statue shall 
Be cut in marble; and withal, 
Let it be weeping too: but there 
Th’engraver sure his art may spare; 
For I so truly thee bemoan, 
That I shall weep though I be stone: 
Until my tears, still dropping, wear 
My breast, themselves engraving there. 
There at my feet shalt thou be laid, 
Of purest alabaster made: 
For I would have thine image be 
White as I can, though not as thee. 

(111-22) 


In his lyrics Marvell dreamed repeatedly of just such a dissolution of the 
self, and often these dreams were set to the music of tears: Magdalen’s 
liquid chains, the tear of the mournful drop of dew, the bitter tears of the 
Unfortunate Lover, the profound tears of ‘Mourning’, the tears of Damon 
the Mower, the tears of a family ‘like those little drops that compact the 
Rainbow’ in Marvell’s letter of consolation to Sir John Trott, the tears of 
pleasure in the nunnery, and above all and of course the tears of the Nymph 
complaining on the death of her fawn.*“ All these scenes of weeping in one 
form or another recapitulate the fantasy of dissolution, of the erasure of 
forms and boundaries, indeed of the erosion of selfhood caught by that 
nirvana of undifferentiation figured at the close of ‘Eyes and Tears’: ‘Thus 
let your streams o’erflow your springs, / Till eyes and tears be the same 
things: / And each the other’s diff’rence bears’ (53—5) 


x x x 


It must seem that we have been reading these scenes and more largely 
Marvell’s lyrics as if his dream of undifferentiation had produced a textual 
world itself without differences. This is not, of course, the only way to 
approach these poems of such manifest formal brilliance. There have been 
wonderful accounts of Marvell’s lyrics attentive to genre and mode and to 
the ways in which Marvell echoes, adapts, borrows, and perhaps outright 
steals the language of other poets; the pastorals have been attended to by a 
most sophisticated group of scholars; and poems like ‘Upon Appleton 
House’ and ‘An Horatian Ode’ have been read in deeply historicizing ways. 
But the teasing adventitiousness of the topical is nowhere clearer than in the 
brutal way those wanton troopers open ‘The Nymph Complaining’; they 
surely warn us of the limits of historicizing for understanding Marvell. 
Indeed inattention to such matters, an undoing of the perspective of genre 
and mode and moment, has advantages that we hope have been brought 
forward in this chapter. More importantly, reading the lyrics as a continuous 
script opens the poems to one another, allows us to listen to the poet and his 
song, to hear Marvell return over and again to his themes of difference and 
differentiation, and invites us to register his recursions to what must have 
been for him the primal condition. Yet reading the poems through and 
against one another is not enough. Stanley Fish has performed superbly in 
that capacity, remarking perhaps better than anyone the subtlety and 
complexity of Marvell’s echoing preoccupations with language and the 
elusiveness of agency, but leaving us with a remarkably disembodied poet, 
as if Marvell wrote only from the perfections within his head.*° Of course 
the head is a source and site of feelings, but in the Marvellian text the 
feelings adumbrated are so strange yet so coherent that it is hard not to 
imagine some transfer of energy—in whichever direction—between mind 
and body through and throughout the text. Here the term somatic might be 
helpful. For we would imagine a poet not wholly in conscious control, and 
writing not just from inside the head but as well through the body (as who 
doesn’t?), a place he dramatized and depicted as the site of vulnerability, of 
yearning and incompleteness, and through which he dreamed an Elysium of 
undifference. 

Perhaps there is no more poignant glimpse of the experienced nature of 
that Elysium, and of what we have suggested is an ontological condition of 
undifference, than the fleeting moment when ‘the brotherless Heliades’ (99) 
enter the story of the Nymph’s dissolution. The missing brother—Phaeton, 


whose death by drowning concluded his vain challenge to his father, the 
god Apollo—instantiated yet once more Marvell’s recurring drama of 
fathers and sons, a drama we have explored elsewhere. Phaeton’s nameless 
and ghostly figuring in the Nymph’s declension into undifference reminds 


us that for this poet the ontological and the psychological were one.?? As he 
dreamed of undifference both the ‘dreaming’ and the ‘being’ resolved into a 
flood of tears, into rivers and oceans and the soundless depth of waves. 
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CHAPTER 23 


GREGORY CHAPLIN 


ANDREW Marvell’s elegies haunt the margins of his poetic canon. The first 
two—‘An Elegy Upon the Death of My Lord Francis Villiers’ (1648) and 
‘Upon the Death of Lord Hastings’ (1649)—testify to early royalist 
sympathies that soon gave way to support for the new Commonwealth. In 
light of his subsequent service to the Protectorate and later reputation as a 
defender of political liberty, it would have been convenient for Marvell if 
these elegies had simply disappeared. And as their absence from the 1681 
volume of his Poems indicates, they almost did. The Villiers elegy was 
published as an anonymous quarto, and if George Clarke, an early owner of 
one of the two surviving copies, had not attributed the poem to Marvell, it 
would almost certainly have been lost to us. The Hastings elegy is clearly 
attributed to Marvell in both editions of Lachrymae Musarum, the 
collection of elegies that Richard Brome assembled to commemorate Henry 
Hastings’ untimely death and covertly lament the regicide. But it was 
quietly omitted from collections of Marvell’s poetry until the late nineteenth 
century. 

The Cromwell elegy—‘A Poem upon the Death of His Late Highness 
the Lord Protector’ (comp. 1658—9)—has not fared much better. It was 
withdrawn from the volume of elegies for which it was intended, perhaps 
by Marvell himself, and replaced with a poem by his rival Edmund Waller. 
Later, it was cancelled from all the surviving copies of his 1681 
Miscellaneous Poems except one. Nor would many scholars have 
bemoaned its loss. Only in the last decade has it begun to attract the detailed 


critical attention that it merits. Unlike the vast majority of his poems, 
Marvell’s elegies were explicitly intended for print publication. They are 
among this notoriously reclusive poet’s most deliberate, public statements 
—and yet all three have been allowed to flirt with oblivion. 

Part of the problem is political. The early elegies are divided from 
Marvell’s later political poetry by their apparent royalism and the impact of 
the regicide. During the 1640s and 1650s, as Nigel Smith observes, the fate 
of elegy and panegyric were ‘bound up with the fortunes of the parties and 
groups they served’.! Royalists wrote elegies, and an elegiac mood 
pervades much of their verse; parliamentarians wrote panegyrics, and even 
their elegies tend toward the panegyric. Marvell’s career encompasses both 
trajectories. He emerges briefly as an author of royalist elegies before the 
events recorded in ‘An Horatian Ode upon Cromwell’s Return from 
Ireland’ make him more sympathetic towards Cromwell. The questions 
raised by this shift in political loyalties dominate the critical discussions of 
the Villiers and Hastings elegies.7 Was Marvell a royalist? If so, what was 
the source and nature of that loyalty? How do we reconcile the Villiers 
elegy, which looks forward to the deaths of Cromwell and Fairfax, with his 
later service to these men? Such inquiries tend to situate these elegies in the 
context of other royalist verse and thus isolate them from Marvell’s other 
works. They become the troublesome relics of an abandoned political 
identity rather than the harbingers of his later concerns. 

But the greater problem may be the genre itself. For a poet celebrated for 
his finely poised ambiguities and wit, elegy can seem like a blunt 
instrument. It is a public performance that promises the confident 
reassertion of established beliefs. It resolves uncertainties and concludes 
with reassurance and consolation. At first glance, these overarching generic 
expectations may seem to constrain Marvell, prompting him to produce less 
intellectually ambitious work. Thus Annabel Patterson describes the 
movement from the earlier Cromwell poems to the elegy as an ‘apparent 
collapse of critical intelligence into the swaddling bands of convention’.° 
But Marvell’s elegies are as conceptually rich and searching as his more 
celebrated poems, and they defy conventional expectations about comfort 
and consolation.’ In lamenting the deaths of Villiers and Hastings, Marvell 
establishes the terms through which he later understands Cromwell, who 
transcends the limitations of these elegized subjects. The Cromwell elegy 


brings to a close an extended meditation on heroic agency that begins not 
with ‘An Horatian Ode’ but with ‘An Elegy Upon the Death of My Lord 
Francis Villiers’. 


THE Bopy OF ADONIS 


Surprised and killed by parliamentary soldiers during the Second Civil War, 
Lord Francis Villiers suffered horrific physical damage as well as the 
subsequent, symbolic violence of print: his body was mutilated by the 
group of soldiers whom he had fought alone, and the graphic details of that 
desecration were conveyed to the reading public by one of the royalist 
newsbooks that emerged during the 1640s. The circumstances leading to his 
death were troubling as well, since they seem to have been initiated by his 
devotion to a self-destructive Cavalier ethos that conflated the roles of 
courtly lover and aristocratic warrior. Taking part in the Earl of Holland’s 
ill-fated uprising along with his brother, the Duke of Buckingham, Lord 
Francis made himself vulnerable by sending his company ahead of him 
while he ‘made a splendid entertainment’ for his mistress, Mary Kirke, ‘the 


night before he left town’. When he was caught alone near the site of the 
uprising, his horse was killed, but he refused to surrender; with his back 
against a tree, he defended himself against numerous opponents until he 
was struck from behind. 

Some of the major royalist newsbooks sought to mitigate the 
demoralizing effects of Holland’s failed venture by stressing that 
Buckingham had escaped to France and omitting the grim details of his 
brother’s death. Instead, they underscore the valour with which Lord 
Francis conducted himself. Mercurius Pragmaticus echoes other accounts, 
declaring that the ‘ill successe’ of the action ‘was much imbittered by the 
unfortune losse of the truly valiant Lord Francis, brother of the Duke of 
Buckingham’. But The Parliament-kite, another royalist newsbook 
sympathetic to Villiers, rejects restraint and grounds its call for revenge on 
an explicit description of the violence done to his body: 


The Duke of Buckingham will questionlesse be revenged on those inhuman cut-throats, that 
killed his brother my Lord Francis, and (after he was dead) cut off his Nose, and then Run 
thorow and thorow his neck and cut and mangled his body in a most barbarous and inhumane 


manner: But that gallant Spirit expired with more honour then ever the proudest of the 
Rebels, or any of their tainted race will do to the worlds end: He scorned to ask quarter of a 
Rebel, and fought with 8 or 9 of the stoutest Butchers of the Army. But he is dead. 


When they dishonour’d and defam’d shall die, 


Valour and Fame shall crown his memory.’ 


In its attempt to stir royalist rage, this report threatens to impair the 
prevailing image of this 19-year-old aristocrat who had been renowned for 
his physical beauty. Lord Francis—whom John Hall labelled ‘the young 
Adonis’ in the pages of the parliamentarian newsbook Mercurius 
Britannicus—is violated twice: first, in fact, by the hands of the lower-class 
soldiers who had killed him, and second, in print, by a sympathetic but 
misguided newsbook. 

Publishing his first English poem, Marvell enters into the public arena as 
an anonymous elegist who fashions his voice by echoing and replacing this 
journalistic account. He seeks to repair the injuries done to Villiers by 
restoring the beautiful body and heroic agency that had been defaced by the 
circumstances and report of his death. As in his commendatory poem to 
Richard Lovelace, which was also written in late 1648, Marvell’s royalist 
sympathies are intertwined with his nostalgia for a literary culture that 
subsequently had been corrupted by civil war and the rise of political 
journalism, and in both poems he is preoccupied with defining the role of 
the poet by contrasting it with the limitations and failings of the journalist. 
In the poem to Lovelace, he depicts partisan journalists as ‘Word-peckers, 
paper-rats, book-scorpions, / Of wit corrupted, the unfashioned sons’ (‘To 
his Noble Friend Mr. Richard Lovelace’, 19—20). ‘Unfashioned’ suggests 
that these writers and, by implication, their textual offspring are misshaped, 
inelegant, and unrefined. By contrast, in this new corrupt, censorious age, 
Lovelace ‘shall for being faultless be accused’ (26). Marvell again links 
physique and literary utterance: Lovelace’s faultless appearance—and like 
Villiers, he was acknowledged to be beautiful—becomes synonymous with 
his faultlessness as a poet and the beauty of his poems. 

However well intentioned, Marvell suggests, the report of Villiers’ death 
in The Parliament-kite is a misshapen and indecorous utterance that 
promises to do more harm than good. Marvell’s elegy challenges the 
journalistic aesthetic that produced it and, taking this inadvertently 
damaging report as its starting point, the elegy offers itself as the 
appropriate poetic substitute. In doing so, the poem fashions and discloses a 


poetic speaker qualified to tend to the memory of Lord Francis, with whom 
Marvell seems to have spent time in Rome in 1646 and whom he may have 
first met during his final year at Cambridge. The report concludes its prose 
description with the sentence: ‘But he is dead’ and then adds a pentameter 
couplet calling for revenge: ‘When they dishonour’d and defam’d shall die, 


/ Valour and Fame shall crown his memory’.® The elegy opens by echoing 
and then responding to ‘But he is dead’: ‘’Tis true that he is dead: but yet to 
choose, / Methinks thou Fame should not have brought the news’ (1—2). It is 
not that Villiers’ death should not have been made known, but that 
‘Fame’—the journalistic voice of The Parliament-kite—was not the 
appropriate literary medium to convey it. 

In the first verse paragraph, the elegy presents itself as the proper 
generic alternative by discrediting Fame for its physical and social distance 
from its subject. While Villiers was an active participant in the battle, where 
he ‘eternized’ his own name (6), Fame was found ‘[o]n the safe battlements 
of Richmond’s bow’rs’ sounding ‘a retreat’ (7, 9)—a location that echoes 
the daytime refuge that Virgil assigns to malicious Fama (or Rumour) in 
book 4 of the Aeneid. Conventionally gendered feminine, as in Virgil, Fame 
is disqualified as a speaker because it does not share Villiers’ aristocratic 
heroism: it ‘wast not in the fight nor durst ... charge’ like a mounted warrior 
(4), and thus it cannot truly evaluate what happened. By implication, then, 
the speaker of elegy is close enough to Villiers to record his fate—an 
implication confirmed later in the poem when the poet establishes his 
relation to him. The I/thou opposition that structures this opening section 
soon gives way to the first-person plural as Marvell’s speaker (the ‘I’) 
asserts control over the voice of Fame (the ‘thou’) and teaches it how the 
death of Villiers should be represented: 


But until then, let us young Francis praise: 
And plant upon his hearse the bloody bays, 
Which we will water with our welling eyes. 
(17-19; my italics) 


The weak and ineffectual tears spawned by Fame’s report, which emerge 
from ‘spongy Cowardice’ (20), undercut the revenge that it seeks to 
promote. Aligning itself with the traditional sources of poetic inspiration, 
the sacred springs on Mount Helicon or Olympus (‘purer fountains from the 
rocks more steep’; 21), the elegy promises to provoke a more masculine 


form of grief that will harden and sharpen revenge. The emphasis on 
revenge at both the beginning and the end of the poem—as well as the 
prominence of the terms ‘Fame’ and ‘Valour’ in the opening section, which 
both appear in the final line of the newsbook’s couplet—emphasize the 
degree to which Marvell is working within the parameters of the news 
report he seeks to displace. 

By placing Fame ‘on the safe battlements of Richmond’s bow’rs’, 
Marvell creates a somewhat surprising alignment between the figure of 
Fame and Villiers’ sister, Mary Stewart, Duchess of Richmond: 


Bright Lady, thou that rulest from above 
The last and greatest monarchy of love: 
Fair Richmond hold thy brother or he goes. 
Try if the jasmine of thy hand or rose 
Of thy red lip can keep him always here: 
For he loves danger and doth never fear. 
(59-64) 


Fame and the Duchess are the only two figures in the poem directly 
addressed in the second person (‘thou’), and both fail to protect Lord 
Francis from his fate: despite all her charms, the Duchess could not stop her 
brother from departing for battle, while Fame sounded a retreat that he 
would not heed. They are united in this way because they both serve as 
counterparts to the poet who seeks to compensate for their inability to 
protect Villiers. 

Their joint helplessness illuminates the elegy’s most overt allusion to 
Lycidas: ‘Yet what couldst thou have done? ’Tis always late / To struggle 
with inevitable fate’ (11-12). In Milton’s elegy, the question initiates a 
passage focusing on Calliope’s inability to save Orpheus from the Bacchae: 


Had ye been there ... for what could that have done? 
What could the muse herself that Orpheus bore, 

The muse herself, for her enchanting son 

Whom universal nature did lament, 

When by the rout that made the hideous roar, 

His gory visage down the stream was sent, 


Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore.” 


This reference highlights the concern that both elegies have with the fate of 
the body. In Lycidas, the body is missing; it 1s whirling underneath the tide 


of the ‘monstrous world.’!° Milton restores it briefly ‘with false surmise’ 


before envisioning Lycidas in heaven, where he washes the taint of 


mortality from his ‘oozy locks’.'! Villiers suffered something much closer 


to Orpheus’s fate. But instead of being dismembered by the Bacchae, he 
was mutilated ‘by the stoutest Butchers of the Army’. 

Marvell works to replace this image of disturbing violence—which he 
alludes to only obliquely in the elegy—with the images of Villiers that he 
wants to enshrine: mounted warrior and beautiful young man. Even as he 
does so, however, he recognizes that there is tension between these two 
facets of Villiers’ identity: ‘’Tis truth that beauty doth most men dispraise: / 
Prudence and valour their esteem do raise’ (41-2). Marvell insists that 
Villiers is an exception, that he possessed these masculine traits to such a 
degree that ‘his unimitable handsomeness / Made him indeed be more than 
man, not less’ (45-6). But the circumstances that led to his death—the 
romantic interlude with Mary Kirke—trouble this synthesis. Indeed, in his 
memoir written years later, the parliamentarian commander Edmund 
Ludlow mockingly suggests that Villiers confused the two; he “presum[ed] 
perhaps that his beauty would have charmed the souldiers as it had done 
Mrs. Kirk’ (198). 

Anticipating this criticism, Marvell tries to insulate Villiers from the 
charge that he took too much pleasure in the eyes of his mistress: 


Lovely and admirable as he was, 
Yet was his sword or armour all his glass. 
Nor in his mistress’ eyes that joy he took, 
As in an enemy’s himself to look. 
(51-4) 


As support for this claim, Marvell cites his own experience as a sparring 
partner with Villiers: 


I know how well he did, with what delight 
Those serious imitations of fight. 
Still in the trials of strong exercise 
His was the first, and his the second prize. 
(55-8) 


Instead of the eyes of a mistress reflecting back Villiers’ identity as a lover, 
which would discredit him, we have his sword, his armour, and the eyes of 


Marvell reflecting back his martial masculinity. As Paul Hammond 


observes, this ‘conceit labours to preserve [an] all-male circuit of vision’ .!* 


But this mirroring is as much about status and intimacy as it is gender. The 
poet’s proximity to Villiers—a gentleman by education linked to an 
aristocrat by shared activities and values—allows him to share a portion of 
his elevated social status and distinguishes him from Fame, who is both a 
social and literary inferior. At the same time, it provides Villiers with a 
worthy adversary who shares his sense of honour—unlike the soldiers 
whose ‘vulgar bodies’ are piled high at the end of the poem (117). And it 
gives Villiers a companion who can preserve his memory as he would want 
it preserved. He may have ‘eternized’ his own name in the battle (6), but he 
needs Marvell to convey that fact in his elegy. 

This protective mirroring, and the synthesis it enables between beauty 
and military virtue, breaks down as Marvell leads us through a series of 
poetic frames alluding to the circumstances of Villiers’ death: his difficult 
separation from Chlora, presumably Mary Kirke; his mounted departure, in 
which he is aligned with the murdered St Ursula; the depiction of him as 
Hector seeking battle with Achilles; and the final reference to Venus and 
Adonis. The three final frames, however, all invoke a sense of inevitable 
doom: the death of Ursula and her companions; Hector ‘drawn by 
[Achilles] inglorious through the dust’ (104); and Adonis ‘[s]lain by the 
harsh tusk of the savage boar’ (110). Marvell strains to excuse the lethal 
romance between Villiers and Mary Kirke throughout the middle of the 
elegy, but as Nicholas McDowell suggests, he ends up pointing to the 
ideological failure of the Cavalier ideal.!? 

The poetic frame that contains Venus and Adonis moves from a 
description of Villiers’ death to a mythic interlude that seems to have no 
overt referent: 


Such fell young Villiers in the cheerful heat 
Of youth: his locks entangled all with sweat 
And those eyes which the Sentinel did keep 
Of Love closed up in an eternal sleep. 
(105-8) 


In this image, Lord Francis’s beauty survives his death and entices Venus 
away from Adonis: 


Hither she runs and hath him hurried far 
Out of the noise and blood, and killing war: 
Where in her gardens of sweet myrtle laid 
She kisses him in the immortal shade. 
(111-14) 


This scene hearkens back to the imagery associated with the Villiers family 
and the Caroline court culture to which they belonged: Van Dyke not only 
painted Villiers’ parents as Venus and Adonis, he also painted his sister, the 
Duchess of Richmond, as Venus, which helps explain Marvell’s earlier, 
almost incestuous depiction of her. Indeed, her failed attempt to keep her 
brother from battle with her beauty (‘Try if the jasmine of thy hand or rose / 
Of thy red lip can keep him always here’; 62-3) is already an allusion to 
Venus’s failed attempt to keep Adonis from hunting. On one level, then, the 
Venus and Adonis story organizes the middle of the elegy and subtly 
suggests that Villiers was too beautiful and too young to go to war. The 
final, tender image—Venus snatching Villiers from the dust and kissing him 
in her immortal bower—compensates for the failure of the earlier female 
figures to keep him safe. This Venus is another image of Marvell: as a poet, 
he removes Villiers from the horrible reality of his death and preserves his 
beauty by enshrining him in the immortal aesthetic space of the elegy. 
Having already defined himself against Fame, the poet now quietly 
supersedes the Duchess. 

In his subsequent elegies, Marvell follows the familiar practice of 
making an explicitly Christian apotheosis central to consolation: we should 
have no doubt about the fate of Hastings or Cromwell because we can see 
them at home in the heaven that they have earned. In the Villiers elegy, the 
only apotheosis is this nearly Ovidian moment—nearly, because Villiers 
never undergoes a metamorphosis. It is aesthetic, not religious. Restoring 
Lord Francis to his place within the mythic iconography of his family takes 
precedence over the traditional existential concerns of elegy.'* In part, this 
remarkable substitution must stem from Marvell’s desire to maintain a 
relationship with the Villiers family and his sense of what would console 
them. But it also says something about his love for Villiers and his desire to 
remember him as he was. 

Once Villiers has been tucked away in the garden as a beautiful youth, 
Marvell returns to the image of him as warrior and the issue of revenge. The 
juxtaposition of these two images suggests that the poet cannot fuse beauty 


and military virtue into a single figure. So, in effect, the poem has two 
endings, one for each facet of Villiers’ identity. The final two verse 
paragraphs once again cast him as an active agent who has written his own 
destiny. In this fantasy version of his death, Villiers remains mounted on his 
horse until the end, cutting and mutilating the ‘vulgar’ soldiers who are far 
beneath him in military and social status: 


And with his steel which did whole troops divide 
He cut his epitaph on either side. 
Till finding nothing to his courage fit 
He rid up last to death and conquered it. 
(119-22) 


Instead of a description of his body that acknowledges the frightening 
power of his enemies, we have a whole and able Villiers presented as an 
object of emulation. Through the medium of Marvell’s elegy, Lord Francis 
‘best the pomp of his own death hath shown. / And we hereafter to his 
honour will / Not write so many, but so many kill’ (124-6). Displacing the 
journalistic voice of Fame, Marvell offers his poetic voice as the legitimate 
vehicle for Villiers’ message: it echoes the events of his death appropriately, 
prompting its implied audience to model itself after Villiers and to turn from 
writing to killing. The emphasis on revenge here, and in the final couplet 
(‘Till the whole Army by vengeance come / To be at once his trophy and his 
tomb’; 127-8) closes the loop and brings us back to the report in The 
Parliament-kite and its similar call for revenge on the Army. More 
distinctly Marvellian, however, is the desire to shift from writing to killing 
—not because it initiates violence, but because it puts an end to writing. It 
gives his elegy, which preserves Villiers as he should be preserved, the last 
word. 


THE HEAVENS’ SPORT 


In the Villiers elegy, Marvell recognizes the need for the kind of heroic 
agency that he assigns to Cromwell in the ‘Horatian Ode’—a vigour that 
enables one to be the master rather than the victim of historical 
circumstances. The masculine virtues that Marvell wants to attribute to 
Villiers—prudence and valour—stem from Machiavellian political theory 


and look forward to the ‘industrious valour’ that allows Cromwell ‘[t]o ruin 
the great work of time, / And cast the kingdoms old / Into another mould’ 
(‘Horatian Ode’, 34-6). Marvell wistfully grants Villiers the radical agency 
of Machiavellian virtú: unable to find a worthy adversary, he dies because 


he chooses to die.!° But the realities of his death, the futility of the Second 
Civil War, and the end of the Stuart monarchy leave a void that Cromwell, 
who truly exemplifies virtu, fills. Villiers was the victim of ‘inevitable fate’. 
Cromwell is ‘Fortune’s son’ (113). 

The death of Lord Henry Hastings on 24 June 1649, the evening before 
his wedding, leads Marvell to recognize the need to master time as well. If 
you cannot govern it, it will govern you. Taking his cue from the timing of 
Hastings’ death from smallpox, Marvell makes interruption the theme of his 
elegy. Hastings’ ‘early fate’ demands ‘early tears’ (“Upon the Death of Lord 
Hastings’, 8), which means, in part, a poem that represents the experience 
of a life cut short. The collection commemorating Hastings, Lachrymae 
Musarum (the Tears of the Muses), highlights the multiple meanings of 
‘tears’ in the elegiac tradition: in addition to sincere grief, they can signify 
individual poems or separate lines of verse. Hence Marvell’s elegy is both a 
single tear (in the context of the collection) and a stream of tears. This 
depiction of forward moving verse as flowing tears combines nicely with 
the motif of the sacred spring or fountain, and by evoking these sites as the 
source of their tears, elegists make successful weeping synonymous with 
inspired poetic creation. 

Marvell opens his elegy with an interruption, a sudden imperative that 
assigns a nearly impossible task: 


Go, intercept some fountain in the vein, 
Whose virgin-source yet never steeped the plain. 
Hastings is dead, and we must find a store 
Of tears untouched, and never wept before. 
(1—4) 


The tears wept for Hastings need to be as unique as the timing of his death. 
He was snatched away the day before he could exchange marriage vows 
and consummate that union, and so the tears must also be virginal: they 
must come from an untapped spring whose pure waters have never seen the 
surface or been tainted by contact with the ground. The second half of the 
verse paragraph repeats this imperative—a ceremonial repetition 


characteristic of elegy—but turns to the falling dew as the source of tears: 
‘Go, stand betwixt the morning and the flowers, / And, ere they fall, arrest 
the early showers. / Hastings is dead’ (5-7). The dew must be caught before 
it loses its virgin purity by settling on the flowers. Both images suggest 
sexual interruption: cheated of his marriage, Hastings’ seminal waters will 
never reach their destined goal. But they also represent the gift that Marvell 
seeks to provide him with in recompense for his virgin bride, an original 
elegy that manipulates conventions into conveying fresh, authentic grief at 
his death. 

Marvell initially makes sense of Hastings’ early death by measuring his 
life by an alternative standard: ‘Alas, his virtues did his death presage: / 
Needs must he die, that doth out-run his age’ (9-10). He evokes the 
classical notion—familiar from Ben Jonson’s Cary-Morison Ode—that a 
short, virtuous life outweighs a long, undistinguished one. Hastings has 
been ‘hurried hence, as if already old’, because in heaven, ‘they number not 
as here, / But weigh to man the geometric year’ (17—18). If we measure life 
by heavenly standards rather than earthly time, we recognize that Hastings 
lived a full life and achieved geometric perfection. In effect, his rapid 
growth in moral virtue hastened his own end, a pun on Hastings’ name that 
Marvell gestures toward but leaves implicit. A cluster of key terms 
(‘number’ (17); ‘weigh’ (18); ‘measure’ (19)) alludes to a text from Wisdom 
11:20—‘[God] hast ordered all things in measure and number and weight’. 
Jonson echoes this same passage (‘All offices were done / By him so ample, 
full, and round, / In weight, in measure, number, sound’)—to eulogize Sir 
Henry Morison, whose life was also cut short by smallpox, and in both 
instances it suggests the circular perfection of the deceased and the careful 
numerical composition of the poems in which they are commemorated.!° 

But unlike Jonson, Marvell depicts a heaven that is jealous of all human 
ambition. As Jeremy Maule noted, he calls attention to the nineteen years of 
Hastings’ life in the nineteenth line of this sixty-line poem.!/ By the end of 
line 18, Hastings has completed the moral and intellectual development 
allowed for man (‘the geometric year’). If he had been permitted to 
continue (‘Had he but at this measure still increased’; 19), he would have 
crossed into forbidden territory. This impending transgression is cast in 
biblical terms. Hastings’ precocious intellectual development demonstrates 
that he has already eaten from the Tree of Knowledge, and he must be 


prevented from tasting from ‘the Tree of Life’ (20)—from marrying and 
reproducing—lest he ‘live for ever’ (Genesis 3:22). 

Marvell leaves the nature of the heavens that seize Hastings ambiguous. 
At first, they are ‘democratic stars’ who ‘ostracize’ him because his worth 
threatens their state (25—6). Next, those same heavens are characterized as a 
single prince who ‘for state-jealousy, / Secures his nearest and most loved 
ally’ (27-8). Given Marchamont Nedham’s pejorative use of ‘Democracie’ 
in Lachrymae Musarum, and the political slant of the volume as a whole, it 
is tempting to take ‘democratic stars’ as a hostile reference to parliamentary 
rebellion. If so, the description of the scheming prince allows him to deny 
these intentions while providing him with a transition to heaven more 
suitable for a Cavalier (‘The armed angels hold their carousels; / And 
underneath, [Hastings] views the tournaments’; 34-5). Nonetheless, 
Marvell’s politics are more elusive here than they were in the Villiers elegy 
and less explicit than those of other contributors to Lachrymae Musarum. 
Part of the difference undoubtedly stems from the fact that this elegy bears 
his name. But his equivocal description of the envious heavens also 


suggests that the regicide left him deeply uncertain about the forces that 


govern human affairs. !® 


The larger structure of the poem records marital interruption as well. 
Hastings is snatched away not only by the gods, but by the genre of elegy 
before the poem can become an epithalamium. He is apotheosized and 
reaches ‘the crystal palace’ prematurely (33). The day, which opened before 
the morning dew could settle on the flowers, gives way to night: ‘The 
gods’, still figured as stars, ‘draw their veils, and their pure beams reveal’ 
(41-2). Then Hymen, the god of marriage, becomes visible, cheated of his 
groom: 


Only they drooping Hymeneus note, 
Who for sad purple, tears his saffron coat; 
And trails his torches through the starry hall 
Reversed, at his darling’s funeral. 
(43-6) 


William Empson first noted the brilliance of this passage: the movement 
from the colour of marriage to the colour of royal mourning—saffron to 
purple—also evokes the shifting colours of a sunset. But Gearin-Tosh 
rightly rejects Empson’s subsequent claim that this sunset implies the 


regularity of the sun and thus ‘a sense of order and perhaps of 
resurrection’.!? Instead, Gearin-Tosh contends that the elegy ‘paint[s] a 
bleak and indifferent universe’.° It never leads us out of the darkness. 

The poem extends beyond Hastings’ premature apotheosis, leading us 
away from whatever consolation it affords. This supplement dwells on the 
famous physician and alchemist Sir Theodore Turquet de Mayerne’s failure 
to save his future son-in-law. Marvell depicts his ambition of marrying his 
daughter Elizabeth to Hastings as an alchemical project—the magnus opus 
of casting the philosopher’s stone—that miscarries: 


Like some sad chemist, who, prepared to reap 
The golden harvest, sees his glasses leap. 
For, how immortal must their race have stood, 
Had Mayerne once been mixed with Hastings’ blood! 
How sweet and verdant would these laurels be, 
Had they been planted on that balsam tree! 
(49-54) 


Once again Marvell foregrounds sexual interruption—the mixing of 
bloodlines into an immortal race—but he reframes its significance in terms 
of Mayerne’s aspirations. Hastings’ death annuls the future that his would- 
be father-in-law had envisioned for his family line. At first, the simile seems 
to mock Mayerne’s social ambitions by comparing them to the vain and 
futile dreams of an alchemist, dreams that the noted physician shared. But 
Marvell treats his efforts to save Hastings with remarkable dignity: ‘But 
what could he, good man, although he bruised / All herbs, and them a 
thousand ways infused?’ (55—6). The answer, it seems, is nothing. Mayerne 
does not fail because he subscribes to a false philosophy. He fails because 
all human efforts to control the universe are liable to prove futile. Alchemy 
is not disparaged in this poem, which is rich in alchemical imagery. It is the 
metaphor for all human endeavours. 

Marvell concludes the elegy peremptorily with a couplet that reiterates 
this pessimistic vision: ‘For man (alas) is but the heavens’ sport; / And art 
indeed is long, but life is short’ (59-60). The final line endorses 
Hippocrates’ first aphorism (‘Life is short, the Art long, opportunity 
fleeting, experiment treacherous, judgment difficult’), that the brevity of life 
makes it nearly impossible to master the art of medicine, and by 
implication, any elevated art or science. Mayerne can take solace in the fact 


that his powerlessness and disappointment illustrate the truth of this maxim. 
This is hard medicine and less comforting than Marvell’s initial 
rationalizations. He had initially explained Hastings’ death by claiming that 
he had achieved too much too soon: ‘those of growth more sudden, and 
more bold, / Are hurried hence, as if already old’ (15—16). But now even 
talented and industrious men who start early and live long—Mayerne was 
in his mid-seventies in 1649—seem unlikely to achieve their goals. 
Malicious gods who treat human lives as entertainment replace the 
intelligibility of the ‘geometric year’. Rather than reassurance, we are left 
with the impression that all lives are too short. Compared to the elegies on 
Villiers and Cromwell, ‘Upon the Death of Lord Hastings’ may seem less 
personal and less political. But the grim resignation that it records and 
counsels may be both. 

The final line of the elegy is also self-reflexive: Marvell recognizes that 
his sixty-line poem has run longer than Hastings’ short life and brings it to a 
sudden end. At first, the claim ‘art ... is long’ might seem like a claim for 
poetry’s power to immortalize its subjects and thus an argument for the 
significance of the elegist. But Marvell never makes this argument. Elegy is 
simply what we have left after all other arts have failed: ‘All [Mayerne] had 
tried, but all in vain, he saw, / And wept, as we, without redress or law’ (57— 


THE RUGGED TRACK 


In the ‘Horatian Ode’, Marvell breaks with his past as an elegist for young 
royalists. The historical moment calls for a new kind of ‘forward youth’, 
one who will ‘forsake his Muses dear, / Nor in the shadows sing / His 
numbers languishing’ (1-4). ‘Languishing’ can mean pining with love or 
grief, and so the youth needs to renounce all elegiac poetry—funeral elegy 
as well as love elegy. Up until now, Marvell has written in both of these 
overlapping strains: his love lyrics place him in the outer orbit of royalist 
literary circles—circles that include fellow contributors to Lachrymae 
Musarum—and his elegies acknowledge the appeal of Cavalier eroticism. 
For instance, he justifies the adulterous intimacy between Villiers and 
Chlora by placing it in prelapsarian terms; they were ‘create[d] / To restore 


man unto his first estate’ (77-8). The ‘Horatian Ode’ rejects this eroticized 
interdependence in favour of a republican ethos of industry and individual 
self-discipline; Cromwell emerges ‘from his private gardens, where / He 
lived reserved and austere’ (29-30). If Villiers had cultivated Cromwellian 
self-mastery and set aside amorous distractions when he committed himself 
to war, he would not have died as he did. 

Marvell fashions his vision of Cromwell in contrast to his earlier elegies. 
The limitations that doomed Villiers and Hastings shape the agency—the 
mastery over circumstances and time—that Cromwell comes to embody in 
Marvell’s panegyrics. In The First Anniversary of the Government under 
His Highness the Lord Protector’ (1655) Marvell asserts that Cromwell is 
exempt from the concluding futility of the Hastings elegy. Nearly every 
man is subject to time: 


So man, declining always, disappears 

In the weak circles of increasing years; 

And his short tumults of themselves compose, 
While flowing Time above his head does close. 


(3-6) 
Cromwell is the exception: 
Cromwell alone with greater vigour runs, 
(Sun-like) the stages of succeeding suns: 
’Tis he the force of scattered Time contracts, 
And in one year the work of ages acts 
(7-8, 13-14) 


The political implications of this assertion become clear when Marvell 
contrasts Cromwell’s temporal agency with the inertia of ‘heavy monarchs’ 
(15). In doing so, he revives and inverts concepts from his royalist elegies. 
Rather than a source of comfort—as in the Hastings elegy—measuring 
human lives and efforts in Platonic or geometric terms is subject to ridicule: 
‘And though they all Platonic years should reign, / In the same posture 
would be found again’ (17-18). 

This couplet feeds directly into another four lines that evoke the idea 
that the Chinese buried clay for centuries in order to prepare it for 
fashioning into porcelain objects: 


Their earthy projects under ground they lay, 
More slow and brittle than the China clay: 
Well may they strive to leave them to their son, 
For one thing never was by one king done. 
(19-22) 


Here this process conveys the impotence of monarchs in general. In the 
Villiers elegy, however, Marvell used this same image to express 
aristocratic continuity. Francis Villiers was the posthumous son of George 
Villiers, the first Duke of Buckingham. He was conceived shortly before his 
father was stabbed to death: 


The fatal night before he hence did bleed, 
Left to his Princess this immortal seed. 
And the wise Chinese in the fertile womb 
Of earth doth a more precious clay entomb, 
Which dying by his will he leaves consigned: 
Till by mature delay of time refined 
The crystal metal fit to be released 
Is taken forth to crown each royal feast. 
(29-36) 


The significance of the unformed clay in The First Anniversary is here 
reversed: rather than a royal heirloom of immense value, it is a brittle 
object. In order to celebrate Cromwell, Marvell revisits, revises, and 
disowns his own history as a writer of royalist elegy. 

With the death of Cromwell, however, Marvell is confronted with the 
obvious problem: how do you put him back into the genre that he 
transcends? This question extends from the literary to the political and 
looms over the growing critical commentary on the poem. For Patterson, 
the elegy marks a generic and political retreat: ‘the return to conservatism 
in form is ... strategic, the result of a decision to reabsorb Cromwell into 


the known patterns of human experience’.?! David Norbrook concurs, 
noting that in the elegy Cromwell is no longer the ‘unique agent of 


millennial and quasi-republican reform’ that he was in The First 


Anniversary but simply ‘a prince who had founded a dynasty’? 


Nonetheless, he recognizes that Marvell seeks to fashion a new basis of 
support for his successor, his son Richard. More recently, Edward 
Holberton extends this line of inquiry, showing how ‘Marvell reinterprets 

generic conventions in the wake of his pivotal redefinitions of 


Protectoral authority around the aspirations of the well-to-do puritan 


family’.*° But these and other discussions overlook his royalist elegies and 
how Marvell draws on them to justify Cromwell’s death and marshal the 
uncertainty that it unleashed. 

At first, the opening of ‘A Poem upon the Death of his Late Highness 
the Lord Protector’ seems designed to separate it from Marvell’s earlier 
elegies and the elegiac tradition as a whole. Marvell refers to it as a poem 
rather than an elegy and omits the familiar conventions that herald the 
entrance into elegy. There are no flowing tears, sacred wells, or knelling 
repetitions. The Villiers and Hastings elegies open abruptly (‘’Tis true that 
he is dead’ and ‘Go, intercept some fountain in the vein’), capturing the 
disruption of young lives cut short. In contrast, the Cromwell elegy has a 
slow, almost languid opening: 


That Providence which had so long the care 
Of Cromwell’s head, and numbered ev’ ry hair, 
Now in itself (the glass where all appears) 
Had seen the period of his golden years: 
And thenceforth only did attend to trace 
What death might least so fair a life deface. 
(1-6) 


These lines convey the careful deliberation with which Providence arranged 
Cromwell’s death. Indeed, given its privileged role in legitimizing 
Cromwell’s career, Marvell cannot question or rail against Providence. It 
needs to be infallible, and so it provides Cromwell with the appropriate 
death at the appropriate time. The circumstances of that death reverse the 
movement of the ‘Horatian Ode’, leading him back into the domestic sphere 
from which he emerged. His career has been a painful contradiction. He 
was made ‘all for peace’, but ‘angry heaven’ called him away to war (15— 
16). So he was ‘less useful where he most desired, / For what he least 
affected was admired’ (17-18). His death is a gift that undoes this 
contortion and reveals the man he was born to be: he ‘[d]eserved yet an end 
whose ev’ry part / Should speak the wondrous softness of his heart’ (19— 
20). At the same time, this opening (‘the last act ... spectators vain, / ... the 
prince whom they applaud’; 9-10) recalls Marvell’s depiction of the 
execution of Charles I as a theatrical event in the ‘Ode’ (‘the royal actor’ 
(53), ‘tragic scaffold’ (54), ‘clap their bloody hands’ (56)) and distances 


Cromwell’s death from it. As ‘Heaven’s favourite’ (157), he has earned a 
quieter and more private end. 

Yet Providence is also oddly passive: it ‘in itself (the glass where all 
appears) / Had seen the period of his golden years’ (3-4). Despite its 
affection for Cromwell, it agrees to abide by the predetermined limits it had 
already set. Like God the Father in Paradise Lost, it is a constitutional 
entity that works within the laws it established rather than exercising the 
arbitrary wilfulness characteristic of a tyrant. Cromwell followed suit: ‘For 
he no duty by his height excused, / Nor though a prince, to be a man 
refused’ (83-4). His virtù was sufficient to exempt him from grieving for 
the death of his daughter Eliza. He could have dismissed this private woe. 
But he allowed himself to be governed by his humanity and paternal 
affection: although ‘in himself so oft immortal tried, / Yet in compassion of 
another died’ (87-8). Rather than remain above human limitations, he 
allowed himself to die. 

By emphasizing Cromwell’s relationship with Eliza, Marvell restores the 
vulnerability to love that the ‘Horatian Ode’ had excised. The powerful 
attraction that he used to justify Villiers’ attention to his lover returns as the 
unique bond between father and daughter. In the earlier elegy, she is ‘[t]he 
matchless Chlora whose pure fires did warm / His soul and only could his 
passions charm’ (69-70). Their love is elemental and beyond volitional 
control; we would have better luck convincing an ‘am’rous magnet’ to stop 
loving ‘the north’ or ‘twining vines’ to stop kissing ‘tall elms’ than keeping 
Villiers and Chlora apart (72, 73). In the later poem, Cromwell was so 
‘taken with [Eliza’s] charms’ from her infancy that he would ‘slacken the 
vigour of his muscles strong’ to carry her, a sign of his later willingness to 
weaken himself to grieve at her loss (31, 34). He would ‘[t]hen to the 
mother’s breast her softly move, / Which while she drained of milk, she 
filled with love’ (35-6). Given the general absence of Elizabeth Cromwell 
in the poem—Oliver’s wife and Eliza’s mother—and the circular union 
between father and daughter, this maternal breast seems almost to be 
Cromwell’s. Eliza’s growing virtue and beauty redouble the bond between 
the two: 


When she with smiles serene and words discreet 
His hidden soul at every turn could meet; 

Then might y’ha’ daily his affection spied, 
Doubling that knot which destiny had tied. 


While they by sense, not knowing, comprehend 
How on each other both their fates depend. 
(41-6) 


Marvell continues to elaborate on the strength of their union with a series of 
images: she is ‘the flow’r with’ring’, while he is ‘[t]he sad root [that] pines’ 
(55-6); they are an inversion of the Nisus and Scylla story recounted by 
Ovid, one where there is no male lover to undermine the daughter’s filial 
loyalty; they are a pair of ‘polished mirrors’ reflecting one another (73). 
Intent on describing an intimacy powerful enough to explain Cromwell’s 
death, Marvell ends up making it claustrophobic and nearly incestuous. Not 
only is his wife missing, but so is the father of his grandchildren; for a time, 
Oliver, Eliza, and her children seem to be the only members of the 
Cromwell family. The powerful affections of the puritan household collapse 
into narcissism. 

In the Villiers elegy, the Duchess of Richmond and Chlora are a divided 
image of Andromache trying to keep Hector from returning to the front 
lines in book 6 of the Miad. The ‘safe battlements of Richmond’s bow’rs’ 
become another Troy as the speaker warns the Duchess, ‘Fair Richmond 
hold thy brother or he goes’. But he does go: 


So Hector issuing from the Trojan wall, 
The sad Iliads to the gods did call 
With hands displayed and with dishevelled hair 
That they the empire in his life would spare. 
(97-100) 


Marvell returns to Hector’s departure from his family to fashion Cromwell’s 
relationship to Eliza. At first, as an infant in her father’s ‘mighty arms’, she 
is like Astyanax taken up in Hector’s arms. But the parallels quickly 
become confused. Andromache implores Hector to stay because he has 
become her whole world, not just her husband but the replacement for the 
father, mother, and brothers she has lost. Cromwell and Eliza are everything 
to one another; they are both Andromache and Hector. So echoing his 
earlier elegy, Marvell warns Eliza’s children: ‘Hold fast, dear infants, hold 
them both or none! / This will not stay when once the other’s gone’ (‘A 
Poem upon the Death of his Late Highness’, 51—2). 

Comparing Cromwell to Hector, the last credible defender of a doomed 
civilization, has ominous implications, and anxiety about his loss builds 


during the course of the poem. It begins by emphasizing Providence’s 
careful control of events, and it repeatedly insists that nothing ill has 
happened to Cromwell. He hardly notices his own death: ‘He unconcerned 
the dreadful passage crossed; / But oh what pangs that death did Nature 
cost!’ (111-12); ‘He without noise still travelled to his end, / As silent suns 
to meet the night descend’ (135-6); ‘Here ended all his mortal toils: he laid 
/ And slept in peace under the laurel shade’ (155-6). But he was the 
microcosm that held the macrocosm together. With his loss, the world 
crumbles: 


Valour, Religion, Friendship, Prudence died 
At once with him, and all that’s good beside; 
And we Death’s refuse, Nature’s dregs, confined 
To loathsome life, alas! are left behind. 
(227-30) 


Shifting from nature to politics, Marvell writes himself into the poem— 
much as he did in the Villiers elegy—as a witness to the power and virtue 
with which Cromwell governed: ‘Where we (so once we used) shall now no 
more, / To fetch day, press about his chamber door’ (231-2). But the 
chamber is now empty: ‘No more shall [we] hear that powerful language 
charm, / Whose force oft spared the labour of his arms’ (237-8). This 
passage gives way to the sudden declaration, ‘I saw him dead’, which 
positions Marvell politically and asserts his proximity to Cromwellian 
power. But it also reiterates the inescapable truth of his absence; without his 
governing soul, even his nearly immortal body (‘exactly mixed’; 130) 
decays: ‘All withered, all discoloured, pale and wan, / How much another 
thing, no more that man?’ (253-4). This description recalls the ghost of 
Hector, who appears to Aeneas in a dream as the ruin of his heroic self in 
book 2 of the Aeneid and warns him to flee the doomed city. 

Marvell offers a brief respite from this disturbing vision by suggesting 
that Cromwell ‘will live again’ (260). But neither the hope of resurrection, 
the memory of his heroism, nor the beauty of his apotheosis (‘in seas of 
bliss, / Plunging doth bathe’; 289-90) provide much consolation for his 
loss. He reverses the movement that we normally expect in elegy and pilots 
us toward a renewed sense of grief and dislocation. This effect becomes 
especially clear in contrast to Lycidas, the influence of which reverberates 


throughout Marvell’s poetry.” In Milton’s elegy, the heavenly apotheosis at 


the end consoles the living. The vision of Lycidas ‘mounted high’ lifts and 
restores ‘the uncouth swain’, who can then set aside his elegiac song and 


move on ‘to fresh woods, and pastures new’.*> In Marvell’s elegy, there is 
no such correlation between heavenly and earthly events. The vision of the 
apotheosized Cromwell leaves us bereft and impaired: 


For we, since thou art gone, with heavy doom 
Wander like ghosts about the lovéd tomb; 
And lost in tears, have neither sight nor mind 
To guide us upward through this region blind. 
Since thou art gone, who best that way couldst teach, 
Only our signs, perhaps, may thither reach. 
(299-304) 


The elegiac repetition ‘since thou art gone’ echoes the lines in Lycidas, ‘But 
O the heavy change, now thou art gone, / Now thou art gone, and never 


must return!’.?° But Milton begins with this sense of loss and leads us away 
from it. Marvell makes it the penultimate moment of his poem. 

The conclusion of the Cromwell elegy follows the same pattern as the 
Hastings elegy, in which the focus shifts from the apotheosis of the 
deceased to the disconsolate survivors. After Hastings is beautifully 
ensconced in heaven, Marvell turns to the limitations of medicine and its 
practitioners: ‘And Aesculapius, who, ashamed and stern, / Himself at once 
condemneth, and Mayerne’ (47-8). After Cromwell’s apotheosis leaves us 
unable to guide ourselves, he turns with the same coordinating conjunction 
(‘and’) to his successor as Lord Protector, his son Richard: 


And Richard yet, where his great parent led, 
Beats on the rugged track: he, virtue dead, 
Revives, and by his milder beams assures; 
And yet how much of them his grief obscures. 
(305-8) 


Marvell offers Richard as the only hope for restoring the broken link 
between heaven and those of us ‘left behind’ and for averting the 
dissolution of the Commonwealth. His best argument for Richard is that he 
alone has the determination and fortitude to follow his father’s path—both 
developmentally and politically. There is nothing ‘tacked on’ about this 


ending.*’ The last third of the poem builds toward it as Marvell tries to 
channel grief and uncertainty into political obedience. As the Protectorate 


faltered, he may have heard the ghost of Hector warning him away from the 
failed cause and so refrained from publishing this ambitious poem. The gulf 
between the living and the dead is one of the distinctive features of 
Marvellian elegy: the dead are secure, while the living are left to make their 
way in a volatile world. 
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CHAPTER 24 


THE POST-MACHIAVELLIAN POETRY 
OF ‘AN HORATIAN ODE UPON 
CROMWELL’S RETURN FROM 

IRELAND’ 


ANNABEL BRETT 


INTRODUCTION 


‘AN Horatian Ode’ is often described as one of the greatest political poems 
in the English language. But the politics of the poem are notoriously hard to 
pin down. The poem is an ode upon Cromwell (or at least, upon his 
victorious return), but is not an ode to Cromwell, at least not in the sense of 
unambiguously singing his praises. It contains a sympathetic portrait of the 
late king on the scaffold, but, while it admires his virtue in death, it says 
nothing about his actions in life. In the corner of its eye, the new republic 
arises, and yet the poem contrives to suggest a worry over its future even in 
its infancy. A rousing moment invokes ‘our Isle’ and its presumptive 
European sway. But this is only a penultimate moment, and even then tied 
to the fortunes of Cromwell, with whom the poem ends not as triumphant 
but as bound forever to the imperative of the sword. Unsurprisingly, 
therefore, ‘An Horatian Ode’ has generated different political readings, 
related to different ways of construing the political stance of Marvell 
himself at the time of writing—no easy matter when the poems themselves 


are central evidence. Notoriously, their probable chronological order 
compounds the problem, as the ode is framed by what seems to be clearly 
royalist verse beforehand and ‘Tom May’s Death’ shortly following, in 
which the republican poet is apparently roundly condemned. Accordingly, 
the Marvell of ‘An Horatian Ode’ has been read as both supportive and 
suspicious of Cromwell; as a royalist, as a republican, as a loyalist; as none 
of the above, and not the ‘real’ Marvell at all, in fact, but as a persona or 


voice in which he can address the complexity of political loyalty in 


changing times without defining any of his own.! 


In the second part of this chapter, I examine how Marvell handles the 
poem’s protagonists in turn. In the first part, I address the question of poetry 
itself. Recent scholarship has emphasized the extent to which the writing of 
poetry, and the figure of the poet implicit in that writing, had become 
political—a matter of allegiance—in Britain and Ireland both before and 
during the period of the Civil Wars.” The politics of poetry was enacted 
through literary allusion and alignment, through the appropriation and 
manipulation of forms and figures, and ‘An Horatian Ode’ can be read for 
its politics in this sense too. The strength of the poem, however, lies in its 
acknowledgement—more, its embrace—of change so radical that the old 
political framework no longer exists. This is the undisputed Machiavellian 
dimension of the poem: Cromwell as the ‘new prince’ who creates through 
destruction, defying conventional moral and political justice. But ‘An 
Horatian Ode’ implicitly confronts the effects of such change on the poetic 
as well as the political frame of reference. The politics of poetic allegiance 
had been premised on the importance of the past, both political and literary, 
for meaning in the present. In ‘An Horatian Ode’, the threads that bind 
present to past have been broken. Part of Marvell’s strategy is 
correspondingly to shake complacent readings of allusion and analogy; he 
makes the point by deliberately destabilizing the Caesar references.* The 
poem in its very conception, then, resists or at the very least complicates a 
reading that is political in the sense of allegiance, whether to king or to 
Commonwealth. In its place Marvell draws on the literary form of post- 
Machiavellian politics to essay a new political poetry, and a new political 
poet, for the new times. 


A POETRY OF THE MOMENT 


‘Inest rebus cunctis quidam velut orbis, &c. There is as it were a wheeling 
in all things’, began Marvell’s unlikely associate Marchamont Nedham in 
The Case of the Common-Wealth of England, Stated (1650), when he 
himself had wheeled about to write for the republic and not for the king.* In 
the background (‘&c.’) to his quotation from Tacitus lay the Roman 
author’s resistance to writing a history dominated entirely by the trope of 
decline. ‘Nor was everything better among our forebears, but our age too 
has produced much of excellence and arts for posterity to imitate’. 
Nedham’s Case of the Common-Wealth shares that muscular sense of 
contest with the past, concluding as it does with the ‘excellency of a Free- 
State above a Kingly Government’. It is this orientation to the future that, 
implicitly, saves Nedham from being numbered amongst ‘such partial Pen- 
men’ as Justus Lipsius, merely serving the times by writing in favour of 
hereditary monarchy. Nedham’s mention of the Flemish humanist in this 
context is particularly sharp, for he is otherwise much indebted to Lipsius’s 
Christian neo-Stoic articulation of the intersection between fate and 
politics.’ Fate is the obscure but ineluctable causal chain which gives to 
governments ‘their Revolutions and fatall Periods’; ‘Crowns are laid in 
dust, and their Glories buried in the grave of oblivion.’ But fate is also the 
working of divine providence: ‘it must needs be as much madnesse to strive 
against the stream, for the upholding of a power cast down by the Almighty, 
as it was for the old Sons of Earth to heap up Mountains against Heaven’.® 
Marvell’s Horatian ode, written in the same year, shares this conception 
of fatal time that has overturned the old political framework with its ancient 
order of justice and opened a new vista into the future.” It shares, too, the 
insistence, which is both neo-Stoic and Machiavellian, that the cosmic 
forces governing the action do not eliminate any space for human agency 
and human virtue, albeit they pose a problem about what is virtue when the 
old frame of reference is gone. |? Finally, “An Horatian Ode’, together with 
‘Tom May’s Death’, written later in 1650 (I assume Marvell’s authorship), 
share the specific and pressing concern over the agency and virtue of the 
writer, in this case the poet, in the face of revolutionary change. How can a 
poet write in some way ‘for’ the times without simply serving them? 


Nedham’s solution depends upon the publicness both of his discourse and 
of the virtue it is meant to inspire, as it persuades its readership to join its 
author ‘for’ the Commonwealth. Marvell’s ode was not published; nor does 
it try to persuade; nor is it ‘for’ the Commonwealth.'! But it nevertheless 
experiments in a new kind of poetry for the new times, and simultaneously 
in a different form of address to its reader. 

‘An Horatian Ode’ is, self-advertisingly, a poem of the moment, ‘now’ 
(2). But it begins by asserting that now is not the time for poetry—or at 
least, not for a certain kind of scholarly love poetry practised by young men 
‘in the shadows’ (3), the phrase recalling the classical vita umbratilis, the 
life of retirement or of the study as opposed to the world.!? If any such 
young man would seek to make his mark, he must now turn instead to 
action, that is, to war. With that word, ‘now’, Marvell invites—or compels 
—his readers into the time and the action of the poem. When is now, and 


why does it generate such an imperative?! A literal approach suggests that 
now is when Cromwell has come back from Ireland; but that does not 
answer the second question. ‘Removing from the wall / The corslet of the 
hall’ may recall the reaction of the men of Ariminum, the first town Caesar 


encounters after crossing the Rubicon, in Lucan’s Pharsalia.'* Lucan’s 
poem, in the original, in Thomas May’s translation, and possibly in other 
iterations as well, is clearly in the background to ‘An Horatian Ode’ at more 
than one point. Is Cromwell coming back from Ireland, then, a Caesar who 
threatens the republic?!’ The poem, as we shall see more fully later on, 
seems clearly to be concerned with the republican spectre of the great 
general away from Rome, who could yet turn upon the city. Or is the 
occasion rather the threat in Scotland that Cromwell, back from Ireland, 
must go to meet, with Charles II the Caesar-figure, about to cross the 
Rubicon into England?!° Perhaps, however, readers would be mistaken to 
gauge the moment in these terms. Perhaps it is neither of these things, 
remembering that in ‘Tom May’s Death’ the figure of Ben Jonson warns 
against ‘Romane-cast similitude’ as another form of time-serving (‘Most 
servile wit, and mercenary pen’; 40).!’ The Italian moralist Famiano Strada, 
in his history of the Low Countries translated by Sir Robert Stapylton and 
published by Humphrey Moseley in the same year of 1650, contemplates a 
description of himself as ‘a stranger to the Court and Camp, a man (as you 
may term me) of the shade’.'* Could Marvell be suggesting that now there 


is no court, with its links to the universities and its patronage of poets, camp 
is the only option for the ‘forward youth’? If this is so, then the framing 
‘now’ of the poem is not a tight Machiavellian occasione, but a more 
extended and indefinite time: the time after something that was. 

In either case, the poem is about action. The poetry of action (especially 
bellicose action) is epic poetry, and, as noticed earlier, there are clear 
recollections of Lucan’s civil war epic within the ode. But ‘An Horatian 
Ode’ is not itself an epic, for all its epic moments. Epic tracks the action 
itself; it sings of arms and the man; it is there in the battle with its 
protagonists. But such an identification of the writing with the action was 
an uneasy style for a post-Machiavellian poet. A complaint from another 
contemporary Italian writer, Virgilio Malvezzi in his Romulus translated by 
Henry Carey, second Earl of Monmouth, shows how the Machiavellian 
distinction between appearance and reality had problematized the genre: ‘to 
write of modern men is a troublesome businesse ... the actions of Princes 
have every other appearance, than that of truth; to relate them as they 


appear, partakes of the Epique strain; as they are, of the Satyricall’.!? Epic 
and satire were diametrically opposed literary and at the same time political 
choices, choices that Malvezzi refused to make in writing of princes. 
Instead, he turned in the Romulus to an ancient ‘Prince’ in order to essay a 
different kind of writing about action, a style of political reflection to which 
Marvell would also be indebted. We shall see in a moment how Malvezzi 
was aware that such a turn to antiquity dodged the thorny issue of truth. 

In his poems of 1650, ‘An Horatian Ode’ and ‘Tom May’s Death’, 
Marvell used contrasting sides of Horace and the Horatian legacy to explore 
the literary-political choices open to a poet in the face of modern times and 
the actions of modern princes. In the latter, he wrote a poem of Menippean 
satire in which was inset, through the figure of Ben Jonson, an impassioned 
vindication of the poet as a moral satirist in a Horatian mode.” ‘When the 
sword glitters o’er the judge’s head, / And fear hath coward churchmen 
silenced’ (“Tom May’s Death’, 63) (that is, when there is no impartial judge 
in either court of law or court of conscience), the poet takes that role upon 
himself, ‘arraigns successful crimes’ (70). In the face of reversionary or 
total change (‘when the wheel of empire whirleth back’; 67), this poet sings 
‘still’ of ‘ancient rights’—still in the sense of ‘yet’, but also ‘still’ in the 


sense of not moving with the times.”! The ‘stillness’ of this poetic voice 


copies the stillness of the rights themselves: justice requires temporal 
continuity, a cumulative sedimentation of right, and the poet supplies it, in a 
virtuous circle. But the poet of ‘An Horatian Ode’ is not a judge, and the 
moment of this poem is no time for justice: ‘Though Justice against Fate 
complain, / And plead the ancient rights in vain’ (37-8). Temporal 
continuity has been fundamentally broken, and with it the appropriateness 
of a satirical response. In this poem, Marvell turned to the lyric rather than 
the satirical Horace for a poetic response to Cromwell that would be 
political without either identification or opposition. 

Unlike epic, the voice of the poet in Horace’s odes has a distance from 
the action, albeit it also has—and precisely as a result—a tense and 
complicated relationship with it. The ‘moment’ of an ode is typically either 
before or after, a distance from which the poem reflects. Marvell’s ode upon 
Cromwell’s return, prosphonetikon in the classical terminology, is Horatian 
in this formal sense, even if (as in Horace himself) the manipulation of 
temporality within the poem itself undercuts the seemingly simple time of 
its occasion.” Its initial encouragement to active virtue is also Horatian, at 
least according to one strand of the contemporary reception of Horace. 
Marvell’s royalist contemporaries Mildmay Fane and Richard Fanshawe 
had turned to the imitation and translation of Horace’s odes for their 
moment of cessation, the lyric present.” But David Norbrook relates 
Marvell’s ‘anti-ode’ to a contemporary ‘anti-epode’ by the republican poet 
Henry Marten, who deliberately reversed the Horatian praise of retirement 
(beatus ille qui procul negotiis, ‘happy is he who far from affairs’) with a 
more martial ignavus ille qui sepultus ocio (‘slothful is he who buried in 
retirement’).** Marten’s language echoes Odes IV.9, parum sepulta distat 
ignavia/celata virtus (‘hidden virtue is little distant from buried sloth’), a 
phrase that formed the base text for one of the immensely popular 
Emblemata Horatiana by Otto van Veen, which Marvell could have seen 
either in one of the original Dutch editions (1607 and 1612) or possibly in 
the French appropriation by Marin de Gomberville published as La doctrine 
des moeurs at Paris in 1646.7 In the original editions, the eighth emblem, 
with the tag virtus in actione consistit (‘virtue consists in action’), contains 
both visual and textual references to the shadowy life of ignavia (sloth) and 
its unused weapons. De Gomberville’s accompanying poem insists that ‘il 
faut agir incessament’, ‘one must act unceasingly’. 


Odes IV.9 casts the poet as the singer, the immortalizer, of active virtue. 
Despite this opening, however, Marvell’s Horatian voice is not centrally the 
panegyric of Odes IV. Marvell recovered and juxtaposed with it the Horace 
of Odes III, the Horace of recent conflict, whose Augustan writing 
negotiated the boundary between lyric and epic, and between lyric and 


history, precisely as it negotiated the still-present past of civil war.7° Such 
an undertaking was fraught with political and poetic danger. For to write 


history, in both the classical and the Renaissance paradigm, was to make 


moral judgements upon the actions and their agents: to praise or blame.” 


The fugue of history into epic within the frame of a lyric ode was one way 
in which the poet could address history while avoiding direct judgement 
upon it, a task facilitated by the cosmic dimension of epic action: ‘’Tis 
madness to resist or blame / The force of angry heaven’s flame’ (25-6). But 
Marvell refused to collapse his poem into this dimension, implicitly 
suggesting that to do so would be to avoid, too easily, the harder and more 
virtuous task of addressing the action at the individual human level: ‘And, if 
we would speak true, / Much to the man is due’ (27-8).°° ‘Speaking true’ is 
the virtue of the historian—but with it returns the problem of moral 
judgement. On my reading, such judgement is not entirely displaced in the 
‘Ode’: it does praise Cromwell, and that praise cannot be read as satirical.7° 
But praise is not the dominant mode of the poem; moral judgement is 
subordinated to a kind of political reflection, the poetry of which allowed 
Marvell a voice distinct from satire, from epic, and from panegyric. 
Commentators have remarked upon the presence of the late-Renaissance 
political idiom that we know as ‘Tacitism’ or, more broadly, as ‘reason of 
state’, in Marvell’s poetry around the time of ‘An Horatian Ode’: ‘a new 
register for a new age’, as Nigel Smith puts it.3? Marvell’s contribution to 
Lachrymae Musarum shows his familiarity with this discourse, which was 
also a key resource for Marchamont Nedham in The Case of the Common- 
Wealth. Nedham’s references there, however, are almost entirely to the 
Latin academic version of the discourse, with German authors 
predominating, whereas a royalist description of Marvell in 1656 has him 
instead as a ‘notable English /talo-Machavillian’ (my emphasis).*! That 
might mean nothing—the ‘Italo’ may simply be tautologous—but it might 
also serve to place Marvell rather more alongside the kind of library of this 
literature that Hobbes may have been responsible for acquiring for William 


Cavendish in the 1620s, in which Italian works predominate, along with 


French and Spanish Tacitist productions.** The key figure in the 
development of this mode was the Flemish humanist Justus Lipsius, editor 
of Tacitus and author of the neo-Stoic dialogue De constantia (1584). The 
subject of his 1589 Politica was the complicated intersection between moral 
virtue and the politics of power; but as important as the substance was the 
Senecan, ‘hopping’ style, marked by extreme concision (‘laconic’), 
aphorism, asyndeton, and antithesis. Together with Giovanni Botero’s Della 
ragion di stato of the same year, Lipsius’s work gave rise to a new kind of 
political theory (although the word is inexact for a way of thinking that was 
deliberately oriented towards the particular rather than the universal) and a 
new kind of political literature, both anti-Machiavellian and profoundly 
indebted to Machiavelli at the same time. In its most debased form, the 
genre became little more than collections of ‘politic’ aphorisms with 
illustrative excerpts from history, allowing the writer to present himself as 


an acute political analyst while in fact offering nothing new at all.°> In the 
hands of its more philosophical exponents, however, it represented a literary 
style that was at the same time a way of understanding the political world 


and of acting within it.** 


Central to that way of understanding and of writing was history, 
especially the histories of Tacitus. As Sir Francis Bacon put it, 


the forme of writing which best agrees with so variable and universall an Argument (as is the 
handling of negociations and scatter’d Occasions) that would be of all others the fittest 
which Machiavel made choice of, for the handling of matters of Policy and Government, 
namely by Observations or Discourses as they term them, upon Histories and Examples. For 


knowledge drawn freshly and, as it were in our view, out of Particulars, knowes the way best 
Be 


to Particulars again. 
Bacon was here handling the private part of ‘civil knowledge’, being 
‘Architect of’ or ‘Politique for his owne Fortune’, for which he 
recommended ‘Histories of lives’ over ‘Histories of Times’. The modern 
author who had made that genre peculiarly his own was the Virgilio 
Malvezzi whose life of Romulus we have already encountered, an author 
very current in the England of the 1640s. His Discourses upon Cornelius 
Tacitus, translated by Sir Richard Baker and first published in 1642, was 
dedicated by the publisher Richard Whitaker to William Fiennes, Viscount 
Say, as ‘a faithfull Counsellour to the King, and a loving Patriot to your 
Countrey’. The ambivalence of that characterization vis-a-vis the king is 


reflected in the attraction Malvezzi held for Henry Parker, Say’s nephew.*° 
But the aristocratic Bolognese marchese, the self-confessed italiano 
spagnolato who resided at the court of Philip IV in Madrid between 1636 
and 1645, appealed equally to those of royalist sympathies. The 1648 
edition of Monmouth’s translation of Romulus was prefaced by verses from 
Robert Stapylton, Thomas Carew, John Suckling, and William Davenant; 
two of Malvezzi’s letters were translated and published in 1651 as Stoa 
triumphans by Thomas Powell, a close friend of the poet Henry Vaughan.’ i 

Malvezzi’s studies in Tacitist political reflection were attractive, then, to 
a range of political sympathies in the England of the Civil Wars. But as a 
literary stylist he was at the same time, Europe-wide, the most celebrated 
example of the Senecan stilo laconico or concettoso.*® The concetto, the 
aim and mark of poetic acutezza, is ‘not the result of logic (reason) but 
rather of ingenuity (ingegno), an aesthetic faculty which draws things 
together in a new and surprising way’.°’ Translated to Spain, the poetics of 
agudeza and the concepto flourished within the elite Spanish literary- 
political circle that the Count-Duke Olivares had cultivated before his fall in 
1643, into which Malvezzi was welcomed with open arms. Balthasar 
Gracian’s treatise of contemporary poetics, first published as Arte de 
ingenio, Tratado de la agudeza in 1642 and substantially expanded and 
reworked as Agudeza y arte de ingenio in 1648, mentions his Romulus and 
Tarquin as surpassing many poems in profundity, concision, and sentencia, 
pithy philosophical commentary or reflection.*° But as this appreciation, 
suggests, Gracian did not limit his analysis of poetic agudeza to the literary 
form of poetry. He also explored the modern political-historical literature in 
the same terms, singling out Botero in particular for his judicious 
assessments, in which there is both a ‘profound judgement’ (juycio) and a 
‘hidden’ critical verdict (censura).*| The art of sentencia, by contrast, 
involves juycio but not censura. Nevertheless, its agudeza still lies in its 
relation to the ‘occasion’, so that it is not a mere generality but comments 
on a ‘rare contingency’ of events.*” 

If, as Nigel Smith has suggested is possible, Marvell spent an extended 
period of time in Madrid in 1646-7, perhaps with access to the court, this is 
the literary and political milieu into which he would have been plunged.** If 
so, he may well have become familiar not only with Tacitist reason of state 
in substance but with this kind of poetic understanding of its particular 


acutezza.“* ‘An Horatian Ode’ is structurally like one of Malvezzi’s 


historico-political ‘Lives’ in its alternating sequence of biographical 
narrative and aphoristic, ‘sententious’ reflection.“ But it is also alike in the 
implicit dilemmas of writing for modern times. The Ritratto di un privato 
politico christianissimo, published in English as The pourtract of the 
politicke Christian-Favourite in London in 1647, was Malvezzi’s sole ‘life’ 
of a very modern man, the Count-Duke Olivares. In the anonymous 
translation, the spiky opening worries at the reader’s perception of interest 
and flattery in one who declares to ‘have writ for truths sake’.*° Malvezzi 
employed the same literary form in writing both of Romulus and of 
Olivares; but it was not the same literary solution, for the Pourtract makes 
clear that truth is not at issue in writing of ancient subjects. At that distance 
of time, the truth is lost, and accordingly all the premium is upon the 
artistry of the writer.*7 With the modern as opposed to the ancient subject, 


however, Malvezzi’s style was a way of writing truly without the necessity 


of censura.’ 


Whether or not Marvell was distinctively indebted to this Italo-Spanish 
iteration of literary and political Tacitism, in ‘An Horatian Ode’ he 
accommodated the ‘politic’ mode of writerly distance to that of Horace in 
the Odes. The enterprise may have been facilitated by the degree to which 
Horace’s lyric voice had already been assimilated to the style. A favourite of 
Gracian (‘el sentencioso Oracio’), his odes had, as the Emblemata 
Horatiana and other such productions demonstrate, become repositories of 
portable moral and political sententiae for writers and artists all over 
Europe. Marvell reversed the process in an almost exaggerated fashion to 
create a modern Horatian ode that is far more ‘politic’, and far more 
‘sententious’, than any of the originals, using the short lines for aphorism 
and the couplet for antithesis: ‘For ’tis all one to courage high / The 
emulous or enemy / And with such to inclose / Is more than to oppose’(19— 
20);*° ‘But these do hold or break / As men are strong or weak’ (40);°° ‘So 
much one man can do / That does both act and know’ (75-6);°! ‘How fit he 
is to sway / That can so well obey’ (83-4);>? and finally, ‘The same arts that 
did gain / A power, must it maintain’(119-20).°* Most, although not all, of 
these sententiae would have been familiar to any reader of the new political 
literature. But their familiarity is both highlighted and belied by the 
extraordinary individual history from which, in the poem, they are elicited 


and on which they comment. In Malvezzi’s artful creations, the brief stubs 
of ‘life’ are no more than a vehicle for the ‘political considerations’. 
Marvell’s narrative ode, by contrast, tells the action in all its dazzling force, 
such that the life eclipses the maxims. Here is where the epic notes sound so 
powerfully within the lyric frame, the poetry of thrilling events outrunning 
the poetry of the political sententia until they finally fall together in the last 
two lines. 


ACTION: LIFE 


The action of the poem centres on three figures, portrayed with diminishing 
intensity: Cromwell, Charles, and the republic. The fatal relationship 
between Cromwell and Charles that governs the opening stages of the poem 
is succeeded by the equally destiny-charged relationship between Cromwell 
and the republic. Corresponding to this succession, the movement of the 
poem is first a homing-in, closer and closer, until it reaches the point of 
Charles’s head. From there, from that head, the poem moves outward across 
the entire range of Europe. In the first movement, Cromwell is the active 
force, running Charles to ground. In the second, Cromwell is the agent of 
the republic, the falcon to the falconer. But the poem’s gaze remains still 
fixed on the falcon, following him in the end out of sight. 

If ‘An Horatian Ode’ is about action, Cromwell is the man of action. He 
is so active that he does not follow, but rather drives, his own fate: ‘through 
advent’rous war / Urgéd his active star’ (11-12); so active that he is 
‘restless’, he ‘could not cease’. The characterization echoes Lucan’s initial 
description of Julius Caesar in book I of the Pharsalia, possessed of a virtue 
nescia ... stare loco, ‘restless valour’ in May’s translation.** Again like 
Lucan’s Caesar, he is compared to lightning in both swiftness and 
destructive potential. But as the poem continues, Cromwell becomes a 
natural force himself, with the law of nature that Marvell offers as a 
comment on the displacement of the king: ‘Nature that hateth emptiness, / 
Allows of penetration less: / And therefore must make room / Where greater 
spirits come’(41-4). This Baconian-style aphorism of natural science is 
inserted into the suite of political aphorisms without any change of poetic 
tone. With Cromwell, maxims of policy and laws of nature are on the same 


level, just as ‘greater spirit’ is both a natural and a moral-political 
phenomenon. But the same complex of ‘natural scientific’ reasoning 
suggests that, although the impossibility of two bodies simultaneously 
occupying the same place is contained within nature, nevertheless the 
advent of the ‘greater spirit’ coerces nature into yielding place. Cromwell is 
at once contained within the natural order and a pressure upon it, straining 
not only political but natural science. Emblematic for this pressure, his 


lightning bolt strikes ‘Caesar’s head’ through its crown of laurel.°? The 
fluidity of the ‘Caesar’ figure, the fact that both Charles and Cromwell are, 
implicitly, Caesar, is, as we have seen, entirely consistent with Marvell’s 
revolutionary poetry: the time for stable simile is past. The lightning then 
fuses with ‘angry heaven’s flame’ as the figure of Cromwell moves through 
the political, the natural, the preternatural and the supernatural, folding the 
different orders within himself.’ 

As we have also seen, however, the poem sets itself to address Cromwell 
at the level of the human, ‘the man’ and his virtue, a level which parallels in 
human terms the opening image of lightning bursting through a cloud. From 
a ‘private’, enclosed existence, ‘reserved and austere’ both in person and in 
his life, Cromwell ‘Could by industrious valour climb / To ruin the great 
work of time’ (29-32). Industria and valore are two key Machiavellian 
virtues, embodying the kind of enterprise needed to take on fortune and 
win; aS commentators have remarked, ‘climb’ is more ambivalent, 


suggesting the republican vice of ambition.’ But he is not portrayed as 
standing triumphant atop the ruins of the past. ‘Industrious’, in addition to 
its Machiavellian overtones, was also a word of moral, religious, and 
economic praise in early seventeenth-century England, especially 


associated with the Dutch, and was the opposite of sloth. Cromwell is 
depicted engaging in an industrial process, casting: ‘And cast the kingdoms 
old / Into another mould’ (35-6). He is, then, a very modern, northern, 
Protestant incarnation of the classic Machiavellian hero: not just active, but 
a maker, both of a new form of state and, with that, of a new political time. 
He is himself a poietic figure, a poet of history; Marvell’s poetry melds 
itself to Cromwell’s.°” 

Despite this particular form of industry, however, Cromwell’s primary 
art is war, practised as an art of hunting. At the end of the poem, Cromwell 
is ‘the English hunter’ who will pursue ‘the Caledonian deer’ with his 


hounds. But long before any mention of the Scottish campaign, he has been 
pictured hunting Charles to the death. He hunts him on the battlefield: 
‘What field of all the civil wars / Where his were not the greatest scars?’ 
(45-6). But he hunts him ‘with wiser art’, with a net, from Hampton Court: 
‘That Charles himself might chase’—inducing Charles to hunt himself —to 
Carisbrooke Castle (73—80) Cromwell, scarring on the battlefield, laying his 
snare at Hampton Court, is the lion and the fox of Machiavelli’s The prince, 
using force and fraud, vis et dolus, the animal means that Machiavelli 
recommends to his prince where laws are useless. In the end he is pictured 
as a pure force of nature, the falcon, the killing bird that the republic flies 
against its enemies. Like the Machiavellian prince, however, Cromwell 
does not kill all of his prey: ‘And now the Irish are ashamed / To see 
themselves in one year tamed’(73-4). He is capable of exhibiting— 
genuinely, not just in appearance—the classic moral and political virtues, 
and thus being worthy of conventional moral praise; the Irish have, ‘though 
overcome, confessed / How good he is, how just, / And fit for highest trust’ 
(78—80). He has, in short, the metamorphic nature of the centaur who taught 
Achilles in Machiavelli’s account: half-man, half-beast, yet again sliding 
between the political and the natural. 

While Cromwell is ‘active’, the hunter, Charles is hunted, passive; 
where Cromwell is both human and animal, Charles is portrayed in purely 
human terms. This allows Marvell to present him as a tragic figure, ‘borne’ 
from Carisbrooke to the scaffold as the stage upon which he will play his 
last scene. Marvell stresses the theatrical nature of the tableau by 
surrounding it with ‘armed bands’ which ‘Did clap their bloody hands’ (55— 
6). In depicting the scaffold as a stage, he was deploying a metaphor so 
familiar that it was in fact part of the reality of the scene as understood by 
the participants. The obvious precursor to the death of Charles was the 
execution of his grandmother Mary, Queen of Scots, at Fotheringhay in 
1587, contemporary accounts and engravings of which clearly present the 
occasion as staged, on both sides. The drama of Mary Stuart had, moreover, 
been fully elaborated as a tragedy in the Catholic world from the moment of 
her death. Commentators have noticed the journalistic element of reportage 
of the ‘scene’ in Marvell’s poem: Charles’s warning not to touch the axe, 
reflected in ‘But with his keener eye / The axe’s edge did try’ (59-60).°! 
Literary portrayals of the death of Mary similarly use details from historical 
reports to add texture and frisson to the grand narrative. Lope de Vega’s 


verse history, Corona tragica of 1627, for example, has Maria warning the 


executioner to lay no hand upon her, but only the sword.®? The account in 
Charles Regnault’s 1639 tragedy Marie Stuard is, by contrast with Lope’s 
psychological acuity and tension, merely sensational. But what the 
comparison with the play brings out is that the report of Charles’s death is 
also reportage in a different sense: it is a messenger speech, dramatically 
necessary because the death of the royal person happens off-stage. For a 
short space, the poet of ‘An Horatian Ode’ inhabits the persona and ethos of 
the messenger, someone whose detailed and sympathetic account of a hero’s 
noble death is psychologically needed by its hearers, and who thereby 
becomes, himself, a sympathetic figure. It does not follow from there, 
however, that Marvell’s political sympathies are royalist. In political terms, 
Charles is nothing but a head: ‘Caesar’s head’ which is the trophy of 
Cromwell’s hunt, the “bleeding head’ that lies at the foundation of the new 
republic. But with his manner of death, he pushes a wedge between that 
Janus-faced political head and his own, part of his body, which he himself 
lays down as if to sleep. The emotional delicacy of his ‘comely head’, and 
the sympathy and pity it evokes, represent a necessary moment of catharsis 
between the brutal political events.* The ‘king’s two heads’ are key to the 
way in which Marvell encourages his readers to come to terms with the past 
and look forward to the future. 

‘This was that memorable hour, / Which first assured the forcéd pow’r’ 
(65-6). John Wallace’s pioneering study, Destiny his choice, connected ‘the 
forced pow’r’ with the debate over the legitimacy of de facto power that 
was raging at the time: Anthony Ascham’s 1649 Of the Confusions and 


Revolutions of Government, and many more.® But these works concern the 
question of allegiance, whereas Marvell’s poem does not. This is not about 
whether it is necessary in conscience, safe in conscience, or even prudent to 
obey the new power in the land. ‘Assured’ is in the past historic; it has 
happened. True to his ‘politic’ mode, rather than presenting de facto power 
as a dilemma for subjects/readers, Marvell offers them instead a way of 
understanding it. The blood of the king is the genesis of a new state: ‘So 
when they did design / The Capitol’s first line, / A bleeding head where they 
begun, / Did fright the architects to run: / And yet in that the State / Foresaw 
its happy fate’ (67-72). The explicit Roman parallel that he offers (with a 
bit of manipulation®’) is a reassurance to readers: it evokes, beyond its own 


reference, the founding of Rome by Romulus, whom everyone knows killed 
his own brother to do so. But ‘The Capitol’s first line’ is also the first line of 
a new turn in the poem, a series of allusions through which Marvell 
constructs a modern Capitol, a post-revolutionary political world in which 
the Roman references, unlike those to ‘Caesar’ in the first part of the poem, 
are apparently stable. Does this fall foul of the strictures of the subsequent 
‘Tom May’s Death’ against facile Roman exemplarity as both bad poetry 
and bad history? It is worth noticing that in his ‘portrait’ of Olivares, 
Malvezzi offered an extended argument to very similar effect, explicitly 
against Machiavelli’s exemplary use of ancient history. ‘Moderne states’, 
the resulting ‘maxim’ ran, ‘are not now to be ruled, after the manner of the 
old Romanes’.®® I think that both ‘An Horatian Ode’ and ‘Tom May’s 
Death’ share a conception of poetic integrity that demands the poet address 
the specificity of the times. But the Roman exemplarity of the later stages 
of ‘An Horatian Ode’ escapes servility because the new Capitol is not 
assumed as historically present but cast into the future. The poet foresees it, 
just as the Roman state ‘foresaw’. 

Here, in this projection of future greatness, Marvell aligns his poietic 
force with that of the state, not Cromwell, underlining the caesura of the 
king’s execution. After the ‘memorable hour’, Cromwell’s position has 
changed. He is no longer the sole agent, but an agent of the republic. The 
republic is, however, the least defined presence of the poem. She is 
personified, but we never see her as a whole. We see parts of her, but only 
in relation to Cromwell (the ‘Republic’s hand’, ‘the Commons’ feet’, ‘the 
public’s skirt’). The impression is of something too big to see—but also of 
something hard to see. Marvell turns in the end to a more concrete image: 
Cromwell the falcon, still a hunter but now himself a tool of the falconer’s 
‘wiser art’. For a young republic, falconry is a challenging art, however; 
and the poem again supplies no colour, no definition, to the falconer which 
might make its artistry a more convincing proposition. Marvell’s 
description of Cromwell as ‘Nor yet grown stiffer with command, / But still 
in the Republic’s hand’, expresses the same caution (81-2). In the 
background to his words lies the classic republican problem of the great 
man. Because of his eminence, he threatens to unbalance the internal order 
of the state; in that sense, it is safer if he is away from home, fighting the 
republic’s enemies abroad. But give him an army and he can come back 
with it against his own city. Malvezzi’s Considerations upon the lives of 


Alcibiades and Coriolanus, translated by Robert Gentilis and published by 
Moseley in 1650, is on just this theme: Alcibiades against Athens, 
Coriolanus against Rome.” The difference from these is that England’s 
‘great man problem’ is simultaneous with the existence of the republic 
itself; more, the republic only exists because of him. Marvell’s reserve on 
this point communicates an awareness to his readers of just how big a 
problem this may turn out to be. 

To what extent, then, can we think of Marvell as a republican in ‘An 
Horatian Ode’? The ‘considered’ dimension to his handling of the 
relationship between Cromwell and the republic tends to make the latter a 
political agent like any other, which must command potentially disruptive 
forces. And yet it is difficult to deny at least a degree of alignment between 
the poet and the young state. The most striking identification, however, 
comes not with the republic but with ‘our Isle’, in the penultimate turn of 
the poem: ‘What may not then our Isle presume / While Victory his crest 
does plume?’ (97-8). The address to the reader that had been implicit in the 
‘now’ of the opening is now explicit: our isle, our now—our moment. It 
heralds a geopolitical turn in the poem and in the action, as the theatre of 
war opens up, stretching south into France and Italy and all the monarchies 
of Europe, north into Scotland.’! These are the further, and greater, 
campaigns that await the ‘forward youth’. The Roman references pile up: 
Cromwell as a Caesar to Gaul, as a Hannibal to Italy (Italy, not Rome: 
Hannibal conquered Italy, but did not defeat Rome); he will go forth again 
to conquer the painted Picts of Caledonia, not the Scots of Scotland.’* This 
new theatre is the theatre of Horace’s original Roman odes, with their 
sweep of distant lands emphasizing the greatness of their subjects. But it is 
striking that the Roman turn comes only after Cromwell’s return from 
Ireland, in which he conquers ‘the Irish’, not a Latinized Hibernia. It is the 
victory over the Irish that has transformed the global landscape into a neo- 
Roman English empire. And at the centre of the theatre, the most dimly 
outlined figure of all, sketched only through Cromwell’s return to it and 
departing from it, is the imperial city of London, the new Rome. 

It is here, implicitly, that the poet sits, expectantly awaiting a 
transformation of his own role from the poet of Horace’s Odes I-III to that 
of Odes IV, which he has already anticipated. And yet it does not go quite 
like that in the end. After the enthusiastic vista of Roman triumph, the gaze 


of the poem narrows from the grand sweep of Europe to one man and his 
sword, as the poem turns finally to address Cromwell directly. Here, in the 
end, he is no longer a figure—the bird of prey morphing into the classic 
general with a plumed helmet—but the lonely human child of two inhuman 
parents, war and fortune, with no choice other than to ‘march indefatigably 
on’, with ‘sword erect’. For ‘The same arts that did gain / A Pow’r, must it 
maintain’. Marvell saves for the very end the most celebrated of all his 
politic maxims. It appeared at the end of book 2, chapter 5 of Lipsius’s 
Politica, the subject of which is initia principatuum, the ‘beginnings of 
princely states’. Nedham in Mercurius Politicus of 11 June 1650 
characterized Cromwell as ‘the only Novus Princeps that ever I met with in 


all the confines of History’.’> Marvell’s use of this particular aphorism to 
govern his poem retrospectively establishes his subject as such, 
accentuating the tension already felt in the handling of relations between the 
republic and its servant. 

In the Tacitist political literature, following Lipsius, Sallust’s sententia 
was used for a contrast between the mildness of the just prince and the 


oppressive cruelty of the tyrant.’* By contrast, as Nigel Smith notes, the 
gain/maintain rhyme had precedents in Shakespeare and Charles Aleyn, 
both of whom played with the maxim by turning it to foul means not fair 
(violent usurpation and dissimulation, respectively). Marvell may be 
indebted to them for the rhyme, but his ‘sword erect’ is not vulgarly or 
cynically Machiavellian in this sense. Neither, however, is it the virtuous 
policy of the Tacitists. A closer parallel might be the more sophisticated 
Machiavellianism of Antony Ascham’s reflections upon necessity in Of the 
Confusions and Revolutions of Governments, addressing the aftermath of 
Civil War: ‘ ... though the Usurper thought not of establishing himselfe in 
an absolute Jurisdiction, yet at the last he will find himselfe oblig’d to 
secure his conquest by the same meanes he obtained it.’ Even here, 
however, Ascham feels the need to expand upon the maxim to assert the 
justice of the ensuing harshness, encouragingly quoting Dido in the Aeneid 
just as Machiavelli had done to argue that cruelty is sometimes more 
virtuous than seeming clemency.’° Marvell’s masterstroke, at once literary 
and politic, is instead to allow the sententia to stand by itself. The 
incompleteness of its sense merges with the unfinished business of the 
sword to deny the reader, at the end, a closure either moral or historical. The 


solidarity of ‘our Isle’, the reassurance of the Roman past and projected 
future, in short, the collective, public dimension of moral and political 
judgement so central to Nedham’s republican endeavour, are defied in 
Marvell’s final refusal to supply any himself. In this ultimate example of 
commenting without judgement, the poem leaves its reader, just as it leaves 
its subject, alone in the unique singularity of the present moment. 
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5 Tacitus, Annals, III.55: ‘nisi forte rebus cunctis inest quidam velut orbis, ut quem ad modum 
temporum vices ita morum vertantur; nec omnia apud priores meliora, sed nostra quoque aetas multa 
laudis et artium imitanda posteris tulit’. 

6 Nedham, Case of the Common-Wealth, ch. 5, 85—6. Lipsius had become a byword for 
inconsistency or ‘inconstancy’—and therefore hypocrisy—owing to his frequent changes of 
allegiance. 


7 The marginal note at ch. 1, 2 of Case of the Common-Wealth refers the reader to book 1, ch. 4 
of Lipsius’s Politica (including the notes to that chapter), and book 6, ch. 2. The latter is Lipsius’s 
treatment of fate in the context of civil war. See J. Waszink, ed., Justus Lipsius. Politicorum libri sex, 
with parallel English translation (Assen: Van Gorcum, 2004). 


8 Nedham, Case of the Common- Wealth, 4-5. 


? For this moment of simultaneous closure and opening, see Barbara Everett, ‘The Shooting of 
the Bears: Poetry and Politics in Andrew Marvell’, in Poets in their Time: Essays on English Poetry 
from Donne to Larkin (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1991), 32-71 (61). The specific image of 
‘Time’s wheel’ occurs in Marvell’s poem ‘Upon the Death of Lord Hastings’, of the previous year: 
PAM, 26, 1. 12; Nigel Smith, Andrew Marvell: The Chameleon (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
2010), 75, for Lachrymae Musarum as a vehicle for royalist poets to lament the death of the king. 
Marvell invokes the dual sense of orbis as both ‘wheel’ and ‘world’ in ‘Tom May’s Death’, 11. 67-8 
(PAM, 123). 


'0 The heritage of Machiavellian thinking in both Marvell and Nedham is widely recognized: see 
in particular Worden, Literature and Politics, 91-3; Victoria Kahn, Machiavellian Rhetoric: From the 
Counter-Reformation to Milton (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1994), 132. Marvell’s 
neo-Stoic debts are highlighted in Wallace, Destiny his Choice; and Andrew Shifflett, Stoicism, 
Politics and Literature in the Age of Milton: War and Peace Reconciled (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1998), ch. 2. 


11 Marvell engaged in public poetry, but even then, only anonymously, with his poem on ‘The 
First Anniversary of the Government under H.H. the Lord Protector’, published in 1655. See 
Christopher Wortham, ‘Marvell’s Cromwell Poems: An Accidental triptych’, in The Political Identity 
of Andrew Marvell, ed. Conal Condren and A. D. Cousins (Aldershot: Scolar Press, 1990), 16-52, 
and Raymond, ‘A Cromwellian Centre?’, 33—49, for the relationship between the three ‘Cromwell 
poems’. 


12 PAM, 273n; ‘Muses’ may have the more specific sense of ‘the universities’, i.e. Oxford and 
Cambridge. For studious love poetry among Marvell’s pre-1649 acquaintance, see especially 
McDowell, Poetry and Allegiance. 


G Compare John Henderson’s remarks on nondum, ‘not yet’, in Horace, Odes II.1, in Fighting for 
Rome: Poets and Caesars, History and Civil War (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press 1998), 
116 and 109-12. 


n Wallace, Destiny his Choice, 72-3. 

15 Worden, Literature and Politics, 88. 

16 Norbrook, Writing the English Republic, 263. 

17 I discuss the relationship between the two poems further below and at 439-40. 


'8 Famiano Strada, De bello Belgico: The History of the Low-Countrey warres. Written in Latine 
by Famianus Strada; in English by Sir Rob. Stapylton Kt. (London, 1650), 3. Together with his 
translation of the complete Satires of Juvenal, published by the same press in 1647, Stapylton also 
wrote verses for the 1648 edition of Henry, Earl of Monmouth’s translation of Romulus, and for 
Moseley’s 1651 edition of the works of William Cartwright. For this volume, see McDowell, Poetry 
and Allegiance, 79-80, and chs 1 and 2 more generally for the importance of the Moseley press in 
royalist literary circles of the 1640s and early 1650s. 


1% Virgilio Malvezzi, Romulus, trans. Henry Earl of Monmouth, 3rd edn (London, 1648), 1; see 
further below, 433. 


20 For Jonson and Horatian satire, see Victoria Moul, Jonson, Horace and the Classical Tradition 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010); PAM, 120, for the echoes of Horace in Jonson’s 
ghost’s words. 


21 As the note in PAM, 123, suggests, 1. 68, ‘And though the world’s disjointed axle crack’, echoes 
the si fractus illabatur orbis of Horace, Odes III.4, which praises the man unshaken by citizen mob 
or tyrant, hot wind or thunderbolt. ‘Forsaken Virtue’, 1. 66, may echo Jonson’s own ‘tottered virtue’ 
in Underwoods: Consisting of Divers Poems by Ben Jonson (London: Cambridge University Press, 
1905), 44, ‘A speach according to Horace’. 


22 See Norbrook, Writing the English Republic, 252-60, for the Horatian poetry of ‘return’ and the 
Royalist expectations surrounding it. Everett, ‘Shooting of the Bears’, 50, highlights this 
management of temporality as one of the key Horatian dimensions of the poem. 


23 McDowell, Poetry and Allegiance, 226; Smith, Andrew Marvell, 80. 
24 Norbrook, Writing the English Republic, 255. 


25 For these works, see R. Mayer, ‘Vivere secundum Horatium: Otto Vaenius’s Emblemata 
Horatiana’, in Perceptions of Horace: A Roman Poet and his Readers, ed. L. B. T. Houghton and M. 
Wyke (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009), 200-18. Rosalie Colie discusses Marvell’s 
use of emblematic imagery in ‘My Ecchoing Song’: Andrew Marvells Poetry of Criticism (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1970), 196-201; Colie, ‘My Ecchoing Song’, 110-13 for Marvell’s 
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26 See Michéle Lowrie, Horaces Narrative Odes (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1997), 
Introduction and chs 5, 7, and 9; Henderson, Fighting for Rome, ch. 4. 


a Lowrie, Horace’s Narrative Odes, 138. For a seventeenth-century formulation, compare 
Virgilio Malvezzi, Discourses upon Cornelius Tacitus, trans. Sir Richard Baker (London, 1642), 67: 
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23 Again I am indebted to Patterson, Marvell, 36, for the importance of truth and the 
circumscription of judgement in the poem. 


°° Norbrook, Writing the English Republic, 245-6, also argues that it is not self-evident that the 
praise of Cromwell is ironic. 


30 Smith, Andrew Marvell, 79. For a good outline of this kind of political discourse on the 
European continent and in England, see Richard Tuck, Philosophy and Government, 1572—1651 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993), esp. chs 2, 3, and 6; more recently, Noel Malcolm, 
Reason of State, Propaganda and the Thirty Years’ War (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), ch. 
6. 


3! J. B. Leishman, The Art of Marvell's Poetry (London: Hutchinson, 1968), 15 n. 2. 
32 See Malcolm, Reason of State, 109-10. 


33 For an unimpressed survey, see Sydney Anglo, Machiavelli—The First Century: Studies in 
Enthusiasm, Hostility and Irrelevance (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), ch. 17: ‘Systematic 
fragmentation: The vogue of the political aphorism’. The ‘tribe of Aphorismers’ found a similarly 
unimpressed contemporary reader in John Milton: see Martin Dzelzainis, ‘Milton and the 
Protectorate in 1658’, in Milton and Republicanism, ed. David Armitage, A. Himy, and Quentin 
Skinner (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), 181—205, 193-4. 


34 For the English reception of this way of writing and thinking, see Adriana McCrea, Constant 
Minds. Political Virtue and the Lipsian Paradigm in England, 1584—1650 (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1997); Shifflett, Stoicism, Politics and Literature, ch. 1. 


35 Francis Bacon, Of the Advancement and Proficiencie of Learning, trans. Gilbert Wats (Oxford, 
1640), 8.397—8. Bacon warned that the discourse should serve the example, rather than the other way 
round; the historical particulars should not be merely illustrative. 

36 See Tuck, Philosophy and Government, 118, 227; Michael Mendle, Henry Parker and the 
English Civil War: The Political Thought of the Public 5 Privado (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1995), 12-13. Milton objected to the work as simply ‘slivers’ of Tacitus: Dzelzainis, ‘Milton 
and the Protectorate’, 194. 


37 Stoa triumphans: or, Two sober paradoxes viz. 1. The praise of banishment. 2. The dispraise of 
honors. Argued in two letters by the noble and learned Marquesse, Virgilio Malvezzi. Now translated 
out of the Italian, with some annotations annexed (London, 1651). Powell also translated Malvezzi’s 
‘portrait’ of the Count-Duke Olivares, Ritratto di un privato politico christianissimo (1635); both the 
translation and Malvezzi’s portrait of statesmanship were praised by Vaughan in Olor Iscanus (1651). 
However, a letter from Vaughan to John Aubrey of 1673 suggests that this translation was never 
published and existed only as a manuscript in Vaughan’s custody: see M. A. Scott, Elizabethan 
Translations from the Italian (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916), 428-9; The 
Works of Henry Vaughan, ed. L. C. Martin, 2nd edn (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1957), 690. It 
is therefore apparently not the anonymous translation published in London in 1647. See further 
below, n. 46. 


38 For Malvezzi’s distinctive style, see José Luis Colomer, ‘La France et l’ Espagne en guerre. 
Virgilio Malvezzi dans la polémique française sur le style “coupé”, in L'âge d’or de l'influence 
Espagnole ed. C. Mazouer (Mont-de-Marsan: Editions InterUniversitaires, 1991), 229-40, and 
‘““Esplicar los grandes hechos de vuestra majestad”. Virgilio Malvezzi historien de Philippe IV’, in 


Repubblica e Virtù, ed. C. Continisio and C. Mozzarelli (Roma: Balzoni, 1995), 45-75. 


3° See Paolo Cerchi, ‘The Seicento: Poetry, Philosophy and Science’, in The Cambridge History 
of Italian Literature, ed. P. Brand and L. Pertile (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), 
312-13; 315 for the political literature of the time, including Malvezzi. The first treatise on acutezza 
was Matteo Peregrini’s Delle acutezze che altrimenti spiriti, vivezze o concetti volgarmente si 
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40 Balthasar Gracian, Agudeza y arte de ingenio (Huesca, 1648), Discurso 55, 342. The reference 
to Malvezzi is absent in the corresponding chapter of the 1642 version. 


a Gracián, Agudeza, Discurso 28, 192-3; he is praised anew in Discurso 43 (De las 
observaciones sublimes, y de las maximas prudenciales), 285. The references to Botero, like those to 
Malvezzi, are absent in the 1642 version. 


42 Gracián, Agudeza, Discurso, 29 (De la Agudeza Sentenciosa), 204. 


43 Smith, Andrew Marvell, 62-3, who notes Marvell’s allusion to one of Góngora’s poems; 
Góngora was for Gracián the epitome of modern poetic agudeza. Shifflett, Stoicism, Politics and 
Literature, 48—9, suggests as a reference point for the ‘garden fort’ in ‘Upon Appleton House’ the 
emblem Deleitando ensena of Diego de Saavedra Fajardo, whose Idea de un principe politico 
christiano. Representada en cien empresas (1640) belongs to the same literary-political milieu (as 
indeed the title, echoing Malvezzi’s, suggests). 


44 For acutezza more generally as an aspect of Marvell’s poetic style, see Colie, ‘My Ecchoing 
Song’, 84-5. 

45 The resemblance to the genre of ‘Lives’ was noted in the older scholarship: Wallace, Destiny 
his Choice, 77-8, refers to Malvezzi’s Alcibiades and Coriolanus in the English translation of 1650; 
Leishman, Art of Marvells Poetry, 13, suggests that ‘An Horatian Ode’ contemplates its subject in 
the disinterested manner of Plutarch on some antique hero (although, as we have seen, ‘disinterested’ 
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46 Virgilio Malvezzi, The pourtract of the politicke Christian-Favourite (London, 1647), sig. A5v. 
The anonymous translation is normally attributed to Thomas Powell, but (cf. earlier, n. 37) this 
appears to be incorrect: Powell’s translation is listed by both Vaughan and Wood in Athenae 
Oxonienses as The Christian politic favourite, or A vindication of the politic transactions of the 
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a Malvezzi, The Pourtract, 4. 


48 On the avoidance of judgement in this work, see Markus Vélkel, ‘Der Privato politico 
christianissimo von Virgilio Malvezzi (1635): Ein “Porträt” Spanischer Politik aus Italienischen 
Sicht’, in Spaniens Beitrag zum Politischen Denken in Europa um 1600, ed. R. Mate and F. 
Niewöhner (Wiesbaden: Harassowitz, 1994), 171-80 (177-8). It should be noted, however, that in 
Gracian’s eyes Malvezzi’s peculiar genius was to have combined the critical style of a historian with 
the ‘sententious’ style of the philosopher: Agudeza, Discurso 62, 380-1. 


4# This is a kind of double maxim, for which I have yet to find any direct parallel in the political 
literature; the ‘inclose/oppose’ antithesis may well refer to a speech of Caesar in Lucan (PAM, 274, 
note). 


50 A celebrated sententia; the source is the Phrygian sage Anacharsis in Plutarch’s Life of Solon, 
amused at Solon’s projected legislation: laws, he says, resemble cobwebs that catch little flies while 
greater animals break through them. Solon replies that his laws will work by making interest and 
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learned philosopher and historiographer Plutarke of Chaeronea, trans. Sir Thomas North (London, 
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Arte et marte; at the popularizing end, see George Wither, A Collection of Emblemes, Ancient and 
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Coriolanus, trans. Robert Gentilis (London, 1650), 193. 
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53 The original source is Sallust, Bellum Catilinae, 2.4: imperium iisdem artibus facillime 
retinetur, quibus initio partum est, reproduced and commented upon many times; see further below, 
441-2. 

54 Worden, Literature and Politics, 88. 

55 As all commentators note, lightning was supposed not to strike the laurel tree. There may be an 
implicit joke: the laurel emblem in the 1621 edition of Alciato’s Emblemata has a head of Caesar 
with a laurel wreath underneath the leaves of the laurel tree, to reflect the verse commemorating the 
Emperor Charles V’s capture of Tunis in 1535—another Charles Caesar. 

56 For the dimension of ‘angry heaven’s flame’, see Margarita Stocker, Apocalyptic Marvell: the 
Second Coming in Seventeenth-Century Poetry (Athens, Oh.: Ohio University Press, 1986). 

57 PAM, 275. 

58 See Alexis Litvine, ‘The industrious revolution, the industriousness discourse, and the 
development of modern economies’, HJ, 59 (2014): 531-70. 

5 Cf. Smith, Andrew Marvell, 338: ‘often Marvell confesses that it is the hero who is the real 
poet, the real source of energy.’ For the relation between the agudeza of ‘real-life’ action and the 


fictive agudeza of the writer in Gracian, see Emilio Hidalgo-Serna, ‘Politisches Denken bei 
Cervantes und Gracián. Rationaler Wahn und ingenidses Handeln’, in Spaniens Beitrag, ed. Mate and 
Niewohner, 121-39 (125-6); Aurora Egido, ‘Estudio preliminar’, in Arte de ingenio. Tratado de la 
agudeza, ed. Balthasar Gracián (facs. ed. 1642, Zaragoza: Istitucion Fernando el Católico, 2005), 
CXVII-CXXVI. 


60 Worden, Literature and Politics, 92; Machiavelli, The Prince, ed. Quentin Skinner and Russell 
Price (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988), 61-3 (ch. 18). 


o Raymond, ‘A Cromwellian Centre’, 143-4. 


6? Lope de Vega, Corona trágica (Madrid: 1627), 103: ‘En la garganta que el cuchillo espera / 
Pon el azero, pero no la mano.’ This particular detail is embroidered from Adam Blackwood’s 1587 
Martyre de la Royne d’Escosse via George Conn’s Vita Mariae Stuartae (1624). 


63 Charles Regnault, Marie Stuard, Reyne d’Ecosse. Tragedie (Paris, 1639), 103-5. 


6a Compare Lowrie’s analysis of the death of Cleopatra in Odes 1.37 (Horace 5 Narrative Odes, 
155-61); I cannot quite agree with Colie that such emotive reactions are “‘sponged out’ in Marvell’s 
impersonality (‘My Ecchoing Song’, 133). However, there may well be a ‘politic’ dimension to this 
moment too. In book 4, ch. 10 of his Politica, Lipsius consoled princes in ultimate adversity with the 
inevitability of fate, quoting from Juvenal’s tenth satire: praebenda est gladio pulchra haec et 
candida cervix (‘thou must yield thy fair white neck to the sword’, in Jones’s 1594 version). In 
Stapylton’s 1647 translation of Juvenal’s poem, the phrase reads ‘ ... not only thou / But she her fair 
neck to the axe must bow’, Juvenal s Sixteen Satyrs, by Sir Robert Stapylton Knight (London, 1647), 
191. 


65 Wallace, Destiny his choice, ch. 1. Wallace does, however, argue (69) that the Horatian Ode 
‘departs from the principal concern of the Engagers by centring its attention on Cromwell.’ 


66 For the theme of genesis, see the suggestive treatment in Lyndy Abraham et al., ‘The 
alchemical republic: A reading of ‘An Horatian Ode upon Cromwell’s Return from Ireland’, in 
Marvell and Liberty, ed. Warren Chernaik and Martin Dzelzainis (London: Palgrave Macmillan, 
1999), 94-122. 


67 Nigel Smith notes Marvell’s conflation of references at this point: PAM, 276. 
68 Malvezzi, The pourtract, sig. [a6]r and 89-94. 
69 Compare the analysis in McDowell, Poetry and Allegiance, Conclusion. 


10 See earlier, n. 51. Malvezzi in fact exonerates Coriolanus; the true parallel of Alcibiades is not 
Coriolanus but Caesar. 


1! The positioning of Scotland as an object of conquest alongside France and Italy strongly 
suggests that the ‘us’ of ‘our’ is ‘we English’; Annabel Patterson remarks on the English imperialist 
dimension to Marvell’s poetry of the 1650s in ‘Andrew Marvell and the Revolution’, 107—24. 


72 John Kerrigan, Archipelagic English. Literature, History and Politics, 1603—1707 (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2008), 233-4, notes the ‘uncivil’ depiction of the Scots as barbarians. 


n Wallace, Destiny his Choice, 92. 


74 In Lipsius (broadly as in Sallust himself), the sense is that imperium, which is usually won by 
mildness and restraint, must be maintained by the same; the degeneration of the prince into tyranny 
will cause him to lose his state. Scipione Ammirato (Discorsi sopra Cornelio Tacito, 1594) and 
Alamos de Barrientos (Aforismos al Tacito espanol, 1613) both begin their works with the new 
prince and the necessity of virtue and moderation in maintaining the state. Malvezzi (Discorsi sopra 
Cornelio Tacito, 1622) also begins with the new prince, but is more ambivalent: in Sir Richard 
Baker’s translation, ‘they who first acquire an estate, must needs do it by way of some eminency; 
either of subtilty, or wit, or force, or such like; wherein excelling others, they shew themselves in that 


kind, to be more vertuous then others; for to overcome, is not without vertue ... it will be an easie 
matter, for him that hath acquired it, seeing he must necessarily acquire it by way of vertue, by the 
same way to maintaine it’? (Discourses upon Cornelius Tacitus, 18-19). But in the Tarquinio, he 
declared with biblical overtones that ‘He who hath wonne a kingdome by the sword, if he lay not 
downe the sword, the sword will lay downe him’ (Tarquin, trans. Henry Earl of Monmouth, 3rd edn 
(London, 1648), 112). Likewise, Sir Robert Dallington (Aphorismes civill and militarie (London, 
1613), 283) held that ‘A state lately lost by the crueltie and oppression of the prince, being newly 
conquered, is preserved by the contrary meanes, and better kept by love then by force.’ 


75 PAM, 279. 


16 Antony Ascham, Of the Confusions and Revolutions of Goverments [sic] (London, 1649), ch. 
10, ‘Whether upon the issue of a war and the expulsion of a just party a man may lawfully give 
himselfe up to the final Allegiance of the unjust party or no?’, 98. The reference is given in Wallace, 
Destiny his Choice, 97. Ascham’s quotation from Aeneid I (Res dura, et regni novitas me talia moliri 
cogunt, ‘The hard state of affairs, and the newness of the kingdom compel me to take such 
measures’) is the same as Machiavelli’s in The Prince, 58—61 (ch. 17). 


CHAPTER 25 


HARSH REMEDIES 


Satire and Politics in ‘Last Instructions to a 
Painter’ 


WARREN CHERNAIK 


IN The Rehearsal Transpros’d, Marvell characterized his approach to satire 
as being ‘merry and angry’ at once. Though politically Andrew Marvell and 
John Dryden were on opposite sides, Marvell shared Dryden’s conviction 
that ‘the true end of Satyre, is the amendment of Vices by correction’, and 
that the satirist resembled a physician, prescribing ‘harsh Remedies to an 


inveterate Disease’. ! Dryden in his ‘Discourse concerning Satire’ saw 


satire as serving a moral end in the severity of its punishment of 


transgressors: ‘’Tis an action of virtue to make examples of vicious men’. 


Marvell, with characteristic wit, similarly uses medical imagery, along with 
the idea that accurate representation, telling the truth even if it seems 
unpleasant, is necessary for the satiric artist, in explaining why in The 
Rehearsal Transpros’d he has depicted his adversary Samuel Parker as a 
buffoon, in the hope that, viewing ‘his own likeness’ in the satirist’s mirror, 
Parker ‘might at last correct his indecencies’: 


And yet withall that it has been thus far the odiousest task that ever I undertook, and has 
look’d to me all the while like the cruelty of a Living Dissection, which, however it may tend 
to publick instruction, and though I have pick’d out the most noxious Creature to be 
anatomiz’d, yet it doth scarse excuse or recompence the offensiveness of the scent and 


fouling of my fingers.” 


If ‘publick instruction’ presents the satirist as high-minded, ruled by a moral 
imperative, the comparison of the satirist to an anatomist or physician, as 
Marvell develops it here, brings out the unpleasantness of the satirist’s task. 
The medical analogy, particularly common in Renaissance satire, sees the 
causing of pain as curative, as ‘bitter censures ... heale with lashing’, 
making the satirist, and his ability to punish and even to kill, an object of 
fear: 


While every guilty breast 
Stood fearful of dissection, as afraid 
To be anatomis’d by that skilful hand, 


And have each artery, nerve, and vein of sin, 
4 


By it laid open to the public scorn. 
For all their claim of being public-spirited moralists, satirists have often 
been accused of dabbling in filth or enjoying the inflicting of pain. An 
element of ‘ill Nature’, inherent either in the satirist himself or in the foul, 
excremental material he is forced to deal with, is endemic to satire. There is 
an anarchic element in the ‘dreadful power’ the satirist is able to wield. 
Freud describes wit as an effective means of channelling aggression, 
enabling one to overcome taboos and speak the unspeakable, 


deconsecrating what has been held sacred.” Lines like the following, from 
‘Last Instructions’, characterizing the chain of parasitism linking Charles II, 
Clarendon, and the Chancellor’s attendant minions, manage in the compass 
of four lines to be deliberately ugly, scatological, blasphemous, and fiercely 
critical of monarchy, hinting at sodomy among the courtiers. It is no wonder 
that later critics, with strong notions of propriety and decorum, have 
attacked Marvell’s poem for being ‘coarse’ and indelicate: 


His minion imps that, in his secret part, 

Lie nuzzling at the sacramental wart, 
Horse-leeches circling at the haem’rrhoid vein: 
He sucks the King, they him, he them again. 


(495-8)° 


In the opening lines of ‘Last Instructions’, Marvell contrasts the 
overblown style of history painting and idealizing portraiture, the flattery 
common to court society and its network of patrons and clients, with the 
kind of depiction appropriate to ‘this race of drunkards, pimps, and fools’. 


The artist must find a way to ‘match our crimes’ (13), using the instruments 
at his disposal, like the experimental scientist looking through his 
microscope to ‘take aim’ (16) at a ‘louse’ (18). 


Canst thou paint without colours? Then ’tis right: 
For so we too without a fleet can fight. 
Or canst thou daub a signpost, and that ill? 
Twill suit our great debauch and little skill. 
(5-8) 


Marvell the portraitist is a kind of anti-Lely, deliberately introducing ‘the 
very elements which it is the nature of state painting to exclude’, as for 
example in these lines on Anne Hyde, Duchess of York, as remote as 
possible from the conventions ruling the fashionable portraits of court 
ladies: 


Paint her with oyster lip, and breath of fame, 
Wide mouth, that ’sparagus may well proclaim; 
With Chancellor’s belly, and so large a rump 
There (not behind the coach) her pages jump. 


(61-4)’ 


Marvell’s satiric shafts in ‘Last Instructions’ are all ultimately directed at 
Charles II, presented in the poem as the fount of corruption in the court. The 
poem works by subverting the conventions of encomium, as practised by 
Waller in /nstructions to a Painter (1665), by Dryden in such poems as 
Annus Mirabilis (1666), and in the portraits of Sir Peter Lely known as the 
“Windsor Beauties’. As Steven Zwicker has shown, Marvell’s devastating 
sketch of Barbara Villiers, Countess of Castlemaine, the reigning mistress, 
consciously recalls Lely’s much-praised portrait of Castlemaine as Mary 
Magdalene, superimposing one image on the other, in order to ‘mock and 


devalue the decorative mythologies of royalism’ as typified by ‘Lely’s 


elegant figuration’.® 


Paint Castlemaine in colours that will hold 
(Her, not her picture, for she now grows old): 
She through her lackey’s drawers, as he ran, 
Discerned love’s cause and a new flame began. 
(79-82) 


This, in Marvell’s unsparing pen, is a world in which ‘love’s cause’ (a 
characteristic euphemism of heroic romance, like ‘new flame’) is an erect 
penis, and the besotted Castlemaine, conscious of her fading charms, is 
reduced to washing the ‘sweaty hooves’ of her plebeian lover (85, 91-6). 
The lines on Castlemaine doting on the “brawny thighs’ of the footman are 
particularly shocking in their allusion to Mary Magdalene washing the feet 
of Jesus. In the complementary portrait of Henry Jermyn, Earl of St Albans, 
‘the new court’s pattern, stallion of the old’ (30), once again the poem 
depicts a world which has abandoned conventional courtly values for the 
pursuit of self-interest and ‘pleasure salt’ (32). The gifts this elderly rake 
brings as emissary to France are not diplomatic skills but sexual prowess, 
which he is always ready to demonstrate: 


Whose breeches were the instrument of peace; 
Who, if the French dispute his power, from thence 
Can straight produce them a plenipotence. 
(42-4) 


In the portraits of Castlemaine, St Albans, and the Duchess of York early in 
the poem, and throughout ‘Last Instructions’, Marvell equates ‘sexual 
defilement and political corruption’, in unexpected yet apposite 
comparisons that illustrate the debased values that, he argues, have come to 
predominate in the court of Charles II. The ‘low’ images, with their insistent 
physicality, intended to shock and to persuade the reader, are concise, 
concrete illustrations of ‘the political deformity of the body politic’.’ 

In his preface to Absalom and Achitophel, Dryden, somewhat 
disingenuously, presents himself as above the battle, aware that ‘he who 
draws his pen for one party must expect to make enemies of the other’, and 
claims to address his argument to the ‘Moderate sort’ as likely to be ‘more 
impartial’: 

Yet if a Poem have a Genius, it will force its own reception in the World. For there’s a 

sweetness in good Verse, which Tickles even while it Hurts; And, no man can be heartily 

angry with him, who pleases him against his will. The Commendation of Adversaries, is the 
greatest Triumph of a Writer; because it never comes unless Extorted. But I can be satisfied 


on more easy termes: If I happen to please the more Moderate sort. I shall be sure of an 
honest Party; and, in all probability, of the best Judges; for, the least Concern’d, are 


commonly the least Corrupt.!° 


These claims of moderation understate the extent to which Absalom and 
Achitophel was Tory propaganda, published on behalf of Charles II and his 
ministers and commissioned by them, with the aim of influencing public 
opinion at a time of political uncertainty. And yet, despite the directly 
opposed political positions of the two writers in the 1670s, Marvell’s The 
Rehearsal Transpros’d (1672), though critical of the court, shares a number 
of these characteristics, tickling even where it hurts, in its ability to draw 
praise even from those of differing political allegiances. According to 
Burnet, Marvell was 


the liveliest droll of the age, who writ ... with so peculiar and so entertaining a conduct, that 
from the king down to the tradesman his book was read with great pleasure. That not only 
humbled Parker, but the whole party: for the author of the Rehearsal Transprosed had all the 
men of wit ... of his side. 


Burnet comments more than once on Charles II’s appreciation of Marvell’s 
wit in The Rehearsal Transpros’d: ‘By this one character one may judge 
how pleasant these books were; for the last king, who was not a great reader 


of books, read them over and over again’.'' When L’Estrange attempted to 
halt publication of a second edition of The Rehearsal Transpros’d in 1672, 
the King is said to have intervened, saying ‘he will not have it supprest, for 
Parker has done him wrong, and this man has done him Right’. Anthony a 
Wood concurred with the general verdict: ‘It was generally thought, even by 


many of those who were otherwise favourers of Parker’s cause, that ... the 


odds and victory lay on Marvell’s side’! 


The differences between ‘Last Instructions’ and The Rehearsal 
Transpros’d are partly matters of polemical strategy, partly responses to 
changing political circumstances. Though Marvell is relatively circumspect 
in treating the King in ‘Last Instructions’, urging him to throw off the 
influence of ‘scratching courtiers’ who undermine his realm (978), the King 
is nevertheless presented as deeply implicated in the corruption of the court 
in which he is the central figure. Writing to his nephew William Popple in 
1670 about ‘the terrible Bill against Conventicles’, which he characterizes 
as ‘the Quintessence of arbitrary Malice’, Marvell makes no distinctions 
among persecuting clerics, fawning courtiers, complaisant MPs, and a 
monarch who seeks unbounded power, ruling by his will alone: 


It is also my Opinion that the King was never since his coming in, nay, all Things considered, 
no King since the Conquest, so absolutely powerful at Home, as he is at present. Nor any 


Parliament, or Places, so certainly and constantly supplyed with Men of the same Temper. la 


This is more or less the world depicted three years earlier in ‘Last 
Instructions’: a Parliament full of ‘venal Cowards’, courtiers intent only on 
self-advancement, who bring ‘shame’ to a nation which has experienced 
‘former glories’, and a King who shares the same ‘disease’ that infects his 


court satellites.'* In The Rehearsal Transpros’d, written after the downfall 
of Clarendon, at a time when the Duke of Buckingham, a notable wit and 
proponent of religious toleration, and at that time and afterwards Marvell’s 
political associate, had gained ascendancy among the King’s advisers, 
Marvell’s strategy is to enlist the King as a potential ally. Taking advantage 
of divisions within the court, Marvell seeks to drive a wedge between 
Charles II and those of his advisers who, like Parker, would urge on him 


‘more precipitate, more violent, more rigorous, more extreme’ counsels. 15 
In ‘Last Instructions’, in contrast, Marvell sees the King as complicit with 
the corrupt and self-seeking courtiers who have brought about the ‘black 
day’ (737) of England’s humiliation by the Dutch. 

The occasion of ‘Last Instructions’, as of the earlier ‘Advice to a 
Painter’ poems, was a series of naval encounters in the Second Dutch War, 
beginning in 1665. In Jnstructions to a Painter, Edmund Waller ladles out 
the praise freely, presenting the Duke of York, Admiral of the Fleet, in the 
most flattering terms imaginable, as a hero of romance: 


The valiant Duke, whose early deeds abroad 
Such rage in fight and art in conduct show’d ... 
Let thy bold pencil hope and courage spread 
Through the whole navy, by that hero led ... 
With his extraction and his glorious mind 


Make the proud sails swell more than with the wind. 1 


Later in the poem, the Duchess of York (savagely satirized by Marvell in 
‘Last Instructions’) is afforded a similar treatment, as a figure out of heroic 
romance or the portraits by Lely of ‘the beauties of the British court’, a 
suitable companion for Venus and her attendant nymphs and goddesses: 


Th’illustrious Duchess and her glorious train 
(Like Thetis with her nymphs) adorn the main. 
The gazing sea-gods, since the Paphian queen 
Sprung from among them, no such sight had seen. 
(81-4) 


The Battle of Lowestoft is celebrated in Waller’s poem as a complete 
victory by the English, forcing ‘the trembling Dutch’ to flee in disarray, 
with their ‘burning ships’ proclaiming the Duke’s ‘triumph o’er the 
conquer’d main’ (Instructions, 261—2, 273). 

A second version of the Battle of Lowestoft and its aftermath, with rival 
portraits, unflattering, of the Duke, the Duchess, and the courtiers who 
accompanied the Duke aboard ship, was widely circulated in the clandestine 
satire Second Advice to a Painter, announced in its subtitle as ‘In Imitation 
of Mr. Waller’. This poem, roughly the same length as Waller’s (368 lines 
as against Waller’s 336), skewers the pretensions of the court poet and of 
the recipients of Waller’s extravagant praise. In the Second Advice, the 
Battle of Lowestoft is far from a glorious victory: ‘Thus having fought we 
know not why, as yet / We’ve done we know not what, nor what we get’ 
(317-18). The author of this poem (probably Marvell) gives particular 
emphasis to the failure of the English fleet to follow up its initial victory 
over the Dutch, allowing the Dutch to escape and regroup. When the 
unheroic Duke takes the opportunity to get some sleep, his companion, the 
courtier Henry Brouncker, gives the order not to pursue the Dutch ships: 


When a sweet sleep the Duke began to drown, 
And with soft diadem his temples crown. 
But first he orders all beside to watch, 
That they the foe whilst he a nap might catch. 
But Brouncker, by a secreter instinct 
Slept not, nor needs it; he all day had winked. 
The Duke in bed, he then first draws his steel, 
Whose virtue makes the misled compass wheel. 
(235-42) 


In lines on the two fleets and on the Duchess of York, with her followers, 
staging a ‘sea-masque’ (66), in which navies serve as ‘properties’ (65) 
(‘fopperies’, in some MSS), the satiric poet of the Second Advice mocks the 
mythological trappings of Waller’s poem, making its praise seem absurd 
and disproportionate: 


Draw pensive Neptune, biting of his thumbs, 
To think himself a slave whos’e’er o’ercomes; 
The frighted nymphs retreating to the rocks, 
Beating their blue breasts, tearing their green locks. 
(Second Advice, 157-60) 


Third Advice, dated 1 October 1666 in one manuscript, six months after the 
Second Advice, 1s largely devoted to a second battle, in which the English, 
with a divided fleet under the command of Monck and Prince Rupert, were 
embarrassingly defeated, because Monck chose to attack the Dutch when 
badly outnumbered, while the other part of his fleet was only a few miles 
away. As Patterson has pointed out, arguing for Marvell’s authorship of the 
Second and Third Advice, a passage in the Third Advice not only parodies 
the overblown panegyric of Waller’s Instructions to a Painter but Marvell’s 
own praise of Cromwell and his conquests in The First Anniversary, 
recycling imagery of ships with ‘double oak, and lined with treble brass’ 
(374). The undignified comic comparisons deflate pretensions. 


United gen’rals! sure the only spell 
Wherewith United Provinces to quell. 

Alas, e’en they, though shelled in treble oak; 
Will prove an addle egg with double yolk. 
And therefore next uncouple either hound, 
And loo them at two hares ere one be found 


(17-22)! 


The poem blames the ‘disaster’ (131) in the battle lasting three days, in 
which twenty British ships were lost or captured, with a loss of several 
thousand lives, partly on corruption at home, partly on Monck’s unwise 
decision to enter battle without half of the British fleet. 


Though such a limb were from his navy torn, 
He found no weakness yet, like Samson shorn. 
But swoll’n with sense of former glory won. 
(37-9) 


‘Victory’, the poem goes on to say, ‘does always hate a rant’. The poem 
treats Monck, raised to the peerage as Duke of Albemarle, with some 
ambivalence, as brave yet foolhardy, unhappy at having to flee from the 
Dutch.! The second half of the poem, spoken in a monologue by the 
Duchess of Albemarle, defending her husband and distraught that he has 
been undermined by the intrigues of corrupt courtiers, blames the English 
defeat on those within the court who ‘sell intelligence or buy a place’ (220) 
and have enriched themselves at the expense of the fleet and the nation: 


Out of the very beer they steal the malt, 


Powder out of powder, from powdered beef the salt, 
Put thy hand to the tub; instead of ox, 
They victual with French pork that has the pox ... 
Ne’er such ill housewives in the managing. 
(329-32, 334) 


The Duchess of Albemarle is both a comic figure—Pepys describes her as 
‘a damned ill-looking woman, complaining of her Lord’s going to sea the 
next year’—and a satiric spokesman, the voice of common sense and 


honesty.!° In the closing lines ‘To the King’, the poet likens the Duchess to 
Cassandra, giving a warning that may well be neglected: ‘Hark to 
Cassandra’s song, ere Fate destroy, / By thy own navy’s wooden horse, thy 
Troy’ (447-8). Though the poem never directly blames Charles II for the 
corruption infesting the state, Third Advice at least flirts with republicanism: 


See how they home return, in revel-rout 
With the same measures that they first went out. 
Nor better grown, nor wiser all this while, 
Renew the causes of their first exile. 
(Third Advice, 231-4)”° 


Second Advice and Third Advice, like ‘Last Instructions’, end with lines 
addressed ‘To the King’ and attempt to draw a distinction between the King 
and his advisers, giving counsel to Charles II to adopt different courses. 


What servants will conceal and couns’llors spare 
To tell, the painter and the poet dare, 
And the assistance of a heav’nly muse 
And pencil represents the crimes abstruse. 
Here needs no sword, no fleet, no foreign foe; 
Only let vice be damned, and justice flow 
(Third Advice, 439-44)! 


‘Fourth Advice’, printed with Second and Third Advice in several editions 
entitled Directions to a Painter (1667), and coupled with these two poems 
in many manuscript collections of poems on affairs of state, is openly 
republican in its contemptuous treatment of the King himself as well as his 
advisers: 


And then the King to Westminster is brought, 
Imperfectly to speak the Chanc’llor’s thought ... 
As Nero once, with harp in hand, survey’d 


His flaming Rome and as that burn’d, he play’d, 
So our great Prince, when the Dutch fleet arriv’d, 


Saw his ships burn’d and as they burn’d, he swiv’d.22 


The ‘Advice’ poems, those by Marvell and those by unknown authors, 
overtly court controversy as part of a network of clandestine publications, 
considered ‘scandalous and seditious’, with their printers subject to arrest 
and imprisonment. Martin Dzelzainis and others have described the 
attempts of the authorities to prosecute the printers and booksellers 
responsible for the Advice and Directions volumes, and to destroy their 
printing presses. The ‘Advice’ poems are indicative of a flourishing 
unlicensed opposition press in the 1660s, and of a two-way traffic between 
manuscript and printed collections of the kinds of poems about which Pepys 


could say it ‘made my heart ake to read, it being too sharp and so true’.7? A 
large number of manuscripts of Second Advice, Third Advice, and ‘Fourth 
Advice’ survive, dating from the 1660s and later in the century: forty-six 
copies of Second Advice, twenty-eight of Third Advice, and thirty-five of 
‘Fourth Advice’, most of them in scribal miscellanies including several 
‘Advice’ poems. ‘Last Instructions’, in contrast, appears to have been less 
widely circulated, with only five complete MSS extant, along with two 
MSS of short extracts.” 

One significant difference between ‘Last Instructions’ and the ‘Advice’ 
poems is its greater emphasis on events in Parliament, as against sea battles. 
There are two extended episodes in ‘Last Instructions’: ‘the public game’ as 
played by ‘cheats’ in Parliament, in a mock-heroic Battle of the Excise 
(117-306), and a narration of the humiliating defeat in which the Dutch 
sailed unopposed up the Thames and Medway, to destroy British ships 
(505-790). ‘Last Instructions’, with its limited circulation, may have been 
intended for a parliamentary audience, as part of an ‘orchestrated 
parliamentary campaign’ by Buckingham and his allies to bring about the 


downfall of Clarendon.*> Indirect evidence that ‘Last Instructions’ was 
aimed at an audience of MPs, in an attempt to encourage Country Party 
sentiment, can be found in Marvell’s bold and ingenious attack on Charles 
II in a satiric ‘Mock Speech’ in 1673, in which copies were circulated to all 
members of Parliament: here again Marvell was working closely with 
members of a parliamentary opposition. As an MP, Marvell had first-hand 
knowledge not only of the debate on the excise, but of the parliamentary 


inquiry into the disaster in 1667, by a committee of which he was a 
member. As Holberton has shown, notes by Pepys on the ‘Miscarriages of 
ye Late Warr ... before ye Comitte of Parliamt’, dated October 1667, 
closely follow the accusations in ‘Last Instructions’ and the earlier ‘Advice’ 
poems, under such headings as: 


Want of Inteligence 

The Division of the Fleete 

The not setting out a Suffecient Fleete the last yeare 
The want of Amunition & Provision in our Forts. 


In witty, pointed lines in ‘Last Instructions’, Marvell is critical of the 
attempt to find a scapegoat in Peter Pett, a Navy Commissioner: here too 
the poem anticipates the parliamentary inquiry in casting the blame for the 
disaster more widely: 


Whose counsel first did this mad war beget? 
Who all commands sold through the navy? Pett. 
Who would not follow when the Dutch were beat? ... 
Who all our seamen cheated of their debt, 
And all our prizes who did swallow? Pett. 
(769-71, 777-8) 


When, near the end of ‘Last Instructions’, Clarendon falls from power, 
those responsible are the Chancellor’s former allies, Arlington, the Countess 
of Castlemaine, and ‘Coventry, falser than anyone’ (932-4): the diseases of 
the sick state remain in need of a cure. 

As a Satire and as Marvell’s longest poem, ‘Last Instructions’ has aims 
beyond its immediate effect. Critics have rarely taken ‘Last Instructions’ 
seriously enough as a product of the same sensibility that produced ‘Upon 
Appleton House’, alert, like that poem, to ways of seeing and to ‘the 
technical and expressive idioms of the visual arts’.*’ It is striking how often 
Marvell begins a poem with the imperative verb ‘see’: ‘See how the orient 
dew, / Shed from the bosom of the morn’ (‘On a Drop of Dew’; 1-2); ‘See 
with what simplicity / This nymph begins her golden days’(‘A Picture of 
Little T.C. in a Prospect of Flowers’, 1—2); ‘See how the arched earth does 
here / Rise in a perfect hemisphere’ (‘Upon the Hill and Grove at 
Bilbrough’, 1—2)—or, in ‘The Gallery’, a variant, ‘Clora come view my 
soul, and tell / Whether I have contrived it well’ (‘The Gallery’, 1—2). ‘A 


Picture of Little T.C. in a Prospect of Flowers’, as its title indicates, 
explicitly evokes the conventions of portraiture, while ‘The Gallery’ is the 
counterpart in words of a tour round a collection of paintings, in which the 
mistress, a single model, is ‘painted’ (9) in various guises. The mysterious 
poem ‘The Unfortunate Lover’ is a series of emblems, with the meaning of 
the ‘spectacle’ unexplained: ‘See how he nak’d and fierce doth stand, / 
Cuffing the thunder with one hand’ (42, 49-50). ‘Upon Appleton House’ is 
Marvell’s most extensive exploration of the relationship between the visual 
arts and poetry (ut pictura poesis), the dominating metaphor throughout 
‘Last Instructions’. Again and again in ‘Upon Appleton House’, sudden 
changes in perspective, scalar shifts, and unexpected juxtapositions remind 
a reader of ‘the world’s instability’ and ‘the fluidity of material things’, as 
they erode conventional distinctions between works of art and the natural 


world.28 


No scene that turns with engines strange 
Does oft’ner than these meadows change. 
For when the sun the grass hath vexed, 
The tawny mowers enter next; 

Who seem like Israelites to be, 

Walking on foot through a green sea. 

To them the grassy deeps divide, 

And crowd a line on either side ... 


The scene again withdrawing brings 
A new and empty face of things; 
A levelled space, as smooth and plain 
As cloths for Lely stretched to stain. 
The world when first created sure 
Was such a table rase and pure. 
Or rather such is the toril 
Ere the bulls enter at Madril. 
(385-92, 441-8) 


‘Scene’ means both vista to be viewed, physical location, and moveable 
scenery in a masque, with the mowers, making their entry onto the stage, 
transformed momentarily into the Israelites under Moses, miraculously 
allowed to cross the Red Sea, as the high grass of the meadow is 
metamorphosed into a body of water. In subsequent stanzas, the mowers 
become soldiers engaged in a fierce, destructive battle, with the field, 
decoratively, ‘quilted o’er with bodies slain’, and then, after the harvest, 


they become innocent participants in a country dance (393-4, 420-2, 425— 
6). In a change of scenery, the meadow, newly mown, is seen as ‘empty’, 
and is likened to a canvas made ready for the painter Lely, and then, in 
rapid succession, to prelapsarian innocence and, disturbingly, to a scene of 
ritualized slaughter. The world open to our view is literally a tabula rasa, 
for the imagination to play with, transforming what is offered to it. What 
the poet can do, here as in ‘Last Instructions’, is show us how to see, 
demonstrating that the ‘world is crazier and more of it than we think, / 
Incorrigibly plural’.?? 

The element of sheer play in ‘Last Instructions’, with the imagination 
allowed to proliferate freely, 1s especially prominent in two extended mock- 
heroic episodes. In the battle of the excise, a narrative of a debate in 
Parliament ending in a victory for the Country Party opposition, there is a 
groundwork of historical fact: Marvell is making public what might 
otherwise escape notice. But history here is turned into fiction, combining 
generality and specificity as in Absalom and Achitophel, MacFlecknoe, or 
The Dunciad, with the details embedded in an overarching central 
metaphor. Once Shadwell becomes the heir of the king of the dunces, it is 
difficult to see him in any other way, and Marvell performs a similar feat of 
imaginative transformation here, in the catalogue of the rival armies, lined 
up for battle. 


Of early wittols first the troops marched in, 
For diligence renowned and discipline: 
In loyal haste they left young wives in bed, 
And Denham these by one consent did head. 
Of the old courtiers, next a squadron came, 
That sold their master, led by Ashburnham ... 
Then the procurers under Progers filed— 
Gentlest of men—and his lieutenant mild, 
Brouncker—Love’s squire—through all the field arrayed, 
No troop was better clad, nor so well paid 
(‘Last Instructions’, 151—6, 173-6). 


The terms on which the conceit of the roll call of troops is developed have a 
vivid comic realism and yet consistently imply a moral judgement, 
suggesting that there are better uses for diligence and discipline than in 
blindly obeying a political paymaster: in this world, the governing principle 


is ‘hopes of spoil’: ‘always he commands that pays’ (159, i" 


In this episode in ‘Last Instructions’, the heroic, outnumbered defenders 
of virtue and the public interest—‘daring Seymour’ (257), ‘keen 
Whorwood’ (259), who ‘pierced the giant Mordaunt through his mail’ 
(260), “Lee, equal to obey or to command’ (299)—are once again 
representative figures, presented in terms of epic or romance that suggest 
roles they have been chosen to play. Here, as in the poem’s closing lines, 
attacks on vice, prevalent in a corrupt society, are coupled with the praise of 
virtue in the ‘few’ courageous enough to resist the pressures to abandon 
their principles in pursuit of self-interest: 


These and some more with single valour stay 
The adverse troops, and hold them all at bay. 
Each thinks his person represents the whole, 
And with that thought does multiply his soul. 
(267-70) 


The humiliation of the Dutch invasion, in which the enemy, unopposed, 
seized the Royal Charles and burnt other English ships, is presented as a 
sexual violation, as well as an index to the sickness of the court that, 
neglecting the navy and its needs, had allowed the disaster to happen: 


When agéd Thames was bound with fetters base, 
And Medway chaste ravished before his face, 
And all their offspring murdered in their sight ... 
Such change since first that happy pair was wed, 
When all the rivers graced their nuptial bed. 
(743-5, 747-8) 


In the extended passage narrating the voyage of the Dutch admiral De 
Ruyter up the Thames in search of ‘easy prey’ (574), Marvell’s diction and 
imagery, ironically, are those of pastoral or romance, as the poet transforms 
the elderly admiral into an amorous swain. There is an element of 
voyeurism here, as readers are encouraged to participate in the erotic gaze. 
The poet’s eye, here and elsewhere in ‘Last Instructions’, reveals things 
which, under ordinary circumstances, would remain hidden; and yet the 
passage suggests a degree of guilty pleasure in looking on. 


Ruyter the while, that had our ocean curbed, 
Sailed now among our rivers undisturbed, 
Surveyed their crystal streams and banks so green, 
And beauties ere this never naked seen. 


Through the vain sedge, the bashful nymphs he eyed: 
Bosoms, and all which from themselves they hide ... 
The sudden change, and such a tempting sight 
Swells his old veins with fresh blood, fresh delight, 
Like am’rous victors he begins to shave, 

And his new face looks in the English wave. 


(523-8, 531-4)°! 


The heightened style, highly pictorial and sensuous, could hardly be further 
removed from the deliberate ugliness in such passages as the portraits of 
Anne Hyde and St Albans. There are echoes here of Spenser’s Bower of 
Bliss, of Shakespeare’s Cleopatra on her barge (‘And wanton boys on every 
rope do cling’) (542), of Virgil and Ovid, and of the heroic paintings of 
Rubens, with their celebrations of royal patrons, surrounded by Neptune, 
assorted unclothed nymphs and sea-goddesses, and decorative putti. 


Aeolus their sails inspires with eastern wind, 
Puffs them along, and breathes upon them kind. 
With pearly shell the Tritons all the while 
Sound the sea-march, and guide to Sheppey Isle. 
(547-50) 


Marvell occasionally interjects an evaluative comment, such as ‘the gods 
themselves do help the provident’ (544), hinting at the standards by which 
the negligent English are found wanting: sailors ‘cheated of pay’ (584) and 
a failure to send sufficient ammunition to repel any attack. Earlier in the 
poem, in lines that directly challenge Dryden’s praise of Charles II in Annus 
Mirabilis, he presents a flurry of inactivity, in a chaos of ill-advised 
destruction: 


Meantime through all the yards their orders run 
To lay the ships up, cease the keels begun. 
The timber rots, and useless axe does rust, 
Th’unpractised saw lies buried in the dust. 


(317-20)? 


But in this episode, the overall stylistic decorum is mock-heroic, in its 
pointed contrast between what is being described and the manner in which 
it is presented. 

Marvell’s tone is similarly ambivalent, with a lush pictorialism dwelling 
lovingly on an androgynous ideal of beauty, in lines celebrating the heroic 


sacrificial death of the ‘valiant Scot’ (696), the young Douglas. As several 
critics have pointed out, Marvell rearranges history to turn a 34-year-old 
man, the father of two children, into a virginal youth, a Ganymede. The 
poet invents an episode, similar to Marlowe’s Ovidian ‘Hero and Leander’, 
in which sea-nymphs admire the youth’s naked form as he swims in a 
cooling stream. 


Not so brave Douglas, on whose lovely chin 
The early down but newly did begin; 
And modest Beauty yet his sex did veil, 
While envious virgins hope he is a male ... 
Oft, as he in chill Esk or Seine by night 
Hardened and cooled his limbs, so soft, so white, 
Among the reeds, to be espied by him, 
The nymphs would rustle, he would forward swim. 
(649-52, 655-8) 


Even more than the lines on De Ruyter and his ‘sporting navy’ (535), the 
passage is voyeuristic in its appeal, which in this case is in part homoerotic: 
the beautiful youth, ‘so soft, so white’, is spied on by the sighing nymphs, 
as he, watching them, engages in a kind of reciprocal courtship dance, as he 
resists their entreaties. The youthful beauty, exposed to our appreciative 
gaze as an object of desire, is as yet untainted by the gross predatory 
sexuality of the ‘drunkards, pimps, and fools’ (12) infecting the court. 
Parallels can be found in the many paintings of Susanna and the Elders or 


Diana spied on by the unfortunate Actaeon, which simultaneously 


encourage and warn against voyeurism.’ 


Incapable of fear, scorning ‘those that run away’ or seek to save their 
own lives, the gallant Douglas endures death by fire, hoping to set an 
example by his conduct (661-3, 671-2). In the poem as a whole, the 
function of this episode is clear enough: Douglas provides an example of 
virtue, positive standards against which, as often in satires, deviations from 
that norm can be measured. The lines on the ‘gross of English gentry’ 
serving their ‘country’s cause’, who help to defeat the Excise (287—90), and 
the poem’s closing lines, stating an ideal of patriotic service as an 
alternative to the prevalent corruption, have a similar effect, in explicitly 
stating an ideal of ‘clear counsels’ by those with ‘large souls’ and ‘gen’rous 
conscience’ (985-7). And yet the lines memorializing the death of Douglas 
as a burnt sacrifice on the altar of virtue are extremely odd in their emphasis 


on passivity, embracing martyrdom, and on the transformation of breathing 
humanity into a timeless work of art. In lingering attention to the moment 
of forced metamorphosis, presented almost as pleasurable pain, Marvell 
again turns the reader into a participant in what is described, as Douglas’s 
earthly trappings melt away, consumed in the crucible of art. The bee 
enclosed in amber is a standard emblem in the Greek Anthology and the 
poems of Herrick, and images of saints with haloes round their heads are 
common in Renaissance art, though not associated with decorative flames. 


Round the transparent fire about him glows, 
As the clear amber on the bee does close, 
And, as on angels’ heads their glories shine, 
His burning locks adorn his face divine. 
But when in his immortal mind he felt 
His altering form and soldered limbs to melt, 
Down on the deck he laid himself and died, 
With his dear sword reposing by his side. 
(681-8) 


Like a ‘glad lover’ wedded to manly virtue, or like a child secure in his 
innocence, Douglas welcomes death, casting his body’s vest aside: ‘And on 
the flaming plank, so rests his head / As one that’s warmed himself and 
gone to bed’ (677, 689-90). These lines explicitly recall Marvell’s poignant 
account of Charles I on the scaffold, accepting his fate without a murmur as 
he ‘bowed his comely head / Down, as upon a bed’ (‘Horatian Ode’, 63-4). 
Less immediate parallels can be found in the transformation of mourning 
nymph and beloved fawn into statues at the end of ‘The Nymph 
Complaining for the Death of her Fawn’, and in the anticipated flight of the 
soul, preparing itself for heaven, in ‘The Garden’. What is particularly 
striking in the lines celebrating Douglas, with the hope of memorializing his 
achievement in a work of art that will outlive him—‘if either pencil’s fame, 
/ Or if my verse can propagate thy name’ (693—4)—is the sensuousness in 
the account of his immolation, contradicting its ostensible argument for an 
art that transcends ordinary mortal concerns. 

In a dream sequence near the end of the poem, Marvell suggests that the 
responsibility for the pervasive corruption of a court where self-interest and 
the pursuit of unbounded pleasure rule lies with the King. As Zwicker says, 
‘luxury and sensuality at the centre of the court’ are for Marvell 


‘fundamentally political in nature’.°4 Though Marvell’s language here is 


more decorous than in Rochester’s ‘sceptre’ lampoon, the two satirists are 
making the same point about the monarch’s moral failings and their 
political consequences. In Marvell, the monarch, musing on ‘th’ uneasy 
throne’ (890), is suddenly confronted by the image of a naked virgin, 
blindfolded, with her arms bound, weeping ‘silent tears’ (897), which he 
treats as yet another easy sexual conquest, crassly misinterpreting the 
allegorical vision vouchsafed him of a nation in distress. 


The object strange in him no terror moved: 
He wondered first, then pitied, then he loved, 
And with kind hand does the coy vision press 
(Whose beauty greater seemed by her distress): 
But soon shrunk back, chilled with her touch so cold. 
(899-903) 


Rochester makes explicit what these lines hint at: that the monarch is 
indifferent to the public good, intent only on his own pleasures, failing to 
fulfil the responsibilities with which he is entrusted. Imagining himself as a 
priapic deity, Charles II, as Marvell and Rochester present him, is in reality 
impotent, the plaything of the whores and pimps with whom he surrounds 
himself. 


Nor are his high Desires above his Strength, 

His Sceppter and his Prick are of a Length, 

And she may sway the one, who plays with th’other, 
And make him little wiser than his Brother. 

Restlesse he roulles about from Whore to Whore 

A merry Monarch, scandalous and poor ... 

Tis sure the sawucyest that e’er did swive 

The proudest peremtoriest Prick alive. 

Though Safety, Law, Religion, Life lay on’t, 

’Twould breake through all to make its way to Cunt.’ 


The dream vision in ‘Last Instructions’ continues with a passage 
reminiscent of the parade of ghosts terrifying Shakespeare’s Richard II on 
the eve of battle. Lines like these make it easy to see why ‘Advice to a 
Painter’ poems were considered ‘scandalous and dangerous’, with strenuous 
attempts by the authorities to suppress their publication. Even after 


Marvell’s death, Sir Roger L’Estrange could accuse him of being ‘an Enemy 


to the Monarchy of England’, writing ‘with the Spirit of a Republican’ .*© 


Imagining the death of the King in Marvell’s time was a capital offence, 
considered treason. 


Shake then the room, and all his curtains tear, 
And with blue streaks infect the taper clear, 
While the pale ghosts his eye does fixed admire 
Of grandsire Harry and of Charles his sire. 
Harry sits down, and in his open side 
The grisly wound reveals of which he died, 
And ghastly Charles, turning his collar low, 
The purple thread about his neck does show. 
(915-22) 


The warning to the King about the possible consequences of his behaviour 
could hardly be more severe and threatening, or less respectful of the 
pretensions of monarchical dignity or divine right. In The Rehearsal 
Transpros’d, Marvell reminds the King on several occasions that Kings are 
responsible for ‘the happiness or infelicity of their Subjects’ and that those 
who mistakenly act as tyrants, ruling by ‘continual terrour’, are likely to 
have unquiet reigns, suffering the consequences of their misbehaviour: 


But whoever shall cast his eye throrow the History of all Ages, will find that nothing has 
always succeeded better with Princes then the Clemency of Government: and that those, on 
the contrary, who have taken the sanguinary course, have been unfortunate to themselves and 


the people, the consequences not being separable.>7 


But the tone here is very different from that in the dream sequence near the 
end of ‘Last Instructions’, with its gothic trappings: the appeal in The 
Rehearsal Transpros’d is to common sense, to the lessons of history, as well 
as to self-interest—principles ‘confirmed by good and prudent 


consideration’ and by ‘the effects of Policy’.*® The underlying assumption 
in that passage is that the King shares in these beliefs, and can listen to the 
arguments of reason, rather than being threatened by a vision of violent 
death. 

The address to the King that ends ‘Last Instructions’, like the many 
passages directly or indirectly addressing the King in The Rehearsal 
Transpros’d, is no mere pretence: Marvell is offering counsel to a prince, 
advising him to follow some courses and avoid others. In all of these works, 
Marvell singles out particular advisers to the King who have been enriching 
themselves at the expense of the kingdom, separating the King from his 
people. In the opening sentences of An Account of the Growth of Popery 


and Arbitrary Government in England, the boldest and most insurrectionary 
of Marvell’s post-Restoration writings, he speaks of ‘a design ... to change 
the Lawful Government of England into an Absolute Tyranny’, and in the 
closing sentences, he says, in a variant of the addresses ‘To The King’ in 
‘Last Instructions’, Second Advice, and Third Advice, ‘that his Majesty 
having discerned the Disease, may with his Healing Touch apply the 


Remedy’.*’ In ‘Last Instructions’, the address ‘To the King’ similarly 
distinguishes the King from evil counsellors and conspirators, who have 
been giving the King bad advice: 


Bold and accursed are they that all this while 
Have strove to isle our monarch from his isle, 
And to improve themselves, on false pretence, 
About the Common-Prince have raised a fence; 
The kingdom from the crown distinct would see, 
And peel the bark to burn at last the tree. 
(967-72) 


At no point in ‘Last Instructions’ does Marvell go so far as to suggest that 
all kings are no better than tyrants, as does the fiercely republican author of 
‘The History of Insipids’ (1676), a satire on Charles II by Marvell’s political 
ally John Freke: 


Of kings curs’d be the power and name, 
Let all the earth henceforth abhor ‘em; 
Monsters which knaves sacred proclaim, 
And then like slaves fall down before ‘em. 


Similar sentiments can be found in ‘A Dialogue between the Two Horses’ 
(1676), a poem once attributed to Marvell but rejected by recent editors, 
and in “‘Marvell’s Ghost’ (1678) by Marvell’s friend and close associate 
John Ayloffe, which accuses the Stuart monarchs as ‘a spurious race ... / 
Design’d for Britain’s overthrow’ and urges violent revolution like the one 
‘that drove the Tarquins out of Rome’.*° Marvell’s attacks on tyranny and 
the abuses of power, in contrast, allow for the possibility of a virtuous 
monarch under a limited monarchy. But it is clear in ‘Last Instructions’ that 
Charles II, rather than representing a possible ‘Healing Touch’, is the 
ultimate source of the evils of a kingdom infected to the core with a disease 
of ravening self-interest, the pursuit of unbounded pleasure by the 
tyrannous will, with no thought of possible consequences. 
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CHAPTER 26 


MARVELL’S LATIN POETRY AND THE 
ART OF PUNNING 


ESTELLE HAAN 


Quin etiam passim nostris in versibus ipsis 
multa elementa vides multis communia verbis, 
cum tamen inter se versus ac verba necessest 
confiteare et re et sonitu distare sonanti. 
tantum elementa queunt permutato ordine solo. 


(Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, 1:823-7)! 


Moreover everywhere in my very verses you see many letters common to many words, 
but nonetheless it is necessary that you should admit that verses and words differ from 
one another both in meaning and in the ring of their sound. So great is the power of 


letters by a mere transposition of order.” 


Taus proclaims Lucretius in the De Rerum Natura. The statement, when 
viewed in its poetical context, creates an analogy between the structure of 
words and the structure of the world, whereby the arrangement and 
rearrangement of letters function as a verbal microcosm of the macrocosmic 
movement of atoms. The analogy is enhanced by the fact that the Latin 
noun elementum (‘atom’) can also mean ‘a letter of the alphabet’. Common 
to word and world is the variety of compounds that they both contain. 
Lucretius’ didactic exposition of Epicureanism is also a showcasing of his 
own phonological ability to create, as Farrell puts it, ‘a linguistic 


simulacrum of the entire universe’. But language and its potential 
flexibility constitute much more than the random collision of letters. The 


poem, as Snyder notes, exhibits a self-conscious sensitivity to ‘the special 


quality of certain letters and their use in particular words’.* This is evident 
in its recourse to paronomasia, as similar sounding, albeit etymologically 
unrelated, words are collated within the same or nearby lines, its use of the 
figura etymologica, and, not least, its implementation of erudite wordplay 
on a range of proper names. Verbal ingenuity invites the reader to scrutinize 
text and context, to seek out linguistic nuances and potential ambiguities, 
and to become an interpreter of poetic meaning. 

Almost 1,700 years later Andrew Marvell would display a rather similar 
alertness to the individual components of the Latin word and to the ability 
of that word to function as a microcosm of the contextual world in which it 
occurs. His Latin poetic corpus (some sixteen poems totalling 472 verses) is 
distinguished by its alertness to the phonological flexibility of the nomina 
(in the dual sense of both ‘names’ and ‘nouns’) that characterize its complex 
linguistic framework.’ Marvell revels in the Latin word: its sonority, its 
individual syllables, its multiple meanings, and its associated punning 
potential. But, as this chapter argues, his neo-Latin poetic world moves 
beyond the classical Latin word by the enriching powers afforded by 


bilingualism.° 


‘BOTH ENGLISH AND LATIN’ 


He was a great master of the Latin tongue: an excellent poet in Latin and English: For Latin 
verses there was no man could come into competition with him.’ 


John Aubrey’s glowing praise is a striking testimony to Marvell’s talent as a 
bilingual poetë. That talent found its origins in early modern pedagogical 
practice. The act and art of reading, transposing, and translating would have 
nurtured in the conscientious pupil or undergraduate an alertness to the 
significance of the Latin word itself. This was effected by a series of 
prescribed exercises such as the Parodia, which, according to Scaliger, 
involved the ‘changing of words’ (mutatis vocibus) whereby a classical 
Latin original could be adapted to a new purpose or context.’ To this genre 
pertains ‘Ad Regem Carolum Parodia’, Marvell’s earliest extant Latin poem 


(1637), a close reworking of Horace, Odes 1.2.!° Contrary to Siemon’s 


viewpoint that ‘one doubts that except for the proper names Marvell is 
using any word in a sense other than that in which Horace had used it’, it is 


in fact a rather inventive ‘rewording’ that rarely ceases to surprise.'! One 
instance is Marvell’s substitution of ‘scholae ... genus’ (9) for the Horatian 
‘piscium ... genus’ (9).'* In Horace, a flood results in a perversion of 
nature, causing fish to visit the mountains and cling to treetops. By 
replacing ‘piscium’ with ‘scholae’ (9), Marvell not only equates the 
scholarly world of Cambridge University with the fish of the sea, but also 
seems to play on the twofold meaning of ‘school’ in its academic sense, and 
in its collective meaning of a shoal of fish. Later, the inundation of the Tiber 
(Odes 1.2, 13—16) becomes the flooding of the Cam, but the Horatian 
‘monumenta regis’ (15) are transformed into something figuratively sinister: 
the remains (“monumenta’ 15) of a seventeenth-century plague. 

In all of this a neo-Latin poet is constantly thinking bilingually. But, as 
will be seen, this operates on a more complex level. Another pedagogical 
exercise, the ‘double translation system’, required the pupil to translate a 
Latin original into English; then, without looking at the original, translate 
his own English back into Latin, which he would finally compare with the 
original.!* The system may well have been the springboard for Marvell’s 
two sets of Latin and vernacular companion pieces—‘Ros’ / ‘On a Drop of 
Dew’; ‘Hortus’ / ‘The Garden’—which, as argued below, may not be 
unrelated to his own pedagogical role as tutor to Mary Fairfax. 4 


THE POET OF THE ‘MARVELLOUS’ 


For Marvell, however, the composition of Latin poetry moves beyond the 
realms of pedagogy. His predilection for wordplay, elaborate description, 
and labyrinthine ambiguity seems to fuse the Lucretian with something 
more recent. It was in the Italian poetry of Giambattista Marino (1569- 
1625) that etymological and phonological wit found a vernacular, albeit 
highly exaggerated, voice.!? Marino’s linguistically inventive exuberance 
was, nonetheless, regarded by some of his contemporaries as leading to 


confusion and ambiguity.'° But Marinesque inventiveness assumed a 
variety of captivating forms, its linguistic indulgence resulting in a baroque 


extravagance signalled by artifice and intricate wordplay. In consequence 
L’Adone (1623), to which this chapter will return, continues to puzzle 
critics. Its length, style, digressions, and generic mix render it, in the words 
of Mirollo, ‘more like a luxuriant growth than a poem’.!’ Enhanced by 
glittering description, it showcases an author’s ‘relentless pursuit of copia’, 
facilitated by repetition, paronomasia, and etymological play. The effect is 
describable perhaps as a very new intratextual ‘echoing song’, characterized 


by (and eliciting from its readers) an element of wonder or ‘meraviglia’, 


and possessing a highly transformative potential.!® 


It was a song that did not go unheard in seventeenth-century England. !° 
Indeed, this baroque capacity to evoke enticing wonderment is praised by 
John Milton, who described Marino as ‘sweetly-speaking’ (dulciloquum ... 


Marinum)? and who hymned his ability in L’Adone to ‘stun the Ausonian 


nymphs with his smooth strains.’*! Milton’s observations occur in a Latin 


poem which is itself quite Marinesque at times: in, for example, its 
authorial self-fashioning as a second Marino, its series of possible 
anagrams, its repetition of the alliterative initial letter ‘m’, and in its quasi- 
baroque wordplay now manifesting itself in a neo-Latin, as opposed to an 
Italian, poetic voice.*? Something comparable seems to be at work, and 
indeed much more extensively (and intensively) so, in the Latin poetic 
corpus of Milton’s younger friend and contemporary. 


THE ART OF PUNNING 


The pun, according to Quintilian, turns our attention to itself by virtue of 
some form of verbal similitude or by resemblances or differences, and in so 
doing, it stimulates the mind.’ While the art of punning assumes a not 
inconsequential place in classical Latin poetry, wordplay on proper names 
had since the sixteenth century found an Anglo-Latin epigrammatic niche of 
its own. George Herbert, for example, plays on the name Roma and its 
several anagrams (oram, Maro, ramo, armo, mora, amor).°4 More 
strikingly, Milton’s Latin poetry had shown how etymological play could 
transcend the generic confines of the epigram. His In Quintum Novembris 
(c.1626), on the failed Gunpowder Plot of 1605, sardonically articulates a 


Catholic aspiration to restore the Saecula ... Mariana (127) whereby the 
‘age of Mary’ (British history) is equated with the ‘return of the age of 
Marius’ (Roman history). Ad Salsillum indulges in Latin and macaronic 
punning on the ‘salt’ word inherent in the Latinized form (Salsillus) of its 


Italian addressee, Giovanni Salzilli, while simultaneously transporting to 


the Continent one aspect of the Cambridge so-called ‘salting’ exercise.”> 


Likewise Mansus plays on its addressee’s name, Manso, and the Latin 
adjective ‘mansuetus’ (60). Epitaphium Damonis puns on the ‘divinum 
nomen’ (210) (deo-datus) possessed by its deceased subject, Charles 
Diodati, and concludes in a quasi-epigrammatic ‘turn’ on ‘Thyrso’ 
(‘Bacchic wand’; 219) and Thyrsis, the Miltonic speaker of this pastoral 
elegy.” 

Marvell’s Latin poetry, however, epitomizes even more markedly than 
Milton’s a bilingual intermixing. The difference may well reside in la 
questione della lingua. Whereas for Milton the choice between Latin and 
English was frequently a conscious one, Marvell continued to compose 
bilingually (or, more accurately, ambilingually) throughout his poetic 
career. That fact may help to explain the ease with which his Latin poetry 
shifts rather kaleidoscopically between two languages. His Latin voice is 
also to some degree an English voice; his Latin words both bridge and cross 
linguistic divides; his Latin puns frequently reside in associated vernacular 
nuances.”/ 

At the outset it should be remarked that Marvell’s predilection for 
punning on nouns and names also manifests itself in his English verse.?® A 
few examples will suffice: in ‘The Mower Against Gardens’ he inserts his 
own name via the phrase ‘the Marvel of Perw’ (18). Other puns evince 
bilingual thinking, perhaps most famously the implicit wordplay on axe / 
acies / ‘blade’ / ‘keen eye-sight’ in the ‘Horatian Ode’.3? As Augustine 
notes: ‘Puns seem so much a part of the fabric of Marvell’s verse that we 
hardly notice them, unless it is to appreciate Marvell’s Latinity’.*' But the 
punning word is firmly situated within a poem’s contextual world. 


Wuat’s IN A NAME? IN LEGATIONEM DOMINI 
OLIVERI ST JOHN 


In a Latin poem addressed to Oliver St John, who was chosen by Parliament 
on 14 February 1651 as co-negotiator (with Walter Strickland) of an 
alliance with the Dutch, Marvell ponders whether it is by chance or by 
reason that apt ‘names’ befall mighty men: ‘Ingeniosa viris contingunt 
nomina magnis / ut dubites casu vel ratione data’ (1—2). While Smith 
perceptively notes that ‘the ... suggestion in ingeniosa of ingens (“great’, 
“remarkable”) echoes “viris ... magnis”, the coupling of that adjective with 
nomina has an additional baroque resonance.** Marino and his followers 
regarded plays on words ‘as products of ingegno ... [and] included them ... 
in the category of concetti or acutezze’.*> The linguistically self-conscious 
methodology of Marvell’s Latin poetry suggests that he held a not 
dissimilar view. If the De Rerum Natura had served to exemplify Lucretius’ 
quest ‘for some natural connection between the person and the nomen’, for 
Marvell a nomen, whether in the sense of ‘name’ or ‘noun’ and at times the 
individual elementa (letters or syllables of a noun), could function as a 
Marinesque ‘conceit’ rendered all the more ‘acute’ by the pliable meanings 
of Latin words, and especially by the interconnectedness of two 
languages.** 

In the course of the poem its addressee’s ‘name’ undergoes a series of 
metamorphoses achieved through the repetition of nomen at virtually exact 
intervals (lines 1, 4, 8, and 13). The resultant ‘echoing song’ is akin to that 


of Marvell’s vernacular poetry, which, as Loxley remarks, ‘teases critics ... 


in its surprising experimentation with the terms of poetic utterance’.*° 


Marvellian experimentation resides in what might be described as twin yet 
contrasting components of words (‘olive’ and ‘St John’), elementa now 
punningly colliding in a neo-Latin universe. As elsewhere in Marvell’s 
Latin poetry, the name ‘olive’ is symbolic of peace.*° ‘St John’, however, 
described as a ‘Martis ... nuntius’ (9), seems to denote the very opposite. 
McQueen and Rockwell regard the allusion as pertaining to ‘the author of 


Revelation, an eminent prophet or “nuntius” of war’.*’ Legouis, by contrast, 
argues that the reference is to St John the Apostle, the ‘son of thunder’ 


(Mark 3:17; Luke 9:54).°° Is it really a case of either/or? Perhaps a double- 
edged ambiguity contributes to the making of poetic meaning. A diplomatic 
duty is inscribed in an addressee’s two-fold (or ambiguous?) name: ‘ast 
scriptum ancipiti nomine munus erat’ (8). St John the Apostle may indeed 
be a messenger of war, but the prophetic language and contexts in which 


Oliver St John is situated (‘praesaga futuri’ (3); ‘fatidico nomine’; 4) are 
equally applicable to the author of Revelation. This possibility is 
strengthened by the poem’s subtle evocation of Virgil’s Sibyl, prophetess of 
Apollo, famed for the deceptive ambiguities in which her ‘revelations’ were 
cast.°’ The fact that Oliver St John’s office is inscribed (‘scriptum’; 8) in his 
‘ancipiti nomine’ (8) is noteworthy when it is remembered that the Sibyl 
‘wrote’ her prophecies in leaves, and (like the poetic writer?) veiled the 
truth in obscurities.*? Marvell’s vatic voice is characterized by teasingly 
repetitive tones of doubt and secrecy: ‘dubites’? (2), ‘vera premit (4), 
‘fallax’ (7), ‘ancipiti’ (8), ‘arcanos ... sensus’ (11), ‘licitos ... dolos’ (12), 
‘varia ... fraude’ (12). Furthermore, the ambiguous meanings of Latin 
nouns and names serve to engender a ring composition of sorts mirrored 
perhaps by the perennial circularity of ‘gyro’ (16), and symbolized by the 
‘Scytale’ (14), around which was wound a strip of parchment, whose 
message was decipherable only when wound around a staff of the same 
shape and size.*! Like that parchment the Marvellian text requires 
unravelling and deciphering; its linguistic code must be broken, interpreted, 
and reinterpreted by the reader. And as if in answer to that consideration 
pondered in the opening lines, this poetic world playfully demonstrates that 
for its author at least nomina occur by ratio rather than by random casus. 


MARVELL’S VERBAL TREATY: ‘A LETTER TO DOCTOR 
INGELO’ 


Extravagant etymological play characterizes several of Marvell’s other 
Latin poems. ‘A Letter to Doctor Ingelo, then with my Lord Whitlock, 
Ambassador from the Protector to the Queen of Sweden’ is addressed to 
Nathaniel Ingelo (1621?-83), who in his capacity as chaplain and rector 
chori accompanied Bulstrode Whitelocke on his embassy to the court of 
Sweden in November 1653 in an attempt to secure a treaty between Sweden 
and England.** That treaty, one might argue, is secured in poetic terms by 
virtue of a series of puns on proper names, which serves to unite the three 
main protagonists of the piece: Whitelocke/Ingelo/Christina. The poem’s 
Latin verses are layered by different types of ‘whiteness’ (just like the snow 


which they describe: ‘iungitur et praeceps mundus utraque nive’; 8).7° 
Significantly, however, ‘slow words are not bound there in sluggish cold, to 
be melted at last by the sun and a new spring’ (115-16). The verbal fluidity 
attested to here is mirrored by authorial methodology. Ingelus is in gelu— 
literally and linguistically in the midst of ice—a second Ovid, whose 
complaints about the icy conditions of Tomis are frequently conveyed by 
the adjective gelidus or the noun gelu.“ This implied pun seems to underlie 
the description of Queen Christina’s neck, which joins a breast colder than 
ice; whiter than snow (‘frigidiora gelu, candidiora nive’; 52), thereby 
surpassing perhaps both ‘Ingelo’ (in gelu) and ‘White (candidus) locke’ 
now standing side by side in the juxtaposition of a Latin noun and a 
comparative adjective. Latin words and the elementa of Latin words, 
English names, and the components of those names give rise to further 
verbal play in Latin: on the ‘lock’ syllable of Whitelocke. This is rendered 
possible by the metaphorical meaning of arista as hair: ‘an melius canis 
horrescit campus aristis’ (9). The pun recurs more explicitly in the 
comparison of Oliver Cromwell, divested of his helmet, to Godfrey the 
Elder on whose ‘white locks’ flowered the white thorn: ‘spina cui canis 
floruit alba comis’ (106). Even the description of a portrait of Christina 
draws attention to her ‘locks’ which, unlike the unadorned hair of Delia, are 
punctiliously tied back by a pin (37-8). That pin (acus) (and its potential 
sharpness?) give rise to further wordplay on arcus (‘bow’) and acer 
(‘sharp’) in lines that convey the implicit weapons concealed beneath the 
Queen’s eyes.*° 

Thus are the dramatis personae of this poem linguistically encased and 
united by nomina themselves. And if the Ovidian Ingelus is in gelu, so too 
does he assume a place within a possible angelic context. Of particular 
relevance is the discovery by Edward Holberton of what is in all likelihood 
the earliest surviving version of the poem, thereby supplementing and 
augmenting Johan Arckenholtz’s uncovering of an independent text of the 
poem’s first seventy lines from a holograph copy (in the hand of Jean 
Scheffer).*” In both instances the text is entitled Angelo Suo Marvellius 
with ‘Angele’ (not ‘Ingele’) likewise occurring in line 2. While Kelliher 
was rather perplexed by the form given to Ingelo’s name (in the Scheffer 


text), this may constitute yet another possible pun. The forename and 
surname of Nathaniel /ngelus (or Angelus) may suggest John 1:48—51, 


where angels are mentioned in a conversation between Nathaniel and Jesus. 
It is highly probable, moreover, that this biblical association would not have 
escaped the discerning eye of a chaplain, who, after all, was renowned for 
his exposition of the scriptures. Ingelo may thus be envisaged as an ‘angel’ 
(angelus) sent by England to Sweden, with a further play on meaning since 


angels were frequently described as ambassadors in this period.’ His 
destination is a new, northern ‘heaven’, ‘coelum’ (1) ruled by Christina, a 
‘dea’ (26, 80, 111) who, by virtue of her nomen, has the very name ‘Christ’ 
engraved in her heart (85—8), and who can assume her own place among the 
saints (91-2). Christina may well be a second Dido, giving laws to her 
people, but that she is also a messianic figure is suggested by the poem’s 
engagement with Virgil, Ecl. 4, the so-called messianic Eclogue.*? And 
when in the poem’s closing lines (127-8) Ingelo is predicted as resuming 
his lyre, his musicianship may transcend the earthly to embrace things 
angelic. 


WORDS AND THE PAGE: MARVELL TO MANIBAN 


The elementa of words become the subject matter of Marvell’s Latin poem 
to the graphologist Lancelot Joseph de Maniban, a somewhat elusive figure. 
Maniban, whom Marvell probably did not meet in person, had apparently 
been sent one of his epistolae, and had consequentially sought to interpret 
his handwriting.°! In many respects this is a highly self-referential piece 
about the meaning of writing, of words, and of individual syllables. As if in 
defiance of the graphologist’s doomed endeavours to interpret ‘syllaba 
scripta’ (30), the poem is marked by phonological wit evident in its 
wordplay and syllabic iteration.’ Punning on ‘syllable’ (30) and ‘Sibylla’ 
(32), Marvell presents Maniban as a would-be prophet, while raising ironic 
questions about the making and interpretation of vatic and poetic meaning. 
As noted above, the Sibyl used to write her prophecies on leaves. Thus at 
Aeneid 6.74 Aeneas asks her not to entrust her prophecies to leaves alone. 
Marvell, however, as if in parodic contrast to the Sibyl, has indeed entrusted 
his ‘sensa’ (1) to leaves of paper: not only those sent to Maniban for 
interpretation, but also, and crucially, those upon which the present poem is 
inscribed. In so doing he seems to invite the reader to become a 


graphologist of sorts: to scrutinize Marvellian syllables (for example, the 
ostentatiously alliterative and quasi-Marinesque ‘mille modis monstrat 
mille per indicia’; 34), and to decode hidden intratextual messages. 

Among these messages is a likely pun on the first syllable of the 
graphologist’s name Maniban and on the noun manus (‘hand’), the agent of 
writing itself: ‘1gnaramque manum spiritus intus agit’ (8). Maniban’s nomen 
may be highly suited to his craft as an interpreter of handwriting, but it is 
the power of the Marvellian manus that is signalled by constant references 
to writing, to the material text, and to the implements and components (pen, 
paper, page) of that text’s production. Thus the speaker teasingly ponders 
whether one’s destiny can underlie the pen (2); he alludes to the ‘flexings of 
the pen’ (5), and to the very act of writing (3; 16) and its interpretation. 
Maniban is depicted as an ‘haruspex’ (15) probing the fibres/liver (‘rimatur 
fibra’; 15) of Marvellian handwriting in language evocative of the vulture 
rummaging among the innards of Tityos at Aeneid 6.597-600. The poem 
posits doubts about the usefulness of committing thoughts to a page 
(‘charta’; 1). But this page is later transformed into the ‘pagina’ of heaven 
itself (29), as, in a sense, word actually becomes world. And the 
components (elementa) of handwriting scrutinized by the graphologist are 
mirrored in a poem which concerns itself with the ‘letter’ as a shape (3; 6) 
and the ‘letter’ as an epistolary genre (9; 46). This is developed in the 
attested belief that Maniban is the descendant of Palamedes (42), who was 
credited with such inventions as adding to the alphabet the letter ‘y’ (from 
the shape of a flight of cranes), but met his death because of a forged 
‘letter’ (epistle).°> The self-conscious focus on the elementa of individual 
Latin words (their syllables and now perhaps even their individual letters) 
suggests that it is Marvell’s poetic writing, as opposed to his handwriting, 
that requires deciphering in a piece which mirrors its subject matter in its 
emphasis on meanings and their multiple interpretations. 


PAGE AND PLAGUE: MARVELL TO DOCTOR WITTY 


Writing, the proliferation of printed books (/ibri), and the survival of the 


Marvellian page are at the heart of Dignissimo Suo Amico Doctori Wittie.** 
This poem was prefixed to Robert Witty’s translation (1651) of James 


Primrose, De Vulgi in Medicina Erroribus (originally published in London 
in 1638). Lamenting the increase in printed books (‘Nempe sic innumero 
succrescunt agmine libri’; 1), Marvell couches his criticism in militaristic 
language (agmen, suggestive of a body of armed men or an army) 
facilitated by etymological play. As libri ‘arise more strongly from the 
wound of the incessant press, the more she has been pressed, the more 
enlarged does the Hydra return’: ‘fortius assidui surgunt a vulnere praeli, / 
quoque magis pressa est, auctior Hydra redit’ (3—4). Marvell plays on 
prēlum, an apparatus for pressing or crushing (in this instance the printing 
press), and proelium ‘battle’. The pun is reinforced by the metaphor of 
printing as ‘wounding’ (‘a vulnere praeli’; 3) and by the comparative adverb 
fortius (3). Now books, though wounded, assume an intensified fortitude 
that is mock-heroic in essence as they rouse themselves to action (‘surgunt’; 
3). At the same time the lines hint at a macaronic pun on ‘press’: ‘quoque 
magis pressa est’ (4). In the course of the poem, however, the militaristic 
gives way to the medicinal through imagery highly suited to its addressee, 
Doctor Witty.°> Excessive printing and the persistent urge for the printed 
page are viewed as a ‘pestis’ (6) ‘plague’, itself punningly suggestive of the 
Latin plagula and its English equivalent (‘page’). Playing perhaps on the 
original title of Primrose’s work (De Vulgi in Medicina Erroribus), Marvell 
proffers rather new types of ‘medicamina’ (7), ‘remedies’, which, he 
proclaims, are held by India alone. Paradoxically, the medicamina in 
question constitute ‘the useful poison of tobacco’ (‘utile tabacci ... 
venenum’; 9). He humorously suggests that one way of curing this disease 
would be to adopt the practice of using the leaves of books to light pipes.” 
And he does so in terms that seem to pick up the ‘tobacco’ sections of 
Primrose’s text, and of Witty’s translation of same.°’ But by a clever 
transfer of agency the act of smoking is appropriated on a different level 
since now it is a stinking bistro that gives off smoke (‘fumare’; 11) from 
books. While hoping that his page (‘charta’; 15) may enter this /iber (book) 
as though it were the /imen (threshold) of a hallowed sanctuary, an entrance 
facilitated by phonological similarities between the two words, Marvell also 
imagines its funeral obsequies, as pipe-smoker gives way to pipe-player, the 
‘Siticen’ (16) or funeral-musician. He concludes with a conventional wish 
for his page’s safekeeping from the flame and the wrath of Jupiter. 


WRITING UPON LANDSCAPES 


At times the Marvellian Latin page inscribes its nomina upon landscapes 
that are both literal and linguistic. In ‘Epigramma in Duos Montes 
Amosclivum et Bilboreum. Farfacio’, not only is Fairfax named in the title 
and in line 16, but his name and its constituent syllables seem to be 
engraved in the poem’s Latinity.° 8 The contrast between the lofty Almscliff 
and the lower Bilbrough, mirrored metrically in the poem’s alternating 
hexameter and pentameter lines, symbolizes different aspects of Fairfax’s 
personality.” Perhaps too ‘fax’ and ‘fair’ are inscribed in the poem’s 
phonological experimentation. Sometimes harsh consonantal language 
seems to acknowledge a dominion that embraces its addressee’s 
nomenclature: ‘fraxinus’ (4) surrounding Bilbrough; ‘minax’ (5) of 
Almscliff; elsewhere ‘fair’ may be reflected in mellifluous phraseology: 
‘acclivis, placidus, mollis, amoenus hic est’ (14) and in the adjective 
‘facilis’ (19) applied to Fairfax himself. Etymological play, moreover, 
embraces the multiple meanings of Latin nouns: ‘iugum’ (2) in its dual 
sense of ‘ridge’ and ‘chariot’; ‘iubae’ (6) as both ‘foliage’ and ‘manes’ of 
horses. The image of trees on Bilbrough shaking their foliage (‘iubas’; 6) 
appropriately yields to the explicit language of charioteering (9—10), 
evident in the similes of the carcer (the starting point of a racecourse) and 
the meta (the turning post of a racetrack), boundaries by which this 
geographical landscape is demarcated. 


MIRRORING WORDS? MARVELL’S BILINGUAL 
COMPANION PIECES 


There are, however, other, more profound ways in which bilingualism 
serves to enrich and perhaps to complicate the words of Marvell’s Latin 
world. This is particularly evident in two sets of companion pieces: ‘Ros’ / 
‘On a Drop of Dew’ and ‘Hortus’ / ‘The Garden’. While there has been 
much debate in regard to the respective dating of these poems, linguistic 
evidence may point to Marvell’s Nun Appleton period, during which time 


he was acting as tutor to the young Mary Fairfax. Indeed it is not impossible 
that these companion pieces were composed, at least in part, as practical, 
albeit sophisticated, models in the art of ‘double translation’, and presented 
to his pupil.©° Crucially, however, both of the Latin pieces move beyond a 
pedagogical world through their complex engagement with a variety of neo- 
Latin and vernacular intertexts, an engagement facilitated by the liberating 
force of bilingual punning. 


BILINGUAL PUNNING IN ‘Ros’ 


‘Ros’ demonstrates a Marvellian (and Marinesque) sensitivity to the sounds 
of Latin words and their individual syllables. It does so by internal rhyme, 
assonance, and repetition.°! Furthermore, ‘Nun Appleton House’ and some 
of the individual nouns or e/ementa of that triple-barrelled nomen may be 
implied in the poem’s imagery.°* ‘Nun’ is suggested perhaps by the 
monastic language in which the dewdrop is literally enclosed (‘conclusa’; 
7), withdrawn (‘secedens’; 29), in meditation (‘meditans’; 25), spurning 
(‘spernat’; 9) the temptations of flowers which are ‘supini’ (3) (ambiguous 
in the dual implication of sexually erect and (of the hands) turned palm 
upwards), as they strive to entice it with their foliage. Noteworthy too is 
the emphasis on the dewdrop’s chastity (‘casto ... pede’; 10) and virginity 
(‘virgineo ... pudore’ (20); ‘claudit ... latus’; 34). ‘House’ may be evoked 
in the poem’s intratextually explicit ‘domus’ (18), to which, by way of a 
simile, an ‘inexperienced’ (‘inexperta’; 17) young girl (or virginal novice?) 
returns in trepidation at night-time. Like the ‘orb’ of the dewdrop, ‘Ros’, 
and the bilingualism of its punning neo-Latin text, may seem self- 
contained, but they also possess a wider, more universal significance, 
mirroring the ‘orb’ of a vernacular world. 

As Empson states, ‘a pun may not need to be justified by derivation 


because the word itself suggests the connection by which it is justified’. 
Such a connection can be enhanced by paronomasia, which, in this instance, 
engenders verbal play on ros-ris (‘dew’) and rosa-ae (‘rose’) and the 
adjectival roseus-a-um (‘rosy’). The poem’s opening lines describe the 
descent of a little gem of Eastern dew (ros), which, having arisen from a 
‘rosy’ (roseus) bosom, flows onto ‘roses’ (rosas): ‘Cernis ut Eoi descendat 


gemmula roris / inque rosas roseo transfluat orta sinu’ (‘Ros’, 1-2).° The 
pun is extended by bilingual thinking since orta, deriving from the verb 
orior-iri, denotes in English the perfect tense ‘rose’. This is replicated in 
‘orient dew’ in the vernacular companion piece ‘On a Drop of Dew’ (1), 
suggestive of the present participle oriens (‘rising’). But the descent of dew 
has an intertextual signification that both embraces and moves beyond 
etymological play. 

Close scrutiny of the Carmina (1574) of Ippolito Capilupi (1511—80) 
reveals an epigrammatic sequence of ‘dewdrop’ poems addressed to the 


Virgin Mary.°° These provide an important neo-Latin precedent for a pun on 
ros and rosa achieved via paronomasia, and, like Marvell’s poem, they 
centrally situate the gemma or gemmula in this precise context. By 
appropriating the erotic epigram to a Christian theme, Capilupi uses the 
image of dew penetrating roses to symbolize the Incarnation. Thus in Ad 
Eandem |sc. Mariam Virginem] he proclaims: 


Cum ros vere rosam penetrat fulgentibus astris, 
Tum rosa, gemma velut, rore referta nitet. 


Sic postquam Deus ipse tuam delapsus in alvum est, 


Sole magis, vera luce repleta micas.°” 


When in spring dew from the glittering stars penetrates a rose 
then the rose, replete with dew, shines like a jewel. 

In the same way, after God himself glided down into your womb, 
Filled with true light, you gleam greater than the sun. 


Capilupi combines this with etymological play on sol (‘sun’) and the 
repeated adjective solus-a-um (‘sole’/‘alone’). After God himself has 
slipped down into Mary’s womb, she shines greater than the sun (so/), and 
she alone (so/a) can be called a virgin after giving birth; she alone (so/a) as 
mother can enjoy the honour of a virgin (virgineo ... honore).® The closing 
lines of Marvell’s ‘Ros’ likewise play on So/ (‘sun’) but in this instance the 
source of the pun resides in the repeated noun solum (‘ground’): manna lay 
as a frozen drop upon the deserted ground (‘solum’; 44-5), but drawn by 
kinder suns (‘solibus’; 45), it returns, purer, to its own stars from which it 
fell. By way of a possible macaronic pun Sol as ‘sun’ may also suggest 
‘Son’ of God, itself replicated in ‘Into the glories of th’ Almighty Sun’ (‘On 


a Drop of Dew’; 40). Marvell’s sol may work on a further macaronic level 


to suggest ‘soul’, echoed perhaps in ‘mens’ (24) and mirrored in ‘On a Drop 
of Dew’: ‘So the soul, that drop, that ray’ (19). 

These possible ‘echoes’ or, more accurately, these intertextual affinities, 
may suggest that Marvell’s depiction of dew contains an honorifically 
subtextual equation of Mary Fairfax with the Virgin Mary. Certainly 
elsewhere in his poetry Mary Fairfax is depicted in virginal terms. This is 
evident in, for example, ‘To his Worthy Friend Doctor Witty’— ‘her chaste 
mind’ (24)—and especially in ‘Upon Appleton House’, which celebrates the 
innocence and chastity of ‘The young Maria’ (651).’° But if indeed Mary 
receives such an honour in ‘Ros’, so too might she be alluded to by her 
more informal nomen. As the dewdrop spurns the fragrant purple, ‘it 
scarcely presses the soft couches with its chaste foot’ (‘vixque premat casto 
mollia strata pede’; 10). The adjective mollis may playfully evoke Mary’s 
nickname ‘Little Moll’.’! This possibility is strengthened by the use of 
diminutives in the poem (‘gemmula’ (1), ‘horridulas’ (19), ‘procellas’ (19), 
‘modulum’ (33)), by the explicit comparison of the dewdrop to an 
‘inexperienced girl’ (‘inexperta ... puella’; 17) returning home at night, and 
not least by the association of the dewdrop with virginal modesty (‘dum 
prae virgineo cuncta pudore timet’; 20).’* If so, there is an associated 
possibility that Fairfax and his Nun Appleton estate are alluded to in line 5 
as the dewdrop surveys the heights (‘fastigia’) of its native (or fatherly) 
sphere (‘patriae ... sphaerae’). Relevant too is the poem’s frequent use of 
militaristic language: ‘procellas’ (19), ‘evertit’ (26), ‘non capitur’ (28), and 
‘oppositum ... latus’ (34), the latter suggestive perhaps of the flank of an 
army. And as the dewdrop’s ‘orb’ punningly embraces its extended aerial 
‘orbit’, the metaphor is essentially one of charioteering (41-2). 


THE VERBAL LABYRINTHS OF ‘HORTUS’ 


Fairfax and Nun Appleton may also lie behind Marvell’s second set of 
companion pieces: ‘Hortus’ / ‘The Garden’. While Marvellian playfulness 
in ‘The Garden’ and elsewhere in his vernacular poetry has been much 
discussed, the linguistic and situational intricacies of ‘Hortus’, and the Latin 
poem’s complex relationship with its English counterpart have received 


relatively little attention.” The poem’s Latinitas teases the reader by verbal 
ambiguities, by forms of displacement, and by labyrinthine wanderings that 
find an interesting precedent in the garden cantos (VI-VIII) of Marino’s 
L’Adone, and especially in ‘The Garden of Pleasure’ (‘Il Giardino del 
Piacere’) in Canto VI. 

L’Adone displays, as Mirollo notes, Marino’s ability to ‘manipulate 
words as though they were bits of mosaic or musical notes’ and his ‘keen 
sense of sonority and sound pattern, his versi molli manner.’’° As Cherci 
puts it, ‘words in their materiality are the [poem’s] content’.’’ This 
manifests itself in such verbal play as ‘L’idea’ / ‘la dea’ (11.155); 
‘lusinghre’/‘lusinghiero’ (III.151); ‘Sospira’/‘spira’ (XII.9); ‘sforza’/‘forza’ 
(VIII.48).’8 Likewise Marvell’s sensitivity to the power of sound in ‘The 
Garden’ has been highlighted by critics. McColley, for example, notes the 
‘mazes of wordplay’ inherent in the poem, which she describes as ‘a 
delicious catalogue of sensuous pleasures’, marked by its ‘luscious cluster 
of words’.”? Unremarked, however, are the luscious word-clusters and the 
luxuriant sonority of ‘Hortus’: the open vowel sounds of ‘hortorum per 
opaca silentia’ (10), conveying the reverentially shady silence of a garden 
retreat; the hissing sibilants of ‘tremulos ... susurros’ (24), denoting the 
tremulous whisperings of foliage; by contrast, the harsh-sounding 
consonants of ‘sculpentes dominae potiori in cortice nomen’ (26) as 
landscape is physically violated, or the alliterative ‘I’ in the rapidly paced 
‘sedula quin et apis mellito intenta labori’ (55) conveying the busy 
endeavours of the bee. 

But playfulness and sonority are both countered and augmented by 
intricacies that move beyond the verbal, serving to proffer a self-conscious 
showcasing of poetic methodology and the ambiguities attached to the 
making of meaning. As Welch remarks: ‘Swaddled in layers of learned 
sources and traditions, the Adone becomes a vast meditation on the idea of 


literary imitation itself’.°° But it also evokes ‘meraviglia’ through notions of 
displacement and misplacement. This is particularly evident in the ‘garden’ 
Cantos (VI-VIII), and especially in the rich allegorical description of ‘The 
Garden of Pleasure’ to which Adonis is introduced in Canto VI. Divided 
into five sections, one for each of the senses, Marino’s gardens seem to 
confound and even displace the very senses that they purportedly celebrate. 
As Adonis beholds an abundance of flowers, poetic oscillation between 


colour and scent leads to the ‘blinding’ of the protagonist as a result of the 
manifold smells around him (VI.122). Later (VII.18—31), the description of 
songbirds (VII.18—31), as Slawinski remarks, ‘dwells less on sound than on 
their coloured plumage and airy flight ... confounding the senses’. In the 
Garden of Smell it is the scentless passionflower that is lauded above all the 
rest, while ‘the celebration of taste begins with a description of trees whose 


fruits are not edible (VII.100)’.*! 


The labyrinthine nature of Marino’s garden is signalled by the 


confounding of the senses and the ‘deconstruction of metaphor’.®? 


Marvell’s Latin poem is marked by the fusion (indeed confusion) of place 
and of language itself. From the opening lines this neo-Latin horticultural 
maze never ceases to confound by its variety of intertwinings: flowers are 
‘entwined’ (‘implexi’; 5) in the wreaths of gentle repose, while ‘flowers of 
all sorts and an untainted forest come together’ (‘omnigeni coeunt flores 
integraque silva’; 6). These intertwinings are also linguistic. Omnigeni 
looks back to, and phonologically embraces (and encases?), the ‘mortale 
genus’ (1), thereby foreshadowing perhaps the garden’s ultimate absorption 
of its mortal occupant, its poetic encomiast. Silva (‘Wood’) may suggest the 
umbrella term for collections of miscellaneous verse. The Marvellian Silva, 
it might be argued, is rendered integra despite, or perhaps because of, its 
interweaving of nature and idealism, town and city, human and animal, and 
ultimately ‘thyme’ and ‘time’. Nature undergoes a series of linguistic 
transformations into the ideals for which the speaker desperately yearns. 
Thus ‘simple’ grass (‘simplicis herbae’; 2), the object of mortal emulation, 
is linguistically enmeshed in ‘simul implexi’ (5), only to be contracted into 
the ‘Simplicitas’ (8) for which the speaker has been searching. A similar 
methodology underlies the poem’s Janus-like treatment of the metropolis. 
Initially signalled in the speaker’s admission of his relentless quest for 
repose and simplicity ‘per templa, per urbes / ... regum perque alta palatia’ 
(8—9), the metropolis and aspects of a metropolitan quest are surprisingly 
‘integrated’ into the garden itself. Now the speaker appeals to a verdant 
world in the vocative ‘frondosae cives’ (15), ‘leafy citizens’, in the hope 
that they will look after him as their ‘municipem ... novum’ (14). His 
reception into the garden is thus envisaged as an election (‘optate’; 15) into 
a municipium, a self-governing community in ancient Italy. Even the 
palaces of kings (‘regum ... palatia’; 9) seem to be transformed into their 
horticultural equivalent (‘florea regna’; 15). The language of this intrusion 


or invasion (‘ʻO mihi si vestros liceat violasse recessus’; 12) may hint at the 


sexual violation of the female body. If so, that potential violation is 
mitigated at least in part by the manipulation of language itself. The 
contracted perfect violasse seems to undergo a form of syllabic 
deconstruction suggestive of the etymologically unrelated viola (‘violet’) 
(thereby anticipating ‘violae’; 54) and lassus ‘weary’, the latter verbally 
highlighted in the following line in the speaker’s self-fashioning as one who 
is “wandering, weary, and panting for a better life’ (‘erranti, lasso, et vitae 
melioris anhelo’; 13). And the whole seems to come full circle. The 
principal meaning of violare is ‘to disturb the sanctity of, violate, profane 
(temples and other sacred or quasi-sacred things)’.°* The garden (or indeed 
the body) as an implicit temple takes the discerning reader back to the city 
‘templa’ of line 8 and back again via a Marvellian pun to the ‘temples’ 
(‘tempora’) of the human head lamented as scarcely encircled by a tree with 
its grudging foliage (4). Methodologically, however, these tempora are 
linguistically encircled in the poem via their punning transformation into 
‘time’, which is further punned with the herb ‘thyme’. Thus the image of 
the industrious bee which ‘seems to mark its tasks by means of thyme, its 
horologue’ (‘horologo sua pensa thymo signare videtur’; 56) is followed by 
the salutation of ‘the sweet lapses of time’ (‘temporis o suaves lapsus!’; 57). 
Worthy of comparison is the equivalent pun in ‘The Garden’: ‘And, as it 
works, th’ industrious bee / Computes its time as well as we.’ (69-70). The 
garden’s craftsman (‘opifex horti’; 49) has marked out the growing hours 
(‘crescentes horas’; 51) of the day, while the final line proclaims the 
suitability of accounting ‘hours’ among herbs and flowers: ‘o herbis dignae 
numerari et floribus horae!’ (58). ‘Horologus’ (56) (‘horologue’) and 
‘horae’ (58) (‘hours’), like ‘thymum’ (56) (‘thyme’) and ‘tempus’ (57) 
(‘time’), are linguistically as well as literally integrated into this Hortus. 

As a corollary to the metropolitan language in which the speaker 
couches his reception into the garden is the quasi-rustic, animalistic 
language applied to the hustle and bustle of city life. The metropolis is 
described in terms reminiscent of the Forum boarium, the cattle-market at 
Rome: the ‘herds’ of men (‘armenta ... hominum’; 17), the ‘bellowings’ of 
the Circus (‘circique boatus’; 17), the ‘lowings’ of the forum (‘mugitusve 
fori’; 18). Thus are the human and the horticultural invariably intertwined in 
the poem’s Latinity. 


‘Hortus’ is also a poem about inscribing, about signatures and seals. Just 
as lovers engrave the name of their mistress upon the bark of a tree (25-6), 
so does the poet seem to inscribe the name ‘Fairfax’ into the garden’s 
Latinitas. Writing onto landscape, lovers are unashamed to inscribe wounds 
upon sacred trunks (‘nec puduit truncis inscribere vulnera sacris’; 27). 
Those vulnera are both the physical defilements of the tree and the wounds 
of love inscribed thereupon. Indeed, trees assume a central role: ‘arbor ... 
una’ (3); ‘arbos’ (30); ‘arbore’ (40), fulfilling desires that are both human 
and divine, and culminating in a mini-catalogue of the oak, the ash, and the 
laurel (41-6). For the speaker no lover, but each tree shall bear its own seal 
(‘signabitur’; 30) on its own bark. The Latin word for bark (‘liber’; 30) is 
also significantly the word for book, the material text, suggesting perhaps 
authorial inscription itself. The trees in Marino’s ‘Guardino del Piacere’, 
are, as Hersey observes, ‘sentient beings, infused with the goddess’s [sc. 
Cypris’s] divinity’. Key to that infusion is the absorption, even the 
imprisonment, of human limbs by arboreal parts as ‘feet become roots, arms 
become boughs, and a prickly bark imprisons beautiful limbs’ (VI. 67). 
Later, trees not only abound, but also assume a variety of unusual forms and 
functions, which render them ‘estrane’ or ‘strange’, possessing ‘the form 
and quality of living women’, a similitude reinforced by the metamorphosis 


of Daphne into a laureltree and Syrinx into a reed.8” As Gillespie notes, 
Marino has ‘based his own poetic garden on the human body as truly a 


microcosmic model’.88 In both poems mythological metamorphosis may 
function self-consciously as a metonym for linguistic transformation. 

Among the trees mentioned by name in ‘Hortus’ is the ash (‘fraxinus’; 
44), which here, as in ‘Epigramma in Duos Montes’, may pun on Fairfax 
himself. If so, the phonological metamorphosis of ‘Fairfax’ into ‘fraxinus’ 
(and perhaps also into the poem’s harsh-sounding consonantal ‘faces’ (34) 
and ‘opifex’ (49)) is aptly mirrored on a mythological level by the 
transformation of Daphne into a laurel tree (45—6) and of Syrinx into a reed 
(47-8). This metamorphosis, moreover, symbolizes an idealized quest for 
ultimate integration into a horticultural landscape as if in fulfilment of the 
poem’s earlier salutation of arboreal parts which surpass their corporeal 
equivalents: ‘Hair cannot compete with foliage, nor arms with branches, nor 
can voices equal your tremulous whisperings’ (23-4). 


But other types of metamorphosis are at work. As Cupid lays aside his 
enervated bow and weapons, he upturns his fax or faces, and does not wish 
to be continuously feared (34). The Latin noun fax, denoting a torch, can 
also be used poetically as the flame of love. Perhaps then this is a fax that 
has become ‘fair’? Worthy of comparison is the juxtaposition of the 
adjective ‘fair’ with a rather self-conscious allusion to naming in ‘The 
Garden’: ‘Fair Quiet, have I found thee here’ (9); ‘Fair trees! Wheres’e’ er 
your barks I wound, / No name shall but your own be found’ (23-4). 
Noteworthy too is the language in which Cupid is described: ‘Hic Amor 
exutis crepidatus inambulat alis, / enerves arcus et stridula tela reponens’ 
(32-3). Like Cupid, Fairfax in retirement at Nun Appleton has abandoned 
‘wings’ (‘alas’; 32), but in the Latin word’s additional meaning these may 
be a wing or flank of an army. That retirement is enshrouded in 
appropriately monastic imagery. Crepidatus is suggestive of monastic 
sandals, while inambulat (‘paces up and down’) may denote a monk pacing 


his cell or the corridors of a monastery.®” 


Discussing Marvell’s vernacular verse, Loxley has drawn attention to 


‘the impossibly bewitching sound of reverberations never heard before’.”” 


New reverberations are equally discernible in his Latin poetry. Writing upon 
a bark that is also a book, Marvell stamps his rather unique seal upon a neo- 
Latin poetic tradition. That uniqueness is the result of inventive playfulness 
with languages themselves. His Latin poetry uses the language of classical 
Rome only to demonstrate its transformative potential, whereby Latinitas 
now embraces the elementa of ‘both Latin and English’ by recourse to a 
linguistic methodology noteworthy for its baroque ‘ingegno’, ‘concetti’, 
and ‘acutezze’. The result is a neo-Latin verbal labyrinth whose ambiguities 
require decoding, yet whose richness forever abounds. 
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CHAPTER 27 


JULIANNE WERLIN 


Nun Appleton, one of the estates of the Fairfax family, lay in the north of 
England in Yorkshire, closer to the border of Scotland than to London, and 
within a day’s journey of York and Leeds. When Thomas Fairfax resigned 
his post as Lord General of the Parliamentary Army in 1650, it was to this 
estate that he retired, trading public obligations and metropolitan life for the 
Yorkshire landscape and domestic affairs. Later that year, Andrew Marvell 
made the same journey in order to work as a tutor to Fairfax’s daughter 
Mary, returning to the vicinity of his native Hull; the following summer, he 
wrote ‘Upon Appleton House’, to my Lord Fairfax, a 776-line tour of the 
property that reflects on the situation of both Fairfax and Marvell himself in 
the prolonged endgame of the Civil War.! Tightly bound to the landscape it 
surveys, the poem was written to be read in its original environment; 
Marvell never attempted to publish it, and there is no evidence that he 
anticipated its circulation outside the narrow limit of the Fairfax estate. As 
Thomas Fairfax read or listened to the poem, he might have been able to see 
portions of the topography it described; more abstractly but no less clearly, 
he would have recognized his own historical predicament in its lines. ‘What 
should he do?’ (225) Marvell asks of one of Fairfax’s ancestors, caught in a 
dilemma of conscience, and it is easy to apply the same question to Thomas 
Fairfax, or indeed to Marvell himself. Later readers, inevitably 
eavesdroppers, have attempted to infer Marvell’s answers to those 
questions, searching for the implications of his vision in the tableaux of 
violence and labour projected onto gardens and meadows, in the scenes of 


religious and familial history enacted in forests and cloisters, and in the 
sinuous progression of imagery itself. ‘Upon Appleton House’ grounds its 
history and politics, its psychology and aesthetics, in the depiction of one 
particular estate; readers must find its purpose and meaning ‘[w]ithin this 
sober frame’ (1). 

Yet the poem’s landscape seems only to yield further ambiguities. 
Competing modes of temporal and spatial organization overlap and 
intersect, never quite contradicting one another, never quite aligning. 
Marvell’s tour of Lord Fairfax’s estate spans the cycle of a day, from 
morning to evening; he also, as he carefully emphasizes at both the 
beginning and end of the poem, traverses the quadruple environment of 
‘fragrant gardens, shady woods, / Deep meadows, and transparent floods’ 
(79-80), forming a playful ‘circle in the quadrature’ (46) in a poem that has 
no shortage of geometric wit. The poem encompasses episodes of biblical 
history in roughly chronological order, from the Edenic garden, to the 
narratives of flood and Exodus in the meadow, followed by an image of 
crucifixion in the woods, and concluding with the gentle vision of 
apocalypse induced by Mary Fairfax’s presence near the stream. At its exact 
centre, stanza 49, Marvell figures the mowing of a meadow as the parting of 
the Red Sea; ‘the grassy deeps divide, / And crowd a lane on either side’ 
(391-2) before the Israelite-mowers. Like the meadows’ verdant sea, the 
expanse of the poem stretches out evenly on both sides of the division, in a 
first half that lingers on the Fairfax family’s complex history, and a second 
that hesitates on the equally complex prospect of its future. Considering this 
profusion of spatial and temporal schemes, it is no surprise that a recent 
computational study found Marvell to rank first of twenty-five 
contemporary poets in the frequency of his use of ‘where’ and ‘while’.? 
Repeating motifs, tight clusters of imagery, and an eight-line stanzaic form 
consisting of end-stopped tetrameter couplets provide still further patterns 
of organization, brilliantly layered one on top of another. 

Attempting to find a thread through this labyrinth of possibilities, 
scholars have alternately emphasized a range of themes, including the 
poem’s politics, religion, sexual mores, use of visual conventions, and 
philosophy of mind or nature. Such research has immensely enriched 
readers’ appreciation of this complex work; yet by the same token, it has 
enhanced rather than alleviated the difficulty of finding a unified, 
controlling subject. Nor is it even clear that the attempt is advisable: in 


powerful though very different interpretations, Derek Hirst and Steven 
Zwicker, Nigel Smith, and Nicholas McDowell have all shown how the 
malleable links of affinity and association structure Marvell’s verse as 


deeply as the rigid bonds of principle.* Taking Marvell’s adaptability as a 
premise, they describe how his writings reflect the shifting networks in 
which he was embedded. Does this ambiguous poem, then, as Rosalie Colie 
suggests, finally outwit its interpreters, defying all ‘critical presuppositions’ 
that favour ‘unity and coherence’?° 

In what follows I will draw on these compelling readings, while 
suggesting that, for all their range and agility, the stanzas of ‘Upon 
Appleton House’ respond insistently to a single problem: the elimination of 
the court, and the resultant shift in the symbolic meaning of space, from the 
organization of the household to the political basis of property. Under the 
Tudors and Stuarts, the court had emerged as the imaginative nucleus of the 
nation. Divisions between public and private life, and between centre and 
periphery, were inevitably influenced by the ruling family residing in the 
economic, political, and intellectual centre of the country. Social and 
domestic norms were, of course, far from static in the period leading up to 
the Civil War, especially during and following the massive redistribution of 
property that occurred in the English Reformation—an event alluded to in 
‘Upon Appleton House’. But it was only when the court was swept away 
that it became at once possible and necessary to survey the extent of the 
transformations that had, slowly but surely, been reshaping the basis of 
daily experience. This is the challenge that Marvell encounters in his 
perambulation of Fairfax’s country estate. What ‘Upon Appleton House’ 
offers, then, is not so much a meditation on politics through the analogy of 
landscape as the insight that the spatial basis of politics has already altered 
with the abolition of the monarchy. The question of Fairfax’s participation 
in national affairs, or his daughter Mary’s position within the household and 
the family line, can only be answered with reference to the new divisions 
between public and private life, and the new connections between the 
nation and its land, that emerged in the wake of revolution and regicide. 
The lesson this new topography holds for the lives of the Fairfax family is 
remarkably clear; so far as they are concerned, the logic of place is almost 
as ‘orderly and near’ (26) as Nun Appleton itself. 

Yet the new political order that ‘Upon Appleton House’ represents, an 
order based on a uniform national space containing a multitude of private 


households, raises more insistent problems for Marvell’s own practice. For 
it is not obvious where poetry, or poets, could fit within its governing 
framework. Writing a few months before Marvell, in his preface to 
Davenant’s heroic epic Gondibert, Thomas Hobbes had reimagined 
Aristotelian genre theory in spatial terms. ‘The Poets’, he writes, ‘have 
lodg’d themselves in the three regions of mankind, Court, Citty, and 
Contry’, from which have proceeded ‘three sorts of Poesy. Heroique, 
Scommatique, and Pastorall’.© English poetry, as Hobbes perceived, had a 
topographical basis—a principle that became painfully clear once it had 
been violently dislocated. Though the Cavalier poets were most obviously 
and immediately affected, the scale of the problem was larger. Incubated in 
the world of the court, much of the English poetic tradition—from Wyatt 
and Surrey to Sidney and Spenser through Donne and Carew—teflected its 
organization, even when it did so in the mode of resistance. Given this 
lineage, how could poets adapt their work to the changed conditions of the 
new state? Above all, where could they find an appropriate setting? For 
many writers, including Marvell himself, the question was a troublingly 
literal one. It is this question, lightly handled, that emerges at the core of 
‘Upon Appleton House’, where the symbolic landscape of a new political 
order becomes at once a problem and an opportunity for English verse. 


THE PUBLIC AND THE PRIVATE 


The transformation in the relationship between public and private life 
effected during the Civil War years can be grasped by measuring the 
conceptual distance between ‘Upon Appleton House’ and its generic 
predecessors. Though Marvell alludes to and draws on a range of genres, its 
central theme and preoccupations mark it as a country house poem, and he 
by turns obeys and inverts the norms of this minor genre. Country house 


poetry was a recent invention: in ‘To Penshurst’ (1616), Ben Jonson had 


composed the exemplary, though not quite the first, instance of the genre.’ 


Drawing on Horace and Martial, he depicted Robert Sidney’s estate in Kent 
as a perfectly regulated and splendidly superabundant kingdom in 
miniature, in which eels leap eagerly into the hands of fishermen and rural 
tenants bear gifts of cakes and apples in a gesture of pure, unmotivated 


respect.® Herrick, Carew, and Lovelace all followed Jonson’s lead, praising 
the orderly hierarchies of their patrons’ well-governed estates. Completely 
self-sufficient and thoroughly subject to their lord’s—and sometime lady’s 
—control, such estates can seem like domestic utopias, sealed off from the 
surrounding world. Yet the manor each poet depicts is never simply a locus 
amoenus; the illusion of containment is itself part of what Denis Cosgrove 
refers to as ‘the ideology of landscape in the service of absolutism’.” In its 
unity and self-enclosure, the private estate served as an epitome of the 
political order, reproducing the legitimating structures of the court.!? The 
fact that, under the Stuart kings, the court was itself a domestic sphere was 
what gave the genre its resonance; it was no coincidence that it arose 
shortly after the accession of James, who unlike his immediate predecessors 
was a husband and father with a flourishing household. Charles, in his turn, 
emphasized his role as a paterfamilias as well as pater patriae, presenting 
domestic and political rule as a harmonious conjunction. In the political 
climate they fostered, the households of rural magnates were an obvious 
symbol of royal authority, in which domestic happiness could function as a 
guarantee of public order. 

The link between the court and rural estates was by no means a given, 
however; on the contrary, it required effort to create and maintain. In 
proclamation after proclamation, James and Charles commanded the 
nobility and gentry to leave London and return to their country estates, 


which were ostensibly suffering in their absence.'! Echoing Stuart policy, in 
the 1620s and 1630s contemporary writers lamented England’s rapid 
urbanization, suggesting, as one writer put it, that the country ‘doth now of 
late begin to complaine that the Citty offers her wrong in harboring her 
chiefe members of Nobility’! In pamphlets, plays, and poems, rural 
landowners were encouraged to reverse what many contemporaries saw as a 
worrying ‘decay of hospitality’, in order to reinvigorate a deteriorating 
countryside and restore the harmonious reciprocity between landowners and 
labourers. As usual, there was a hard logic behind Stuart ideology. The 
proclamations themselves are clear enough about the reasons James and 
Charles sought to rusticate their aristocracy: the absence of the nobility 
prevents ‘the performing and executing of Our Royal Commandements’, a 
proclamation issued in 1615 read.!? ‘By their residence in the said Cities 
and parts adioyning’, Charles complained in 1632, the aristocracy ‘lived 


without doing any Seruice to his Maiestie’.!* The nobility and gentry were 
being sent out of London for one reason above all: to govern. By serving as 
JPs, lieutenants, and magistrates, they were to provide an obedient local 
administration, implementing the commands of the central state evenly 
throughout the kingdom. Country house poems emerged at precisely this 
moment, and they were written by men and women who were deeply 
enmeshed in monarchical culture. At least two poems drawing on country 
house motifs were in fact composed apropos of proclamations: one by 
James himself; another by the royalist poet and translator Richard 
Fanshawe.!° In his ‘An Ode upon occasion of His Majesties Proclamation 
in the Year 1630. Commanding the Gentry to reside upon their Estates in 
the Countrey’, Fanshawe characterizes the effects of the proclamation in 
half-botanical, half-anatomical terms: 


The sapp and blood o’th Land, which fled 
Into the root, and choakt the heart, 
Are bid their quickning pow’r to spread 


Through ev’ry part. i 


If the lords depicted in country house poems rule their estates with 
effortless control they do not do it only, or even primarily, on their own 
behalf, but for the sake of the state and its sovereign. No wonder, then, that 
at the climax of ‘To Penshurst’, King James and Prince Charles make a 
surprise visit to the manor, where they find ‘not a room, but dress’d / As if it 
had expected such a guest!’ (87-8). In a way, it had. Just thirty miles 
outside of London, Penshurst was in easy reach of the capital. So too were 
most of the other estates praised in country house poems: in the world they 
depicted, the centre exerted a firm though invisible grip on the periphery, 
serving at once as a hub of administration and a model of domesticity. 

The dense web of connections that tied the country houses of men like 
Sidney, Wroth, or Pemberton to the life of the nation were to be severed and 
then redrawn in a considerably different pattern, however, with the advent 
of the Civil War. As the culture of the court began to attract criticism during 
the Personal Rule, the fastidious domesticity that had appeared to be one of 
Charles’s virtues came to seem like an index of all that was amiss with his 


theory of government.'’ For should a nation really be run like a private 
household? Did the English in fact need a lordly and rather wilful father— 
or did they require, rather, something like the corporate and thoroughly 


public fiction of the King-in-Parliament? During the Civil War, Charles’s 
domesticity, and his French Catholic wife, were the source of increasing ire. 
When Parliament published an intercepted and decoded series of letters 
between Charles and Henrietta Maria in 1645, their first complaint was not 
that Charles had promised toleration for Catholics, that he had raised the 
prospect of using foreign troops, or that he had embraced deceptive 
stratagems. Rather, the primary point the annotator presents as ‘very worthy 
of our notice’ is Charles’s relationship with his wife. ‘It is plaine, here, first, 
that the Kings counsels are wholly managed by the Queen’, he begins, 
‘though she be of the weaker sexe, borne an Alien, bred up in a contrary 
Religion, yet nothing great or small is transacted without her privity & 
consent’.!® Matters of state were being discussed and decided within the 
narrow, private, and feminized space of the marital relationship. Writing 
under the Protectorate, no less a figure than William Davenant would 
crystalize this sentiment more than a decade later: ‘Kings, who move / 
Within a lowly sphere of private love / Are too domestic for a throne’, he 
pronounced. !” 

Both geographically and intellectually, the environment of ‘Upon 
Appleton House’, the north of England in 1651, is far removed from Robert 
Sidney’s Penshurst. By the time Marvell was composing the poem, the 
landscape of the country had altered irreversibly and the court was gone. Its 
carefully structured interiors could no longer provide a centre and a 
template for the authority of the aristocracy. On the contrary, for those with 
republican or parliamentary sympathies in particular, domestic space was 
marked by its very discontinuity with the masculine realm of politics. 
Keeping the household of Charles in view, the complementarity of male and 
female roles, of life inside and outside the household, could be sharpened 
into contradiction. As the architectural historian Matthew Johnson has 
suggested, in early modern England ‘ideas of the nation-state were built— 
literally as well as metaphorically—with reference to houses’.”” It is this set 
of values, conceived in spatial and architectural terms, that Marvell applies 
to his description of Fairfax’s country house, using the country house genre 
as a source of raw material, yet working insistently against its grain. 

Nun Appleton, the reader is informed from the opening lines of the 
poem, is extremely small: it is not just ‘sober’ (1) and ‘narrow’ (30), but 
positively ‘dwarfish’ (38). At first glance, Marvell appears to be making a 


familiar gesture, albeit in exaggerated form. Appropriating Horace’s 
condemnation of luxurious buildings in Ode 2.15 for the opening of ‘To 
Penshurst’, Jonson had made it one of the indispensable elements of the 
country house poem. And there can be little doubt that Marvell, who always 
paid careful attention to Jonson’s precedents, intends to check this particular 


generic box.*! But as is so often the case within his verse, Marvell shifts the 
terms of the genre he appropriates. Fairfax, he writes, is not like ‘man 
unruled’ (9) who 


... in his hollow palace goes 
Where winds as he themselves may lose. 
What need of all this marble crust 
T’impark the wanton mote of dust, 
That thinks by breadth the world t’unite 
Though the first builders failed in height? 
(19-24) 


These images are typically read, as in previous country house poems, as 
allusions to the pretentious architecture of a morally degenerate aristocracy. 
But the target of Marvell’s satire is considerably more exalted. ‘Palace’ is 
clearly monarchical—or prelatical—while ‘impark’ evokes the enclosed 
parks that were so crucial an element of courtly life, especially under the 
hunting-obsessed James. When Carew concludes his country house poem 
‘To My Friend G.N. from Wrest’, with a glance at the master of the house 
‘toyl’d in the pursuit / Of Bucks, and Stags’, the image evokes the highly 
politicized royal pastime, while James and Charles’s surprise visit to 
Penshurst occurs because the two men were ‘hunting late this way’ (76). 
With its allusion to the Tower of Babel, built by Nimrod—the tyrannical 
king and, significantly, hunter—the final line of the stanza cements the 
pattern. Marvell, here, may be moving behind Jonson to find slyly 
republican elements in Horace’s critique of contemporary luxury, for what 
Jonson refers to as ‘ambitious heaps’ Horace calls regiae moles, ‘regal 
heaps’. Was there also a more immediate critique of architectural change in 
these lines? Jane Partner has suggested that Marvell’s opening stanzas may 
contain a coded, disapproving reference to an ongoing expansion of Nun 
Appleton conducted in part under the supervision of John Webb, the protégé 


of Inigo Jones.** Jones had completed the first building in England in a neo- 


classical style, the Banqueting House at Whitehall Palace; the Palladian 
style both men had mastered was not merely royalist—it was royal.” 

Fairfax’s estate, defined against this background, is anything but palatial. 
Men lose themselves, in every sense, within the colossal interiors of royal 
buildings; by way of contrast, the salient, almost the sole, characteristic of 
Nun Appleton is its diminutive size. And not only in comparison to Caroline 
architecture: rather more surprisingly, it is small compared to Fairfax 
himself, for it is composed according to the dimensions 


Of that more sober age and mind, 
When larger-sizéd men did stoop 
To enter at a narrow loop. 
(28-30) 


If it is difficult for the men who inhabit palaces to find their way out, it is 
equally difficult for Fairfax to get in. Even once he does manage to make 
his way inside, he cannot be held. Nun Appleton was only built, Marvell 
explains, ‘for an inn to entertain / Its Lord a while, but not remain’ (71-2). 
The immediate resonance of the couplet is religious, reinforced by a polite 
allusion to his employer’s own verse. In ‘Upon the New-built House att 
Apleton’, Fairfax had written, ‘Think not, O man that dwells herein / This 
house’s a stay, but as an inn’.”° But Marvell’s next lines show that though 
man cannot expect to remain within any earthly mansion for very long, 
there are also problems of a different order attached to Fairfax’s residence at 
Nun Appleton. Alluding to Fairfax’s other properties, he writes, ‘Him 
Bishop’s-Hill, or Denton may, / Or Bilbrough, better hold than they’ (73-4), 
adding a secular dimension to what might otherwise have seemed a purely 
theological consideration. Recontextualizing Fairfax’s verse, Marvell shifts 
its emphasis. 

No question has received more attention in discussions of ‘Upon 
Appleton House’ than Marvell’s precise attitude toward Fairfax’s retirement 
from war and politics at a moment of national crisis. While an older vein of 
scholarship read the poem as carefully balancing the spiritual value of 
Fairfax’s withdrawal against its troubling consequences, more recent critics 
have tended to follow Hirst and Zwicker’s lead in finding an unequivocal, if 
delicately phrased, case for engagement within its lines. But if Fairfax’s 
dilemma in the summer of 1651 gives particular force to the conceptual 
framework of ‘Upon Appleton House’, it does not exhaust it. It is not just 


that a former Lord General cannot remain immured within his household 
while the world of action presses forward outside; no man with any 
pretensions to citizenship can do so. 

The dissolution of the court had concentrated and accelerated the long 
process by which the private space of the household became sharply 
demarcated from the political realm. The very architecture of aristocratic 
English houses reflected this transformation of domestic life. The 
communal great halls, in which much of the life of estates had been 
conducted, shrank and were subdivided; bedrooms multiplied, and interior 


doors received locks.*° The unequal consequences of these changes for men 
and women are well known, and the feminization of domestic interiors in 
‘Upon Appleton House’, though intensely exaggerated, reflects historical 
trends. To call Nun Appleton feminine is not, in fact, to go far enough: at 
moments it appears to be actually female. Marvell writes, 


Yet thus the laden house does sweat, 
And scarce endures the Master great: 
But where he comes the swelling hall 
Stirs, and the square grows spherical. 
(49-52) 


It is not merely that Fairfax would be ill-advised to remain long within his 
house’s metaphorical womb—it is not clear that it would even be possible 
for him to do so. Marvell had used similar images a year prior, when in the 
‘Horatian Ode’ he depicted Cromwell, even more impatient of enclosure, 
giving proof of his masculine virtue by effecting his own violent birth into 
political life, ‘like the three-forked lightning, first / Breaking the clouds 
where it was nursed’ (13—14), in sharp contrast to Charles who, on a 
scaffold in front of the neo-classical columns of Inigo Jones’s Banqueting 
House, achieved a final immersion in domesticity when he ‘bowed his 
comely head / Down, as upon a bed’ (63-4). No wonder that Fairfax, unlike 
his daughter Mary, and unlike Marvell himself, is at best a shadowy 
presence on his own estate. Though Marvell assures the reader that Fairfax 
inhabits his house and walks about its garden, such actions occur only in a 
vague and indefinite present, in contrast to the sharper sense of time that 
accompanies Marvell’s own movements, or the ‘tonight’ that places Mary 
within the timespan of ‘Upon Appleton House’. It is in fact only the garden 
section, Fairfax’s characteristic habitat, that lacks the present deictic ‘now’, 


which appears in each of the poem’s other locations, from the house to the 
meadow to the woods to the stream. The house’s owner is, and is meant to 
be, just outside the poem’s frame. 

Fairfax’s relative absence from the poem is balanced by the 
counterweight of a feminine presence. In the second episode of ‘Upon 
Appleton House’, Marvell creates an elaborate fiction to depict the 
foundation of the Fairfax line through the union of Isabella Thwaites and 
William Fairfax, and—by an act of historical foreshortening—the 
foundation of the house itself through the appropriation of monastic 
property at the Reformation.”’ In a speech of exactly one hundred lines, the 
poem’s most talkative character, one of the cloister’s ‘subtle nuns’ (96), 
tempts the heiress Thwaites to break her engagement and enter the cloister 
as a novice. The form of this temptation fuses Catholic religion with 
feminine pursuits: the nuns describe a routine filled with aristocratic 
domestic employments, including embroidery, ornamentation, flower 
arranging, and compounding balms and sweet pastes. Within the 
hermetically sealed space of the convent, human personality blurs into 
domestic labour: ‘But what the linen can’t receive / They in their lives do 
interweave’ (125-6). Thwaites herself, the nun promises, will become a 
pattern for embroidered altar cloths, her face translated into needlepoint. By 
making women’s pastimes the vehicle for its anti-Catholicism, the poem 
encourages its readers to identify such apparently trivial activities with a 
deeper iniquity. To be sure, William Fairfax does hint at a more 
conventional piece of anti-Catholic propaganda—the idea that the nuns 
have illicit liaisons in the convent garden—but it occupies a single couplet 
as compared to the nun’s hundred lines, and he does not insist on it. The 
saccharine existence offered to Thwaites is obviously intended to prompt its 
own rejection. 

As most readers have observed, the nuns offer an example of withdrawal 
in a poem in which the relative merits of otium and negotium are at issue. 
They do so in distinctively feminine terms, within a domestic world that is 
depicted as the natural antithesis of the martial sphere. Marvell’s only direct 
criticism of the nuns—the only one voiced by the narrator—rests on the 
idea that their possession of Thwaites will impede the succession of martial 
virtue in William Fairfax’s descendants. ‘Il-counselled women, do you 
know / Whom you resist, or what you do?’ (239-40), he asks. ‘Resist’ helps 
to make Marvell’s point: the verb implies a kind of antagonistic passivity, 


the behaviour of actors who are simultaneously refractory and inert, in 
sharp contrast to Fairfax’s dynamic and masculine action. ‘Is not this he 
whose offspring fierce / Shall fight through all the universe’ (241-2), 
Marvell asks in the following stanza, depicting the progression of military 
prowess in lines whose rhymes mirror the belligerence they depict. It is the 
only stanza in the poem in which every couplet rhymes a polysyllabic with 
a monosyllabic word, forcing repeated distortions of pronunciation in the 
pairs fierce/universe, try/Germany, and ride/prophecy’ d. 

In these lines, Marvell reverses the procedure of previous country house 
poems, setting masculine political power neither at the centre of domestic 
life nor even above it, but rather in direct antagonism to it. When the nuns 
engage in ironic battle with Fairfax, they oppose religious paraphernalia and 
the organs of speech—their ‘tongues’ (255) and ‘lungs’ (256)—to Fairfax’s 
combined powers of judicial sanction and brute force. In their ludicrous 
belligerence, Marvell’s nuns resemble the ‘beauteous ladies’ who defend 
Lovelace’s poetry and accompany Villiers into battle in his verses on two of 
his Cavalier friends. But while in those poems the incursions of women into 
public life introduce flashes of irony that complicate and destabilize 
Marvell’s praise of heroic men, here they are part of a coherent social 
view.” Without ever explicitly counselling his employer to return to the 
active life, Marvell constructs a world in which no other course would be 
consistent with Fairfax’s identity as a military hero. When Milton wrote that 
he could not ‘praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and 
unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees her adversary’, a similar logic 
made his use of the feminine pronoun inevitable.”” 

The brilliance of this manoeuvre lies in the way it looks forward and 
backward in time, and both upward and downward the social scale. The 
nuns evoke the vanished world of the court with its feminine connotations, 
for they are ‘each a queen’ (118) destined for ‘brighter robes and crowns of 
gold’ (120). Yet at the same time, Marvell’s description both reflects and 
anticipates broader changes that were restructuring the life of the household 
at the lowest levels. Over the course of the seventeenth century, great 
households shifted from having a primarily male to a primarily female staff. 
Cooking and cleaning became, for the first time, tasks habitually assigned 
to women, while the number of men engaged in household service, 


especially those of middle rank or higher, plummeted.*’ By the end of the 


century it would be possible for many people to think of the household, 
both within bourgeois homes and great manors, as a space dominated by 
women. The nuns’ feminized domestic realm, entirely immune from the 
influence of ‘those wild creatures, calléd men’ (102), is shockingly total, but 
as always in Marvell’s verse, the vision is hyperbole rather than pure 
fantasy. 

Toward the poem’s conclusion, the character of private space is at once 
altered and confirmed by the appearance of another character, Fairfax’s 
daughter Mary, who turned 13 on 30 July 1651, very likely during the 


composition of ‘Upon Appleton House’.*! Mary’s entrance coincides with 
the day’s descent into evening, the end of the tour of the estate, and the 
proposal to return to the house with which the poem concludes. Earlier, in 
the garden at morning, Marvell had depicted the flowers giving a salute to 
Lord and Lady Fairfax, but ‘None for the virgin Nymph; for she / Seems 
with the flowers a flower to be’ (301-2). By the poem’s last section, the 
inaction and stasis that characterize Mary’s presence take on a sublime, 
religious significance. The world quiets and stills; mutable nature vitrifies 
into glass. Describing her passage through the grounds, Marvell shows how 
thoroughly Mary belongs to the property that will soon—for Fairfax was in 
the process of breaking the entail—belong to her” When she passes 
through its four environments, the meadows, streams, woods, and gardens 
shrink to ‘fields, springs, bushes, flowers’ (745), as if to accommodate her 
proportions. She tames and domesticates the estate, transforming its wild 
flora into the furnishings of a well-appointed bedroom: 


Therefore what first she on them spent, 
They gratefully again present: 
The meadow carpets where to tread; 
The garden flowers to crown her head; 
And for a glass the limpid brook, 
Where she may all her beauties look; 
But, since she would not have them seen, 
The wood about her draws a screen. 
(697-704) 


‘As the poem progresses’, James Turner observes, ‘outdoor scenes are 
presented more and more as domestic interiors’.*’ It is Mary’s influence 
that completes the process. Thoroughly domestic, her effect is, at the same 
time, wholly religious. At the beginning of the poem, Marvell described the 


virtuous men of the past stooping to enter their houses, ‘As practising, in 
doors so strait, / To strain themselves through heaven’s gate’ (31-2). By its 
conclusion, the relation between the two realms narrows from simile to 
metaphor: Mary was raised in ‘a domestic heaven’ (722), whose virtues she 


embodies.** ‘Domestic’, still a relatively infrequent word in the period, 
entered the language in the sixteenth century; it was not until the eighteenth 
that it would congeal into the noun, ‘domesticity’ (OED). Marvell’s usage 
grasps its significance at a crucial moment. If he suggests that Mary 
redeems the domestic interior, she in no way alters its place within the rigid 
division of public and private life, of masculine and feminine spheres, 
which the poem draws with such remarkable clarity. 


THE PLACE OF POETRY 


Marvell’s narrator moves between these varied spaces, crossing 
topographical boundaries with ease. Yet if such freedom of movement is a 
testament to the versatility of Marvell’s poetry in the aftermath of the 
regicide, it is also an index of its instability. The poem’s very form hesitates 
between a private and a public style: its eight-line stanzas, composed from 
four tetrameter couplets, are a hinge between the complex stanzaic forms of 
Marvell’s youthful love poetry, heavily influenced by Donne and his 
imitators, and the pentameter couplets in which he, in common with many 
contemporaries, would write the more overtly political verse that dominated 
his attention beginning with The First Anniversary and into the 
Restoration.’ The subject of ‘Upon Appleton House’, then, is not merely 
the ‘short but admirable lines’ (42) of Fairfax’s house and surrounding 
estate, but ‘the short but admirable lines’ of the poem itself—a point 
reinforced by the fact that ‘admirable’ and ‘marvel’ share a distant 
derivation from the Latin miradri (OED). Carefully attuned to its own 
function, Marvell’s verse is a precise instrument. Dryden would remark 
that, contrary to the claims of its detractors, rhyme makes poetry more 
judicious rather than less: since ‘the poet commonly confines his sense to 
the couplet’ he will not be able to be prolix, but will be forced to ‘cut off all 


unnecessary expenses’.°° The couplets of ‘Upon Appleton House’, more 
sharply constrained than Dryden’s by their use of tetrameter, display their 


wit in precisely such economies. Marvell’s rhyme and meter work in 
tandem with his diction: his tetrameter lines, masculine rhymes, and 
extensive use of simple, object nouns, all encourage the use of Anglo-Saxon 
words. Marvell was an accomplished Latin poet, and readers tend to 
remember the glittering bits of Latinity strewn throughout his verse. But 
many of them are so striking because of their setting within predominantly 
Anglo-Saxon couplets: ‘Annihilating all that’s made / To a green thought in 
a green shade’ (47-8), for instance, or ‘Why should of all things man 
unruled / Such unproportioned dwellings build?’ (9—10). At issue in his 
verse is the place and future of English poetry, and this question is 
embedded in his style as well as his imagery, in his poetic forms as well as 
his conceptual framework. 

In 1651, that future could not help but seem uncertain. The 1620s and 
1630s had seen the development and consolidation of poetic genres and 
styles within the court and its aristocratic satellites. Though men and 
women had continued to write verse outside these narrow confines, the 
court set the tone for elite poetry, including the masses of writing produced 
at the universities. Brought into proximity with other artists, poets had 
forged close connections with music and the visual arts in these years, 
especially in the composite form of the masque.*’ Writing for court 
entertainments, they worked with painters, architects, and musicians to 
engineer harmonious spectacles; even lyric poetry, often composed for 
particular occasions and read aloud, could be a species of performing art. 
With the elimination of the court and the concomitant re-evaluation of 
domestic space, then, poetry lost not only a means of support and an 
intellectual milieu, but the scene of its production and performance. What 


the writer and anthologizer John Gough called ‘these sullen, dislaureating 


times’ were an aesthetic as well as political event.’ The innumerable books 


and broadsheets testifying to this sentiment demonstrate that royalist writers 
did not cease to write poetry on account of their literal and metaphorical 
dislocation, however. On the contrary, as Ann Baynes Coiro has shown, ‘the 
political crisis of the mid-seventeenth century spurred the publication of 
poetry that had long circulated in manuscript and occasioned new poems 
that grappled publicly with crucial events and figures’.*? In the no-place of 
print, poets could continue to produce verse—but their own position within 
a new geography of power on the one hand, and their ability to represent the 
new political landscapes of the 1650s on the other, remained open 


questions. It is to these questions that Marvell would turn in two of the 
central panels of ‘Upon Appleton House’. 

Marvell’s description of Nun Appleton’s meadows, the centre of the 
poem, is the only section in which he refers by name to people who are not 
members of the Fairfax family. The two men he mentions, the painter Peter 
Lely and the poet and playwright William Davenant, were both artists who 
had been prominently associated with the court; Davenant had written the 
last masque performed at court; Lely had arrived in London from Haarlem 
in 1641, the year of Anthony van Dyck’s death, and stepped neatly into his 
shoes, becoming the official portrait painter of Charles I. A third possible 
echo, identified by Nicholas McDowell, to the poet Richard Lovelace 
continues the pattern: the meadow scene, like so many of Marvell’s poems 
in these years, is a work of aesthetic criticism. As elsewhere in the poem, 


landscape serves as the mutable substratum for a succession of forms.*? Yet 
the topographical wit that pervades the poem is here pressed to its limit—in 
no other portion does the Fairfax estate undergo such fantastic 
metamorphoses. Drawing on the trompe l'oeil perspectives and sweeping 
vistas of landscape painting, the ingenious conceits of lyric poetry, and 
above all, the varied resources of public and private theatre, Marvell 
imagines a rural landscape that can be perceived, however transiently, as a 
work of art. Even before he descends into the meadow, the poet’s sight 
‘plays’ (367) over it, a word that takes on a theatrical resonance in light of 
the aestheticized description that follows, in which changes of ‘scene’ (385) 
are engineered by mowers, and the tall grass is in turn a stage set and the 
‘traverse’ (419) or curtain on which the scene is depicted. The real 
landscape and real labourers within it appear in the form of a masque, in a 
series of parallels that at once connects court festivities to the countryside 
and opens up a gap between representation and object. Whereas the bees 
and flowers in the fortress garden had taken the metaphorical form of 
sentinels and weapons, in the meadow Marvell uses the language of simile 
to show men that are merely ‘like’ grasshoppers and mounds of hay that are 
merely ‘like’ the rocks in a sea. 

The forms Marvell depicts are charged with social and political 
meaning, but they are also tentative, ambiguous, and, above all, 
impermanent. Royalist symbols are projected onto the meadow only to 
dissolve again: the ‘green spires’ (376) of grass with their grasshoppers are 
mown flat. The ‘pyramids of hay’ (438) of stanza lv, an emblem of 


hierarchical and monarchical order and perhaps an allusion to the ‘whole 
pyramid’ (116) of bodies Marvell claimed Villiers had made his tomb, give 
way, in stanza lvi, to ‘A levelled space, as smooth and plain, / As cloths for 
Lely stretched to stain’ (443-4). The landscape so imagined does not 
resemble one of Lely’s paintings, but only the plane of his blank canvas. 
Davenant’s ‘universal herd’ (456) of cattle shrinks and shifts before being 
subsumed in the flooded river. Marvell’s playful reference to Gondibert is 


often taken as a mark of derision for a widely mocked epic.*! But there is 
no reason to think that he had reversed the judgement he put forward in 
‘Tom May’s Death’, that at least in comparison with the republican May, 
Davenant deserved his laureateship. The failure of Davenant’s poetry does 
not lie in personal ineptitude: it is the failure of an entire sensibility in the 
face of changing conditions. 

At the section’s end, the meadow vanishes entirely, temporarily 
transformed into a lake by a planned flooding of the river in a moment that 
alludes to yet another royalist poet, John Denham. At the conclusion of his 
immensely influential ‘Cooper’s Hill’, Denham had used a riparian analogy 
to warn parliamentarians that, should they attempt to constrain the royal 
power to ‘a new, or narrow course’, it would overflow its banks, swelling 
‘first to a Torrent, then a Deluge’, and flooding the land.4* In ‘Upon 
Appleton House’, the flood Denham threatened occurs—not, however, as a 
violent outburst of royal power, but rather as the final elimination of 


royalism’s lingering effects.47 The world that is imagined in place of the 
royalist landscape lacks its imaginative projections of hierarchical order and 
its orientation toward a geographical and political centre. It is simply a 
‘naked equal flat’ (449), an undifferentiated space extending evenly all the 
way to Yorkshire, near the northern perimeter of the nation state. Feudal 
tenures had been eliminated in 1646: a different set of principles would 
govern the landscape of England, ‘that dear and happy isle’ (361), the only 
entity in the poem Marvell addresses with the intimate ‘thou’ (361). 

Can poets participate in this new national culture? Or must they retreat 
and retire, doubly barred from both a feminized domestic life and a 
masculine political world of action and decision? After the flood of the 
meadow, Marvell tests the former hypothesis, moving from the communal 
space of the meadow, the most social and public of the poem’s scenes, to 
the woods, its most solitary and private. In depicting himself ‘retiring from 


the flood’ (481) into the cool safety of a grove, Marvell was making an 
instantly recognizable gesture. With their classical and sacramental 
associations, groves proved to be apt vehicles for royalist iconography in 
the 1640s and early 1650s. In the sequel to his enormously successful 
political allegory Dodona’s Grove, James Howell depicted a forest so 
‘muffled in a close unlucky fog / That the whole Grove appeer’d as one 
great log’, an image Marvell appears to echo in his initial depiction of Nun 
Appleton’s woods as a single form, ‘As if their neighbourhood so old / To 
one great trunk them all did mould’ (499-500).*4 Howell’s allegorical forest 
rehearses the events of the Civil War, as articulate leaves ‘tell the gazing 
World what a dire stroak, / Or fatall clap of thunder crush’d the Oke’. He 
had included a key in the first volume of Dodona 5 Grove, which depicted 
the events of the reigns of James and Charles through the 1630s in arboreal 
allegory, but he did not bother in his sequel. There was no need: everyone 
understood who was the olive tree and who was the oak. 

Cavalier poetry had developed in the sociable world of the court and its 
satellites, and every aspect of its style, every metaphorical flourish and 
polite allusion, were calibrated to this environment. Groves, the ‘pallace of 
the wood’, were a poor substitute, but inadequacy was part of the point, 
allowing poets to set continuity of style against discontinuity of 
circumstances. In his dedicatory poem to Lucasta, for example, John 
Pinchback praised Lovelace precisely for his ability to write verses as 


‘calme and even’ as those of Waller and Carew ‘in so harsh a time’.*° Many 
of Lovelace’s fellow poets did the same thing, embracing the imaginative 
stability that could only be found in rural retirement. As Marvell would 


have known, Otia Sacra (1648), the volume of Fairfax’s brother-in-law, 


Mildmay Fane, contains poems on such themes as ‘To Retiredness’.*/ 


Cosmopolitan both by inclination and necessity—many writers were in 
exile abroad—royalists adapted classical and foreign models. The Polish 
Latin-language poet Maciej Kazimierz Sarbiewski, whose palinode in 
response to Horace’s second epode stripped the original of its corrosive 
irony, transforming it into a melancholy defence of retirement, acquired a 
formidable, if not exactly durable, reputation in England. His translators 
read like a who’s who of Cavalier poets, including Lovelace, John Denham, 
Edward Sherburne, and Henry Vaughan. French Libertine poets presented a 
more cheerful version of retreat, but their verses too could be adapted to the 


political mood. Even Thomas Fairfax tried his hand at the theme, translating 
St Amant’s ‘La Solitude’, echoes of which appear in ‘Upon Appleton 
House’. 

Writing at such a moment, Marvell’s reflectiveness among the trees of 
Fairfax’s estate could not help having clear implications, as many of the 
poem’s interpreters have noted. As if to underscore the point, Marvell 
describes how the wood ‘in as loose an order grows, / As the Corinthean 
porticoes’ (507—8). Here, toward the property’s perimeter, he encounters the 
royal architecture that Nun Appleton so conspicuously lacks. Within the 
grove, he watches a considerably gentler version of the regicide play out 
with birds and trees, and reads universal history in the swirl of feathers and 
leaves that compose the grove’s canopy. Above all, he considers his own 
position within it: beneath ‘the arching boughs’ (509), the poem’s gaze 
recoils back on the poet himself, with the words ‘I’ and ‘me’ appearing 
twenty-seven times in sixteen stanzas. Given that, as Paul Hammond 
observes, “TP and “we”, the grammar of commitment, did not come easily 
to Marvell’s pen’, this is a striking profusion. Like the Cavalier poets 
beside whom he wrote in the 1640s, he turns to the seclusion of nature, to 


self-examination, to intellectual pleasure, and to what Milton will call, after 


another alteration of government, the ‘paradise within’ hi 


But unlike Lovelace or Vaughan, Marvell leaves the woods. He bids 
farewell to Cavalier poetry—the style of his youth—with the Cavalier 
grove. Along with many of his contemporaries, he feels he has no choice. 
Though he asks to be bound with woodbines and crucified by thorns so that 
he ‘may never leave this place’ (612), the woods prove to be a permeable 
enclosure, and ‘[t]he trees before their Lord divide’ (620). In departing from 
the woods, Marvell gives up more than whatever residue of royalist 
sympathy had survived war, regicide, and service to the general of the 
parliamentary army. He also gives up the persona of the poet that Cavalier 
style had supported and defined—and he does so without arriving at any 
convincing alternative. In the careful differentiation of male and female life, 
public and private spheres, there is no obvious place for his own activity or 
identity as a writer of verse. The allegory in the woods reveals traces of this 
division. The nightingale (in Howell’s allegory, Henrietta Maria) who sings 
‘the trials of her voice’ is female. The hewel, who fells the Caroline oak, is 
male. He is at once an executioner and a soldier, who ‘mines’ the corrupt 


trunk of the oak; he strikes when he ‘does find the hollow oak to speak’ 
(548). Action and music, violence and speech, are sharply opposed. 

Though Marvell would continue to write, no other poem of his would 
make so heavy a use of the first person. In a sense it would remain where he 
left it, within the grove. The previous summer, in 1650, he had begun the 
‘Horatian Ode’ by observing that ‘The forward youth who would appear / 
Must now forsake his muses dear’ (1—2), ‘Removing from the wall / The 
corselet of the hall’ (7—8), placing poetry in the household with the feminine 


muses, in opposition to the masculine prowess of a different general.°°? That 
poem too began with a country house, for only in old-fashioned country 


manors would armour hang on the walls of a great hall.°! By the time he 
wrote ‘Upon Appleton House’, Marvell saw that if poetry had no place on 
the battlefield, it also could not make its home in the domestic sphere. 
When the poet encounters Mary Fairfax, he is fishing in the estate’s stream, 
but the puns on his ‘sliding foot’ (645), his ‘lines’ (648), and his ‘quills’ 
(649) all suggest that beneath the metaphor of angling, what is really at 
issue is poetic invention. There is little place for it in her presence. ‘’Twere 
shame that such judicious eyes / Should with such toys a man surprise’ 
(653-4) the narrator remarks, and it is with Mary’s entrance that Marvell 
ceases to use the first person. It reappears, fleetingly, once more. ‘Let’s in’ 
(775), Marvell begins the poem’s concluding couplet, as if on the verge of 
entering into the house’s interior with the reader. Yet it is there that the 
poem ends, falling silent at the threshold. 

To suggest that Marvell’s poem faces a predicament is not to claim that 
it arrives at an impasse. Predicaments, as generations of critics have 
observed, are the very stuff of which Marvell’s verse is made. If masculine 
action no longer has a place in the household, it is because a wider world of 
European combat and colonial conquest awaits. And if poetry’s own place 
is ambiguous, this ambiguity is a source of freedom and possibility as well 
as hesitation and uncertainty. Marvell is, after all, as capable of turning his 
own aesthetic quandaries into verse as he is of using Davenant’s—or 
Flecknoe’s or May’s. In the grove of Nun Appleton, he remarks, 


How safe, methinks, and strong, behind 
These trees have I encamped my mind; 
Where Beauty, aiming at the heart, 
Bends in some trees its useless dart; 
And where the world no certain shot 


Can make, or me it toucheth not. 
But I on it securely play, 
And gall its horsemen all the day. 
(601-8) 


Marvell’s poetic skirmishes with the world, with its dangers and its 
beauties, remain inconclusive and unconcluded. In such circumstances, he 
has no choice but to continue to write, extending his poetic engagements 
into ever new territories. 
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CHAPTER 28 


ANDREW MARVELL’S LETTERS 


JOHANNA HARRIS 


WHEN Andrew Marvell wrote to his friend and former patron Sir Henry 
Thompson in January 1675, he conducted an epistolary performance at once 
so conventional yet so elusive that the recipient could be in no doubt that 
the author was a consummate letter writer: 


Sir, 

it is long since I had the honour to heare from you; which, if it proceed, as you said in a 
former Letter but which I can scarse handsomly mention, from your tendernesse of troubling 
me, is the cruellest piece of your Ciuility: to me especially who haue no imployment but 
idlenesse and who am so oblivious that I should forget mine own name did I not see it 
sometimes in a friends superscription And yet if to retaine things past be the worke of 
memory, mine sure must be none of the worst, who, hauing so long since promised you to 
speake with some persons in your concernment, am so mindfull as, when I belieue you had in 


your thoughts giuen me over, now to send you an account of it.! 


Like another letter to Thompson, which Nigel Smith has described as a 
‘kind of loyal act’, Marvell begins with sentiments that follow the classic 
epistolary rendition of polite friendship: apologies for delayed replies, fears 
of unintended incivility, appreciation for ‘courtesyes’, an emphasis on 
remembrance, and a representation of the will as balanced precariously 


upon circumstance; in sum, a display of pragmatic self-deprecation.* But in 
this letter’s opening, Marvell’s witty stratagem is more developed than in 
his other letters. It is an extended performance of personal elision that 
borders on the farcical, and Thompson must have found Marvell’s excesses 
just a little droll. Marvell’s clausal gymnastics quickly elide his initial 
complaint that Thompson has not written for some time: the ‘long since’ 


used in relation to Thompson’s delayed letter is erased by the lengthened 
‘so long since’ applied to Marvell’s promised reply. The dense construction 
focuses on Marvell’s apologies and his self-derision, and he masquerades as 
so unimportant as to ‘forget’ his own name. This stylization effectively 
shifts any sense of blame away from Thompson. Conventionality is pressed 
to its limits, and borders on insincere artifice. Or, to put it another way, 
Marvell exceeds himself in a performance of serious jest-mongering. 
Marvell is considered among the wittiest writers of poetry and prose in 
English, yet his letters are regularly dismissed as bland and conventional. 
Resolving this apparent paradox is the chief concern of this chapter. My aim 
is to contest the devaluation of Marvell’s letters—particularly those to his 
friends—and explore the ways in which they are rhetorically and 
stylistically adroit, engaged with a world of partisan politics and other 
intellectual involvements, displaying in full colour the ‘contexture’ and 


formal range of seventeenth-century animadversion. Marvell’s satirical 
criticism was partly showmanship but it was always politically engaged, 
and to understand his epistolary style is to expand our awareness of his 
animadverting ingenuity. 

Scholarly consensus on Marvell’s approximately 400 letters indicts them 
as documents of ‘historical intelligence’, ‘hardly worthy of his talents’— 
Hartley Coleridge’s assessment—and ‘the most conventional of [the] 
archives of Marvell’s sociability’ .* Only a few studies have drawn attention 
to the literary character of the letters: N. H. Keeble has highlighted 
differences between Marvell’s letters to constituents and those to friends, 
suggesting that the author writing to constituents is ‘a fiction’: ‘the non- 
partisan member for Hull whose only will is that of the Corporation ... and 
whose only awareness is that of the House of Commons’; and Nicholas von 
Maltzahn has unearthed further secretarial letters that extend our knowledge 
of Marvell’s relationship with Philip Lord Wharton. Annabel Patterson has 
discussed Marvell’s letters to his nephew William Popple, and the 
carefulness of his constituency letters, in the context of the genre of 
parliamentary history. These studies notwithstanding, Marvell’s letters to 
friends and to constituents have generally received limited attention and are 
generally presumed to deploy formulae blandly, but in fact they demand 
much greater appreciation, especially in terms of their relationships with his 
prose writings.’ 


Marvell’s innovative, skilful satirical criticism and his poetic style are 
intermingled in his letters. Writing to a range of familiar and political 
correspondents (including Milton, Cromwell, constituents, friends, and 
family), he provides animated accounts of parliamentary proceedings in the 
1660s and 1670s, sparkling renditions of character, and technically creative 
play. His letters subtly test the epistolary genre’s limits and possibilities, 
revealing the celebrated lyricist, incisive political poet, and railing prosaist. 
The intellectual contexts in which the letters operate, the range of which 
extend beyond the scope of this chapter, include the nature of republican 
and monarchical rule, policy complexities such as foreign relations and 
religious toleration, tensions between aristocratic, political, and 
ecclesiastical personalities, intellectual, diplomatic, and patronage 
networks, literary and nonconformist coteries. Across these concerns, 
Marvell’s personal commitments are ‘amphibian’ no less than they are in 
his poetry and published prose.® This chapter will examine the epistolary 
rhetoric that contributes to this iridescent character, in particular: dramatic 
techniques, particularly prose dialogues and verbal ripostes, oscillations in 
narrative voice from first to third person, and the judicious intermixture of 
epistolary conventions and individualized flair pivoted, as so often, ‘betwixt 
jest and earnest’.” Marvell’s proclivity for literary combat is never far from 
his epistolary style and neither is his wit, demanding from his readers (both 
immediate and modern) a keen eye and ear, perceptiveness to the active and 
elastic capacities of language, and a willingness to be entertained. 


CICERONIAN LETTERS AND MARVELL’S ‘DELECTABLE 
JEASTES’ 


The primary focus of this chapter is on Marvell’s six extant letters to his 
friend and fellow MP Sir Edward Harley (1624—1700), which showcase a 
range of the literary rhetorical devices and designs he uses in his letters to 
close friends. These letters (dated between 3 May 1673 and 17 November 
1677, the last four in the months of June, July, August, and November of 
1677) demonstrate that Marvell’s friendship with Harley was personally 
important to him, even though it has been relatively underplayed in 


scholarship.!° Marvell’s letters to Harley, like those to Edward and Sir 
Henry Thompson, Philip Lord Wharton, and above all, to his nephew 
William Popple, reveal far more than the ‘gazetteering’ tones of his 
allegedly ‘colourless’ corporation letters.'' They are exceptional for their 
candour, their intimations of Marvell’s sympathies, and their warmth. They 
are epistulae ad familiares, ‘letters to friends’, in the fullest Ciceronian 
sense of the term ‘familiar’, exemplifying Marvell’s propensity for 
colourful adversarial exchange, and they sometimes function as a private 
rehearsal space for the coded, politically charged wit that is apparent in his 
published prose tracts. !7 

The idea that Cicero’s epistulae ad familiares were more conscious of 
artful styling and were more weighed down by ‘serious subjects’ than his 
letters to Atticus, which betrayed no sense of generic styling, derives 
primarily from the story of Petrarch’s discovery of Cicero’s letters to 
Atticus, when he wept at ‘their revelation of Cicero’s psychological 
nakedness’.!* Recent scholarship on Ciceronian style has demonstrated that 
this perceived formal discrepancy between Cicero’s letters to ‘friends’ and 
to Atticus barely exists, that they were alike conceived within formal 
rhetorical forms and alike influenced by manuals on rhetorical (and 
oratorical) style, Greek and Roman. Cicero’s letters to Atticus, for instance, 
made strategic use of rhythm, of interspersed Greek words and phrases, of 
references to acknowledged epistolary systems. !4 It is not the lack of form 
but the careful deployment of form that conveys intimacy and naturalness in 
Ciceronian familiar style—a self-conscious but relaxed artistry allied, 
perhaps, to the relationship of trust between sender and receiver. On this 
basis, the argument that Marvell’s letters to friends are examples of the 
Ciceronian ‘familiar’ letter, devoid of form, style, and ‘ego’, requires 
revision.!° Cicero’s epistulae ad familiares and ad Atticum were highly 
stylized and artful, and so too were Marvell’s letters to his close friends. 
Indeed, Cicero’s notion of stylized jesting in letters was recognized in early 
modern epistolary theory; Abraham Fleming’s popular manual, A Panoplie 
of Epistles, or, A Looking Glasse for the Vnlearned (1576), commented on 
Cicero and other letter writers who composed ‘delightsome jeastes with a 


conuenient grace’, echoing Cicero’s own letter to Papirio Paeto which 


remarked upon ‘these sweete and delectable jeastes in communication’.!° 


Marvell’s letters to Harley relate to the period during which he was 
writing the second part of Rehearsal Transpros’d (1672-3), Mr. Smirke, and 
its appended Short Historical Essay touching General Councils, creeds, and 
impositions (1676), and possibly to around the time he was writing An 


Account of the Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Government (1677).'’ The 
letters are notable for Marvell’s pithy reflections which are often extracted 
and quoted in modern criticism of the prose, particularly Marvell’s intention 
to ‘intermeddle in a noble and high argument’ (referring to the Second Part 
of Rehearsal Transpros’d), and his commentary on the effect of (the 
anonymous) Mr. Smirke on London’s ecclesiastical hierarchy, which he 
expresses in the third person: ‘The book said to be Marvels makes what 
shift it can in the world but the Author walks negligently up & down as 
unconcerned’.'* Marvell employs the same third-person technique when 
writing to William Popple about reactions to the (again anonymous) 
Account. In these examples Marvell’s statements on the question of his 
authorship present as the opposite of authorial vanity, stripping away his 
ownership of the very words used to describe his works, feigning as mere 
‘Gazettier’, “which is all I am good for’ (as he wrote to ‘a Friend in 
Persia’).!? In addition to the London Gazette, which in March 1678 offered 
fifty pounds for information that might identify the printer, publisher, or 
author of this ‘libel’, and thrice that sum (according to Roger L’Estrange, 
Surveyor of the Press) for the identity of the ‘hander to the press’. Marvell 
wrote that by June still none had openly identified him: 


Three or four printed Books since have described, as near as it was proper to go, the Man 
being a Member of Parliament, Mr. Marvell to have been the Author; but if he had, surely he 
should not have escaped being questioned in Parliament, or some other Place.” 


Marvell’s description of these suspicions of his authorship allow him to 
sidestep the charges in a private letter with a corresponding grammatical 
shiftiness (‘in Parliament, or some other Place’), most likely for the 
entertainment of his recipient. In both cases he plays upon the 
contemporary ambiguity that the book’s ‘shift’ (“makes what shift it can in 
the world’) could be a purposeful move or a jest, or even an evasive 
stratagem; an apt synonym, then, for Marvell’s satirical polemical prose 
style.2! The Gazette’s notice pointed out the work was ‘Seditious, and 
Scandalous’, an offence to both houses of Parliament and to ‘His Majesties 
Courts of Justice’, and a ‘Hazard of the Publick Peace’. In this light 


Marvell’s third-person reflection on the slow progress of the House of 
Lords and L’Estrange in apprehending the culprit mocks as impotent the 


establishment’s expressions of outrage.?7 


The ambiguities of language 


The chief concern of Marvell’s earliest surviving letter to Harley—the 
critical response to Rehearsal Transpros’d and Marvell’s proposed sequel— 
signify that the friendship (and probably the correspondence) was well 
established. Marvell had missed coinciding with Harley at Stanton 
Harcourt, the Oxfordshire seat of their mutual friend, the puritan MP Sir 


Philip Harcourt.’ The letter opens with conversational formality, 
representing epistolary conversation as the best substitute for a lost 
opportunity for social (in-person) courtesies: 


Sir, I was to wait on you severall times after we rose but mist you till I took a sudden journey 
to Stanton Harcourt. And there I understood not that you were at the same time so many 
dayes in the neighbourhood till you were gone home. So that all I can doe for my selfe is to 


retrieve the losse of those opportunityes by writing.~4 


Marvell’s epistolary openings to Harley reflect both polished salutational 
forms and a good-humoured friendship. Here there is an almost comic 
incompetence played up by the fact that Marvell missed Harley ‘till I took a 
sudden journey to Stanton Harcourt’, where he missed him again. Like 
Cicero’s opening to Atticus, ‘Although I have nothing to write to you, I 
write all the same because I feel that I am talking to you ... °, Marvell opens 
his letter to Harley of 30 June 1677, ‘Sir, I promised you when you went 
out of Towne to giue you the first news of the Battell betwixt the Duke of 
Loraine and Crequy which was then expected.”° But I will not lose the 
benefit of writing to you so long till that may happen’, reminding his 
recipient that he is thinking of him and desires to converse with him, 


regardless of whether he has any news to convey.*° Such an opening can 
seem a redundant formality, but the sheer length of the letter proves that 
Marvell really did not need such an excuse to write. His second letter to 
Harley, dated 1 July 1676, opens with another kind of classical epistolary 
posturing: he was on retreat ‘in the Country’ (‘I haue been airing my selfe 


for neare three weeks’) where he received Harley’s ‘favorable and welcome 
Letter’. Citing a geographical removal, in the Ciceronian formulation, 


implies a sharpened insight into the affairs from which the writer has sought 


refuge or to which he returns.*’ Marvell carves out for himself a 


philosophical distance from the hubbub at the letter’s opening: he is in the 
country, he says, ‘to make the Town new to me’; that is, to gain perspective 
on parliamentary and other political affairs, and to ward off boredom with 
city gossip. Harley’s ‘welcome’ letter, as if the friend himself, arrives to this 
tranquil scene of otium (intellectual leisure), figuring the conversation 
between friends taking place at a (purified) distance from grubby city 
politics and scandal. The contents of the letter suggest he was certainly 
reinvigorated for city gossip: he entertains Harley with recent news of a 
sword fight that ensued after John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, George 
Etherege (whose The Man of Mode; or, Sir Fopling Flutter had partially 
inspired Marvell’s Mr. Smirke; or, The Divine in Mode), Captain Bridges, 
William Jephson, and [Samuel] Downs, were caught ‘in a debauch’ by a 
‘Constable’: ‘Rochester said to have first ingaged & first fled and abjectly 
hid himselfe while the rest were exposed and the Rusticks animadverted so 
severly upon them that Downs is since dead ... fai Why Marvell should 
think Harley is interested in libertine scandal is not obvious, but an 
association between the families becomes apparent in the fact that the main 
extant manuscript of Rochester’s works is the ‘Portland MS’, the papers of 
the libraries of Edward Harley, second Earl of Oxford (1689-1741) and his 
father, Robert Harley, first Earl of Oxford (1661—1724) and Sir Edward’s 


on.*? When set in the broader context of this letter it is also clear that 
Marvell is providing—probably at Harley’s request—an account of recent 
events that reflect mutual interests (the outcome of a long-contested Suffolk 
by-election favouring Sir Samuel Barnardiston, of renowned puritan stock, 
accused of ‘caballing’ with Shaftesbury).°° Marvell’s interest in 
Barnardiston would have stemmed at least since the Skinner dispute when, 
as deputy governor of the East India Company, he had been principal 
defendant in the case that drastically split the Lords and the Commons on 
the matter of religious liberty.* : 
Marvell’s use of ‘animadverted’ in relation to the ‘Rusticks’ brutal 
beating of Rochester’s friends suggests an ironic self-awareness of his own 
literary animadversions. His reappropriation of the term here, usually seen 


in its intransitive verbal form and used in the concrete sense of censure or 
reproval, into a vital and bruising transitive verb with a clear object upon 
which to inflict its physical harm excites a fuller scale of potential for 
animadversion as a targeted style of literary writing both across political 
subject matter and across the stages of a variety of generic forms, including 
letters. Marvell’s animadverting style often targets with unexpected force 
the writer of a work and his style at least as much as the subject matter. The 
‘Rusticks’ animadverting functions as a beating over the head; Marvell’s 
prose animadverting metaphorically beats, and every linguistic gesture can 
be conceived of as active or transformational. 

Other such Marvellian techniques of controversy play upon the potential 
for literary action. In a recently discovered letter to Edward Thompson, 


dated 29 December 1670, Marvell wrote, ‘Retrospect I see runns much in 


your mind. We have nothing to do or intermeddle with it further.’°* 


Marvell’s use here of the intransitive ‘intermeddle’ predates his better- 
known use of it in the letter to Harley of 3 May 1673. Between these letters, 
Marvell deploys the language of intermeddling in The Rehearsal 
Transpros’d (1672) no less than three times. In all cases, Marvell’s 
rhetorical exercise relates to historical incidents and figures of which he 
was critical, most often to the impositions of ecclesiastical figures— 
especially the bishops—in matters of civil jurisdiction. Marvell champions 
this principle throughout his animadversions, and his rhetorical diction 
heightens the sense of literary violence, with the verb in contemporary 
usage sometimes having literal connotations of physical combat.?? In the 
first part of The Rehearsal Transpros’d (1672), Marvell’s sharp critique of 
Samuel Parker, author of the preface to Bishop Bramhall’ Vindication of 
Himself and the Episcopal Clergy from the Presbyterian Charge of Popery 
(1672), is that Parker ‘intermeddles with the King, the Succession, the 
Privy-Council, Popery, Atheism, Bishops, Ecclesiastical Government, and 
above all with Nonconformity, and J. O. [John Owen]’; that is, far beyond 
his station and capability. The Reformation origins of Marvell’s argument 
are signified by the fictitious (and controversial) publication details of the 
first and second editions: ‘Printed by A. B. for the Assigns of John Calvin 
and Theodore Beza, at the sign of the Kings Indulgence, on the South-side 


of the Lake Lemane’.** Later, Marvell goes on to indict ‘this kind of 
Clergy’: 


the Politick Would be’s of the Clergy. Not Bishops, but Men that have a mind to be Bishops 
... [who] take themselves qualified to Preach the Gospel, and no less to intermeddle in affairs 
of State: Though the reach of their Divinity is but to persecution, and an Inquisition is the 
height of their Policy. 


Earlier in the same passage, Marvell rehearses the sort of restraint he 
demands from the clergy on the question of whether they deserve favour 
from ‘a generous and discerning Prince’ by foreshadowing his charge: ‘I 
meddle not’ (on that question).*° Marvell allows the physical implications 
of this language of literary combat to transform into a moral judgement and 
a performative (feigned) self-restraint.°© ‘Intermeddling’, for Marvell, in the 
works that predate his letter to Harley, connotes combative interference in a 
realm not only beyond expertise, but an interference that is morally dubious 
and contrary to a principle of civil supremacy in ecclesiastical and temporal 
affairs, a position which Marvell repeatedly supported in his published 


prose. As Milton had clarified in Of Reformation (1641), ‘the Euangelical 


precept forbids Churchmen to intermeddle with worldly imployments’.*’ 


Marvell continued to use the language of ‘intermeddling’ throughout the 
1670s in relation to clergy—magistrate relations. These instances, along with 
the letters to Thompson and Harley, suggest some examples of Marvellian 
‘chiming’ habits of thought working across his epistolary and non- 
epistolary prose.** But the resonant echo is not only a repetition of a term 
but an idea in crescendo. That is, when set alongside his published prose, 
we see how Marvell’s word selection shifts from relatively benign 
conventional usage to a more powerful wielding with moral implications. 
Marvell’s construal of wilful intermeddling in his letter to Harley points to a 
transformation in the term’s meaning for him, for in A Short Historical 
Essay, appended to Mr. Smirke in 1676, it is no less than Pontius Pilate’s 
failure to intermeddle in the campaign against Christ by ‘the Men of 
Religion, the Chief-Priests, Scribes and Elders, and the High-Priest 
Caiaphas’ who ‘accused him [Christ] falsly’ that results in the death of the 
innocent Saviour; ‘he [Pilate] found no fault in him’, ‘yet did not he 
intermeddle’.*’ Marvell gives his own intermeddling—‘in a noble and high 
argument’—a morally exonerative classification paralleling his parodic 
stance in Remarks Upon a Late Disingenuous Discourse (1678) written 
against the Calvinist Thomas Danson and his treatises, Vindiciae veritatis 
(1672) and De causa Dei (1678), and in defence of the prominent London 
nonconformist John Howe, close friend to Harley, Richard Baxter, and 


Wharton.” In the latter work, Marvell rhetorically claims the position of 
impartial judge, presenting his intermeddling as an act of respectable 
reportage rather than impertinent incursion: ‘I that intermeddle not as an 
Opinionist either way, but endeavour only to comprehend as far as I can I/ts 
meaning, shall for that purpose put a Case in Its own terms’.*! Marvell’s 
intermeddling in the Remarks is unrestrained; it is a work of excitedly 
combative animadversion, designed to savage Danson’s literary style and 
reputation, but only after having dismantled the idea of intermeddling as the 
act of opinionists exceeding their remit, particularly clergy (as Marvell had 
used it in his earlier prose), and reconstructing it as an act of responsible, 
impartial adjudication (if only Pilate had understood it thus).*” 

It is impossible to uncouple Marvell’s politics from his style. There is a 
historical codedness to his epistolary style that intends not necessarily to 
confound the reader but to make him or her work hard for the partisan 
entertainment the letters can produce. Another example of Marvell’s careful 
crafting of the evasive, albeit intermeddling, author is his use of the third- 
person speaker to relate to Harley the critical reception of Mr. Smirke and 
the Essay in 1676, as noted before: ‘the book said to be Marvels makes 
what shift it can in the world but the Author walks negligently up & down 
as unconcerned ... °. Notably Marvell does not sign his name to this letter, 


intensifying the distancing technique of third-person narrative.** He 
heightens the moderate dissenting clergyman William Bates’s anxieties and 
confusion about the book’s authorship through indirect speech, a strategy 
which imposes impartiality on the subject, partly for Harley’s entertainment 
but also to illustrate how the letter itself can act out Marvell’s innovations in 
animadversion and, specifically, unsettling any predictability in the culture 
of published ecclesiastical political polemic, through the list of vignettes he 
provides in the letter: of Francis Turner (chaplain to the Duke of York and 
author of the anonymous pamphlet Animadversions upon a Late Pamphlet 
which answered Croft’s The Naked Truth), and of Henry Compton (the 
Bishop of London who provided the imprimatur for Turner’s publication), 
with their displays of fast and fasting reading (Turner forgoes food in order 
to read Mr. Smirke). Marvell’s capacity to turn the private letter into a 
theatrical exercise demonstrates the poet’s constant awareness of his 
spectator in the same way that he deploys provocative and satiric dramatic 


techniques with his polemic.“ The impulse to entertain, as much as to 


persuade, is central to Marvell the letter writer, and in this case Marvell’s 
confidence in his jovial rendition is entwined with what becomes a parody 
of his successful obfuscation of his authorship of Mr. Smirke, a parody he 
can only perform to full effect in front of his friends in the know. Bates, in 
Marvell’s rendition, declares: 


No man in the Town appears more curiously & studiously concerned against it then D" Bates 
(most upon the score of the Nicene Councill) But why? It does not against his Corporation 
Oath teach that it is lawfull to take arms against persons Commissionated by his Majestys 
authority. But some years agoe I heard that he said Marvell was an Intelligencer to the King 
of France. Twas about the same time that the Doctor was in pension to another Monarch. I 
know not what to say: Marvell, if it be he, has much staggerd me in the busnesse of the 
Nicene & all Councills, but had better haue taken a rich Presbyterians mony that before the 
book came out would have bought the whole Impression to burne it. Who would write? What 


saith the poor man.* 


The pace with which Mr. Smirke and the Essay’s critics read is matched by 
Marvell’s final satirical jest, in Bates’s voice, that ‘the whole Impression’ of 
the book itself should have been outpaced by a ‘rich Presbyterian’ (Harley 
was one, Wharton even more so) with some fast-flowing cash to ensure it 
was burned before reaching the booksellers. Harley’s close connection to 
the origins of Mr. Smirke and his defence of Croft raise the possibility that 
Marvell subtly alludes here to a financial contribution Harley has made to 


the book’s publication. But it is also Harley’s familiarity with the 
conservative, pious Bates which frees Marvell to play on his confusion. 
Harley, as a supporter of dissenting clergy, shared many friendly 
connections with Bates (not least, Richard Baxter), but Harley’s sympathies 
were with the more resolute dissenters—such as those determined not to 
renege on their adherence to the Presbyterian cause for Protestant 
comprehension. Bates’s camp were supporters of the eventual limited 
indulgence offered by Charles II, inclined to (and ultimately did) accept the 
Oxford Oath, and supported the 1673 anti-Catholic sacramental Test Act. 
He had, indeed, been involved (with Baxter and others) in two failed 
attempts at drawing up a bill for Comprehension, drafted by Matthew Hale, 
in 1668 and 1675, but which were both resoundingly rejected by the 
Commons. Harley, by contrast, was part of a more radical grouping of MPs 
(including Wharton) determined to set forward stronger proposals which 
incorporated both comprehension and a repeal of the Test Act into a new 
bill.4’ In effect, Marvell plays upon these differences within the 
Presbyterian camp and sensitivities evidently felt over where wealthy 


Presbyterian sympathizers (such as Harley and Wharton) were placing their 
financial support. 


Dramatic and dialogic techniques 


Marvell similarly employs strategies of direct and indirect speech without 
clear demarcation between speakers in other letters. Writing to Harley on 7 
August 1677, he describes an incident following Wharton’s release in July 
1677 from the Tower, where he had been sent for “unadvisedly’ saying that 
the Cavalier Parliament had been dissolved because of Charles II’s fifteen- 


month prorogation. Wharton features frequently in Marvell’s comments to 
Harley, indicative of their mutual friendship. In this parody of Wharton’s 
jesting dialogue with the King, Marvell uses his characteristic short, sharp 
sentences to convey the lively exchange but also without any textual 
markers to distinguish Marvell’s narrative from the drama he stages: 


The King jested with him [the L: Wharton] and said he would teach him a text of Scripture. It 


will be very acceptable from your M'Y. Sinne no more. Your M® has that from my quotation 
of it to my L: Arlinton when he had been before the house of Commons. Well my Lord you 
and I are both old men and we should love quietnesse. Beside all other obligations I haue 


reason to desire it hauing some 1500" a yeare to lose. Ay my Lord but you haue an aking 
tooth still. No indeed, mine are all faln out.*? 


Von Maltzahn has rightly illustrated how presenting the text ‘as if from a 
playbook’ better reflects the ‘theatricality’ of the exchange: 


[CHARLES II] The King jested with him and said he would teach him a text of 


Scripture. 

WHARTON It will be very acceptable from your Majesty. 

CHARLES II Sinne no more. 

WHARTON Your M[ty] has that from my quotation of it to my L: Arlinton when he 
had been before the house of Commons. 

CHARLES II Well my Lord you and I are both old men and we should love quietnesse. 

WHARTON Beside all other obligations I haue reason to desire it hauing some 1500" 
a yeare to lose. 

CHARLES II Ay my Lord but you haue an aking tooth still. 


WHARTON No indeed, mine are all faln out.>° 


But it is explicitly not Marvell’s purpose to have the dialogue so clarified, 
as it presents an overly rigid depiction of the ethical positions adopted in 
literary combat, implying the linguistic differences are more stark than they 
are in reality. The only indication he provides that the narrative slips into 
direct literary dialogue is that the king ‘said’, and thereafter speech is 
indicated by the King using ‘my Lord’ to refer to Wharton. Marvell’s 
method of replaying the encounter is to draw together the direct speech 
from each conversant into one indistinguishable narrative dialogue. The 
letter is, after all, delivered through the author’s single voice—one side of 
an epistolary conversation that is retelling a conversation—and Marvell’s 
discarding of punctuation, that might indicate ownership of speech belongs 
to the interlocutors, reinforces this. It is also a strategy that is textually 
efficient, eradicating the prose equivalents of dialogic speech headers, such 
as ‘he said’, ‘she said’, or character names. Marvell rarely classifies who 
says what in the prose narrative dialogues of his letters, and leaves it to his 
reader to distinguish speakers, much as the very point of animadversion is 
about ‘trying on’ different voices—the rhetorical art of ventriloquism. 

In the Bates example (discussed above) Marvell incorporates third- 
person narrative to further confound his reader about the demarcations of 
dialogue (‘I know not what to say: Marvell, if it be he, has much staggerd 
me ... Who would write? What saith the poor man.’) Here again the 
responsibility for each part of conversation is ambiguous. Who says ‘What 
saith the poor man’? Is it Bates, beckoning Marvell to own up to his 
authorship? Or is it Marvell, extending his depiction of Bates, pathetically 
exasperated by fruitless inquiry? Like other sections of the dialogue, 
Marvell’s rendition is frustratingly inconclusive. This method also subtly 
camouflages any pretension to accurate journalistic reportage, so that rather 
than Harley (as reader) imagining the voices of Wharton and Charles I 
when he reads the exchange, as though he were an eyewitness, he only ever 
hears the voice of Marvell. It throws the reader into the position of 


arbitrator, not only of the kind like a judge in a court case who must morally 


arbitrate, but as the arbitrator of grammatical ambiguities.*! 


The first portion of reported speech is obviously Wharton’s: theatrical 
(satirical) acknowledgement of the King’s spiritual authority (to ‘teach’) 
through his ecclesiastical supremacy. Charles II’s choice of instruction, 
from John 8:11, repeats Christ’s instruction to the woman caught in 
adultery, freed from the condemnation of the Pharisees who have been 


challenged to examine their own consciences. Wharton’s riposte is 
astonishingly confident, however, challenging the King’s scriptural 
knowledge by alleging (which Charles does not deny) that his source is not 
the Bible but in fact Wharton’s earlier use of it to the Earl of Arlington, 
Charles’s former Secretary of State, when in impeachment proceedings led 
by Buckingham in January 1674 he had been accused of influencing pro- 
Catholic royal policy and working for self-enrichment.* It is probably no 
coincidence that Arlington had been an intermediary for the King’s 
mistresses; Marvell names him ‘pimp Arlington’ in “The Second Advice to 
a Painter’ (1.334).° 3 Marvell’s long-standing enmity against Arlington since 
the late 1660s (Marvell’s particularly sharp reflections on Arlington in 1668 
are captured in Greys Debates) must have caused him to take particular 
notice of his interrogation in the Commons, and to enjoy reporting 
Wharton’s words to Harley.°* The Scriptural exchange would be of keen 
interest to Harley, Wharton’s fellow protector of nonconformist clergy, and 
one of the eventual trustees (along with his son, Edward Harley) of 
Wharton’s charity for the distribution of English Bibles to poor children.’ 
While reporting a newsworthy incident, Marvell’s depiction of their jests 
functions on the metaphorical level with glimpses of jarring literality: the 
King’s provocation that Wharton’s claim to be petitioning for leniency upon 
the grounds of his jeopardized wealth (‘some 1500" a yeare’) and his 
suggestion that Wharton does not completely desire ‘quietnesse’. 
Contemporary usage of the ‘aking tooth’ metaphor suggests that the King’s 
reference relates to Wharton’s antipathy towards something in particular.*° 
Guazzo’s Civil Conversation, which was translated into English by George 
Pettie in 1586, featured the proverb, ‘The tongue rolles there where the 
tooth aketh’, which James Howell reworked as ‘There the tongue goes 
where the tooth akes’.°’ In 1675, shortly after Wharton’s use of the aching 
tooth metaphor in his exchange with Arlington, Baxter used it in the literary 
dialogue he composed for Catholick Theologie, between ‘S. A Sectary’ and 
‘P. A Peacemaker’, in which ‘S.’ charges ‘P.’, ‘I perceive that you have an 
aking tooth at the Protestant Divines as well as at me’,°® highlighting that 
the saying was commonly used about a point of soreness against 
something.°’ The tongue (and the word in speech) will persistently return to 
an issue of concern, and the same will be the case for Wharton’s 
conscientious objections. In Marvell’s account, Wharton is given the last 


laugh: ‘No indeed, mine are all faln out,’ but whether he means all of his 
teeth, or just his aching teeth remains deliberately unresolved. 


Epistolary pragmatics 


Writing on 17 November (1677), Marvell begins his letter to Harley with an 
apology for one that arrived earlier: ‘Sir my indiscretion in talking so much 
and so extravagantly concerning my selfe in my last Letter (but I know with 
whom it is deposed) makes me write this for amends’.°? This is a 
characteristically Ciceronian apology with which to begin, an artfulness 
shown even in letters to the closest friends. Marvell’s bracketed comments 
reassure both himself and Harley that this is a safe friendship—‘(but I know 
with whom it is deposed)’—that is, ‘I know the friend very well with whom 
that last letter, and its indiscreet comments, is safely deposited’. The 
parenthetical statement securely encloses their communication, but, as 
positioned at the outset of this letter—rather than as a postscripted apology 
—also reinforces that what has been said will be secure with Harley’s 
discretion, as well as what is about to be said in the letter presently in the 
recipient’s hands. It is a device of epistolary politeness which marks from 
the outset that theirs is an exchange predicated on a contract of trust, and 
artfully creates a platform upon which to base the rest of the letter. There is 
a gesture towards embarrassment or discomfort which, whether genuine or 
not, encourages his recipient to enjoy the tone of authenticity and 
transparency. By placing this statement at the beginning, Marvell positions 
the letter as if of no personal or revealing interest, a useful device in an age 
fraught with anxiety about the interception of mail and of letters falling into 
the wrong hands. The letter, then, could read as a bland listing of ‘brief 
news’, but the careful arrangement of material in a letter should not be 
overlooked. Even in his letters to Atticus, Cicero thanks his correspondent 


for letters that ‘could not have been better set out or complete’.°! What then 
is the point of a letter that presents itself as insignificant? As with the same 
Ciceronian stance, the letter bestows something, perhaps as a reward for 
service (Harley acted frequently as an information gatherer for Marvell, for 
instance), and Marvell offers his best gift: his wit. 


Marvell’s final letter to Harley embeds a shared concern and sympathy 
for the cause of political reform that would bring in religious 
comprehension for those whose conscience was preventing them from 
conforming. The theme of the Scriptural ‘Word’ recurs as at the centre of 
debate or, as in the dialogue between Wharton and the King, at the centre of 
Marvell’s dialogic re-enactments for Harley; thus earlier in the letter 
Marvell strategically mentions other sympathizers like Wharton and Lord 
Holles (Presbyter [Denzil] Holles in ‘The Last Instructions to a Painter’, 
457), whom he ‘dined with to day’. The verbal exchange Marvell recounts 
towards the end of the letter is again styled as short ripostes without 
punctuation or interlocutory markers within the text that would distinguish 
speakers from each other or from Marvell as ventriloquist-author: 


Taunton is forced to be a Corporation Bishop Mew and Earle of Rochester two of the 


Aldermen. Bishop sent next day for M" Newton Why could he not conforme now as well as 


then? Assent and Consent. Why? One, And they rebelled against And they were obedient to 


his Word. Very angry. Heavy hauock there sence.” 


The aspects of the Taunton situation Marvell selects to recount to Harley are 
pertinent to their mutual and religious sympathies, but at the same time and 
on the same grounds his satiric undertones are unmissable. Peter Mews, the 


Bishop of Bath and Wells, was a stringent opponent and persecutor of 
dissenters, and it had largely been at Mews’s insistence that the King had 
imposed an especially restricted corporation there (the Corporation Act 
excluded dissenters from local governance). Yet the combination of the 
arch-Anglican royalist Mews with the impious Lord Rochester as aldermen 
mocks the incongruous moral affinities shared by those pursuing the anti- 
Indulgence mission. It may not have been forgotten by Marvell or Harley 
that ‘Captain Mews’, one-eyed since the Battle of Naseby, was known for 
having once asked his friend, Sir Edward Nicholas, Charles I’s secretary, 
whether, despite being a clergyman, he (Mews) was nevertheless entitled to 
challenge someone who had slandered him to a duel.® Marvell’s ‘Mr. 
Newton’ was George Newton, the ejected preacher of Taunton, Somerset. 
By 1677, aged 75, he was a living institution in nonconformist circles, 
having been vicar of St Mary Magdalene’s in Taunton since 1631.°° His 
influence in the area was evident to the extent that his Presbyterian meeting 
house in the heart of Taunton was causing problems for Mews, and for the 
Corporation newly imposed upon the population; the Court at the Taunton 


Assizes in March 1677 recommended that the meeting house come under 
further scrutiny. A Privy Council letter of May 1668 was issued to 
investigate Taunton’s celebration of ‘the anniversary of their Rebellion and 


Newton’s preaching in public’.°’ It is then to a story legendary in 
nonconformist circles that Marvell implicitly directs Harley’s attention, 
about Newton’s earlier refusal to conform, when in 1633 clergy were 
ordered to read Charles I’s reissue of his father’s ‘Book of Sports’ in their 
churches. Newton duly read the book but famously added, as he closed it, 


‘These are the commandments of men; now let us hear what be the commandments of God.’ 
He then opened the Bible, and read the fourth commandment, and said: ‘Thus, my brethren, 


ye have two ways set before you; it is for you to choose in which of these ways ye will 


walk.68 


Marvell’s rendition of this episode, and his diction, are not incidental: 
inferring Newton’s 1633 word to his parishioners that they refer to Scripture 
(here, specifically, to Exodus 20) to resolve the predicament of conformity 
for themselves was a strategy of ‘assent and consent’ by which he (and 
many others) conformed without offending his own conscience or 
compromising the higher authority of God’s Word. Marvell reworks the 
notion of ‘obedience to his Word’ into his account of Newton’s continued 
defiance, a union of obedience with dissent, which was enhancing 
Taunton’s long-standing renown as one of the strongholds of 
Presbyterianism (puritans of Taunton, supported by Newton, had founded 
Taunton, Massachusetts, in 1636).°” It is perhaps for this reason that 
Marvell raised it as a topic of mutual interest in his letter to Harley, both of 
them preoccupied with the plight of Presbyterian dissenters after the 
Restoration. 

Marvell once again blurs the boundaries of conversational speech in his 
dramatized account of Newton’s conference with Mews. The second 
‘Why?’ hangs awkwardly in the balance between Mews’s question and what 
is possibly—but not clearly—Newton’s answer; it could belong to either 
speaker: it could be Mews’s exasperated emphasis, or it could be Newton’s 
monosyllabic but emphatic reply. The phrase ‘assent and consent’ was in 
formal legislative use, but the distinction between the terms is subtly 
significant for Marvell; Newton could ‘consent’ (passively obey or allow) 
but his 1633 stance of prioritizing biblical ahead of monarchical 
commandments meant that he could not ‘assent’ (agree with the premise, or 


believe it to be true).’° In this context, Marvell is then able to pair the 
contradictory union of rebellion and obedience in the response of Taunton’s 
dissenters, reaffirming their commitment to Newton’s pastoral leadership of 
over forty years. Marvell’s emphatic use of ‘One’ perhaps then points to the 
steadfast resolve of Newton and to the resolve of the citizens of Taunton to 
continue to be indivisible in their support of him, and the rhetorical drive of 
the anecdote towards ‘his Word’ reinforces Marvell’s remembrance of 
Newton’s history. However, Marvell’s grammatical ambiguity is present 
again: whose ‘Word’ does Marvell imply they obey? It could equally be 
Mews’s ‘Word’, wherein the ‘rebellion’ of the first half of the sentence is 
matched—snuffed out—by enforced obedience. Anger is the response, but 
as Marvell commented earlier, Taunton had been ‘forced’. 

Marvell’s letters, which are often drawn upon as repositories of 
information for contextualizing his prose, his political outlook, and, in 
particular, the ‘theme of inconclusiveness’ as it is applied especially to his 
religious beliefs, give us several fascinating points of departure from which 
to explore, his Ciceronian epistolary style and his close allegiance with 
Harley in these significant final years of his life. But more than this, and 
more than other commentators have been prepared to suggest, they are full 
of his characteristic wit and concealment deployed for the entertainment— 
and information—of his correspondents. It is a cynical historicism that 
suggests Marvell crafted his affinities to integrate with leading cultures of 
aristocratic and political power, and that his letter-writing was devoid of the 
‘self-revelation’ that was key to the most famous demonstration of carefully 
crafted—performed—epistolary friendship in early modern literary and 
political culture, of Cicero’s letters to Atticus.’' Marvell’s letters to friends 
may put the modern reader to work, but they reward by that measure. They 
are stylistically clever, playing with the ambiguities that language and 
grammar can offer when delivered through the pseudo-spoken medium of 
the letter. They inform, but playfully; they perform, but with sober intent. 
To his correspondents such as Harley, his design is not to deceive or even to 
appear as neutral—these letters are anything but impartial—but to perform, 
through coded means for the absent friends who could appreciate them, the 
very same characteristics of the writer with proven partiality for jestful but 
sincere literary combat. 
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CHAPTER 29 


THE REHEARSAL TRANSPROS’D AND 


THE REHEARSAL TRANSPROS’D:THE 
SECOND PART 


ALEX GARGANIGO 


How did a lengthy prose satire with an unpromising name become the toast 
of the town in 1672—so popular that everyone ‘from the king down to the 
tradesman’ read it ‘with great pleasure’?! By deploying the ancient genre of 
Menippean satire to counter Samuel Parker’s bullying intolerance and 
defend the royal policy of indulgence towards nonconformists and 
recusants. Such was the exuberant, digressive, and anonymous Rehearsal 
Transpros ’d. The second part of The Rehearsal Transpros’d burst from the 
page in like fashion the following year. Yet in response to hostile replies 
from Parker and his cronies to the first tract, Marvell now admitted 
authorship while making a different though, I suggest, equally Menippean 
proposal: the placing of liberty of conscience on a parliamentary rather than 
prerogative footing. Marvell beat Parker at his own game by turning earnest 
into jest, and prose into prose-plus-poetry. Sometimes seen as a liability, the 
satire’s wayward mixture of seeming incompatibles is paradoxically its 
greatest strength.” 

In what follows I trace Marvell’s debts to the polyphonic Menippean 
tradition, identifying a ‘conciliar’ strain that values group decision-making 
in councils and thus consensus and conciliation. This strain appears in 
several early modern French and English Menippea—the Satyre Ménippée 
prominent among them—and forms the core of Marvell’s correction of 


Parker’s brand of Menippeanism. If Parker had imitated the Menippean 
satire of the persecuting emperor, Julian the Apostate (later characterized by 
Marvell as using ‘the sharpness of his Wit’ against Christians, “both 
exposing and animadverting upon them’), Marvell would deploy his own 
Menippean animadversions in The Rehearsal Transpros’d to chasten 
Parker, allowing the genre’s characteristic heterogeneity to underscore the 


value of religious and political pluralism.* 


THE MANY VOICES OF THE MENIPPEA 


Marvell criticism has largely conceived of Menippean satire as stories of 
fantastic journeys to the underworld informing poems like ‘Flecknoe’, ‘Tom 
May’s Death’, ‘Last Instructions’, and The Loyal Scot.4 In 1983, Helmut 
Castrop extended the label to The Rehearsal Transpros’d, remarking on 
other Menippean elements: the mixture of verse and prose and earnest and 
jest; the urbanely erudite and theatrical narrator; and its debts to the mock- 
heroic of Rabelais and Butler.” Castrop did not discuss generosity, freedom, 
and councils, as I do here. For if we listen to the many voices within the 
Menippean tradition, especially in early modern England and France, we 
encounter a remarkably flexible and generous genre, the keynote of which 
is the articulation of freedom within a fractious community. 

Menippean satire was named after Menippos of Gadara, a Cynic of the 
third century BCE who in a symposium and dialogues of the dead mixed the 
serious with the comic, laughing as he slaughtered sacred cows. Yet 
virtually none of his writings survive. Nor do many of the satires Varro 
wrote in imitation of Menippos in the last years of the Roman Republic 
(116-27 BcE)—only ‘some inconsiderable Fragments’, as Dryden put it, 
‘and those for the most part corrupted’.° While Dryden and Castrop call it 
Varronian satire, Howard Weinbrot points out that, since virtually none of 
these fragments was readily available, the genre for most early moderns 
effectively began with Seneca the Younger (4—65 cE) and Petronius (27—66) 
in the early days of the Empire and continued with the second-century 
Lucian (125-185) and the fourth-century Julian the Apostate (331-363). 
Literary genealogy has always dominated discussions of 
Menippean/Varronian satire, which define the genre in terms of a few 


schematic criteria and exemplary writers. Those criteria have tended to be 
the aforesaid mixtures of verse and prose (prosimetrum) and serious and 
comic (spoudogeloion), making this subgenre an especially virulent form of 
satire. Because Lucian assumed the mantle of Menippos by placing him as 
speaker in prose dialogues that launch a critique of this world from some 


other world, above or below, he became the prototypical Menippean for 


early moderns.® 


The two most influential discussions of Menippean satire in early 
modern England were the notes to the Satyre Ménippée and Dryden’s 
Discourse on the Original and Progress of Satire. The Satyre Ménippée of 
1593—or The Satyre Menippized as the English translator rendered it in 
1595 and 1602—was written by a team of moderate, politique writers, led 
by Pierre Leroy and Pierre Pithou, in support of Henri IV’s accession to the 
French throne. It purported to be a transcript of the meeting of the Estates 
General in which Henri’s enemies in the Holy League made a series of 
speeches showing their true colours as murderous, intolerant agents of 
Spain but were routed by the voice of reason in the person of Monsieur 
D’Aubray, who spoke for the Third Estate and urged the crowning of the 
religiously tolerant former Protestant, Henri of Navarre.” Since the genre 
was apparently new to French—and thus to English—treaders in the 1590s, 
a ‘printer’s note’ explained that while satire in general is a ‘poesie, 
containing euill speech in it, for the reproofe, either of publicke vices, or of 
particular faults of some certain persons’, Menippean satire constitutes a 
subspecies containing ‘all sortes of writings, replenished with sundry 
matters, and diuers argumentes, hauing prose and verse intermixed or 
mingled therewithal, as if it were powdered neats tongues interlarded’.!° 
Satire originated when ‘certaine persons disguised, like vnto Satyres ... 
took a certain /ibertie vnto themselues, to nippe and to floute at all the 
worlde, without punishment’ and thus were exemplars of free speech 
(‘parresie’ or parrhesia) who would rather ‘lose a good friend, then a good 
word or a merrie iest’.!! ‘Menippized’ or ‘Cyniquized’ satire derived from 
that of Menippos, ‘full of salted iestings, & poudred merrie conceits to 
make men to laugh, and to discouer the vicious men of his time’. Menippos 
was followed by Varro, Petronius, Lucian, and Apuleius, and, most recently, 
Justus Lipsius and ‘that good fellow Rabelaiz, who hath passed all other 
men in contradicting others, and pleasant conceits, if hee would cut off from 


them some quodlibetarie speeches in tauernes, and his salt and biting words 


in alehouses’.!? Prominently associated with these definitions, then, are 
freedom, tolerance, and heterogeneity issuing in bold and frank if digressive 
denunciations of vice. 

A century later, in a Preface to his team’s translations of Juvenal and 
Persius, Dryden cribbed from André Dacier to sum up the conventional 
wisdom about verse satire, but framed so as to allow himself to shine. 
Labelling the Menippean strain of satire ‘Varronian’, he follows Quintilian 
and Varro in conceiving of it primarily as a mixture of different kinds of 
verse, and only secondarily as a mixture of verse and prose.!> That is, he 
sees it as poetry-based, supplemented with prose, whereas the Satyre 
Meénippée group follows Rabelais (and by extension Erasmus, Thomas 
More, and Lipsius) in viewing it as prose-based, sprinkled with poetry, 
often quoted or parodied. The distinction matters because, although 
Dryden’s Varronian canon mainly consists of prose-based satire from 
Lucian to Julian to Erasmus and Barclay, its heart lies in verse. Dryden 
accordingly turns a blind eye to the prose of Rabelais and the Satyre 
Meénippée and claims that among modern English Menippea he can 
remember no poems that ‘are mix’d with prose, as Varro’s were’.!* This 
amnesia extends to prose-based texts like More’s Utopia, Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy, and, most tellingly, Marvell’s Rehearsal. Dryden can only 
recall Varronian poems in English such as Spenser’s Mother Hubberds Tale 


and his own Absalom and Achitophel and MacFlecknoe.'> Elsewhere 
Dryden tars Marvell’s satire with the brush of Marprelatery, as does Parker 


in the Reproof to the Rehearsal Transpros’d, essentially relegating it to a 


native English rather than classical Menippean tradition. '° 


One insight Dryden borrows from Cicero is that Varronian satire is so 
effective precisely because its ‘mirth’ and ‘Pleasantries’ make its ‘severely 
argu’d’ philosophy ‘go down’ ‘more easily’ ‘with the Common sort of 
unlearn’d Readers’. These ‘Pleasantries’ often consist of parodies of 
‘Homer and the Tragick Poets’ that turn ‘their serious meaning into 
something ... Ridiculous’.'’ This echoes Horace’s statement in the Ars 
Poetica that after performances of Greek tragedies, satyrs had jested about 
their subject matter, turning the serious into a game (ita vertere seria ludo) 


—a phrase that provided the epigraph for Nedham’s Mercurius Politicus.'® 
Implicit in Dryden’s account is that this mixture involves the satirist’s 


allowing himself ‘liberty’—here liberty of literary form. ‘Varronian satire’, 
Basil Kennett later declared, ‘was written freely, without any restraint to 
Verse or Prose’.!? 

The three most important modern theorists of the Menippea magnify this 
picture of freedom while raising the issue of authorial ethos or persona. 
Mikhail Bakhtin associates Menippean satire with the freedom of carnival 
and sees this ‘multi-styled and heterovoiced’ genre as offering ‘a striking 
combination of what would seem to be absolutely heterogeneous and 
incompatible elements ... into [an] organic whole’; it ‘loves to play with 
abrupt transitions and shifts, ups and downs, rises and falls, unexpected 
comings together of distant and disunited things, mésalliances of all sorts’. 
His own sprawling discussion of comic and dialectic texts from Plato to 
Dostoevsky mirrors the unruly and protean nature of a genre best described 
as a family of practices.” Howard Weinbrot objects that if both Hamlet and 
Johnson’s Dictionary are Menippean, the label becomes meaningless; and 
to recuperate the term he insists that Menippean satire must oppose an 
overwhelming orthodoxy that cannot be otherwise resisted, and must be 


multi-modal, mixing tones, genres, languages, styles, or historical periods.7! 
In a different vein, Northrop Frye anticipates Bakhtin by noting its dialogic 
and symposiastic nature and penchant for attacking professionals such as 
priests. Crucial is his insight that “Menippean satire deals less with people 
as such than with mental attitudes’ and “presents people as mouthpieces of 
the ideas they represent’. For her part, Anne Lake Prescott notes that 
Menippean satire links up with native English traditions of comic criticism, 
such as Martin Marprelate, and includes dialogues such as Donne’s /gnatius 
His Conclave. To these observations I would only add that it often 


features councils of wise fools deliberating and passing judgement on an 


issue or person of public concern.7* 


Most agree that Menippean satire projects an exuberant authorial 


persona whose manner trumps matter.” Broad-minded and big-hearted, the 
Menippean narrator contains a multitude within himself, even the world 
itself, as Burton seems to do in the Anatomy—long before Whitman. In 
Marvell’s terms he displays ‘a mind large and active ... witty and 
facetious’. The ethos of The Rehearsal Transpros’d is infectious, its 
anonymous speaker modelling a tolerant, magnanimous attitude toward 
religious and political difference that transcends particulars. Over all, 


Menippean satire displays the freedom of the Pindaric ode along with the 


genre-devouring tendencies of the epic, which it parodies and rivals.” 
Thus, The Rehearsal’s genres include not just satire in prose and verse, but 
farce, parody, animadversions; the epistle, ballad, epigram, acrostic, and 
anagram; history, news, biography, translation, proclamation, the 
parliamentary speech, parliamentary advice, and, most importantly, coffee- 
house and tavern banter. 


MENIPPEAN MERCURIES AND MARVELL’S MENIPPEA 


Among the progenitors of Marvell’s Menippeanism was Marchamont 
Nedham. While he did not pioneer Menippean journalism in the 1640s— 
that honour goes to John Birkenhead and Peter Heylyn, editors of the 
royalist newsbook Mercurius Aulicus (1643-5), whom Nedham imitated 
and outdid in his parliamentary Mercurius Britanicus (1643—6)—the 
volume of attacks on Nedham in the late 1640s and early 1650s suggests 
that he was its chief exponent, frequently identified with that arch- 


Menippean: Lucian.’ Nedham went beyond both Aulicus’ and Britanicus’ 
Menippean mixture of jest and earnest when, in September 1647, he 
followed Mercurius Melancholicus in placing verses at the head and tail of 
his new royalist newsbook, Mercurius Pragmaticus, thus adding 


prosimetrum to spoudogeloion.*? Nedham confessed his strategy in 1648: 
‘Not that I am a whit opinionated of this way of Riming constantly, but only 
to tickle and charme the more vulgar phant sies, who little regard Truths in 
a grave and serious garb, have I hitherto been thus light and Phantastick, 
both in Verse and Prose. And so I must still continue; but yet I would have 
you know, in the midst of jest I am much in earnest’—as good a description 
of Menippean satire as any.°” 

Blair Worden has found affinities between Marvell’s poetry and 
Nedham’s newsbooks during the Interregnum, each influencing the other, 
perhaps as part of a coordinated strategy involving another public servant: 
John Milton.*! After the Restoration, however, Marvell would again resort 
to Nedham’s playbook, co-opting the hyper-Menippean form of Mercurius 
Pragmaticus (both prosimetrum and spoudogeloion), while hewing to the 
religious politics of Nedham’s Mercurius Politicus, which from 1650 to 


1660 broadcast religious toleration, anti-clericalism, and republicanism.** 


In the early 1670s, Marvell would also have recognized a royalist brand of 
Menippeanism, taking in Mercurius Aulicus and Pragmaticus, The Man in 
the Moon, and Samuel Butler’s mock-epic poem Hudibras (1662-3), with 
its clear debts to royalist newsbooks, and duly picked up by Parker in the 
late 1660s.°° The title of a royalist prose satire published in 1682 neatly 
encapsulates these associations: Mercurius Menippeus. The Loyal Satyrist, 
or, Hudibras in Prose. Written by an unknown Hand in the time of the late 
Rebellion—which would, by implication, make Hudibras a mercury in 
verse.** Marvell’s masterstroke in transprosing Buckingham’s Rehearsal 
was to project a Menippean royalist and Anglican persona, but one open to 
religious toleration and comprehension—in effect, taking the best of 
Nedham during his various changes of coat.’ There is much truth to 


Marvell’s quip that, like Parker, he had ‘improved [his] wit with reading the 


Gazetts’.°® 


Parker’s Menippeanism was theatrically inflected. Like his master, 
Archbishop Sheldon, he was notorious for mimicking nonconformist 


preachers at dinner parties.” Joining Simon Patrick, who in the series of 
dialogues or ‘friendly debates’ between a conformist and a nonconformist 
deployed theatrical humour and satire to attack Dissenters, Parker’s 
Discourse of Ecclesiastical Politie urges the King ‘to scourge them into 
better manners, and wiser opinions’ and have them ‘lashed into 
compliance’.** Parker drives wedges between different denominations 
(Presbyterian, Independent, Baptist, Quaker), between laity and clergy, and 
between different generations (older Covenanting Presbyterians and 
younger Presbyterians who never took the Solemn League and Covenant). 
He also seeks to divide nonconformists from the toleration-minded (and 
libertine-inclined) King and Court.?? Because, according to Parker, the 
public expression of an individual’s conscience should be under state 
control and thus be a ‘Publick Conscience’, Dissenters could be forced to 
participate in the state-church’s public rituals—a species of things 
indifferent. It is ‘better [for them] to submit to the unreasonable 
Impositions’ of a king they regard as ‘Nero, or Caligula, than to’ disturb the 
peace and ‘hazard the dissolution of the state’. Drawing on the Menippean 
theatricality of Patrick’s Friendly Debate, Parker’s Discourse meets the 


threat of nonconformist preaching with a satirical serio-comic counter- 
theatricality.*! 

In response to John Owen’s animadversions against the Discourse, 
Parker’s Defence and Continuation of the Ecclesiastical Politie (1671) 
projects his own faults onto Owen: his mercenary search for power and 
preferment; his empty, bullying style of performance. Owen and other 
nonconformists have supposedly pioneered a ‘hasty and preposterous way 
of writing’ in their ‘Books of Fanatick and bombast Divinity’, books that, 
while full of ‘bold’, ‘uncouth’, ‘rude’, ‘absurd’, ‘empty’, and ‘vulgar Talk’, 
are regarded by their writers as ‘Heroick’.*” Parker’s Preface to Bishop 
Bramhall’s Vindication (1672) argues that it is not Anglicans who will bring 
Catholicism back to England, but disloyal Dissenters like Owen, who will 
destabilize the nation, making it vulnerable to Catholic invasion. Owen and 
others engage in ‘performances’ in their preaching and books that are little 
more than ‘profound and wonderful Non-sense’, ‘boisterous Huff’, 
swagger, and boasting implicitly as ‘Heroick’ as the style of the heroic 
drama.*? In an important sense, both Parker and the high-flyers had 
embraced a brand of Menippean satire, but one hostile to collective 
decision-making and religio-political plurality. Its intention was not to keep 
conversation going so as to arrive at a group decision palatable to all, but to 
silence opposition and continue the persecution of Dissent. 


THE MENIPPEAN REHEARSAL TRANSPROS’D 


We are now in a position to recognize The Rehearsal Transpros’d’s 
Menippeanism. First, the title highlights the possibility of writing in verse 
or prose and referring to Mr. Bayes’ practice in Buckingham’s Rehearsal of 
taking other people’s words and translating them into the other medium as 
occasion demanded.** Marvell’s satire offers a prose version of the verse 
and prose in Buckingham’s quasi-Menippean play, but—like Nedham— 
with numerous poetic interludes, starting on the first page. In true 
Menippean fashion, Marvell parodies Parker’s prose by summing it up with 
absurd snippets from Buckingham’s Rehearsal, often poetry that itself 
parodies the heroic drama’s couplets. Moreover, The Second Part reflects 
upon the method of its predecessor in order to deflect Parker’s barbs. Since 


Parker had breached decorum by profaning serious religious matters with 
the inanities of repetitive, drolling comedy, he had to be answered in kind.*° 

But he could also be shown a better way—a counter-Menippeanism. 
Parker admits in the Defence that Owen had condemned his earlier work as 
Lucianic and by implication atheistic, and Marvell effectively repeats this 
charge, characterizing Lucian as bitterly abusive of everything grave and 
sober,“ But, in the end, Marvell’s own method embraces Lucian and the 
Menippean tradition. Marvell admits to ‘intermix[ing] things apparently 
fabulous, with others probably true’, to speaking ‘betwixt Jest and Earnest’, 
to providing both ‘solid and sharp’ reasoning and ‘light and airy’ humour, to 
being ‘merry and angry’.*’ He digresses in a way that recalls the generous 
yet biting copia of The Praise of Folly, but also the digressions of other 
Menippeans such as Rabelais and Burton, perhaps even those of Petronius 
and Apuleius. Another variety of copia is the drolling repetition into 
absurdity of phrases such as ‘Juncture of affairs’ or ‘Comfortable 
importance’ .*® 

More important, given the conciliar strand in the Menippean tradition, 
are The Rehearsal Transpros’d’s frequent intimations of a lively group 
discussion at a coffee house or tavern from which it emerges and which it at 
times seems to transcribe.*” Marvell even pretends to include Parker in such 
fellowship and deliberation, daubing it with the language of parliamentary 
procedure, whether in Parliament or drinking club: ‘before I commit my 
self to the dangerous depths of his Discourse, which I am now upon the 
brink of, I would with his leave make a motion: that, instead of Author, I 


may henceforth indifferently call him Mr. Bayes’.°? The Yale editors have 
argued that Marvell timed The Rehearsal for Parliament’s upcoming 


meeting in late 1672, delayed until early 1673.°' My point is that 
Menippean satire is the perfect genre with which to defend the rights of 
collectives, not just a collective like Parliament but even that formed by the 
nonconformists, by the Church of England at its charitably comprehensive 
best—even by what we would call the public sphere itself, so threatened by 
Parker’s and others’ censorship. Marvell defends all these things by offering 
a more generous yet robust and frankly exuberant Menippeanism than 
Parker’s, one that seeks to replace clerical persecution with the 
‘assimilating and charitable Love of the first Christians’, which is surely the 
agapé that Erasmus performs, even in the midst of his strictures against 


clerical corruption.°* This is also the generosity of Charles II’s grandfather, 
Henri IV, whom Marvell celebrates in several passages as tolerant and 


witty, just as the Satyre Ménippée had done in its mockery of the Estates 


General’s deliberations—a collective D’Aubray brings to its senses.>° 


Pierre Legouis thought that Marvell had read the Meénippée, either in 
Saumur in 1656 or during an earlier visit to France in the 1640s, if not 
previously in England.°* After the Restoration, he had access to it in the 
library of the Earl of Anglesey, where it appears in the 1686 sale catalogue, 
not far from Rabelais.>° 

The Ménippée would have provided a good model for Marvell as he 
wrote The Rehearsal in preparation for the forthcoming session. Where the 
Meénippée had exposed the clerical opponents of religious toleration with a 
humorous mixture of prose and verse, signing off with D’Aubray as the 
voice of the community, so does Marvell. Likewise, The Rehearsal 
celebrates Charles II as someone whose best self mirrors Henri IV’s, just as 
the former’s Declaration of Indulgence (1672) mirrors the latter’s Edict of 
Nantes (1598). As Marvell suggests in The Second Part, he would rather 
live under this witty and tolerant, even Menippean, monarch than the witty 
but persecutory Julian the Apostate, another Menippean whose dialogue 
The Caesars Marvell quotes at length there—a dialogue that condemns the 
Emperor Constantine, one of the models for the tolerationist Charles II.° it 
only the witty Charles would continue to imitate Constantine and Henri and 
not degenerate into Julian. If only he would resist high-flying calls to cancel 
his Declaration and become the tyrannical Nero and Caligula, the bugbears 
of The Second Part. If only Parliament could find its best self and pass the 
Bill for the Ease of Dissenters that was proposed in February 1673 and thus 
take steps towards making toleration statutory, proof against the changing 
whims of a monarch.°’ Merry Andrew’s animadversions in The Rehearsal 
Transpros’d and The Second Part sit squarely within the dialogic and 
theatrical Menippean tradition, exemplifying its conciliar and conciliating 
best self. 


The Rehearsal Transpros’d 


In March 1672, two days before declaring war against the Dutch, Charles 
issued a Declaration of Indulgence that allowed toleration for Dissenters 
(who might receive licences to worship in authorized places other than 
parish churches) and to a lesser extent for Catholics (who might worship 
privately within their homes). In late spring 1672, Parker’s Preface had 
argued against such tolerationist measures, implicitly urging a return to at 
least the status quo ante the Declaration and to even stricter measures to 
repress religious dissent. Marvell was emboldened to enter print for the first 
time since 1665—and at (for him) unprecedented length—to fight for the 
Declaration and liberty of conscience more generally.°* As Richard Baxter 
would later argue, Owen’s calm and reasonable animadversions against 
Parker’s earlier books had not really worked, and Parker’s bullying 


argument for religious persecution had only strengthened the resolve of 


intolerant Anglican Cavaliers in Parliament.” # 


The obvious solution was for an Anglican, rather than a Presbyterian or 
Independent, to do the work of beating back Parker’s latest attack on 
Dissent—and not just an Anglican, but a lay Anglican who could wear his 
learning lightly. Marvell would adopt the persona of a reasonable but witty 
young Anglican gentleman holding forth in a coffee house or tavern. This 
persona helps him administer a homeopathic cure to the English body 
politic, his witty tolerance neutralizing Parker’s witty intolerance in order to 
bring the system back into equilibrium. That Menippean persona is all the 
more effective for its anonymity. Marvell does not attach his name to the 
satire, but since he offers numerous clues to the speaker’s Anglicanism, he 
seems to speak for the whole community. © 

As the full title suggests, THE REHEARSAL TRANSPROS’D: Or, 
Animadversions upon a late Book, Intituled, A PREFACE SHEWING What 
Grounds there are of Fears and Jealousies of Popery animadverts upon 
Parker’s book, but does so in a manner less organized and tidy than that of 
more traditional animadversions, such as Milton’s Animadversions (1641) 
or Owen’s reply to Parker, Truth and Innocence Vindicated (1670). Instead 
of a chapter-by-chapter, point-by-point refutation, Marvell offered 
something more Menippean. He does quote and parse Parker’s words, but 
responds at much greater length, so that the original quotation gets 
swallowed up and subjected to jeering, absurd repetition, the discussion 
veering off into all manner of apparent digression. Its genius lies in the 


seemingly improvised, unstructured, whimsical style. Yet, as The Second 
Part points out, its predecessor does have a structure: Marvell has been 
‘copious in matter, solid in reason, [and] methodical in the order of his 


work’.®! Thus, in The Rehearsal Transpros’d, Marvell first animadverts 
against a series of phrases from Parker’s Preface, in roughly their original 
order (pages 43—91 in the Yale edition), coming sideways at the issue of 
religious persecution via a series of attacks on the personality and style of 
Parker, who emerges as a sex-crazed, mentally ill advocate of the King’s 
using his full powers as head of church and state to intimidate Dissenters 
into overriding their tender consciences and taking part in Anglican rituals. 
Then he attacks Parker’s previous two books in the order of their 
publication: pages 91—110 (4 Discourse) and 110—27 (A Defence). In the 
first case, he dispenses with the animadversions format almost entirely, 
distilling Parker’s basic argument into six points or ‘plays’, as if they were 
dramatic performances (95—110)—which we will examine in a moment. In 
the second, he ‘resume[s] the thread of [his] former History concerning 
[Parker’s] Books in relation to his Majesty’, showing how the Defence often 
contradicts the Discourse.” In so doing, Marvell adopts the hunting terms 
‘Whoop!’ and ‘Holla!’ from the Marprelate tracts (via Buckingham’s 
Rehearsal), using ‘Whoop!’ to introduce quotations from the Discourse that 
are immediately contradicted by quotations from the Defence, introduced 


by ‘Holla!’ (116-20), as if Parker’s reader is a horse or hound that the 


horseman confuses by constantly changing commands and directions.®? 


Next, Marvell returns to Parker’s Preface to Bramhall, plucking its choicest 
points like flowers from a garden, accompanied by occasional digressions 
into the previous two books and other matters (127-45). The following 
section remains focused on the Preface, parrying Parker’s charge that 
nonconformists cause disturbances to the state that will lead to the 
reintroduction of popery (145-99). It also features a significant digression 
on the causes of the Civil War (181-92). Marvell concludes by recounting 
the genesis of his own book as a layman’s principled response to Parker’s 
outrages (199-203). And throughout he intersperses what one opponent 
called ‘choice pieces of Poetry, like a Cow-turd stuck with Gillyflowers’, 
often repurposed quotations from Buckingham’s Rehearsal. Italian verses, 
for example, bookend The Rehearsal Transpros’d, opening with Guarini 


and closing with lines on Aretino.™ 


Marvell could attack substance first (Parker’s arguments for 
persecution), but chooses to appeal to potentially hostile or indifferent 
readers via the Menippean mode of accentuating style and persona, both 
Parker’s and his own. Thus, in the opening section he launches an ad 
hominem attack in the form of a pseudo-biography of Parker and his flawed 
prose style. These apparent trivia, issues of manner rather than matter, act as 
Trojan Horses for the introduction of more substantive religious argument. 
Parker is ambitious, libidinous, and mad. His ambitions for clerical 
preferment have forced him to mouth the arguments of his patron, Sheldon, 
for persecuting nonconformists. Like some tyrannical prince, he is ready to 


‘pick a quarrel with some other Nation’ or group solely ‘to get a 


maintenance’ for himself.®° Since vanity fuels ambition, Parker has become 


so self-enamoured during his rapid rise that he has metaphorically floated 
up to the ceiling of the chapel at Magdalen College, Oxford, and cracked 
his head: 


he was transported now with the Sanctity of his Office, even to extasy: and like the Bishop 
[in the painting] over Maudlin Colledge Altar ... he was seen in his Prayers to be lifted up 
sometimes in the Air, and once particularly so high that he crack’d his Scul against the 
Chappel Ceiling ... and that crack of his Scull, as in broken Looking-Glasses, multiply’d him 


in self-conceit and imagination. 


In urging Charles I to persecute his subjects, to reduce them to little more 
than galley slaves, Parker has betrayed his ambition to make himself more 
powerful than the King, and even than God—in effect, to make them his 
clients.°’ In the end, he aspires to the status of Julianic satirist-cum- 
persecuting-emperor.®® 

Parker also resembles Dryden and his ranting heroes. He deserves the 
title of Mr. Bayes because he imitates the Dryden/Bayes of Buckingham’s 
Rehearsal, a stupid bully who wishes to dominate and humiliate 
subordinates—the essence of religious persecution. Like Almanzor and the 
other huffing heroes, he speaks bombast and tries to fight single-handedly 


against scores of people to impose his will on them.’ His ambition leads 
him and clergy like him to become non-resident pluralists. Parker is a 
pluralist in another sense, though: he thinks he represents the wishes of the 
entire Church of England. In ‘usurp[ing] to himself the Authority of the 
Church of England’, he ‘talks ... as if he were a Synodical Individuum’, an 
individual acting like a whole assembly of divines; ‘he could not dictate 


more dogmatically’. If Buckingham had parodied The Conquest of 
Granada’s railing Almanzor in the character of Drawncansir, Parker is ‘the 


Ecclesiastical Draw-Can-Sir’.’° As sex-crazed as Almanzor, Parker is easily 
distracted. In a bravura exposé that impressed writers as various as 
Rochester and Burnet, Marvell reveals that the matter ‘of a Closer and more 
Comfortable Importance’ that prevented Parker from writing his Preface on 
time was a woman; and as a clergyman Parker has always tried to attract 
them: gentlewomen who 


perceiv’d he was a Rising-man, and of pleasant Conversation, dividing his Day among them 
into Canonical hours, or reading now the Common-prayer, and now the Romances, were very 
much taken with him. The sympathy of Silk began to stir and attract the Tippet to the 


Pettycoat and the Pettycoat toward the Tippet.”! 


Parker is metonymically reduced to his clerical garment, the tippet (with its 
phallic hanging ends), fetishistically attracted to the ladies dressed in silk, 
with lewd puns on ‘rising’ and ‘conversation’. 

Throughout the satire, conduct and style mirror character. The same 
dramatic materials that smear Parker with clerical hubris also demonstrate 
his unreliability. If the love-versus-honour dilemmas of Dryden’s heroes are 
parodied by Buckingham’s Prince Volscius, ‘in dispute betwixt his Boots 
which way his mind will work it self , Parker joins Volscius and Almanzor 
in being unable to decide whether to write against nonconformists or nuzzle 
up against a woman: 


when a man’s Phancy is up, and his breeches are down; when the Mind and the Body make 
contrary Assignations, and he hath both a Bookseller at once and a Mistress to satisfie: Like 


Archimedes, into the Street he runs out naked with his Invention. ”? 


Imagine a pause before ‘Phancy’ and ‘Invention’, euphemisms suggesting 
the connection between spiritual and sexual corruption. This is but one 
instance of Parker’s breaking promises and acting like the hypocrite he 
accuses nonconformists of being. Having undertaken in the Defence not to 
write against the nonconformists again, he does just that in the Preface to 
Bramhall. Parker has not ‘kept his word’.’? If the Preface claims that he is 
mainly ‘concerned’ with ‘matters of a Closer and more Comfortable 
Importance to himself and his affairs’, why does it ‘intermeddl[e] with’ so 
many things above Parker’s pay grade: ‘the King, the Succession, the Privy- 
Council, Popery, Atheism, Bishops, Ecclesiastical Government, and above 


all with Nonconformity, and J.0’?/* Time and again ‘we find our selves 
bilk’d in our expectation’ as Parker’s readers. He even proves unreliable 


about facts; for example, placing Geneva on the south rather than the west 


side of Lac Léman.” 


Parker’s writing abounds with useless ornament and endlessly repeated 
trivia such as ‘J.O.’, the initials of his previous animadverter, John Owen. 
In repeating ‘J.O.’ ad absurdam, Marvell may pun on the name of one of 
the actors in the original production of Buckingham’s Rehearsal, Joe 
Haines, who played minor roles but may occasionally have filled in for 


John Lacy as Mr. Bayes, a role he certainly played in later revivals.’ 
Marvell then speculates whether Parker’s animus against Owen stems not 
from principle but from a desire to get revenge for Owen’s allegedly 
treating him severely while a student at Oxford—perhaps a source of 
Parker’s sadistic fascination with punishing Dissenters with ‘Pillories, 
Whipping-posts, Galleys, Rods, and Axes’.’’ Parker’s style is similarly 
violent, domineering, and absolutist. Like Dryden’s Maximin or Almanzor, 
he bucks all decorum, mixes subject matters and styles that should never 
meet. His religious writing, which ought to be irenic like Owen’s, merely 
delivers satire and invective. It rails, it drolls, it mimics, it bombasts. It 
sounds more like a play or romance than measured reasoning. Copious and 
exuberant in the wrong way, it practises ‘the Rhetorick of Barking’—a 
reminder of the tradition of Cynic or doglike philosophy that produced 
Menippos. And given his shifty unreliability, Parker’s mercenary writing 
mimes the muscles of the face that can produce either a frown or a smile: it 
is unpredictable and could easily swing in the other direction if a patron so 
desired.’® 

Even in the midst of a seeming digression from the matter at hand 
(Parker’s arguments against Dissenters), Marvell’s reflections on his style 
and character conceal genuine pith. If The Rehearsal Transpros’d opens 
with an account of Parker’s having ‘forfeited his Credit’ by writing against 
the nonconformists, it then appears to digress from the digression into an 
account of the invention of printing: ‘The Press (that villanous Engine) 
invented much about the same time with the Reformation, that hath done 
more mischief to the Discipline of our Church, than all the Doctrine can 
make amends for. ... O Printing! how hast thou disturb’d the Peace of 


Mankind!’’? This is in a sense the book’s core, conjoining the topics of 


conventicles and ministers ejected by the Act of Uniformity, as well as print 
culture, the public sphere, and censorship—the latter threatening the very 
liberties the public sphere of print upholds. As the first section ends, 
Marvell arrives at the heart of the matter: Parker’s real target is Charles II 
and his Declaration of Indulgence. 

The next section of The Rehearsal assails substance rather than style by 
presenting the Hobbesian ‘grand Thesis’ of Parker’s Discourse: that ‘it is 
absolutely necessary to the peace and government of the World, that the 
supream Magistrate of every Commonwealth should be vested with a 
Power to govern and conduct the Consciences of Subjects in affairs of 
Religion’ and that it ‘must of necessity be universal, absolute, and 
uncontroulable in all affairs whatsoever that concern the Interests of 
Mankind and the ends of Government’.®® To illustrate the thesis, Marvell 
jettisons animadversions and boils the Discourse down to six ‘Aphorisms’ 
or ‘Hypotheses’: 


. The Unlimited Magistrate (96-9) 

. The Publick Conscience (99-101) 
Moral Grace (101-2) 

. Debauchery Tolerated (102-4) 

. Persecution Recommended (104-9) 


- Pushpin-Divinity (109—10).*! 


The first admits that the King should be ruthlessly absolute in church 
and state. In the second, the oxymoron lays bare Parker’s contradictory 
illogic. On the one hand, those who disagree with the Church of England’s 
doctrine and discipline can do so if they keep it to themselves, to their own 
private consciences: ‘Thought is free’? On the other, even their 
consciences should be subject to government regulation, for their 
participation in the state-church’s ceremonies constitutes a declaration of 
sorts about the contents of their consciences, so that they become in effect 
public. Another oxymoron, ‘Moral Grace’, reveals the absurdity of 
declaring religion nothing more than morality, rules for personal conduct 
devoid of belief in a deity. At most, grace is graceful behaviour. 
‘Debauchery Tolerated’ and ‘Persecution Recommended’ form two sides of 
the same coin. Parker had argued for making religious conduct a higher 


priority for the state to monitor because of its close connection to peace and 
security. Religious dissenters, he had implied, were more likely to engage in 
rebellion and street violence than rakes pursuing their own pleasures—a 
dubious claim, given the violent antics of libertines like Rochester and 
Monmouth. Instead of cracking down on such debauchery, Parker thought, 
the state should train its resources on religious conduct. 

Finally, ‘Push-pin Divinity’. The OED defines ‘Pushpin’ as ‘A children’s 
game in which each player pushes or propels a pin with the object of 
crossing that of another player’—by extension, ‘any activity considered 
trivial or childish’.8? For Marvell ‘trivial or childish’ would describe 
Parker’s insistence in the Discourse that ‘there cannot a Pin be pull’d out of 
the Church but the State immediatly totters’.** In other words, no matter of 
religious doctrine or discipline seems too small for the state to discipline 
and punish, and Parker mistakes unimportant parts of the church-state 
structure for linchpins or kingpins, the removal of which would lead to 
collapse.*° This apparently whimsical phrase names the sticking point, as it 
were, of most Restoration controversies over religious Dissent: things 


indifferent (or adiaphora).®° Things indifferent are actions and beliefs 
neither commanded nor forbidden by Scripture. Hence, cultivating them is 
indifferent or neutral with respect to individual salvation. Things necessary, 
on the other hand, are actions and beliefs necessary, essential, leading to 
salvation, and explicitly commanded or forbidden by Scripture; cultivating 
or not cultivating them will send people to Heaven or Hell. The controversy 
lay in deciding the scope of and jurisdiction over adiaphora. Parker and 
high-flyers in the Church maintained that if it does not matter in 
soteriological terms whether one engages in adiaphora or not, why should 
subjects not submit to the community’s preferences as expressed by the 
government, so as to avoid controversy and violence? 

Marvell comes down largely on the Dissenters’ side. While the Church 
can control things indifferent, it should choose not to; and it certainly 
should not mete out punishments for refusal to participate in merely 
symbolic ceremonies.’ In fact, transprosing itself offers the best 
illustration of this position. In Buckingham’s play, Mr. Bayes had bragged 
that he composed his heroic plays by transversing, taking other authors’ 
prose and translating its sentiments into verse: 


I take a Book in my hand, either at home, or elsewhere, for that’s all one [and] I Transverse 
it; that is, if it be Prose, put it into Verse ... if it be Verse, put it into Prose. ... [I] Make it my 


own. ’Tis so alter’d that no man can know it.°® 


Bayes had admitted to being a prosaic plagiarist—a mediocre student 
capable of performing the equivalent of only the first half of the 
schoolboy’s double translation exercise (Latin into English, then English 


back into Latin).°? But Marvell takes a different tack in The Rehearsal 
Transpros’d. In addition to advertising his Menippean roots, the title 
displays his affinities with the Buckingham group and its tolerationism. Yet 
there is larger quarry. Over and over, Marvell stresses that discipline should 
bow to doctrine and the polity can be flexible about religious form and 
forms.”’ In the literary realm, the objective correlative of indifference to 
form is the notion that the same proposition can be expressed in either verse 
or prose or a combination of the two. It’s all one. Nor does it matter that, as 
Marvell’s critics would point out, his satire technically does not transprose 
either Buckingham or Parker. In the literary realm message matters more 
than medium. In the religious one what matters is the core of religious 
belief expressed in minimal declarations such as the Apostles’ Creed. 

In effect, transprosing and Menippeanism instantiate religious toleration. 
A reasonable Englishman should regard the practices of fellow Christians 
with charitable indifference so long as they remain peaceable; and efforts to 
grant them liberty of conscience via toleration or comprehension constitute 
the surest way to maintain peace and prevent civil war. For this reason, the 
satire’s famously gnomic peroration on the Civil War casts the Good Old 
Cause of religious and political pluralism as fundamentally peaceable: 


Whether it were a War of Religion, or of Liberty, is not worth the labour to enquire. Which- 
soever was at the top, the other was at the bottom; but upon considering it all, I think the 


Cause too good to have been fought for.”! 


Marvell models a tolerant thought process, not indifferent in the sense of 
uninterested in the substance of religious and political differences, or even 
in deciding in rigidly binary fashion about matters of fact such as the causes 
of the Civil War, but indifferent in the sense of charitably reasonable and 
flexible. Forbearance and laissez-faire in relatively small matters will 
prevent civil war, allowing continual self-examination and reformation to 
proceed at a gradual, natural, non-confrontational pace. 


The Rehearsal Transpros’d: The Second Part 


The Second Part is a different beast. A third again as long and featuring 
Marvell’s name on the title page, it contains less poetry and levity and 
greater coverage of oaths and tyranny. More serious, writerly, and scholarly, 
it provides the basic materials for the legend of Marvell as Whig patriot, 
tireless defender of English liberties. After The Rehearsal Transpros’d had 
proved so popular as to be pirated, several factors conspired to produce The 
Second Part. Parliament had finally met in early 1673 and voted money for 
the Dutch War, but the Cavaliers’ price was the cancelling of the 
Declaration because it ‘exceeded the limits of the royal prerogative’; they 
also dragged their feet on the bill giving ease for Protestant dissenters.”* In 
the event, Charles II prorogued Parliament before the bill could pass, 
thereby signalling, along with the cancelled Declaration, that he cared more 
about indulging Catholics than Protestants. It seemed as if Charles had 
abandoned toleration and could at any moment turn persecutor of dissenting 
Protestants to stay in the good graces of the Cavalier-dominated Parliament. 
Had The Rehearsal Transpros’d done nothing? In addition, at least six 
books, including one by Parker, had answered it, most of them hostile. 
Marvell wrote a sequel that kept a more or less Menippean framework but 
shifted the argument for liberty of conscience. Since the King was too 
unreliable to institute or defend it on his own, Parliament had to be 


persuaded to act, toleration by law being harder to rescind than toleration by 


royal prerogative.” 


But before we examine The Second Part, we must consider those 
responses to the first. All six sound Anglican, imitate Marvell’s style, and 
discuss nonconformist preachers and preaching.”* Several regard Marvell as 
defending comprehension of Presbyterians and even as imitating 
nonconformist preachers himself.’ The most perceptive of them, Samuel 
Butler’s The Transproser Rehears’d, suggests not only that The Rehearsal 
Transpros ’d took its lead from Nedham, as we saw, but that it emerged from 
a conflict between the Restoration stage and pulpit in which the former was 


parodying the latter.” It repeats Stubbe’s point that the satire is technically 


not a transprosal of any of the verses in Buckingham’s Rehearsal but a 


transcription or second edition of them.”’ Yet it is the first to place Marvell 
in the coffee house, transcribing its conversations and so resembling Bayes 
more than he admits. Butler is also the first to allege that Marvell’s pose as 
an Anglican is just that—a pose. Comparing Marvell to Marprelate, Butler 
accuses him of engaging in ‘The Sport of Bishop-hunting’ .?® And since 
Marvell has urged people to swear allegiance to King Conscience rather 
than King Charles (who can be deposed), the satire has been purchased 
mostly by those with tender consciences. But what else would one expect 
from a republican? To add injury to insult, he accuses Marvell of sodomy, 
with Milton, no less!” 

The official reply to Marvell, Parker’s A Reproof to the Rehearsal 
Transprosed, scolds him like a boy for daring to animadvert the Discourse. 
He repeats his ‘grand thesis’ about the necessity of persecution, focusing 
once again on nonconformist preachers rather than laypeople and blaming 
them for the Civil War. Parker defends himself against each of Marvell’s six 
charges and walks a tightrope between supporting the royal prerogative in 


matters of religion and subtly attacking the King’s Declaration, which he 


parodies in a brilliant mock Declaration of Indulgence for Debauchery.!”° 


In a charge that The Second Part strenuously rebuts in its copious marginal 
notes, Parker accuses Marvell of such scholarly misconduct as faulty 
citation and plagiarism. He imagines Marvell giving a speech to Parliament 
and even pretends to coach him through it, finally giving up and advising 
him to stick to writing ballads and lampoons. Like several others, Parker 


taints Marvell by association with gazettes, the stage, republicanism, the 


zealotry of Phineas, and Marprelate.!°! 


The Second Part addresses these criticisms with both ‘spirit and 


solidity’.!°* The first three sections (223-66) focus on matters of personal 
ethos: Parker’s dull, persecutory ambition; the form and method of both 
parts of Marvell’s satire; Parker’s origins and biography, including all his 
printed writings to date. Parker figures as an enthusiastic, fanatic preacher, 
little different from the nonconformists he scorns—nonconformists he lures 
into a conventicle that could cost them five shillings in fines under the 
recent Conventicles Act.!°? The main section (267-387) answers Parker and 
company’s objections to The Rehearsal Transpros’d in semi-animadversory 
fashion and amplifies its arguments, rehearsing the six ‘plays’. The 


concluding section (387-437) once again offers non-chronologically 
organized rhetorical ‘flowers’ or highlights from Parker’s Reproof and other 
writings, along with Marvell’s responses, occasionally making self- 
conscious digressions into matters such as Calvinism (406-11), Milton’s 
irrelevance to the controversy (417-19), and Francis Bacon’s irenic 
recommendations on religion and religious invective (431-5). In what Nigel 
Smith calls ‘a Rabelaisian conclusion’, the final pages declare victory over 
Parker, whom Marvell has earlier dubbed ‘Necessity Bayes’ for his parrot- 
like insistence on the necessity of royal absolutism and whom he now 


claims to have swallowed and spat out (437-8).!% Essentially, then, a 
longer, 120-page section on substance/content (267—387) is sandwiched 
between two roughly fifty-page sections on style/form (223-66, 387-437). 
Tensions between Church and state dominate The Second Part’s 
arguments against royal absolutism. For Marvell stresses that while the 
King is the highest authority in both spheres, he should have absolute 
control over neither. Thus, in revisiting Parker’s six ‘plays’ or theses, the 
central section of The Second Part lays most stress on the unlimited, 
‘unhoopable’ magistrate (268-349) and ‘persecution recommended’ (377— 
83). It advances a similar argument about the origins of religious 
persecution: mercenary clerics such as Parker and Patrick advance 


themselves by urging princes to persecute. Yet the emphasis has changed. 


Royal tyranny now receives greater attention than clerical tyranny. !°° In 


Suetonian mode, Marvell harps upon the persecutions of tyrants like Nero, 
Caligula, Sardanapalus, and Julian—models that Charles even more than 
Parker should avoid.!° As a result, he also considers alternatives to rule by 
a single person at whatever level; congregations should have some say in 
choosing their priests; parliaments should continue to place limits on royal 
authority, particularly in religion; Church and state should be separate; and 
priests especially should not intermeddle in state affairs.!°’ While the King 
is the highest power in both realms, he should not be absolute, only a court 
of highest appeal.'°* He should not threaten subjects’ property or tax 


without consent.!°? Parliament and other collectives should exercise their 


rights, make decisions, and gradually reform things as needed.!!° 


Above all, individual liberties must be preserved. If Parker has not 
hesitated to ‘violate and prostitute’ liberty and the sacred to the cause of 
clerical and royal absolutism, ‘the Great Charter of Christian Liberty’ 


contained in the Scriptures must hold him back and ‘direct the Magistrate in 
the moderation of his Power’.!!' Marvell does not just remind Parker and 
Charles of the civil protections inherent in the Magna Carta and Petition of 
Right. He is adamant that no one—not clerics, not even the King—should 
creep ‘into all companies, to jeer, trepan, and betray them’, ‘debauching ... 
good People out of all tenderness of Conscience’.!!? The best remedy is a 
strong parliament and strong laws protecting civil and religious liberties. If 
Charles has constantly ‘labour[ed]’, not always successfully, ‘to effect his 
constant promises of Indulgence to his people’, then efforts like his 
Declaration of Indulgence should receive ‘Confirmation’ not from clerics 
like Parker but from Acts of Parliament.'!*? As Parker reminds everyone in 
the Reproof, Charles can easily revoke any Declaration of Indulgence; and 
Edmund Hickeringill correctly intuits what is latent in The Rehearsal 
Transpros `d but patent in The Second Part: that the Declaration is really an 


instance of the King exercising his prerogative, and the royal prerogative 


‘entrenchfes]’ or encroaches on Acts of Parliament.!!4 Marvell wants to 


protect Parliament’s prerogatives, and, in a dense and compressed passage 
on the Declaration of Indulgence and the Test Oath, he quotes Parker 
quoting the Declaration to the effect that the King’s ‘Supream Power in 
Ecclesiastical matters ... is not only inherent in the Crown, but has been 
declared and recognized to be so by several Statutes and Acts of 
Parliament’.''? Marvell (now) thinks the Declaration doth protest too 
much. If supreme religious power is truly inherent in the Crown, why does 
it need confirmation by law and by oaths such as the Test and the Oaths of 
Allegiance and Supremacy? What he emphasizes is the importance of 
subjects’ consent to the executive’s authority. 

The glories of collective deliberation, parliamentary sovereignty, gradual 
progress, and liberty preserved—these are the stuff of the Whig view of 
history and of Andrew Marvell. They are also the stuff of conciliar 
Menippeanism.!!° What Burnet called ‘the best Satyr of our time’ began as 
a defence (with hidden reservations) of the royal prerogative as the best 
expedient to arrive at toleration.''’ After the withdrawal of the Declaration 
and the defeat of the Ease Bill, Marvell changed his mind and in The 
Second Part mounted a defence of the parliamentary prerogative—a 
prerogative the Account of the Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Government 
represents as under siege. Together, then, the two parts of The Rehearsal 


Transpros ’d comprise the longest, most varied, and arguably the weightiest 
work in Marvell’s oeuvre. Gleefully mingling verse and prose, jest and 
earnest, high and low, drama and religion, the oral and the written, ad 
hominem and general attacks, individuals and collectives, it rebroadcasts the 
conciliar brand of Menippeanism represented by the Satyre Ménippée and 
Marchamont Nedham in his republican phase, functioning like a giant 
newsbook, with a witty editor presiding over the many voices of 
correspondents, foreign and domestic. 

Marvell was influential in turn, relaying the tradition of anglophone 
Menippea and inspiring the likes of Swift’s Tale of a Tub. In The Second 
Part, he also presented some of the materials from which his reputation as 
Whig patriot would be created. His Menippean Mr. Smirke helped the 
legend along, but the Account of Popery and Arbitrary Government, like 
another giant newsbook, this time shorn of humour, established it forever. 
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CHAPTER 30 


THE COMMISSIONING, WRITING, 
AND PRINTING OF MR. SMIRKE 


A New Account 


MARTIN DZELZAINIS AND STEPH COSTER 


IN May 1676, the authorities were pursuing those responsible for Mr 
Smirke; or, The Divine in Mode: Being Certain Annotations, upon the 
Animadversions on the Naked Truth. Together with a Short Historical 
Essay, concerning General Councils, Creeds, and Impositions, in Matters of 
Religion. Marvell’s recently published prose satire had scandalized the 
upper echelons of the Church of England. As Marvell gleefully informed 
Sir Edward Harley, Dr Francis Turner, chaplain to the duke of York and the 
principal Anglican clergyman attacked in the work, had picked up a copy at 
an eating house and become so engrossed in reading it that his dinner went 
by the board, while for ‘seuerall days’ Henry Compton, bishop of London, 
had carried his marked-up version to Privy Council meetings, buttonholing 
members about its contents.! Although the attempt to suppress Mr. Smirke 
proved unsuccessful, the paper trail it left (we reproduce several key 
documents in full for the first time here) highlights some of the questions 
about the genesis of Mr Smirke that have hitherto defied scholarly 


explanation.7 


The Stationers’ Company accounts list the expenses incurred in tracking 
down the publishers and printers of Mr. Smirke: 


May 8 Paid & spent with our master mr Norton &°® on a Search, & coach 
hire to m" Secr” Coventry &° about Darby & Ponders Pamphlet being 
part of m” Smirk. 000 17 0 


May 9 Paid & laid out in another Search for the residue of m" Ponders 
Pamphlett with our master & others. 000 05 6 


May 10 Paid for going to Whitehall to y° Councell about Ponders 
business on Coach hire & other expences. 000 07 


May 11 Paid & laid out upon a Search with our master m” Mearn m" 
Wright &° at Thompsons & elsewhere in y? Momeing And y* 
messengers & others in y° afternoon. 000 17 6 

May 18 Paid & spent upon a Search at Ratcliffe & Ponders by my Lord 
of Londons order. 000 05.° 


Nathaniel Ponder had been in trouble before as Marvell’s bookseller for The 
Rehearsal Transpros’d in 1672. The printers now in the frame for Mr. 
Smirke—first John Darby (The Rehearsal had come from his presses) and 
then Nathaniel Thompson and Thomas Ratcliffe (who had also jointly done 
work for Ponder)—were all serial offenders as far as the Company was 
concerned. However, in this case, its officials were acting at the behest of 
the Secretary of State, Sir Henry Coventry, and Bishop Compton, one of 
whose responsibilities was licensing books of divinity. 

To ask what was being searched for is not an idle question. The phrase 


‘Darby & Ponders Pamphlet being part of m" Smirk’ suggests that for Roger 
Norton and the others Mr. Smirke comprised both the Annotations and the 
Short Historical Essay rather than—as modern scholars have it—only the 
former with the latter appended as a separate work.* Since the Essay was 
arguably the more controversial part, it may have been what they were after 
in the first instance, though in that case it is unclear whether the ‘residue’ 
requiring ‘another Search’ was the Annotations or the remainder of the 
Essay. 

That the authorities knew from the start who had written Mr. Smirke is 
evident from Secretary Joseph Williamson’s Privy Council minute of 10 
May: 


Ponder for printing Marvels Booke. 


Owned to have had those papers from Mr. Marvell w™ direcions from him to print them. 

That he Ponder gave them out to be printed. That he had no licence for y? Booke. Ord‘ to 
be committed. L. P. Seale opposed it. because the cause is bailable by y° Stat. L. Chanc. That 
for contempt of yê Order of y° Board late made agt printing without licence, for y° 
seditiousness of y? matter of it &c. That he may be com[mlitted for it.° 


It seems that some or all of the copy text of Mr. Smirke (‘those papers’) had 
been discovered in the searches and that Ponder admitted to receiving them 
from Marvell and forwarding them to the press. The earl of Anglesey (Lord 
Privy Seal) intervened on Ponder’s behalf in the Privy Council, as he had 
done in 1672 in relation to Marvell’s Rehearsal Transpros’d, arguing that 
he should not be committed for a bailable offence, with Heneage Finch 
(Lord Chancellor) maintaining the contrary. This time, Anglesey was 
unsuccessful and Ponder was imprisoned: 


A Warrant to committ Nathaniell Ponder to the Gatehouse for carrying to the Presse to be 
printed an unlicenced Pamphlett tending to Sedition and Defamation of the Christian 


Religion Dated the 10" of May.° 


Interestingly, neither Anglesey nor Compton signed the warrant, unlike 
Finch and Nathaniel Crew, Bishop of Durham. Although the charges are 
standard ones, well within the scope of the preamble to the 1662 Printing 
Act, we still have to explain how Marvell’s defending an Anglican bishop 
against his clerical adversaries, as he did in Mr. Smirke, was considered 
tantamount to ‘Defamation of the Christian Religion’. That said, Marvell 
himself cited Ponder’s warrant with evident relish some weeks later when 
he periphrastically referred to Mr. Smirke as ‘the sheet so seditious and 


defamatory to Christian Religion’.’ 
News of Marvell’s involvement soon leaked. On 13 May, Sir 
Christopher Hatton told his brother that Ponder was ‘like to name Mr. A. 


Marvell as the author’. But to develop a case against Marvell (if one was 
being contemplated), or to mount a prosecution of Ponder, required 
witnesses to go on the record. The net was widened to include Thompson 
(11 May) and Ratcliffe (18 May), but much depended on the interrogation 
of Darby on 18 May: 


John Darby being examined before Mr. Secretary Coventry concerning an Unlicensed Booke 
Saith, that Mr. Ponder said that he had a partner in the charge ef & profit of the said Book, 
but named him not. Saith, as he understood Ponder said Mr. Maruel was the Author of the 
Book. That the Impression was intended to be 1500, paper for so much being sent to said 


Darby. That darby being unwilling to print it, Ponder told him that he owing darby money 
already, if he would dethe-werkfor-him , help him off with a sheet or two he should receiue a 


[word deleted] good payment from him; & so perswaded him. [signed] John Darby” 


Darby deposed that he had been induced to undertake some of the printing, 
but (pace Annabel Patterson) could not or would not confirm Marvell’s 


authorship.!° Nor could he name Ponder’s ‘partner’. He had not even gone 
as far as printing the ‘sheet or two’ in question. Another minute, endorsed 
‘Concerning Ponder & Darby. Printers about Marvells Book’, outlined a 
softly-softly strategy for turning Darby into a witness for the prosecution: 


John Derby, a Printer, composed only one Sheet of Mr. Marvells book, but printed none of it 
off. It is desired that Derby may be examined upon Oath, in L’estrange his presence, to such 
questions as hee shall offer, in order to a discovery of That, and of other matters: without 
beeing put to any other trouble, or charge, in case his evidence shall be found such, as may be 
reasonably expected. For then, it will be more for his Matyes service, to make use of him, as 


a Wittnesse, then to punish him as a Party. In y° mean time, Ponder, Mr. Marvells Bookseller, 
not to be discharged out of Custody. ! 


In the apparent absence of incriminating evidence from the searches of 
Ratcliffe’s and Thompson’s premises—though significantly, as we shall see, 
Hatton reported on 18 May that ‘Some sheets of a booke, writ by Andrew 


Marvel’ had ‘been taken at y° presse’—the plan was to call on the expertise 
of Roger L’Estrange, Surveyor of the Imprimerie, to draw Darby into 


making a ‘discovery’ in return for immunity. !? 


Nothing further was forthcoming from Darby. Ponder remained in prison 
until—professing contrition—he was released on 26 May: 


Whereas by Order of this Board of the 10° instant Nathaniel Ponder Stationer was 
committed prisoner to the Gatehouse Westminster for causing to be printed an unlicenced 
Pamplet [sic] tending to Sedition and defamation of the Christian Religion Upon his humble 
Petition to his Ma® setting forth his hearty Sorrow for his said Offence, and promising never 
to Offend inlike manner for the future, and therefore praying to be discharged, or otherwise 
to have Liberty to goe about his occasions upon sufficient Security to appeare whensoever 
commanded to abide his Ma's further pleasure His Ma" was thereupon graciously pleased 
to Order that the said Nathaniel Ponder paying all due ffees, and entring into 500li Bond with 
2 sufficient Suretyes to appeare and answer to such Information as shall be exhibited against 
him by his Ma"®s Attorney Generall, in any of his Ma"®S Courts, for the Offence aforesaid, Be 
and he is hereby discharged from his Imprisonment, Whereof the Keeper of the Gatehouse 


Westminster is to take notice and set him at Liberty accordingly. !? 


With that, the file on Mr. Smirke was effectively closed, meaning that when 
Marvell assured Harley in an unsigned letter in July that ‘the book said to 


be Marvels makes what shift it can in the world but the Author walks 
negligently up & down as unconcerned’, his prudential phrasing appears to 
have been supererogatory. 4 

While revealing much, these documents raise a host of questions. If 
Darby did not print Mr Smirke, who did? Who was Ponder’s ‘partner’: a 
colleague in the book trade or an external backer with an ideological axe to 
grind? £500 being a large sum of money, did the ‘partner’ also come up 
with the sureties that allowed Ponder to be freed? Why was no action taken 
against Marvell? Why did he write Mr. Smirke in the first place? Was it on 
his own initiative or was it commissioned by the mysterious backer or 
someone else? And could Marvell really have had any intention whatsoever 
of defaming the Christian religion? 


COMMISSIONING MR. SMIRKE 


Mr. Smirke was written in defence of The Naked Truth: or, the True State of 
the Primitive Church (1675) by the bishop of Hereford, Herbert Croft. 
Croft’s sixty-six-page pamphlet was a plea for a scripture-based system of 
worship that would comprehend as many Protestants as possible within the 
established Church. His proposed reforms required the Church of England 
to compromise on its adherence to ceremonies and to concede that bishops 
could be equated with presbyters. ‘The appearance of this book at such a 


time’, Anthony à Wood tells us, ‘was like a comet’.!> To Anglicans who 
supported coercion, Croft’s pamphlet was an outrageous affront. Within 
weeks Turner had published Animadversions Upon a Late Pamphlet (1676). 
Though anonymous, it carried Compton’s imprimatur of 23 February, 
advertising its semi-official status. Turner’s tract was followed by a 
denunciation of Zhe Naked Truth in a sermon before the King on 20 
February 1676 by Peter Gunning, the bishop of Ely. John Evelyn attended, 
reporting that Gunning read, 


20 Joh:21.22.23. Chiefly against an anonymous Booke called Naked Truth, a famous & 
popular Treatise against the Corruption in the Cleargie, but not sound as to its quotations ... it 
endeavoring to prove an Equality of Order of Bish; & Presbyter: Dr Gunning asserted the 
difference of their functions as divine & absolutely necessarie; implying that their antagonists 


were Sismatics. !° 


Gunning’s sermon was supplemented by Lex Talionis: Or the Author of 
Naked Truth Stript Naked (1676), attributed to the divine Philip Fell, a 
fellow of Eton College.!’ 

Marvell took on Turner’s caustic tract. As in The Rehearsal Transpros’d, 
Marvell turned to the theatre, conflating Turner with Mr Smirke, the 
clergyman in George Etherege’s recent hit, The Man of Mode; or Sir 
Fopling Flutter, first performed on 11 March. Etherege’s Mr Smirke is the 
chaplain to Lady Biggot, and spends part of the play hidden in a cupboard 
only to be produced at the right moment to perform a marriage. Turner was 
being made into a figure of fun: a clergyman a la mode. Mr. Smirke was 
thus a potent if disconcerting mixture of anti-clericalism and support for the 
‘Judicious, Learned, Conscientious’ Croft.'® Croft’s own beliefs were 
complex. His deep scepticism about credal doctrine and the claim that 
bishops were jure divino did not mean he had a rose-tinted view of 
nonconformists: ‘I can never yield that you have any reasonable and true 


conscientious cause of separation’, he told them, ‘but meerly mistaken- 


reason and conscience, which I much pity, but no way approve’.!? 


When Marvell intervened it was to ridicule the intolerance, 
intransigence, and pretensions to wit of some clergy and to praise the 
temperance and moderation of others. But we still need to ask how he 
became involved in an intra-Anglican dispute in the first place, and this in 
turn means examining the origins of The Naked Truth. Since the late 1660s, 
Croft had advocated compromise within the Church. However, while 
irenical, he had voted for the 1664 Conventicle Act. What he argued for was 
not toleration for nonconformists nor the removal of penalties for dissenters 
who could not be accommodated within the national Church, but for the 
comprehension of moderate Protestants. In 1667, he worked with Sir Robert 
Atkins and Colonel John Birch to produce a bill for comprehension that was 


never read in Parliament.2° At the renewal of the Conventicle Act in 1670, 
Croft pointedly resigned from his position as royal chaplain. In May 1675, 
Croft met with the Presbyterian ministers William Bates and Thomas 
Manton as well as Edward Reynolds, bishop of Norwich, Walter Blandford, 
bishop of Oxford, and Thomas Barlow, Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford and bishop-elect of Lincoln, to discuss possibilities for a 
more inclusive religious settlement.*! Their decision was not to promote 
legislation as such, but to set out the case for comprehension in a pamphlet 


to be written by Croft and timed to coincide with the last parliamentary 
sittings before the summer recess. As Marvell tells us in Mr. Smirke, 400 
copies were printed for distribution to ‘the Speakers of both Houses and as 


many of the Members’ as possible.2* While the Cavalier Parliament still 
favoured coercion, Croft and his allies may have detected a change of 
mood. Manton had been told by George Morley, bishop of Winchester, that 
the archbishop of Canterbury, Gilbert Sheldon, was willing to countenance 
some form of reconciliation between the Church and more moderate 
dissenters, and so had been in contact with the leading Presbyterian 
minister, Richard Baxter. In the event of further discussions between 
Sheldon and nonconformists, The Naked Truth was designed to smooth the 
way for comprehension. The plan went badly awry when Charles II 
prorogued Parliament on 9 June. Croft tried to halt its distribution, but, 
Marvell explains, ‘Some covetous Printer in the mean time getting a Copy, 
surreptitiously Reprinted it, and so it flew abroad without the Authors 
knowledge, and against his direction’.”> By way of damage limitation, Croft 
penned an apologetic preface to the authorized version, finally published for 
the reconvening of Parliament in October, but this failed to conciliate the 
Anglican enragés. 

The Naked Truth spoke for a wider group than just the attendees of the 
May meeting. Sir Edward Harley, Marvell’s friend and correspondent, was 
a key agent in its publication.” Nehemiah Lyde, a Presbyterian lawyer in 
Harley’s circle, described in his memoirs how he ‘had the honour from Sir 


Edward Harley, to carry [The Naked Truth] to the Press’.?> Harley knew 
Croft well—coming from the same part of Herefordshire, the Harleys and 
the Crofts had known each other for generations.”° Now that The Naked 
Truth was beset by hard-line Anglican clergy, local bonds as well as the 
imperatives behind the May initiative required its vindication. Given the 
spectacular success of Rehearsal Transpros’d and The _ Rehearsall 
Transpros’d: The Second Part, and Marvell’s connections with Harley, he 
was the obvious candidate. If Mr Smirke was indeed commissioned by 
Harley to salvage Croft’s campaign and neutralize the vitriol aimed at The 
Naked Truth, then Marvell’s intervention in the Croft—Turner fracas finally 
becomes explicable. 

Harley’s correspondence and contacts give us some sense of why he 
engaged so closely with Croft. His letters share intelligence, political 


rumour, court gossip, news of arrests of nonconformist booksellers and 
preachers (especially those Harley took under his wing), and events in 
Parliament.”’ It is possible to track the progress of bills through the 
Commons and Lords in his letters to his wife, Abigail. We can reconstruct 
his religious commitments and political priorities as well as the networks of 
which he was a part. He corresponded regularly with the Presbyterian 
ministers Samuel Birch, Ichabod Chauncy, John Chester, Thomas Froysell, 
Thomas Jacombe, Ralph Strettell, Francis Tallents, and John Weaver, 
keeping himself informed about the nonconformist community.” Among 
Harley’s closest friends were Philip Lord Wharton, Gilbert Holles, Earl of 
Clare, Denzil Holles, first baron Holles, and Paul Foley, a wealthy 
ironmaster and MP. All five fit the description of a group of politicians 


Mark Goldie has called ‘Puritan Whigs’.?? We are apt to associate 
puritanism with nonconformity, but this was not strictly the case. Harley, 
Wharton, and Clare identified themselves as members of the Church of 
England and attended services regularly. Except for Clare, who was 
frequently fined, we have little evidence they worshipped at conventicles, 


though they did shelter many dissenting ministers.*° To be precise, Harley, 
Wharton, Clare, Holles, and Foley were Presbyterians, though, as with 
many English Presbyterians, this did not entail a doctrinaire commitment to 
the abolition of episcopacy. They were Calvinists who rejected the 
European and Scottish anti-Episcopalian aspects of Calvinist ecclesiology. 
At the same time, Laudian and neo-Laudian episcopacy incurred their wrath 
precisely because of its repudiation of Calvinism, its popish tinge, and its 
seeming wish to undo the Reformation. But they stopped well short of 
envisioning the extirpation of the episcopacy ‘root and branch’. Harley, 
Wharton, Holles, and Clare worried about the political influence of the 
bishops and thought some on the bench were arrogant and prelatical, but 
moderates like Croft and Reynolds had their wholehearted support. 
Presbyterians of their stripe had been instrumental in the Restoration of 
Charles II. In 1660, Harley sat with Holles on the Council of State that 
negotiated Charles II’s return?! Won over by the Declaration of Breda’s 
allowance for ‘tender consciences’, Harley met Charles II at Dover in 
May.” The passage of the Act of Uniformity in 1662 came as a blow; 
enthusiasm for the Crown turned to bitterness with the ejection of ministers. 
Increasingly, Presbyterians found themselves lumped together with 


Baptists, Independents, and Quakers as ‘dissenters’ or, more pejoratively, 
‘fanatics.’ Harley tried to set the record straight about his reputation for 
fostering fanatics: 


I wonder not that I am now reported to be a countenancer of factious persons, for I well 
remember when I served his Majesty in Dunkirk, it was commonly said, that the chaplains I 
bought into garrison were factious persons. But the truth was, I discarded the factious, and 
introduced learned and pious persons.?? 


For Harley, there were real differences between Presbyterians and other 
nonconformists. Presbyterians like Baxter and the ejected minister Roger 
Morrice, whom Holles protected, also distinguished between what Morrice 
called ‘sober Dissenters’ and ‘giddy fanatics’, or, as Baxter phrased it, 
‘giddy and turbulent sectaries.’*+ Quakers, Baptists, and some Independents 
were deemed ‘irreconcilables’ with whom Presbyterians had far less affinity 
than they did with Anglicans.” Where Quakers and Baptists wanted 
congregational independence, individual assemblies of worshippers with a 
lay ministry and looser forms of worship, Presbyterians and Anglicans 
wanted a national Church governed by the state with, as Harley said, a 
‘learned and pious’ ministry and a regular liturgy. Harley had no interest in 
separation from the Church. 

The Declaration of Indulgence of 1672 crystallized differences between 
nonconformists. Presbyterians hesitated about taking out licences because 
they did not want to become outsiders—in effect, Independents. The ejected 
minister Philip Henry was torn by the ‘Trilemma either to turn flat 


Independents, or to strike in with y? conformists, or to sit down in former 


silence & sufferings.°° Nonconformists who feared the influence of 
Catholicism saw Indulgence as Charles H’s way of enabling his brother 
James, duke of York, to worship freely. Indulgence, said Henry, had made 
‘the Presb. glad, the Indep. very glad, the Papists triumph’.*’ For these 
reasons, it was only ever the policy of comprehension that Harley, Wharton, 
Holles, Clare, and Foley supported, not toleration that allowed Catholics, 
Quakers, and Baptists to worship outside the Church. Harley was 
preoccupied above all with ‘reconciling and attoning differences in church 
matters’.°* Yet Harley also consistently opposed the penalization of 
nonconformists, labelling the Clarendon Code ‘a national sin’, and 
frequently expressing to his wife in 1670 the wish that the Conventicle Act 


‘wil not pass ye Hous’.°*’ Harley’s involvement with the Naked Truth has 
been overlooked, but, since it chimed so closely with his sense of an 
appropriate Church settlement, it should be no surprise to find him assisting 
Croft. The Bishop of Hereford’s wish for concessions to be made to 
moderate dissenters rather than those who had abandoned the national 
Church was the position Marvell now undertook to uphold publicly—and 
probably agreed with privately. Almost the first thing he says about The 
Naked Truth is that 


no Christian scarce can peruse it without wishing himself had been the Author, and almost 
imagining that he is so: the Conceptions therein being of so Eternal an Idea, that every man 
finds it to be but the Copy of an Original in his own Mind, and though he never read it till 
now, wonders it could be so long before he remembred it 4° 


WRITING AND PRINTING MR. SMIRKE 


With such a clear brief, it is odd that Marvell produced, formally speaking, 
one of his least coherent works. That Mr. Smirke should show signs of haste 
and improvisation might be expected given the compressed time frame for 
its writing; the terminus a quo is the appearance in print of Turner’s 
Animadversions by the end of February and the terminus ad quem is Henry 
Oldenburg’s resignation as a licenser on 29 April (Marvell refers to him as 
if still in post).4! Readers—even those hostile to Marvell’s ecclesiology— 
were probably anticipating another instalment of his iridescent prose, 
shimmering with literary allusions. However, as Marvell told Harley, “The 
Divines of our Church say it is not in the merry part so good as the 


Rehearsall Transpros’d, that it runns dreggs: the Essay they confesse is writ 


well enough to the purpose he intended it but that was a very ill purpose’ .4? 


If Marvell’s ‘merry part’, the Annotations, is pared back, the Essay is more 
minimalist still. Marvell quotes St Hilary of Poitier’s 4d Constantiam 
Augustam, St Gregory Nazianzus’s letter to Procopius, and Richard 
Hooker’s Laws of Ecclesiastical Policy, but otherwise draws exclusively on 
scripture and a single-volume collection of patristic histories in Latin— 
either Autores Historiae Ecclesiasticae, edited by the reform-minded 
humanist Beatus Rhenanus, or Ecclesiasticae Historiae Autores, featuring 
Protestant translations by Wolfgang Musculus and Joachim Camerarius, 


both volumes being published by the house of Froben in Basel.** To write 


the Essay, he needed at most five books on his desk besides Croft and 
Turner. 

Mr. Smirke did not go to plan. Marvell began with the intention of 
replying methodically to Turner, but then gives up: 


For I had intended to have gone Chapter by Chapter, affixing a distinct Title, as he does to 
every one of them (that men may believe he has animadverted thorowly without reading) 
except that concerning the difference between Bishops and Presbyters, which, as being the 
most easie to be answered, he therefore referred to a Bishop. But in good earnest, after 


having consider’d this last Chapter, so Brutal whether as to Force or Reason, I have changed 


my resolution.* 


To appreciate how far off-track Marvell is by this time, we should recall 
that The Naked Truth consists of eleven parts, namely the paratexts and then 
ten sections on the following: articles of faith; an appendix to the preceding; 
ceremonies and Church services; Church services [sic]; preaching; bishops 
and priests; deacons; confirmation; Church government; and a concluding 
‘Charitable Admonition to all Non-Conformists’. Turner tracks Croft 
section-by-section as far Church services, but then bundles together 
preaching, confirmation, and Church government, and omits the two 
sections on bishops and priests and deacons altogether, before concluding 
with animadversions on the ‘Admonition’. In tracking Turner’s already- 
reduced set of seven animadversions, Marvell makes astonishingly little 
progress. After a five-page introduction setting up the conceit from 
Etherege, he starts with ‘Annotations upon his Animadversions on the Title, 
Dedication, &c.’ (pages 5-14), followed by ‘Annotations upon the 
Animadversions on the first Chapter, concerning Articles of Faith’, spread 
over thirty-three pages (14—g3v), before dismissing ‘this Chapter that I have 
now done with, and truly almost with those remaining’.*° The rest of 
Turner’s tract is dealt with in four brutally redacted pages (g3v-43/G2r) 
before he introduces the Essay with a somewhat contrived aposiopesis: ‘But 
the Printer calls: the Press is in danger. I am weary of such stuffe, both mine 
own and his. I will rather give him this following Essay of mine own to 
busie him’.*’ What comes next, as promised, is ‘A short Historical Essay, 
touching General Councils, Creeds, and Imposition in Religion’ of thirty- 
seven pages. 

It is sometimes suggested that the Essay ‘may be an earlier composition 
turned to present account’ by means of ‘some topical rewriting’, as Nicholas 


von Maltzahn puts it.*° His conjecture of a separate origin for the Essay, 
possibly dating as far back as the comprehension debates of the later 1660s, 
is endorsed by Nigel Smith.*” And there is something inherently plausible 
about the idea that, short of time, Marvell produced something more-or-less 
apropos from a bottom drawer. In that case, it would help if the redaction of 
Turner were confined to the patently irregular six-page gathering glr—g3v. 
But it in fact continues for the first three pages of the regular gathering G, 
suggesting a degree of premeditation at odds with the thesis of a last-minute 
expedient—and gatherings g and G were not even the last ones to be printed 
(see later in the chapter).~° 

Alternatively, the Essay began as one of the Annotations but outgrew its 
origins in the writing and took on a life of its own such that it could not be 
incorporated within that text. It is striking that the redaction of Turner 
begins at exactly the point where Turner starts to consider the Appendix, in 
which Croft brings into question ‘the authority of Councels and Fathers’.°! 
Croft does cite St Augustine’s assertion that he only agrees with the Fathers 
where they agree with Scripture, but this is in order to insist that ‘had the 
Evangelical Doctors taken this course in the beginning, they had saved 
themselves from many intricate troubles which their in-bred over-reverence 
to antiquity entangled them in’.-? There can be little doubt that Marvell 
agreed with this view of the Fathers and with Croft’s further assertion that 


What I have said of Fathers, must certainly hold good of Councels also, though ever so 
general, ever so Primitive; for this and that Father may, and have erred: I can have no 


assurance in Men, nor can I be saved by faith in Men.” 


This being the case, for Marvell to rebut Turner by examining patristic 
materials at length would have been self-undermining. It was more tactful 
to develop his attack on the authority of Councils in general, and the creed- 
making one at Nicaea in particular, in a work formally separate from the 
rest of his defence of Croft; hence the dramatized handover from one text to 
the other. 

The inchoate form of Mr. Smirke is matched by its bewildering 
bibliographical complexities. It exists in three versions: a first edition 
(Wing M873, here a), a variant issue of a (Wing M873A, here f/), and a 
second edition (Wing M873B, here y). However, bibliographers and editors 
have been perplexed by the relationships between each of these versions 


and the other two. Edition a has some odd features, the main one being that 
after a regular run of gatherings, B, C, D, E, and F, there is, as noted above, 
the irregular gathering g, followed by another regular run of gatherings, G, 
H, I, I(=J), and K. Gathering g, which is signed but unnumbered, starts by 
picking up the catchword on F4v and ends with a parenthetical phrase that 
is picked up and completely seamlessly at the top of Glr so that g functions 
as a textual bridge between gatherings which failed to connect despite being 
alphabetically consecutive. Even more unusually, the fount changes two- 
thirds of the way down g2r, meaning that both the outer and inner formes of 
g feature the two different founts. In the case of p, a reissue of the sheets 
that made up a, the problems centre upon two gatherings, F and H—the 
only ones in £ that are not fully identical to those in a. The problem posed 
by F is accounting for the fact that its inner forme (together with part of the 
outer forme at F4v) is identical to that in a, while the remainder has been 
reset. The problem posed by H is accounting for the fact that its inner forme 
(together with part of the outer forme at H1r) is identical to that in edition y 
—y being a page-for-page (though not always line-for-line) resetting of a 
that also reproduces its signatures, including the idiosyncratic g. From this, 
Patterson inferred the anteriority of y to £.°4 But the situation is further 
complicated by the fact that the setting of the remainder of outer forme H in 
p differs from that found in a and y. This bibliographical conundrum—how 
can p simultaneously feature elements of a and y as well as elements found 
in neither?—has induced hyperbolic uncertainty; for Beth Lynch, not even 
the anteriority of a to y can be assumed and hence ‘the prospects of 
establishing a definitive textual history, or indeed a definitive single text, 
remain remote’.” But these difficulties have been exaggerated, it being 
perfectly possible to construct a narrative that reconciles bibliographical 
data with printing-house practices and the archival record. 

What happened was this. Ponder arranged for Marvell’s text to be 
printed, almost certainly by the partnership of Ratcliffe and Thompson: one 
press was responsible for sheets C-glv and the upper portion of g2r and 
another for the remainder of g2r and g2v-K. The two stints are clearly 
differentiated in a by their founts and lineation.°° That leaves sheet B, 
which, since it cannot be definitively assigned to either press in the absence 
of key differentia, might be attributed to Darby, who admitted to composing 


one sheet.’ As against that, the broken M in ‘Mode’ on page 1 / sig. Blr of 


a (see Figure 30.1), occurs in the Ratcliffe-Thompson Nostradamus of 


1672, but, to the best of our knowledge, nowhere in Darby’s output.°® 
Either the title was added later to Darby’s setting of B or B was assigned 
from the start to one or other of the stints, of which g2r-K is more likely. 
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FIGURE 30.1. Andrew Marvell, Mr. Smirke; or, The Divine in Mode ([London, s.n.], Printed Anno 
Domini MDCLXXVI. [1676]), 58,667, The Huntington Library, San Marino, California. 


Until 1670, Ratcliffe’s partner was Thomas Daniel, the colophon of a 
broadsheet elegy for the Duke of Albemarle stating that it was ‘Printed by 
and for Thomas Ratcliffe, and Thomas Daniel, and are to be sold at their 


house in New-street, betwixt Shooe-lane and Fetter-lane’.°? For a time in 
1671-2, presumably following Daniel’s death, Ratcliffe was printing with 
his widow, Mary, before becoming partners with Thompson. A 1673 
colophon has ‘Printed by Thomas Ratcliffe, and Nathaniel Thompson, and 
are to be Sold at their House in Newstreet, near Shoe-Lane’.®! We can 
assume that this was where Mr. Smirke was printed, although L’Estrange 
reported in August 1677 that Thompson also kept a private press in 


Lambeth.®* Thompson lived half a mile from New Street in Eagle Court in 
Clerkenwell, while, as a member of the parish of St Bene’t, St Paul’s 
Wharf, Ratcliffe’s residence was no further away. Strikingly, six days after 
Ratcliffe’s burial in St Bene’t’s on 9 December 1678, Thompson witnessed 
his wife Mary Thompson’s affidavit that he had been interred in a shroud of 
English wool as required by the acts of 1666 and 1678.~ Since it was 
usually the deceased’s relatives who fulfilled this obligation, Ratcliffe and 
Thompson may have been friends as well as partners. 

Closer still to the printing house in New Street was Ponder’s bookshop 


in Chancery Lane.®* Of the two works printed for Ponder by Ratcliffe and 
Thompson in 1672, one was uncontroversial: Sir Charles Wolseley’s The 
Reasonablenes of Scripture-Beleif (Wing W3313) had been licensed by 
Compton and dedicated to Anglesey. But Theopolis (Wing D231) was a 
millenarian tract by the General Baptist Henry Danvers, who in 1666 had 


been a suspect in the Rathbone conspiracy to assassinate the king. From 
the start, Ratcliffe and Thompson printed a mixture of above-board works 
such as almanacs for the Stationers Company and clandestine ones for other 
clients. In 1677, when the Lords Libels Committee was investigating the so- 
called prorogation tracts, Thompson admitted printing one sheet of The 
Grand Question, concerning the Prorogation of this Parliament (Wing 
G1508A), and was caught up in the searches for The Long Parliament 
Dissolved (1676; Wing H2463) and Dr Nicholas Cary’s Some 
Considerations upon the Question, Whether the Parliament is Dissolved 
(1676; Wing H2463). Instructed by the Lords’ committee, the Wardens, 


having great Reason to beleive that Thomas Ratcliff and Nathaniell Thomson Copartners in 
Printing might bee persons much to bee suspect’d for Printing unlicensed bookes and 
Pamphletts being certainely inform’d that of their making it their business to print in the 
night and alsoe in contempt of authority haue many times obstructed and hindered the said 
Wardens of and from the due searching their said printing house; That the 224 instant about 
12 a Clock at Night, The said Wardens w their Beadle and one Robert Stephens a Printer 


did repaire to a certaine house nere adjoyning to the said Ratcliffe and Thomsons Printing 
house to make a discovery of their night work; And about One of the Clock in the morning 
twoe of their Presses were set at work and soe continued working till about six of the Clock 


in the Morning At w°” time the said Wardens sent the said Robert Stephens whoe then 


observed that the said Presses were still at Work And thereupon the said Wardens w” a 
Constable and his Assistance made their Entry into the said Printing house, Not without a 
greate deale of Difficulty the said Nathaniell Thomson making all the opposicon hee could & 
cryed Robbers Theives Murderers Rogues, Notwithstanding the Wardens Constables and 
others were well Knowne to him and Kept them out soe long that most of the Night work was 
conveyed away onely about three Quire (was found in the Presse Roome) of the book part 


whereof was seized at their house the 30" of January last and for w°” the said Nathaniel 
Thompson was by order of the his Ma?” in Councell Comitted to Newgate. 


Thompson’s misfortune had been swiftly exploited by L’Estrange. On 3 
February, L’Estrange told Williamson that the Stationers were ‘moving agt 
Thompsons Seruants and for y° dissolution of y° House’ and that this might 


be ‘usefull to mee’.°’ He then persuaded Thompson to inform against Dr 
Cary, the intermediary handling The Grand Question for its presumed 
author, Denzil Holles. In the event, Thompson’s printing house was saved 


from ‘dissolution’ but, even after giving evidence as agreed to the 


Committee on 3 March, he was kept in prison.® 


‘Night work’ from Mr Smirke may also have needed spiriting away 
though, initially, the printing of æa was uninterrupted. Transferring the 
incomplete formes of g from one press to the other was easy under one roof. 
As for distributing printed sheets, we get some idea of how this was done 
from the 1678 testimony of William Preston, a porter and relative of 
Thompson with whom he lodged at Eagle Court. Preston’s ‘business was to 
carry paper once a week or a fortnight from Mr. Thomson’s house to the 
printing house and the books, when printed, to Mr. Thomson’s again’. 
Preston further deposed that he ‘believes Mr. Thomson may have a store- 
house for his books in Drury Lane over against the Red Lion at a certain 
victualling house or ordinary. He knows no other place where he stores his 
books’. Drury Lane and Eagle Court thus join Chancery Lane and the 
Poultry on the list of places where the sheets of Mr. Smirke may have been 
stored. But by 18 May, if Hatton is to be believed, some of the run of sheets 
F and H had been seized in the press. To make saleable the already- 
distributed sets of sheets that now lacked F and H, new sheets had to be 
printed. One press still had standing the inner forme of F and part of its 
outer forme (the top twenty-seven lines of F4v) and was tasked with 


reconstituting it. In addition, as the fount shows, it took on H, which had to 
be reset from scratch. The distributed sheets of a could then be issued with 
the partially new sheet F and the wholly new sheet H, yielding the 
typographical configuration visible in 2. 

Marvell’s prose works usually sold well; the only one not to get a second 
edition was Remarks upon a Late Disingenuous Discourse (1678). By 6 
June, Thomas Blount was reporting that copies of Mr. Smirke were being 
‘sold for half crowns a peece and 15 non conformists took off the whole 


Impression to disperse’.’? What the consortium had probably bought was 
the second edition (‘Impression’), y, though it may have been their purchase 
of remaining stocks of a and f that created the need for y. Standard practice 
when printing second editions was for stints to be divided between presses 
as before. Thomas Brewster, for example, affirmed in 1664 that it was 
‘usuall, he that Prints the First, doth Print the same of the Second’.’! This 
appears to have happened with y although some hybridity in the founts 
(consistent with boxes of type moving between presses under one roof) and 
the fact that lineation would be reproduced anyway in a page-for-page 
reprint makes matters less clear-cut.’ What can be said, crucially, is that 
the press that printed F and H for £ still had the inner forme of H standing 
together with the undistributed type of Hlr from line 26 onwards. It was 
therefore tasked with reconstituting and printing H for y, which explains 
why its outer forme features a setting not seen in either a or p; together with 
most of outer forme F, this is the only material in a, p, and y; to appear in 
three settings. To balance the workload between presses, glr—g2r was added 
to the g2v—K stint, which explains why there is no change in fount part way 
through the gathering in y as there was in a. These in-house decisions 
account for the typographical configuration visible in y. 


IMMUNITY 


On Wednesday, 10 May, besides sending Ponder to the Gatehouse ‘for 
carrying to the Presse to be printed an unlicenced Pamphlett’, the Privy 
Council remanded into custody John Freke, a Middle Temple barrister, ‘for 
dispersing a Seditious and Treasonable Libell’—the state satire now known 
as ‘The History of Insipids’ (‘Chaste, pious, prudent Charles the Second’). 


Two days later, Freke, being unwilling or unable to name ‘any other person 
from whom he had the [libel]’, was for legal purposes ‘presumed to be the 
author thereof’? and committed to the Tower, with the Attorney General 
being instructed by ‘his Ma"® in Councill’ to ‘vigorously prosecute’ him.” 
The following Friday, 19 May, Freke was joined in the Tower by John 


Radford, also of the Middle Temple, who was ‘Committed for High 


Treason’ relating to the same libel.’* This was the result of an investigation 


that had preoccupied the Privy Council from 3 May and Williamson from 
late February.” According to the fullest account we have, a copy of the 
libel circulating in Gloucester was traced to Herbert Perrot of the Middle 
Temple, who, being called before the Privy Council, named Radford, who 
in turn named Thomas Bolton (of the Inner Temple), who in return named 
Radford, who named one Clarke (of the Middle Temple), who named a 
servant of the bookseller John Starkey, Jacob Jonson, who named Freke. At 
this point the music should have stopped, but, according to the newsletter, 


the ‘Councell fearing yt they should not be able to fasten it home enough 
upon Freake, because they had but one witness agst him, & two are required 
in treason, as they intend to make this crime they were resolv’d to fall upon 
Radford agst whom there are two witnesses viz Perrot & Bolton’.’° Freke 
and Radford were tried on 29 June and acquitted to popular acclaim, 


although that did not quite end Freke’s troubles; only on 2 December was 


he finally cleared on the lesser charge of misdemeanour. ’’ 


The relentlessness shown in hunting down Freke and Radford provides 
an instructive contrast to the fortunes of Ponder and Marvell. One 
difference was that manuscript was an inherently more outspoken medium 
than print.” In being ‘infamously severe & abusive of his Ma” person & 
Gouvernment’, the poem had caused grave political offence; the words 
‘upon w°" they are like to be indicted’, said the newsletter, were ‘let’s seize 
y King’ since they ‘may be constru’d an excitation to attempt something 
upon y° King’s person’.’? Wounded Anglican sensibilities—even those of 
bishops—mattered far less than royal ones. While the lawyers involved 
were men of standing and substance (Perrot and Radford both entered 
recognizances of £500), they lacked the legally privileged status of MPs. 
Nor did they enjoy the protection of figures at court like Anglesey, who 
signed warrants for Bolton and Freke on 5 and 12 May but not Ponder; for 


that reason, if no other, Marvell’s choice of bookseller was canny. The fact 
that the Privy Council was so focused on the libel also allowed Ponder and 
Marvell to avoid the spotlight. Even the knowledge that Marvell was the 
author may have helped his cause, given that the king had so much enjoyed 
Rehearsal Transpros’d that he insisted it should not be suppressed. 

These circumstances inform the letter that Marvell wrote to Harley from 
London on 1 July. It begins with legal gossip, including the news that ‘On 
Thursday Ratford [sic] for propagating the Libell was indited of Treason, 
tried & acquitted by the Jury and the rude People clappd their hands for joy 
and made a great acclamation at the Verdict’ (in December he also reported 


Freke’s acquittal).8° There may be an element of ‘There but for the grace of 
God’ here, but the letter’s tone is insouciant rather than watchful, its self- 
distancing devices ironic rather than self-protective. This becomes evident 
when Marvell turns to the world of print and especially the reception of the 
work that is never once referred to by its title: Mr. Smirke. 


Here are diverse books come out lately The Catholick Naked Truth, by a Papist. A modest 
Survey of a discourse intitled the Naked Truth (the poore mans book) by Burnet. The 
Conference before the Lady Tirwhit by Burnet and Stillingfleet. D" Stillingfleets answer to 
Godwin, where in his prefatory Epistle to the BP of London he seems to haue read the sheet 
so seditious and defamatory to Christian Religion. the book said to be Marvels makes what 
shift it can in the world but the Author walks negligently up & down as unconcerned. The 
Divines of our Church say it is not in the merry part so good as the Rehearsall Transpros’d, 
that it runns dreggs: the Essay they confesse is writ well enough to the purpose he intended it 
but that was a very ill purpose. The B? of Londons Chaplain said it had not answerd 
expectation. D" Turner first met it at Broom’s went into a Chamber & though he were to haue 
dined which he seldome omits nor approues of Fasting yet would not come down but read it 
all over in consequence. The B? of London has carryed it in his hand at Councill seuerall 
days, showing his friends the passages he has noted but none takes notice of them. No man in 
the Town appears more curiously & studiously concerned against it then D" Bates (most upon 
the score of the Nicene Councill) But why? It dos not against his Corporation Oath teach that 
it is lawfull to take arms against persons commissionated by his Majestys authority. But some 
years agoe I heard that he said Marvell was an Intelligencer to the King of France. Twas 
about the same time that the Doctor was in pension to another Monarch. I know not what to 
say: Marvell, if it be he, has much staggerd me in the busnesse of the Nicene & all Councills, 
but had better haue taken a rich Presbyterians mony that before the book came out would 
haue bought the whole Impression to burne it. Who would write? What saith the poor man.®! 


Marvell continues to play with legal phraseology, all the while assuming 
Harley is in on the joke. Thus Stillingfleet appears from a dedicatory epistle 
to Bishop Compton to have read Mr. Smirke—or rather, to adopt Compton’s 
perspective as a Privy Councillor, ‘the sheet so seditious and defamatory to 


Christian Religion’.®* Another periphrasis, ‘the book said to be Marvels’, 
takes its cue from the deposition by Darby (‘Saith, as he understood Ponder 
said Mr. Maruel was the Author of the Book’). When the ‘Divines of our 
Church’ deliver their critiques, the possessive ‘our’ has already positioned 
the writer and recipient out of harm’s way as members of the Anglican 
communion. In fact, the person most exercised by the Essay turns out to be 
a Presbyterian, Dr William Bates. Only at this point does Marvell become 
less nonchalant. In 1666, Bates had been one of a handful of ejected 
ministers who took the so-called Oxford Oath to comply with the 
Corporation or Five-Mile Act (1665). This obliged them not to take arms 
against the king and not to endeavour to alter the government either in 
Church or state. They were instantly reviled for doing so by those who had 
refused precisely because they thought the oath would ‘make the Prelacy as 
unalterable as Monarchy’. But Marvell insists that there is nothing in the 
Essay that would require Bates to forswear his oath, the point being that 
while it was a deeply anti-prelatical work, not least in its account of the 
Council of Nicaea as ‘a meer Imperial or Ecclesiastical Machine’, it was not 
anti-episcopal.** Far from ‘alerting Harley to the conceptual daring of the 
Essay’, as Patterson suggests, Marvell is assuring him of its conformity to 


puritan Whig ecclesiology.*° To the smear that he had been an agent of 
Louis XIV, Marvell responds by bluntly reminding Bates that he had taken 
the king’s shilling when he became one of Charles II’s chaplains. Finally, 
Marvell turns inside out Blount’s story of the nonconformist consortium 
buying and distributing Mr. Smirke (a story he may have got from Harley, 
who was on friendly terms with Blount). The hostile reception of those like 
Bates suggests to Marvell that he might have done better to ‘haue taken a 
rich Presbyterians mony that before the book came out would haue bought 
the whole Impression to burne it’ rather than disperse it. What, he asks 
Harley, does Croft (‘the poor man’) make of it all back in Herefordshire? 
Marvell was not writing to Harley as client to patron. Indeed, while 
always observing the social proprieties, Marvell is easily the most sarcastic, 
funny, and irreverent of Harley’s correspondents. His manner comes as a 
surprise amid the often polite, deferential letters that Harley received and 
the pious, earnest replies he gave. The relationship of Harley and Marvell 
resembles more that of friends. While this does not mean that Harley was 
not—immediately or at a remove—the mysterious ‘partner’ mentioned by 


Ponder, there are more plausible candidates. One is Anglesey, with whom 
Marvell was probably discussing issues arising from Thomas Hobbes’s ‘Of 
Heresie, and the Punishment thereof’, a highly corrosive account of Nicaea, 


in the summer of 1676.°’ Another, more plausible still, is Wharton, whom 
von Maltzahn has suggested financed the circulation of Mr. Smirke, since he 
was known for bankrolling publications by puritan printers and booksellers, 


and could have easily raised the sureties for Ponder. Wharton’s usual 
agent was Francis Smith, but his name does not feature in any of the records 
relating to Mr. Smirke. And there, as so often with Marvell’s forays into the 
Restoration literary underground, the trail finally runs cold. 
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CHAPTER 31 


MARVELL, POLITICAL PRINT, AND 
PICTURING THE CATHOLIC 


An Account of the Growth of Popery and 
Arbitrary Government 


KENDRA PACKHAM 


IN 1697 a verse collection appeared which claimed to provide a ‘just and 


secret History’ of the Restoration court.! The collection included an elegy 
that paid a striking tribute to the impact of Marvell’s writing. The elegy 
related how Marvell, ‘this Islands watchful Centinel’, was active in 
thwarting the ‘approach of Rome’ and the ‘grim Monster, Arbitrary Power’ 
under Charles I: 


Truth, Wit and Eloquence, his Constant Friends, 
With swift dispatch he to the Main-Guard sends, 
Th’ Alarm strait their Courage did Excite, 

Which check’d the Haughty Foes bold Enterprize.” 


Through this Miultonic vision, the elegy celebrated the veracity and 
rhetorical force of one Marvell text in particular: An Account of the Growth 
of Popery and Arbitrary Government in England (1677), Marvell’s 
‘whistle-blowing’ prose work that fused historical narrative with supporting 
documentary evidence. The Account set a relation of events during 
Parliament’s long prorogation from November 1675 to February 1677, and 
the following parliamentary session, in a wider history of “pro-French’ 


policies since the Second Anglo-Dutch War. In doing so, it traced a ‘design’ 
to ‘change the Lawful Government of England into an Absolute Tyranny’, 
and to ‘convert the established Protestant Religion into down-right Popery’, 


which implicated ‘conspirators’ at the highest levels.* Anonymously printed 
with a false Amsterdam imprint, and uncovering ‘corruption’ at the heart of 
the state, the Account was a self-consciously ‘libellous’ text—and, indeed, 
the book was branded a ‘Seditious’ and ‘Scandalous’ libel in the London 
Gazette. John Nalson endorsed the official view of Marvell’s work, 
condemning its author as a man who had ‘Arm[ed] himself to be Eloquent 
against the Truth’.© If contemporaries did not agree that ‘Truth’ was 
Marvell’s ‘constant friend’, even hostile commentators considered that ‘Wit 
and Eloquence’ were essential to the Account’s polemical power. 

Recent criticism has been similarly attentive to the formal and stylistic 
qualities of Marvell’s narrative, revealing the political implications of the 
Account’s links with the genre of ‘secret history’, and use of epideictic 
rhetoric and irony.’ This chapter aims to extend such approaches, taking a 
fresh look at the formal and rhetorical techniques of a text that played a key 
role in Marvell’s reputation as a writer and MP. The chapter re-examines 
Marvell’s engagement with and contribution to political print culture, by 
considering the Account’s connections with an earlier product of this culture 
—the ‘Parliamentarian’ history of John Rushworth—and how, in satirizing 
the Cavalier Parliament as an agent of ‘arbitrary government’, the Account 
made contact with a genre of ‘election literature’ which also exposed 
‘affairs of state’ to wider scrutiny. Moving on to reconsider Marvell’s 
treatment of Catholicism, the chapter reviews new evidence for the 
Account’s afterlife in officially ‘anti-Catholic’ England, and suggests that 
this ‘anti-popery’ work offers a window onto a society in which divergent 
discourses about ‘the Catholic’ circulated openly, and could be adopted in 
response to particular political conditions. 


THE ACCOUNT AND POLITICAL PRINT CULTURE I: 
THE AUTHORITY OF ‘PARLIAMENTARIAN’ PRINT IN 
RESTORATION ENGLAND 


In narrating the rise of ‘arbitrary government’—that is, ‘illegal’ abuses of 
power—under Charles I, the Account belonged to a larger, ideologically 
diverse body of print which helped to fuel interest and ‘participation’ in 


seventeenth-century political life. A market for representations of 
contemporary political figures, institutions, and processes flourished in the 
1640s and 1650s, and continued to develop after the return of Stuart rule. In 
An Account of the Growth of Knavery (1678), Roger L’Estrange likened the 
Account to earlier publications that disseminated parliamentary criticism of 
Charles I, finding in both Marvell’s narrative and the ‘Grand Remonstrance’ 
(1641) the use of an ‘Alarm of Popery, and Arbitrary Government’ to assail 
Stuart targets.” By aligning Marvell’s work with ‘Parliamentarian’ print, the 


press censor aimed to discredit the Account as a textual incitement to 


rebellion, the product of a long-running ‘puritan’ plot.'° However, the 


extent to which the Account did evoke previous texts and arguments against 


the Stuarts shows that the Restoration legacy of ‘Parliamentarian’ writing 


was more complex than L’Estrange’s attack might suggest. 1! 


In fact, Marvell gave one ‘Parliamentarian’ text a conspicuous place in 
his pages. In summarizing the parliamentary debates occasioned by 
opposition calls for a war with France in May 1677, the Account repeated 
the opposition claim that there were ‘manifold Presidents’ of Parliament 
advising on matters of foreign policy in this way, including when 
Parliament had counselled James I about ‘making and mannaging’ a war 
with Spain. | To support this claim, the Account cited nine pages from the 
first part of John Rushworth’s documentary history, Historical Collections 
(1659)—teflecting the interplay between print, speech, and manuscript in 
Marvell’s narrative, in doing so, the Account followed a manuscript 


source.!? Rushworth’s book gave expression to a ‘Parliamentarian’ 
historical vision, which found the seeds of civil war in the ‘Arbitrary 
courses’ of James I and Charles I, tied to their decision to neglect the ‘new 
Interest of State’ created by the Reformation, by seeking alliances with 
major Catholic powers.'* Rushworth traced the origins of the conflict back 
to James’s ‘over-rul[ing]’ desire to marry his heir to the Spanish Infanta, 
Charles’s subsequent marriage to the French princess Henrietta Maria, and 
the associated ‘enslaving’ treaties that allowed these states to influence 
Stuart policy at home and abroad—reflected in the rise of “‘pro-Catholic’, 
‘anti-Protestant’ measures, and the abuses of power (in particular, attempts 


to sideline Parliament) required to implement them.!° Rushworth’s 
prefatory pages spelled out his concern to unfold a history of ‘illegal’, 
‘unparliamentary’ Stuart actions that ended in civil war (Rushworth 
described ‘an endeavor ... to subvert the Laws’ and ‘introduce Arbitrary 
Government’, and a contest between the ‘Advocates for Prerogative and 
Liberty’, and linked Charles’s fate to his decision to follow his father in 
‘breaking’ parliaments), and also made clear that this narrative began with 
the ‘Spanish Match’ in 1618.'° 

Within this history, James’s rejection of parliamentary counsel that he 
should undertake military action against Spanish forces to assist Protestants 
in the Palatinate was seen as a key symptom of Stuart ‘enslavement’ to 


Spain.!’ As a result, the Account’s references to Rushworth’s treatment of 
the 1621 debates over war with Spain do not straightforwardly supply 
precedents of Parliament advising the monarch on matters of foreign policy. 
Rather, the cited Rushworth pages reveal how controversial such advice 
could be in the early, as in the later, Stuart period, as, in this part of his 
history, Rushworth used documents and narrative to describe deteriorating 
relations between James and his Parliament: petitions urging James to ‘take 
Your Sword into Your hand’ to protect the ‘Protestant interest’ met with 
royal accusations of parliamentary ‘intermeddling’ and encroachment upon 
the prerogative, which, in turn, produced a staunch defence of Parliament’s 
‘antient and undoubted Right’.!® By referring to Rushworth, then, the 
Account implied that, in condemning Parliament for ‘meddl[ing]’ by calling 
for war with France, Charles II was following in his grandfather’s 
‘arbitrary’ footsteps.!? Indeed, if followed up, the cited Rushworth pages— 
which related not only to 1621 but also to the first year of the reign of 
Charles I—moved well beyond their ostensible function of providing 
precedents for Parliament advising on foreign affairs, to articulate a 
‘Parliamentarian’ vision of the close connection between early Stuart 
foreign policy, ‘arbitrary government’, and ‘popery’. They included a 1621 
parliamentary petition that emphasized how James’s determination not to 
marry his heir to ‘one of our own Religion’, or engage in the Palatinate, 
encouraged ‘popery’ in England—for instance, through the ‘interposing of 
Forein Princes and their Agents, in the behalf of Popish Recusants, for 
connivance and favor unto them’.?? Again, the cited pages concerning 
events in 1625 showed how Charles I’s decision to proceed with a ‘Popish 


match’ and marry Henrietta Maria was accompanied by the rise of a 
‘popish’ ‘Arminian party’ in the Church—a development that fuelled 
tensions between king and Parliament.*! Evincing a politics of citation, 
then, the Account’s use of Rushworth’s early Stuart historiography to 
support present claims for Parliament’s right to advise on foreign policy had 
deeper oppositional significance. Rather than simply providing earlier 
examples of such counsel, the Account’s references to Rushworth more 
pressingly implied the existence of parallels between Charles II and his 


father and grandfather in pursuing a foreign policy intimately linked with 


‘Arbitrary courses’ and the ‘animating of the Popish party’.?* 


Indeed, regardless of whether these references were followed up, the act 
of granting Rushworth’s ‘Parliamentarian’ history the status of an authority 
had political undertones in itself in Restoration England, implicitly 
endorsing Rushworth’s historical vision, and encouraging others to consult 


his pages.” Moreover, the Account arguably also engaged with Historical 
Collections more widely, through a broader rhetorical and generic echoing 
of Rushworth’s work. Marvell evoked ‘Parliamentarian’ historiography 
through his central concern with Stuart foreign policy (the open and covert 
‘pro-French’ measures taken under Charles II, the Duke of York’s ‘Italian 
match’ with Mary of Modena) and its pernicious, ‘illegal’ implications.** At 
the same time, the Account could itself be seen as a concise ‘documentary 
history’, which published parliamentary proceedings and supporting 
records; Marchamont Nedham dubbed Marvell the ‘Record-keeper, (or 
Recorder) of the F action’ .”° Through such formal engagement—as well as 
through explicit references to Historical Collections—Marvell extended his 
narrative back before Charles Is reign, and made the Account into a 
Restoration contribution to, and continuation of, ‘Parliamentarian’ 
historiography. Crucial to the Account’s polemical power (as well as 
something that exposed it to attack) was the extent to which Marvell’s 
‘secret history’ connected with a well-known ‘Parliamentarian’ one. 


THE ACCOUNT AND POLITICAL PRINT CULTURE II: 
MAKING A ‘SPECTACLE’ OF POLITICAL LIFE 


The Account’s use of ‘Wit and Eloquence’ to oppose ‘Arbitrary Power’ (and 
contribute to political print culture) is particularly apparent in relation to the 
way that Marvell heightens the text’s narrative and documentation with 
satiric descriptions of contemporary political figures, institutions, and 
processes. L’Estrange associated the Account with Restoration political 
verse, aS well as with ‘Parliamentarian’ print, claiming that, ‘[b]y his Vein 
of improving the Invective Humour, it looks in some places as if [the 
Account’s author] ... were Transprosing the First Painter’?! By presenting 
the Account as a shoddy prose version of scurrilous ‘advice-to-a-painter’ 
poetry, L’Estrange generically downgraded Marvell’s ‘documentary 
history’. At the same time, he also identified another aspect of (partial) 
convergence. Marvell had compared the ‘Invective Humour’ of his ‘Last 
Instructions to a Painter’ to a Skimmington procession, asserting that, by 
‘represent[ing|/In quick effigy, others’ faults’ and rendering them 
‘ridiculous’, both his poem and this social ritual made a ‘spectacle’ of the 
guilty, exposing them to communal ‘hooting’ (386-92). Although the 
Account was formally distant from ‘advice’ poetry, as a printed text that 
made polemical capital from its ability to reach audiences within and 
beyond Parliament, and to publicly ‘shame’, Marvell’s prose work also used 
scathing portraits to make a ‘spectacle’ of political life. 

Through these political ‘effigies’, Marvell lampooned the Cavalier 
Parliament. When the Account appeared, the current Parliament had been in 
existence for sixteen years; the desire to secure its dissolution, and fresh 
elections through which the ‘Court party’s’ majority could be overturned, 
connected Marvell’s work to a wider opposition campaign, waged within 
and outside Parliament, and through a range of printed texts.” This 
‘dissolution campaign’ was energized by the lengthy prorogation from 
November 1675 to February 1677 which, it was argued, had legally 
dissolved Parliament. Like other products of the campaign, the Account 
publicized parliamentary proceedings and, in doing so, both reinforced 
existing overlaps between parliamentary and extra-parliamentary audiences 
and used the idea of such overlaps as a polemical tactic.7? Forming part of 
this broader discursive fabric (made up of interwoven strands of print, 
manuscript, and parliamentary speech), the Account pushed for a 
dissolution not only by asserting the illegality of the current Parliament but, 
more vividly, through its satiric sketches of a political scene that reflected 
and enabled ‘arbitrary government’. Crucial to this strategy was the derisive 


‘effigy’ of the Commons paraded through a ‘digression’ in Marvell’s 
relation of the 1677 session.2? Demonstrating Marvell’s ability to 
manipulate the full range of available discourses to achieve local polemical 
effects, the Account not only tapped into a tradition of parliamentary 
resistance to royal ‘tyranny’, but also harnessed the currency of 
(ideologically diverse) critiques of parliaments that had become vehicles for 
‘arbitrary’ rule.?? Above all through his portrait of the Commons, Marvell 
exposed parliamentary, as well as royal, ‘abuses’ of power—indeed, he 
presented the two as fundamentally connected, with a debased Parliament, 
bound to the will of the court, representing both a product and an 
instrument of royal absolutism. 

Key to this portrait, and a robust response to Danby’s use of royal 
patronage to ensure a ‘Court’ majority in Parliament, was Marvell’s attack 
on corruption, which pivoted upon the depiction of a culture of 


‘Parliamentary Bribes’.*! The Account pictured the decay of Parliament as 
an independent institution, as endemic abuses of power for private gain 
resulted in the abandonment of personal integrity and ‘conscionable’ 
conduct, and a servile state of ‘dependence’. Mobilizing a traditional satiric 
emphasis upon degrading physicality, language associated with attacks on 
courtly debauchery, and the conventional metaphor of the body politic, 
Marvell gave considerable vitality to his description of the ‘rotten 
members’ who, it was claimed, made up over two-thirds of the House. He 
portrayed a Parliament governed by uncontrolled appetites, using images of 
gluttony and dissipation to display MPs ‘enslaved’ by greed for wealth and 
status. Members with ‘beneficial Offices under his Majesty’ were said to be 
‘full’, and contrasted with those who were ‘hungry and out of Office’ and 


ready to be ‘bought and sold’.>* Marvell stated that ‘Tables’ were ‘kept for’ 
the ‘most profligate’ members ‘at White-Hall, and through Westminster, 
that they may be ready at hand, within Call of a Question’, thereby evoking 
scenes of gaming and carousing which associated Parliament with less 
exalted (and nearby) venues, and a dissolute court.” Returning to this 
portrait of a Parliament packed with ‘rotten members’ at the end of his 
narrative, Marvell emphasized that, notwithstanding the faint traces of an 
ability to oppose ‘arbitrary power’ still discernible in the Cavalier 
Parliament, the ‘poor desire of perpetuating themselves those advantages 
which they have swallowed, or do yet gape for’ made the majority of MPs a 


‘meer property to the Conspiratours’.*“ In part, then, the Account aimed to 
kill off the current Parliament by turning it into a satiric ‘spectacle’. 

An important aspect of this ‘effigy’ was Marvell’s exposure of the 
corrupt means by which such ‘rotten members’ first entered Parliament. As 
well as pressing for new elections, the Account offered an acerbic vision of 
the (by-)elections that took place under the Cavalier Parliament—a vignette 
that links Marvell’s text to a genre of ‘election literature’ which exemplifies 
the role of print in generating interest and ‘participation’ in political life.’ 
Developing its theme of ‘Parliamentary Bribes’, the Account exposed 
widespread ‘interference’ in the electoral process. Associating the 
dominance of the ‘Court party’ with a pervasive corruption pumped from 
the heart of government, Marvell depicted a cycle of depravity, as rampant 
electoral abuses reflected and perpetuated parliamentary ‘vice’. 

In penning this sketch of elections under the Cavalier Parliament, 
Marvell drew upon his own experience of opposing Danby’s attempts to 
intervene in the 1673 by-election for York. Although the ‘Country’ 
candidate (and Marvell’s friend) Sir Henry Thompson had topped the poll, 
his victory was challenged by the Danby-backed candidate, Sir John 
Hewley. In January 1675, Marvell reassured Thompson of John 
Rushworth’s endeavours to convince Hewley to ‘desist’ by 


urging upon him ... the reflexion that he do[e]s and will ly under as stickling onely upon ... 
[Danby’s] interest; beside the unavoidable temptation if he could possibly get in, of 
prostituting his vote to the discretion of his Lordship.*° 


Hewley’s challenge was finally rejected in March 1677. 

Marvell also engaged with a wider discourse against electoral 
‘interference’—apparent, for example, in the influential work of George 
Wither. Wither’s electoral concerns found early expression in Britain 5 
Remembrancer (1628), a bitingly critical response to the 1625 plague 
outbreak, which identified ‘interference’ in elections as one of the 


‘Mischiefs’ afflicting the nation.*’ Pernicious elements in Parliament were 
seen to reflect the ‘sins’ of parliamentary elections, which, in turn, indicated 
the intrusion of a wrongful external influence over what should be the free 
choice of the elector.’ The poem denounced candidates ‘Who by their 
owne procurement have beene chose’ as individuals ‘with a mind 
corrupt’.°’ Wither reworked these ideas with additional partisan impetus in 


the 1640s and 1650s, when complaints that ‘free’ elections were being 


subverted by ‘factional’ interference proliferated.*° In ‘The Perpetuall 
Parliament’ (1653), Wither reiterated the proposals he made in 1644 for 
combating the ‘corruption and cunning of those who are most powerfull in 


managing ... Elections’, condemning candidates who ‘their Electors, by the 


old abuse,/Of feasting, wine, and banquetings seduce’ .4! 


Marvell adapted such (ideologically diverse) attacks on the ‘irregular 
procuring of Elections’, presenting a mordant picture of electoral abuses 
thriving under a thoroughly corrupt regime.** He portrayed contemporary 
elections dominated by ‘sins’ of ungoverned appetite and excess, claiming 
that 


... while scarce any man comes [into parliament] ... with respect to the publick service, but 
in design to make and raise his fortune; it is not to be exprest, the Debauchery, and 
Lewdness, which upon occasion of Election to Parliaments, are now grown habitual thorow 
the Nation, So that the Vice, and the Expence, are risen to such a prodigious height, that few 


sober men can indure to stand to be chosen on such conditions.*” 


The use of bribes to influence electors reflected the ‘Vice’ of (‘Court’) 
candidates, and encouraged that of constituents. Virtue was banished from 
the political stage as ‘Gentlemen of Worth, Spirit, and ancient Estates, and 
Dependances’ were ‘overpowered in their own neighbourhood by the 


Drunkness and Bribery of their Competitors’.** Indeed, Marvell extended 
this attack on ‘unlawful Elections’ into an indictment of an entire ‘rotten’ 
system. “* Responding to Danby’s use of the election petition and committee 
to consolidate a ‘Court’ majority in the Commons (and reimagining the 
events of the York by-election), Marvell’s narrator dryly described what 
followed ‘if, nevertheless, any worthy person chance[d] to carry the 
Election’, as a corrupt returning officer, parliamentary committee and 
King’s Bench conspired to overturn the result.*° 

Like Wither, Marvell emphasized that electoral corruption flowed back 
into Parliament, identifying a self-perpetuating cycle as, by ensuring the 
election of ‘rotten’ (‘Court’) members, electoral abuses not only mirrored 
but increased the debasement of the Commons. Candidates who bribed 
electors became the MPs ready to ‘bargine’ their own votes for ‘a Place, or 
a Pension’.*’ Indeed, the riotous behaviour unleashed during elections 
continued within Parliament’s walls, with most MPs appearing together ‘not 
like Parliament men, but like so many Good-fellows, met together in a 


Publick House to make merry’.*® Partly by engaging with an established 
discourse against electoral ‘interference’, Marvell’s ‘digression’ on the 
Cavalier Parliament rendered the contemporary political scene in satiric 
‘effigy’, displaying a general corruption that could only be countered by 
dissolving Parliament and removing its ‘rotten members’. 

Marvell not only used his portrait of the Commons to advance an 
opposition drive for fresh, ‘free’ elections, he also used cutting sketches of 
particular MPs to shape attitudes towards those who would stand as 
candidates when these elections took place. The rhetorical significance of 
the Account’s ability to reach (already overlapping) parliamentary and 
extra-parliamentary audiences, and to ‘publicly shame’, is especially 
marked in relation to Marvell’s descriptions of contemporary politicians. 
Playing upon expectations that parliamentarians were accountable to their 
electors (the idea that MPs were the ‘Representers of the People of 
England’, and would be judged as such at the polls), and the resulting 
importance of politicians’ ‘public’ profile, Marvell aimed to influence both 
MPs’ actions, and constituency-level opinion of individual members.*” By 
condemning largely unnamed ‘conspirators’ nevertheless identifiable by 
their ‘Excrement’ (that is, their support for the ‘French and Popish Interest’, 
receipt of royal patronage, and acts of electoral ‘“bribery’), Marvell 
implicitly marked out ‘Court’ politicians in general as candidates to be 


rejected at the polls.°° He also made a ‘spectacle’ of particular, named MPs. 
For instance, Marvell presented the current Speaker, Sir Edward Seymour 
(well known for his skill in turning parliamentary divisions to the Court’s 
advantage) as a concrete example of a ‘rotten member’. The Account 
displayed the Speaker’s ‘arbitrary’ conduct within and beyond Parliament— 
abuses of power that were seen to reflect Seymour’s own status as a tool of 
absolutism. Describing Seymour’s ‘Invasion[s]’ of parliamentarians’ ‘Right’ 
through his adjournments of the House ‘without putting the Question’, 
Marvell connected the adjournment of July 1677 with the megalomaniacal 


excess frequently associated with papal infallibility.-'! Marvell related how, 
‘like an infallible Judge’, Seymour 


declared, Ex Cathedra, that they were adjourned till the third of December next. And in the 
same moment stampt down on the floor, and went forth (trampling upon, and treading under 


foot, I had almost said, the Privileges and usage of Parliament ... j 


Stirring memories of Stuart ‘arbitrary government’, Marvell developed this 
attack by repeating the comparison that opposition parliamentarians had 
made between Seymour’s ‘arbitrary’ actions and those of Charles I’s 
Speaker, John Finch, observing that ‘Sir J. Finch, for once doing so in 


Tertio Caroli [1.e. the third year of Charles I’s reign], was accused of high 


Treason’. Marvell followed this by renewing the imagery of 


parliamentary revelry, aiming an ironic barb at Speaker and Parliament: 
‘This only can be said, perhaps in [Seymour’s] ... excuse. That whereas that 


in Tertio Caroli was a Parliament Legally constituted, Mr Seymour did here 


do as a Sheriff that disperses a riotous assembly’. i 


Marvell’s use of brief sketches to expose particular MPs brought the 
Account into contact with election writing that advised on candidates to be 
supported or rejected on the basis of their previous conduct. Jason Peacey 
has shown how, in the 1640s and 1650s, MPs ‘became subject to 
unprecedented public scrutiny’, with the ‘publication of evidence that made 
it possible to judge public figures on their political record’—including 
partisan lists that played into contemporary electioneering by drawing 
attention to policies supported by particular politicians.” Such lists were 
also adapted to the requirements of the ‘dissolution campaign’. Marvell’s 
‘effigy’ of Seymour invites comparison with the Speaker’s treatment in an 
‘election list’ that has often been attributed to Marvell, and which was 
condemned alongside the Account in the London Gazette. Like the Account, 
A Seasonable Argument to Perswade All the Grand Juries (1677) handled 
public figures irreverently as a means to kill off the current Parliament and 
impact upon future elections, furnishing a catalogue of parliamentarians 
who were ‘bribed’ and ‘pensioners’, with ‘libellous’, entertainingly gossipy 
comments on individual members.’ Chiming with the Account, through its 
‘List of the Principal Labourers in the Great Design of Popery and 
Arbitrary Power’, the text charged Seymour with receiving a pension to 
‘betray the Country Party’, and working for ‘the Popish Cabal’.°’ Indeed, 
L’Estrange proposed that this ‘Defamatory List’ extracted the marrow of 
Marvell’s narrative, offering a ‘more compendious Exposition’ of the 
Account’s ‘Meaning’.°* Finding in the Account and A Seasonable Argument 
a common ‘Business’ to ‘Defame’ public figures, L’Estrange suggests that 
Marvell’s history could be read as a work of electioneering which 


contributed to the perceived importance of MPs’ ‘reputation’, and the 
significance of satiric modes to this political engagement.°” 

Did Marvell’s ‘effigies’ of contemporary MPs have any impact? If Roger 
North’s suggestion that the Account constituted an opposition ‘Help to 
Discourse’ is a scoffing polemical exaggeration, the wider opposition 
discourse that Marvell’s text transmitted did play a conspicuous role in the 
elections that eventually took place in February 1679, when, fuelled by 
allegations of a ‘Popish Plot’, denunciations of ‘popery’, ‘arbitrary 
government’, ‘Court’ bribery and ‘rotten members’ became powerful 
political slogans. The ‘Court party’ sustained heavy losses, and in May the 
‘libellous’ representations of the Account and A Seasonable Argument were 
effectively endorsed when Seymour and others were ‘branded by the open 


name of Pensioners’ in Parliament.®! Although he had distanced himself 
from Danby and ‘pro-French’ policies, in February 1679 Seymour feared 
that local influence might not be sufficient to secure him the seat of Devon 
and, in the second ‘general’ election that year, he was obliged to stand for 
the borough of Totnes, where his family commanded a ‘deference’ vote.°* 
The view that Marvell had succeeded in blasting reputations was seemingly 
current among contemporaries. Responding to attacks on his support for 
James II (and writing against Lord Russell), the lawyer Sir Bartholomew 
Shower sought to ‘shame’ one antagonist, Sir Robert Atkyns, by recalling 
the Account’s description of ‘Justice Atkins’ as an amenable tool for the 
‘conspirators’; Shower taunted that ‘a Duke of York’s Creature, is certainly 
as Culpable as a King James’s Servant. And Andrew Marvels Characters in 
his growth of Popery, will be as true a Directory to decypher Criminals as 
the four Volumes of noted Tryals’.°? Indeed, the Account’s satiric sketch of 
Seymour, and its laudatory depictions of Shaftesbury and Buckingham, can 
be seen as a context for Dryden’s very different, allegorical portraits of 
these individuals in Absalom and Achitophel (1681). Dryden’s description 
of Seymour, now ‘withdrawn’ from Parliament, engages in an oppositional 
dialogue with Marvell’s portrayal of Seymour in the Account; turning 
Marvell’s censure into praise, Dryden used the character of ‘Amiel’ to 
commend the former Speaker for exerting a beneficial sway over the 
House, and exhibiting a loyalty to the Crown that made him an ideal 
representative of (at least, what should be) the will of Parliament and 
people: 


The Sanhedrin long time as chief he rul’d, 
Their Reason guided and their Passion coold; 
So dexterous was he in the Crown’s defence, 
So form’d to speak a Loyal Nation’s Sense, 
That as their band was Jsrael’s Tribes in small, 
So fit was he to represent them all. 


Playing into the fierce partisanship that characterized the elections of 1679- 
81, Marvell’s ‘effigies’ may have been considered sufficiently effectual to 
require refutation by Charles II’s Poet Laureate and Historiographer Royal 
more than three years after their first appearance. 

In exposing ‘abuses’ of power at the heart of government, then, the 
Account drew upon and contributed to a culture in which political figures, 
institutions, and processes were increasingly held up to scrutiny in print. 
This culture predated the return of Stuart monarchy, and the Account’s 
engagement with ‘Parliamentarian’ historiography indicates the (contested) 
authority, and rhetorical potential, of ‘revolutionary’ texts in Restoration 
England. It also suggests the importance of formal qualities to political 
impact. Similarly, Marvell’s scathing political portraits (which brought his 
work into contact with a wider literature of elections) helped the Account to 
function, and be perceived, as an instrument of ‘public shaming’: an 
especially effective means of encouraging critical attitudes towards the 
current government. 


THE ACCOUNT'S ‘CHARACTERS’ OF THE CATHOLIC 


As we have seen, Marvell’s elegist celebrated the Account’s use of ‘Wit and 
Eloquence’ to prevent the ‘approach of Rome’, as well as ‘Arbitrary Power’. 
Most notably, the Account’s opening ‘reflection upon the state of our 
Neighbours, in aspect to Religion’ supplied a striking, extended description 
of Continental Catholic errors seen to threaten England.° These pages 
tapped into a flourishing contemporary market for satiric representations of 
the typical traits of Catholics and Catholicism, which partly overlapped 
with the genre of ‘character’ writing, concerned to identify and ridicule 
different social types.°° The Account’s portrait of Catholic vice resonated 
with popular formal ‘characters’, such as the sketch of ‘A Jesuite’ in the 


‘Overbury’ collection and Earle’s ‘A Church-Papist’, which were reprinted 
(and reworked) after 1660, taking their place alongside new publications, 
such as The Character of a Papist (1673).°’ Key to the satiric and 
taxonomic power of these texts was the combination of wit and brevity 
associated with the formal ‘character’ and related writing—dqualities that 
made their descriptions easy to extract and reuse by others treating the 
‘topic’ of Catholics and Catholicism, thereby catering to ‘commonplace’ 
reading habits. Presenting such sketches as ‘a market where you have fruit 
and flowers ready gathered’, Richard Flecknoe claimed that ‘characters’ 
incorporated into longer works were the element which ‘delighteth most’ 


and the only part of ‘whole Volumns’ which readers thought ‘worthy to be 


born[e] away’ bas 


Engaging with the satiric Catholic ‘character’ to energize his Account of 
the Growth of Popery, Marvell also manipulated particular strands of the 


diverse anti-popery tradition.°? The ‘wit’ of Marvell’s description was, 
above all, directed against the power of the Catholic clergy—tridicule that at 
times recalls ‘Flecknoe, an English Priest at Rome’, in which Marvell 
rendered Flecknoe through the types of Catholic priest and bad poet, 
mocking his clerical and authorial ‘tyranny’. Harnessing the pithy 
expression of the formal ‘character’, the Account condemned ‘Popery’ as 
‘such a thing as cannot, but for want of a word to express it, be called a 
Religion’-—in doing so, it reflected a view of Catholic doctrines and 
practices as a ‘deliberately contrived’ “bold imposture’, calculated to subject 
the laity to a ‘more then omnipotent Priesthood’.’”? Mobilizing the witty 
exuberance conventional to ‘character’ writing, Marvell focused upon 
ridiculing the ‘absurdities’ that sprang from this clerical ‘corruption’. /! The 
Catholic mass was reduced to a list of ‘tricks’ intended to magnify priestly 
authority: the ‘Publick Service’ in Catholic countries was said to be 
‘intangled with such Vestments, Consecrations, Exorcismes, Whisperings, 
Sprinklings, Censings, and Phantastical Rites, Gesticulations, and Removals 

. that it represents rather the pranks and ceremonies of Juglers and 
Conjurers’.’* At the heart of this ‘anti-clerical’ onslaught was an attack on 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, seen as a brazen ‘device’ that mirrored 
and abetted priestly self-aggrandisement; Marvell’s narrator commented 


that ‘God ... may now and then do a miracle, but a Romish Priest can, it 


seems, work in one moment a thousand Impossibilities’.° 


These ‘anti-clerical’ keynotes allowed Marvell to take aim at Protestant, 
as well as Catholic, ‘errors’: to glance at ‘popery’ within the ranks of the 
Anglican clergy.’* In using anti-popery to strike at Protestant targets, the 
Account reflected a climate in which a narrowly defined national Church, 
and Danby’s repressive policies to shore up a ‘High Church’ hegemony, had 
produced vocal criticism of (at least some) Anglican clergymen.” It also 
departed from ‘character’ writing that presented attacks on the Church of 
England clergy as a mark of the ‘papist’.’”° Turning to address Catholicism 
in England, Marvell denounced the clerical ‘tyranny’ of the papal deposing 
power by rehearsing examples of ‘Popish Treasons’ against ‘our late 
Princes’.’’ At the same time, he suggested that the recent reduction in such 
attempts might reflect the pope’s awareness that ‘we are not of late so 
dangerous Protestants’ but might be ‘made ... use of to the weakning of 


those that are of our own Religion’, and that there were ‘those among our 


selves, that are leading us into a fair way of Reconciliation with him’.”® 


Marvell thus echoed earlier anti-Laudian rhetoric, and contemporary 
warnings (including his own) that some of the Church of England clergy 
were repeating the ‘popish’ errors of the Laudian past by persecuting 
‘Nonconformist’ Protestants and seeking greater accommodation with the 
Catholic Church.’”? Marvell’s ‘character’ of Catholicism displayed 
Anglican, as well as Catholic, ‘features’. 

As Flecknoe suggested, concise and witty ‘characters’ were seen to be 
memorable and detachable, furnishing readers and listeners with 
‘commonplaces’ to be reused in speech and writing. The evidence suggests 
that Marvell’s ‘character’ was indeed ‘born[e] away’ in this manner, and 
enjoyed an active life beyond its narrative context in the Account. Showing 
how acts of republication could reflect ‘commonplace’ reading habits of 
extracting and redeploying rhetorically notable passages, in the decades 
after its first appearance, various texts reprinted parts of the Account’s 
portrait of Catholicism and, in the process, recontextualized and found new 
audiences for Marvell’s words. In 1689 the Whig bookseller Richard 
Baldwin published Mr. Andrew Marvells Character of Popery, a pamphlet 
that rebranded Marvell’s description as a stand-alone ‘character’ in response 
to the ‘growth of popery’ under James II.8° Baldwin’s pamphlet offered a 
long extract from, and an enthusiastic appreciation of, Marvell’s 
‘character’: 


Tis true, the touches are bold; but it is a Description to the Life: And bold Stroaks in 
Painting are many times more grateful to the Eye and Master-like, than the smooth Touches 
of an effeminate Pencil. For which Reason it was thought expedient to abstract these few 
Pages from the rest of the Treatise, and to hang them up in the Face of the Nation, as the most 


lively Picture of the Sensuality, Vanity and Treachery of the Romish Profession.*! 


Tapping into ‘character’ writing’s associations with the visual, and playing 
upon different senses of the word ‘lively’ (as true to life, and forcefully 
creative), the pamphlet insisted that Marvell’s ‘Picture’ combined ‘bold’ 
satire with ‘truth’. 

Marvell’s ‘character’ continued to play a role in promoting negative 


images of ‘the Catholic’ in the eighteenth century.** In his 1725 biography 
of William Chillingworth, for example, Pierre des Maizeaux echoed 
Baldwin by emphasizing the ‘boldness’ and ‘truth’ of Marvell’s description. 
Des Maizeaux turned to Marvell’s ‘Character of Popery’ to refute the Jesuit 
Edward Knott’s charge that Chillingworth had sought to ‘make odious, both 
the Religion, and persons of Catholiques’.** He asserted that even if ‘Mr. 
Chillingworth had us’d these or the like expressions’, ‘this would not be 
making the Romish Religion odious, but representing it as it is in itself’.** 
Again, in May 1715, an anti-Jacobite paper judged that Marvell’s 
‘character’, and warning of a conspiracy to overturn the political and 
religious constitution, had pressing topical significance. Giving no 
indication that it was reprinting an earlier work, the paper repackaged the 
Account’s opening pages as a journalistic essay that, the paper’s collected 
edition claimed, was intended for ‘all Ranks and Degrees of Men’, and was 
written against High Church Tories: a ‘Set of Men’ who, ‘under the 


specious Pretence of being the only Friends to Monarchy and the Church’, 


had ‘ever tended to the introducing Popery and Arbitrary Power’. 


Moreover, The Weekly Oracle: or, Universal Library (1737), in which a 
‘Society of Gentlemen’ ostensibly answered reader queries on diverse 
topics, drew upon Marvell’s description in response to a request for a 
‘sincere Opinion of the Miracles said to have been wrought by the Church 
of Rome’, indicating that Marvell’s ‘character’ could serve as a repository 
of ‘witty’ anti-Catholic commonplaces. The ‘Wit and Eloquence’ of 
Marvell’s catalogue of Catholic vice ensured that the Account contributed to 
(as well as mined) the market for negative constructions of Catholicism, 
furnishing a memorable satiric portrait to ‘hang ... in the Face of the 
Nation’. 


However, the ‘truth’ of Marvell’s description could also be challenged— 
indeed, challenged on the grounds of its evident ‘wit’. Bolstered by the 
importance of anti-popery in attacks on Charles I and his Church, and more 
generally by the extent to which, as Peter Lake has described, “popery’ 
came to function as a ‘free-floating term of opprobrium’, the view that 
warnings of the ‘approach of Rome’ might be dangerous false alarms had 
considerable cultural purchase.®’ Particular representations of the popish 
threat could be dismissed as subversive and ‘extreme’, and, like anti- 
popery, this critique could support different agendas.*® Demonstrating how 
the Account’s formal engagement could diminish, as well as enhance its 
polemical power, L’Estrange played upon concerns about the seditious 
manipulation of ‘extreme’ anti-popery, and exploited the resemblance 
between Marvell’s portrait of Catholicism and the witty ‘character’, to 
assert the embellished, ‘fictional’ nature of Marvell’s text as a whole. For 
L’Estrange, the Account’s ‘Florid and Elaborate Declamation against 
Popery’ revealed its author’s subversive intent, and ‘Pains to Shew his 
[literary] Skill: Marvell had ‘wrought up the Figure [of Catholicism] to a 
height, to make it Terrible and Odious’.*’ If commentators agreed that the 
Account displayed a ‘bold ... Picture’ of Catholic vice, whether this picture 
reflected ‘truth’, or flagrant exaggeration, was open to question. 

Indeed, the ‘character’ of Catholicism was keenly contested, as 
Catholics and Protestants, pursuing various ends, promoted representations 


that distanced (at least some) Catholics from the errors of ‘popery’.”? As a 
result, more positive constructions of Catholic identity were available, and 
made an impression upon writing that attacked Catholicism (either in part, 
or as a Whole). Baldwin’s republication of Marvell’s ‘character’ was partly a 
response to the controversial drive to ‘detoxify’ Catholicism under James II 
—for instance, through Gother’s contrastive Two-fold Character of 
Popery?! Recent scholarship has emphasized the complexity of Marvell’s 
own treatment of Catholicism, including his tactical adoption of more irenic 
approaches towards Catholics in the Account.?? The Account can be seen to 
engage with the wider spectrum of attitudes towards Catholics and 
Catholicism in circulation, and to strategically manipulate more positive 
constructions of ‘the Catholic’ (not exclusively generated by Catholics) to 
complex effect. 


This is demonstrated by Marvell’s descriptions of prominent Catholics 
driven from their posts by the Test Act (1673). By requiring all holders of 
civil or military office to undergo tests that included taking communion in 
the Church of England, and rejecting the doctrine of transubstantiation, the 
act resulted in a number of high-profile Catholic resignations—above all, 
that of the man most likely to be the next king: James, Duke of York. 
Raising the question of the identity of the ‘conspirators’ on the threshold of 
his narrative, Marvell distinguished the ‘plotters’ from the ‘avowed Papists’ 
who had resigned their offices, asking: 


Who is there but must acknowledge, if he do not commend the Ingenuity (or by what better 
Name I may call it) of Sir Thomas Strickland, Lord Bellassis, the late Lord Clifford and 
others, eminent in their several stations? These, having so long appeared the most zealous 
Sons of our Church, yet, as soon as the late Test against Popery was inacted, took up the 
Cross, quitted their present Imployments and all hopes of the future, rather than falsify their 
opinion; though otherwise men for Quality, Estate and Abilities whether in War or Peace, as 
capable and well deserving (without disparagement) as others that have the art to continue in 
Offices. ... But these persons, that have since taken the work in hand, are such as lye under 
no temptation of Religion: secure men, that are above either Honour or Conscience but 
obliged by all the most sacred tyes of Malice and Ambition to advance the ruine of the King 
and Kingdom, and quallified much better than others, under the name of good Protestants, to 
effect it.? 


Marvell returned to the Test Act’s Catholic ‘victims’ within his narrative, 
when his narrator reflected that, ‘though several [Catholics] honourably 
forsook their Places rather than their Consciences, yet there was never 


wanting some double-dyed Son of our Church, some Protestant in grain, to 


succeed upon the same Conditions’ .* 


Most obviously, these references use the exoneration of particular, 
‘open’ Catholics to lay the ‘conspiracy’ at the door of unnamed others who 
had the ‘art to continue in Offices’ and went ‘under the name of good 
Protestants’. Rather than drawing a clear distinction between Catholics and 
‘conspirators’, Marvell’s lines (and, in particular, his emphatic term 
‘avowed Papists’) worked to implicate ‘popish’ Protestants who still held 
positions of power (a category blurred with that of ‘secret’ Catholics), 
fuelling traditional fears of ‘crypto-Catholic’ infiltration. Indeed, in the first 
passage, the praise for principled Catholics who renounced their offices, 
rather than their faith, is decidedly ambiguous. Inextricable from the note of 
admiration for these Catholics is the suggestion of their previously 
dishonest, duplicitous behaviour in having ‘pretended’ to be Protestants. 
Indicating that there was ‘art’ on both sides, Marvell reinforced assumptions 


of Catholic deceitfulness and aligned these individuals (in terms of their 
former conduct) with the ‘conspirators’ who went ‘under the name of good 
Protestants’; whether the passage predominantly commends the integrity of 
talented Catholics, or draws attention to their having ‘so long appeared the 
most zealous Sons of our Church’, is unclear. Moreover, by suggesting that 
‘were these Conspirators ... but avowed Papists ... the Religion were 
answerable for the Errours they might commit in order to promote it’, 
Marvell reiterated the ideas of inherent Catholic subversiveness aired in his 


‘character of popery’.”> Indeed, this sentence implied that ‘open’ Catholics 
might be involved—Marvell’s use of the word ‘but’ (that is, ‘only’) 
intimated that (at least some) ‘avowed Papists’ were also ‘plotters’. The 
twists and turns of Marvell’s rhetoric ensure that the passage is ultimately 
ambiguous as to whether Catholics and ‘conspirators’ are separate or 
synonymous. 

However, if the Account delivered decidedly backhanded compliments, 
it also (at least partially) converged with “pro-Catholic’ attacks on the Test 
Act.”° Indeed, Marvell’s text even made (fleeting) contact with Catholic 
‘toleration’ arguments, which had been invigorated by the degrees of 
‘toleration’ extended to Catholics over the course of the century (Peter Pett 
satirically proposed that Cromwell’s ‘protection’ of Catholics in England in 
the 1650s would have given ‘an occasion to Mr. Marvels Writing a Book 


then of the Growth of Popery’).?’ Catholic toleration arguments could 
engage with the currency of ideas that conscience should be upheld as a 
form of divine illumination, the outside interference with which was a 
hallmark of “popery’: the ‘papist’ was held to prefer the ‘dark Lanthorn of 
an inveighing Priest, before ... the natural Light of his Conscience which 


the wisest of Men stiles the Candle of the Lord’? By making explicitly 
religious tests (rather than tests of political loyalty) a condition of public 
office, the Test Act was especially vulnerable to the charge that it was a 
form of persecution against the inner workings of conscience.” In The 
Catholique Apology (1674), the Earl of Castlemaine decried how, ‘the other 
day’, “besides Swearing, Communicating too was enjoind all Persons in 
any Office or Employment, on purpose to take from loyal & suffering 
Catholiques the little livelihood which some few had gotten’, sentiments 
that resonated with the work’s emotive characterization of English 
Catholics as ‘brave Men’ who ‘now suffer for Conscience’, and ‘actually 


suffer in our Persons, Estates, & Preferments, rather than deny our 


Religion’ .'°° 


Notwithstanding its markedly ambiguous and strategic aspects, 
Marvell’s treatment of Catholics who had resigned their posts arguably 
reinforced such claims for the Catholic conscience.!°! If the Account’s 
assertion that these individuals, ‘as soon as the late Test against Popery was 
inacted, took up the Cross, quitted their present Imployments and all hopes 
of the future, rather than falsify their opinion’ conveyed an ironic distance 
from the ‘martyrdom’ of the Test Act’s ‘victims’ (owing to the erroneous 
nature of their ‘opinion’ and the fact that they ‘suffered’ loss of office rather 
than life), it also suggested the ‘conscionable’ nature of their actions. By 
implicitly contrasting these Catholics’ adherence to the dictates of 
conscience with the conduct of the ‘conspirators’ (condemned as ‘above 
either Honour or Conscience’), and by explicitly stating that they 
‘honourably forsook their Places rather than their Consciences’, the 
Account endorsed the idea that prominent Catholics were, in some sense, 
‘sufferers’ for ‘conscience’. Although the Account’s treatment of ‘Papists’ 
penalized by the Test Act was double-edged and tactical (revealing 
Marvell’s ability to manipulate different discourses surrounding ‘the 
Catholic’), it faintly echoed responses to the act advanced by some 
Catholics—views of the Test Act as a ‘religious test’, and of Catholics as 
‘sufferers’ for conscience, which would continue to inform Catholic (and 
Protestant) challenges to ‘Persecuting Penal Laws in Matters of meer 


Religion and Conscience’ .'°* While Marvell drew upon and contributed to 
anti-Catholic print through his ‘character of popery’, other parts of the 
Account reveal a more complex engagement with Catholics and 
Catholicism, picturing Catholic virtue as well as vice. 

Marvell’s (ambiguous) tribute to high-profile Catholics also points to the 
impact of shifting political conditions, bearing traces of a now largely 
forgotten context of Catholic involvement in an opposition alliance after the 
end of the ‘Cabal’ era (1673) and before the second Test Act (1678). During 
this period, Shaftesbury courted Catholic peers in the House of Lords, and 
some Catholics did form part of the loose, flexible group of ‘Country’ lords, 
reflected in their support for opposition efforts to use pressure from within 
the Lords to dissolve the ‘anti-Catholic’ Cavalier Parliament, and to combat 
the ‘Non-Resisting Test’ bill (intended to strengthen ‘High-Church’ 


Anglican dominance by requiring office-holders to take an oath against any 


alteration of the government in Church or State).!°? The activity of some 
Catholic peers in opposing the ‘Non-Resisting Test’? in May 1675— 
described as an occasion when ‘Papists and Presbyterians united’—was 
approvingly documented in the Shaftesburian Letter from a Person of 
Quality (1675), the (officially condemned) pamphlet the Account drew upon 
and celebrated in its own relation of the contest over the bill.!°* Allowing 
that Catholics could be a positive political force whilst denying them full 
civil liberty (and also taking a swipe at ‘popish’ Protestants), the Letter 
maintained that, if Catholic peers were ‘safe in their Estates, and yet kept 


out of Office, their Votes in that House would not be the most unsafe to 


England of any sort of Men in it’.!°° 


Addressing a different political context, with York and Danby seemingly 
‘united’ and a ‘Country’ alliance with Catholic lords looking less likely, the 
Account not only passed over Catholic participation in the ‘heroic’, public- 
spirited challenge to the ‘Non-Resisting Test’, but even presented the bill as 
a ‘papist revenge’ for the Test Act.!°° Nevertheless, it seems clear that for 
Shaftesbury himself different options, including the possibility of working 
with Catholic peers, remained open at the time of the Account’s 
composition and publication. In May 1677, while he was imprisoned for 
maintaining that the Cavalier Parliament was legally dissolved, Shaftesbury 
prepared a list of lay peers which presented some ‘Papist’ lords as 
politically ‘worthy’ (assessments he did not alter with subsequent 
revisions), and Catholic peers did support Shaftesbury’s release in February 
1678.!°7 Arguably, this still fluid political situation—the ambiguous 
approach towards politically powerful Catholics within Shaftesbury’s 
opposition strategy—had a bearing upon the presence of more ‘positive’ 
representations of Catholics in the Account.'°® At least, the Account 
articulated a more complex opposition approach towards Catholics than 
would be the case after the outbreak of the ‘Popish Plot’ crisis, when 
Shaftesbury supported the second Test Act that excluded even ‘worthy’ 
Catholics from the Lords. Although the Account is often associated with the 
vocal Whig anti-popery of the crisis, Marvell’s (albeit problematic) praise 
and exoneration of Catholics such as Lord Belasyse speak to a different 
political moment, and provide a sharp contrast to later depictions of 
Belasyse, who, in October 1678, was denounced as a linchpin of the 


‘Popish Plot’.!° In this respect, the extent to which Marvell’s text does not 
say quite what we expect it to reveals the intricacy of the political scene the 
Account initially addressed (marked by flexible, pragmatic partisan 


configurations), and how changing political conditions could affect attitudes 


towards, and representations of, ‘the Catholic’.!!° 


The Account’s engagement with Catholics and Catholicism, then, was 
less straightforward than the elegy’s tribute, and the afterlife of Marvell’s 
‘character of popery’, might suggest. Once again demonstrating the 
importance of the ‘Wit and Eloquence’ conspicuous to its first readers, the 
Account contained and manipulated different ‘characters’ of ‘the Catholic’, 
to complex effect. As a result, Marvell’s text illustrates the political 
significance, diverse nature, and varied uses of Restoration anti-popery. At 
the same time, the Account suggests the range of ways to talk about 
Catholics in officially ‘anti-Catholic’ England, and how more 
accommodating approaches could be placed under pressure by particular 
political circumstances. The era’s various and variable attitudes towards 
‘the Catholic’ are embedded in Marvell’s famous anti-popery text. 
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110 Local political factors (especially, the existence of a Catholic heir increasingly responsive to 
Danby’s efforts to smooth the way for a Catholic king of an Anglican state) can also be seen to 
influence Marvell’s departure from his earlier support for the Declaration of Indulgence, 
notwithstanding the Account’s inclusion of statements that indicate objections in principle to 
‘punishing’ for ‘conscience’ (see PW, 2.257—9, 268-9, 292). 


MARVELL AND HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES 


CHAPTER 32 


TOM LOCKWOOD 


BEN Jonson was for Andrew Marvell consistently the great poet of praise 


and dispraise—of the self, of the poet, and of others.! Over the course of 
Marvell’s writing career, though, what Jonson meant, and how he was 
understood, changed, so that the meanings of praise and dispraise in 
Marvell’s writing themselves change, too. Marvell was born too late ever to 
have met Jonson, but he became a writer in years, and in company, with 
men who had known Jonson the individual, and whose personality as much 
as his writing—recalled, remembered, and reshaped—inflects Marvell’s 
reading of, and responses to, his poetry in the 1640s and 1650s. Out of lyric 
poetry such as ‘Mourning’, where Jonson’s voice is echoed and mixed with 
others’, a single clear voice of approbation and reprobation emerges in 
‘Tom May’s Death’, Marvell’s most innovative Jonsonian poem. As 
Marvell himself aged and his writing changed, so, I argue, Jonson remained 
a connecting thread through his texts and his thought. 

The Restoration, as it brought Jonson’s plays back to the public stage 
and so into renewed conversation with his poetry, also brought about a shift 
in the ways in which Jonsonian meanings were available. Writers keen to 
establish the legitimacy of their new and future work, and those who looked 
back to reconstitute and to archive the past, all found in Jonson a model and 
a measure for their own practice. In texts of the 1670s, The Rehearsal 
Transpros’d and ‘On Mr. Milton’s Paradise Lost’, Marvell revisited his 
own earlier engagements with Jonson. In these later works, Jonson meant 
different things to Marvell, and to those readers and writers forming the 


exchanges and networks in which his texts participated. Across both 
periods, the use of Jonson speaks to some of the most distinctive qualities in 
Marvell’s writing, as we have come to understand them: the mixed, 
refractive singularity of his lyric voice; and the characteristically ironized 
ambiguity that refuses easy endorsement and requires from its readers 
subtlety of active judgement even as the lyric utterance withholds it. Such 
translations and transmigrations of Jonson in Marvell’s writing, the solution 
and the suspension of his texts, and the interlocutors through and with 
whose voices Marvell addresses and adapts Jonson, are the subject of this 
chapter. 


THE 1630S TO THE 1650s 


Marvell’s earliest reading of Jonson probably came as an undergraduate, in 
the years following his matriculation at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
December 1633. The Universities alongside the Inns of Court were central 
to the circulation of manuscript verse in the early modern period. 
Manuscripts with a Cambridge provenance that contain poems by Jonson 
still surviving today may give some sense of the varieties of Jonson’s verse 
as Marvell may have encountered it, and the literary company that it kept. 
From the surviving archive, perhaps only one transcription of a Jonson 
poem can be placed at Trinity at the same time as Marvell. It survives in the 
papers of the Trinity theologian Anthony Scattergood, who transcribed a 
copy of a poem from The Forest, ‘That Women Are But Mens Shadows’, 
into his manuscript miscellany at some point probably in the 1630s.” But 
other manuscripts, remnants of what must have been a far larger circulation 
at the time, represent Jonson as a lyric poet of tact and delicacy (JnB 8, 10, 
14 each contain a text of ‘A Celebration of Charis’, 4), as a poet connected 
to, and commenting on, major national events (JnB 63, ‘An Epig. On y* 
Princes birth. may. 29. 1630’), and as a memorial poet of sometimes 
surprising force (JnB 120, Jonson’s Bulstrode epitaph). Jonson was 
available to Marvell, too, as a print poet, and as a dramatist and masque- 
writer, self-collected in his folio Works of 1616, and then as the decade 
ended in a variety of different posthumous formats, in the two folio 
volumes of Works in 1640-1, and the two smaller format collections 


published by John Benson, both of which made a strong commercial push 
for their newness: a quarto of Ben Jonson 5 Execration Upon Vulcan, with 
Divers Epigrams by the Same Author to Several Noble Personages in this 
Kingdom, Never Published Before (1640), and a duodecimo containing 
Jonson’s translation of Horace and other uncollected verse, Q. Horatius 
Flaccus, His Art of Poetry, Englished by Ben Jonson, with Other Works of 
the Author Never Printed Before (1640). Between the circulating worlds of 
manuscript and print Jonson came to Marvell in two vital ways: as a poet in 
manuscript, whose poetry circulated in competitive dialogue with the other 
poets whose texts were transcribed and (mis)attributed alongside his own; 
and as a much more generically diverse writer in print, looking out from the 
engraved frontispieces of the posthumous editions of poetry, drama, and 
masques, peevishly surveying the changed world into which his texts 
persisted. 

Marvell’s Jonson is, in this way, often many versions of Jonson at the 
same time, each image reflecting and refracting others. As Nigel Smith has 
recently argued, the influence on Marvell of a Jonson read through 
Benson’s duodecimo Q. Horatius Flaccus (1640) focuses a particular kind 
of reciprocal attention on both poets, highlighting some kinds of possible 
interaction in Marvell’s writing, and downplaying others.* What is clear is 
that these different sortings and remakings of Jonson’s authorial career 
make it rare to find Jonson alone or isolated in Marvell, as an example in its 
teasing complications may demonstrate. Marvell’s lyric ‘Mourning’, with 
its direct opening challenge to astrologers who would ‘decipher out the fate 
/ Of human offsprings from the skies’ (1—2), sets its readers a related puzzle 
in deciphering out the earlier lyric poems from which its habits of mind and 
its language spring. Since Christopher Ricks drew on Empson to offer his 
foundational account of Marvell’s ‘self-inwoven’ writing, such turns and 
returns have been thought characteristic of the poet’s imagination. Here, in 
the second and third stanzas of ‘Mourning’, the fiction of the reflexive 
water drop holds in dissolved solution many earlier lyric voices, and 
challenges its readers to distil them: 


Her eyes confused, and doubled o’ er, 
With tears suspended ere they flow, 
Seem bending upwards, to restore 

To heaven, whence it came, their woe. 


Ill 
When, moulding of the wat’ry spheres, 
Slow drops untie themselves away; 
As if she, with those precious tears, 
Would strow the ground where Strephon lay. 
(5-12) 


Probably a poem of the later 1640s, ‘Mourning’ here echoes Milton’s 
‘Lycidas’, first published in 1637 and again in 1645, gathering up the verbs 
carefully scattered by the earlier poet. Marvell’s tetrameter line, ‘Would 
strow the ground where Strephon lay’, compresses with formal tact Milton’s 
longer pentameter line, ‘To strow the laureate hearse where Lycid lies’ 
(151), maintaining the careful balance of the two verbs around their new 
centre of gravity. Milton’s poem has long been recognized as central to 
Marvell, particularly after the death of his father in 1640, who had drowned 
‘crossing Humber in a Barrow-boat’: the line is weighted with a grief that 
its formal patterns of allusion and alliteration keep levelled, even as it may 
anticipate the boat in which Tom May will later be transported in Marvell’s 
poem on his death.’ 

More dispersedly, ‘Mourning’ reaches back as well to mix with Milton’s 
another lyric voice, Jonson’s in his mourning sequence for Venetia Stanley, 
wife of Sir Kenelm Digby, first printed posthumously in The Underwood 
(1641). This elegiac poem-sequence, Eupheme, circulated widely in 
manuscript following her death in 1633. The fourth poem in Jonson’s 
sequence, ‘The Mind’, provides Marvell with the form for his own 
miniaturized conceit. Why, Jonson asked, did such a mind have earthly and 
bodily form? 


Is it because it sees us dull, 
And stuck in clay here, it would pull 
Us forth, by some celestial slight, 
Up to her own sublimed height? 


Or hath she here, upon the ground, 
Some paradise, or palace found 
In all the bounds of beauty fit 
For her t’inhabit? There is it. 


Thrice happy house, that hast receipt 
For this so lofty form, so straight, 
So polished, perfect, round, and even, 


As it slid moulded off from heaven. 


Not swelling like the ocean proud, 
But stooping gently as a cloud, 
As smooth as oil poured forth, and calm 


As showers, and sweet as drops of balm.° 


Chlora’s tears, crying in Marvell’s poem, express a resemblance that 
extends beyond the language that both poems share: the ground in Jonson 
that Marvell lowers into his imitated line from Milton; Marvell’s moulding 
from Jonson’s moulded; and the heaven and the drops both polished perfect 
from one poem to the other. For as they tie themselves together through 
such repetitions, so is the anti-gravitational pull of Venetia Stanley—‘it 
would pull / Us forth, ... / Up’—acting on the tears forming in Marvell’s 
poem, ‘bending upwards ... To heaven’. The two poems are tied together, 
even as with such strange agency and syntax they ‘untie themselves away’ 
from one another, separating the new poem from the old, Marvell’s lyric 
voice from its origins in Milton and Jonson. For as the poem ends, so for 
the first time does it offer a first-person pronoun, individuated from its 
second-person opening (“You, that decipher out the fate’) and its third- 
person descriptions of Chlora: 


I yet my silent judgement keep, 
Disputing not what they believe: 
But sure as oft as women weep, 
It is to be supposed they grieve. 
(33-6) 


As Paul Hammond has brilliantly shown, Marvell’s pronouns are among the 
most complicated constituents of his seldom simple writing, fashioning 
lyric voice and identity ‘through reciprocal definition, a movement of 
thought which returns the speaker, admiringly, to himself’.’ Even here, in 
this solitary occurrence of an apparently stable ‘I? in the poem, Jonson is 
present, for the stanza invokes the subtitle of his 1609 comedy Epicene; or, 
The Silent Woman, and also echoes lines from its much-imitated song ‘Still 
to be neat’, in all their misogynistic punctiliousness: ‘Lady, it is to be 
presumed, / Though art’s hid causes are not found, / All is not sweet, all is 
not sound’.® Jonson’s final rhyme-word, ‘sound’, Marvell had set to 


resonate as the last word of his penultimate stanza, immediately before the 
quatrain quoted above, not as an adjective but as a verb: 


How wide they dream! The Indian slaves 
That dive for pearl through seas profound, 
Would not find her tears yet deeper waves, 
And not of one the bottom sound. 
(29-32) 


In such a voice or such a lyric persona, the apparently simple relation of 
Marvell and Jonson becomes multiply, almost algorithmically, ironized, its 
surfaces always (it might seem) a matter of multiple and recursive depths. 
What presumptions of influence, what suppositions of allusion, the 
poem seems to ask, might readers judge or dispute in such an art of hidden 
or partly revealed causation? How, in a poetry such as this, that already 
seems to have anticipated and deployed its own analytical and interpretative 
categories, can we confidently talk of Marvell and Jonson, and the relation 
of one to another, when such a relation might necessarily be multiple and 
multivocal? These are large concerns; and in a recent article, James Loxley 
has offered an important caution about the ‘epistemological questions raised 
by the use of poetic resemblance as evidence for certain types of claims’— 
claims, that is, about allusion and poetic affiliation that too confidently 


assert connections between different writers.’ Yet in considering the poem 
that is at the centre of Marvell’s engagement with Jonson, ‘Tom May’s 
Death’, that rich harmony of voices heard in ‘Mourning’ becomes even 
fuller and more resonant, and the poem’s gathered echoes are unavoidably 
deployed by Marvell precisely so as to create, and to question, poetic 
resemblance. To take the measure of Jonson’s place in the poem is to see 
the characteristically oblique and layered way in which Marvell engaged 
with, and positioned himself in relation to, Jonson through the figure of 
Tom May.!° It has become a critical commonplace that Jonson’s was ‘the 
voice of poetic authority’ in which Marvell heard articulated most forcefully 
the responsibilities of poetry and the poet’s career.'! I want to argue here 
that the relationship that Marvell imagined for himself with Jonson is most 
usefully seen as a triangulated relationship, in which Marvell’s acts of self- 
determination are understood as a deliberate departure from, and 
commentary on, May’s relationship with Jonson. Marvell and Jonson, then, 
is a matter as much of May and Jonson, and of Marvell and May. In such a 


way, the repatternings and reimaginings of Jonson in poems such as 
‘Mourning’ can be extended so that even such an apparently solid picture of 
Jonson, and of Jonsonian influence, as is offered in ‘Tom May’s Death’ may 
productively be questioned. 

‘Tom May’s Death’ is, from a reader’s first encounter with it, a poem of 
odd juxtapositions: for such a timely poem, so much engaged in its 
moment, no contemporary manuscript witnesses to the poem survive today, 
and are perhaps unlikely to have circulated far if at all during Marvell’s 
lifetime; and in most copies of the posthumous Miscellaneous Poems of 
1681 besides Bodleian Library MS Eng. poet 4.49, from which it was 
removed, it sits oddly between ‘The Picture of Little T.C. in a Prospect of 


Flowers’ and ‘The Match’.!? For its readers, then, Marvell’s poem, with its 
picture of T.M. in a far different prospect, obliquely reflects its triangulated 
companions, either through presence or absence, bringing these poems into 
its range of meanings, as surely as, in the making of the poem, Marvell 
brings May’s and Jonson’s poems into conversation with his own. In a way, 
that conversation was started publicly by Jonson in the commendatory 
poem he wrote ‘To My Chosen Friend, The Learned Translator of Lucan, 
Thomas May, Esquire’, which was printed in praise of May’s first complete 
rendering of the ten books of Lucans Pharsalia (1627, following 
publication of three books in 1626). Jonson’s poem establishes a pattern and 
vocabulary of literary relationships to which Marvell paid close attention, 
and in its technique of self-quotation it provides one of the crucial prompts 
for the Jonsonian voice that Marvell creates in ‘Tom May’s Death’. Reading 
May’s translation, Jonson wrote, first caused him to doubt, and then 
confirmed him as what the poem’s salutation calls ‘Your true friend in 
judgement and choice / Ben Jonson’: 


It makes me, ravished with just wonder, cry 
‘What muse, or rather god of harmony, 

Taught Lucan these true moods?’ Replies my sense 
‘What gods but those of arts, and eloquence, 
Phoebus and Hermes? they whose tongue or pen 
Are still th’interpreters ’twixt gods and men!’ 
But who hath them interpreted, and brought 
Lucan’s whole frame unto us, and so wrought 
As not the smallest joint or gentlest word 

In the great mass, or machine, there is stirred? 
The self-same genius, so the work will say! 


The sun translated, or the son of May.!? 


Much of Jonson’s vocabulary, as we will see, is precisely selected and 
deployed by Marvell in ‘Tom May’s Death’, but before turning directly to 
that later poem it matters to see how and why this 24-line poem from the 
late 1620s, never otherwise collected by Jonson, should have been so 
influential on Marvell. This Jonson, to whom Marvell paid such close 
attention, is a poet whose writing engages—and is engaged by—a younger 
generation of writers, writers who in turn are judged by, and are measured 
against, the cumulative example of his gathered career. 

‘To My chosen Friend, The Learned Translator of Lucan, Thomas May, 
Esquire’ matters to Marvell because of the way it embodies Jonson’s 
doubleness both as a self-questioning dramatized poetic voice in the literary 
cultures of the 1620s and as a continued influence through at least until the 
1650s. For Jonson was to May something other than what he was to 
Marvell. To May, Jonson mattered both as an elevated patron and as a close- 
in participant in a shared writing culture, who was understood at the same 
time as a standard for comparison and as a direct competitor. Many of these 
aspects resonate in the copy of the 1627 Pharsalia that May may have 
presented to Jonson: bound in velvet, and with a modest gift inscription 
—‘Ben: Jonson / From Th. May / 1627’—the book seems to embody both 


the gratitude of a client and the awkwardness of competition.'* Although 
Jonson was older than May, their writing careers in the 1620s and 1630s 
overlapped and interconnected to an extraordinary extent, often with the 
younger writer seeming to shadow or be ghosted by the other. May’s part as 
the translator of Latin verses in two collaborative translations of Barclay’s 
Argenis—with Kingsmill Long in 1625 and Robert Le Grys in 1628—was 
shaded by Jonson’s irate recollection of the ‘three books not afraid / To 
speak the fate of the Sicilian maid / To our own ladies’—his own partial 
translation, lost in the fire that he laments in ‘An Execration upon Vulcan’, 
first written late in 1623 and revised as it circulated heavily in manuscript 
over the following years. !> In the next decade, too, Jonson and May keep 
competitive company as elegists of Venetia Digby, whose husband, Sir 
Kenelm Digby, orchestrated a rich commemoration of her death in poetry 
and visual arts: in Digby’s personal memorial miscellany, now BL Add. MS 
30259, Jonson’s are the first poems transcribed (fols 1'-10"); May’s poem 


follows immediately afterwards (fols 11—13). Jonson’s Eupheme was 


clearly known to and imitated by Marvell, as we have seen; and he may 
well have known too, or at least known of, the much less widely circulated, 


and poetically much more limited, tribute that May paid, ‘An Elegy on y* 
thrice noble and most virtuous Lady the Lady Dygbye’. May’s poem, 
apparently not printed and surviving in only four manuscripts, by contrast 
with Jonson’s seems artless and self-promoting. May’s poem describes 
itself as fearing ‘to be / A conclamation not an elegye’, deliberately using in 
conclamation a word first recorded from May’s own translation of 
Pharsalia.'® At its close it figures Venetia in relation to May’s own play, 
Cleopatra, offering as consolation to the grieving husband that ‘the 
Ægiptian Queene had not so braue a tombe’.!’ Cleopatra, first performed in 
1626, would be printed in 1639 with a dedication to Digby. ‘Tom May’s 
Death’ confirms our sense that Marvell sees May as a successor but not as a 
success: a poet working on the margins of Jonson’s achievement, or in its 
aftermath—and very much not the kind of poet that he wished himself to 
be. 

Marvell was not, of course, alone in seeing Jonson as a judge, a mode 
with which we are familiar today in large part through Sir John Suckling’s 
poem ‘The Wits’, soon better known as ‘A Session of the Poets’. Suckling’s 
poem, performed before the King very shortly after Jonson’s death, emerges 
precisely at the same time in late August 1637 as the appointment of ‘Mr. 
May for Historian of London’, filling the office of City Chronologer left 
vacant by Jonson, was recommended by the King to the Aldermen of 
London.!* ‘The Wits’ imagines a divine tribunal in which Apollo presides 
over a competition between contemporary writers, each of whom, ‘strongly 
confident of his own way, / Thought to carry the Laurel away that day’ (7— 
8). In Suckling’s poem, ‘Zucans translator’ —the poems’ revealing epithet 
for May—keeps company with a gaggle of resolutely minor writers, one of 
whom—‘he / That makes God speak so bigge in’s Poetry’ (13—14)—~was so 
minor as to resist identification then as now. The two jostling stanzas in 
which Suckling sketches in this crowd stand in firm contrast to the space 
allowed to Jonson: 


The first that broke silence was good old Ben, 

Prepar’d before with Canary wine, 

And he told them plainly he deserv’d the Bayes, 

For his were call’d Works, where others were but Plaies; 
And 


Bid them remember how he had purg’d the Stage 
Or errors, that had lasted many an Age, 
And he hop’d they did think the silent Woman, 


The Fox, and the Alchymist out done by no man. 1° 


This laureate Jonson, secure in his measure of his own desert, turns against 
his detractors an epigrammatic wit that is fashioned from his own gathered 
Works: the purge administered by the final act of Poetaster, and the 
achievement of his major Jacobean comedies are all claimed and asserted 
by this stanza-filling poet. 

Between these poetic exchanges and Marvell’s later appropriation of 
them stands an anonymous printed pamphlet-poem, The Great Assises 
Holden in Parnassus by Apollo and his Assessours (1645). Jonson is figured 
as ‘the sturdy Keeper ... / Of the unhospitall Trophonian Den’, a surly 
prison warder: 


For sterne aspect, with Mars hee might compare, 
But by his belly, and his double chinne, 
Hee look’d like the old Hoste of a New Inne.?° 


In this imagination, shaped by memories of ‘My Picture Left in Scotland’ 
and that same identification of Jonson with The New Inn’s Host made by 
Suckling, ‘sowre Ben’ is a looming functionary to the court of pan- 
European early modern humanists commissioned by Apollo under Francis 
Bacon, the ‘Chancellor of Parnassus’, to put on trial before a jury of 
‘twelve sufficient poets’ a representative sample of the mid-century 


newsbook culture from Mercurius Britanicus to The Scottish Dove?! The 
personified Britanicus objects to the presence of Tom May on the jury, not 
on literary grounds, ‘For ... a Poet hee must him confesse’, or even those of 
‘private spite’, but ‘That hee was guilty of ingratitude’, a charge which, 
with some difficulty, the poem allows May to evade. The sentences 
delivered by this assembly to those newsbooks less fortunate than May are 
in their way as imaginatively varied as the texts on trial are said to be 
monotonously similar, one to another, in their repetition of satirically 
inflected news. One sentence, in particular, returns us to Jonson and to 
‘Tom May’s Death’: 


But he who did the Occurrances compile, 
Was nor confin’d, nor forc’d to change his soyle, 


But by Apollo’s mercy sentenc’d was, 


To serve with paper all the Cloaca 5, 
2 


That did unto Parnassus appertaine.” 
Translation in the literal sense of ‘carrying across’ from one soil to another 
that Jonson had written of in his 1627 poem to May (‘The sun translated, or 
the son of May’) is here punningly transformed into a very different soil: 
that of the sewer. 

The poem that ends Jonson’s Epigrams, ‘On the Famous Voyage’, and 
from which I argue Marvell learned so much, is in many ways unexpected. 
The 133 poems that made up this collection in Jonson’s 1616 Works seem, 
but for this example, to demonstrate Jonson’s memory of how his teacher 
and friend, William Camden, had defined the form in his Remaines ... 
Concerning Britain: ‘short and sweet poems, framed to praise and dispraise, 
or some other sharp conceit, which are called epigrams’.*’ But this last 
poem, the mock-heroic narration of a voyage along one of London’s major 
sewers, the Fleet Ditch, in its length and its far from sweetness, sorts so 
very oddly with the preceding 132 poems that it seems partly to be about 
just such a refusal to sort and to assimilate. Dismissing the precedents for 
such a voyage, as the ‘bolder fables’ of Greek or the ‘tales’ of Latin 
traditions, Jonson’s poem makes of contemporary London both an 
extension of, and an exception to, the underworlds explored by classical 
heroes: 


All that they boast of Styx, of Acheron, 
Cocytus, Phlegeton, our have proved in one; 
The filth, stench, noise; save only what was there 
Subtly distinguished was confuséd here. 


Jonson’s voyagers, ‘a Shelton and a Heydon’ (whose cloacal identities are 
still debated by scholars), travel through the poem in a flow of wrenched 
rhymes and flatulent misidentifications, in which the pretensions of 
classical nomenclature are ruthlessly undercut by a London demotic, and 
the only ghosts to be seen are those ‘of farts but late departed’. At the close 
of their journey, Shelton and Heydon meet not praise but what may startle 
still: a litter of dead cats, among whom sits a talking cat, in which are 
‘transmigrated’ the figures of two early modern celebrities, Banks and his 
famous horse, and which with its ‘great grey eyes’ proceeds balefully to 
admonish them. 


At last it viewed 
Our brave heroés with a milder glare, 
And, in a piteous tune, began: ‘How dare 
Your dainty nostrils (in so hot a season, 
When every clerk eats artichokes and peason, 
Laxative lettuce, and such windy meat) 
’Tempt such a passage? When each privy’s seat 
Is filled with buttock, and the walls do sweat 
Urine and plasters? When the noise doth beat 
Upon your ears of discords so unsweet, 
And outcries of the damnéd in the Fleet? 
Cannot the plague-bill keep you back? Nor bells 
Of loud Sepulchre’s with their hourly knells, 


But you will visit grisly Pluto’s hall?’74 


This is a profoundly odd moment even for this poem, but in the questioning 
voice of this learned cat Jonson created something from which Marvell 
learned, and which is at the centre of ‘Tom May’s Death’. For as a 
refractory London is layered over an underworld in Jonson’s poem, so does 
the charged timeliness of its repeated ‘When ... ’-clauses snap these 
moments and these spaces together. In Marvell’s poem, too, the geographies 
that so puzzle May—caught between The Pope’s Head, The Mitre, and a 
gradual realization of where in fact he really finds himself—are brought 
together. 

When Marvell’s Jonson addresses May, then, he does so in a voice that 
is both Marvell’s and Jonson’s, and the charges laid are the more serious for 
their voicing: they measure the things for which poets should be praised, 
against the dispraise due to May. 


But thee nor ignorance nor seeming good 
Misled, but malice fixed and understood. 
Because some one than thee more worthy wears 
The sacred laurel, hence are all these tears? 
Must therefore all the world be set on flame, 
Because a gazette writer missed his aim? 

And for a tankard-bearing muse must we 

As for the basket, Guelphs and Ghib’Ilines be? 
When the sword glitters o’er the judge’s head, 
And fear has coward churchmen silenced, 
Then is the poet’s time, ’tis then he draws, 
And single fights forsaken Virtue’s cause. 

He, when the wheel of empire whirleth back, 


And though the world’s disjointed axle crack, 
Sings still of ancient rights and better times, 
Seeks wretched good, arraigns successful crimes. 
(55-70) 


This full extent to which this arraignment operates in a Jonsonian mode has 
not fully been recognized by the poem’s editors. Jonson’s boast to William 
Drummond of having, ‘in the face of both camps, killed an enemy and 
taken opima spolia from him’ during military service in the Low Countries 
may well not have been known to Marvell (the anecdote remained in 
manuscript until 1711). But Jonson’s duel with the player, Gabriel 
Spencer, may well have been part of his biography as Marvell knew it, and 
sits squarely behind the image of the armed poet who ‘single fights 
forsaken Virtue’s cause’. It is much more certain that the poem remembers 
the subtitle of Jonson’s Poetaster; or, The Arraignment and the ventriloquist 
mode of literary imitation practised in its last act; and Marvell’s poem 
seems shaded, too, by memories of the suspended sword at the close of the 
Every Man In his Humour, when Justice Clement ‘flourishes’ over the 
hapless Brainworm ‘with his long-sword’.?° These, just as much as the 
many other Jonsonian moments or phrases, are part of Marvell’s Jonsonian 
translation, in which, just as for May, ‘He found he was translated, and by 
whom’. Shakespeare’s Bottom in A Midsummer Nights Dream—‘Bless 
thee, Bottom, bless thee. Thou art translated’ (3.1.113)—figures here no less 
than the crucial title and last line of Jonson’s poem on May’s Pharsalia. 
That density of Jonsonian inspiration and Jonsonian imitation in Marvell’s 
poem is not seen anywhere else in the century’s writing: ‘the poet’s time’ 
was in 1650 a Jonsonian time. 

In this poem, Marvell finds in Jonson a local habitation and a name. 
Looking back to the sewers, not of Parnassus but of London, gave Marvell 
what he needed for ‘Tom May’s Death’, and the innovation that gives his 
poem such power and persistence by comparison either with Suckling or the 
anonymous poet of The Great Assises: he heard there a live voice in which 
the dead Jonson could pass judgement on the present. But if May 
represented in Marvell’s poem a figure of the poet who could not match 
Jonson, it seems much less clear that Marvell himself represented without 
complication a new kind of Jonsonian poet and Jonsonian poetry. If Jonson 
may not seem today so wholly the model of ‘possessive authorship’, as 
Joseph Loewenstein figured him so influentially, he still seems 


recognizably to have proposed a relationship to his texts, in manuscript and 
in print, far more visible, and controlling, than Marvell ever did, in any 
medium or any genre.*’ As we have seen, for all that ‘Tom May’s Death’ 
creates and inhabits ‘the poet’s time’, its material records are oddly 
dehistoricized: there is little evidence of how, or by whom, the poem was 
first received and circulated, and slim enough evidence of early responses. 
Lovelace’s poem ‘On Sanazar’s being honoured with six hundred Duckets 
by the Clarissimi of Venice’, first published in his Posthume Poems (1659), 
has been proposed by Smith as echoing ‘Tom May’s Death’, but it may be 
just as likely that the poem is directly influenced by Jonson, the mindset of 
whose Volpone and the angry couplets of whose ‘Execration’—both 
influences on Marvell—can be heard strongly in the poem, and whose 
Poetaster supplies a verbatim couplet.7® In its insistent restating and 
reshaping of the poet’s responsibilities, “Tom May’s Death’ seems at the 
same time to resist its own inscription in history: it is an event-based poem 
that refuses to register itself as an event.” This is a Marvell both engaged 
and distanced, it might seem, from the world that prompts him to poetry, 
committed and self-concealing in the same moment of writing. That 
shiftingness in Marvell is of a piece with his habits of minds and identity, 
and of a piece with the literary-cultural trend identified by Ian Donaldson, 
in which, in the years following his death, the spectre of a Jonson who 
would haunt subsequent writers loomed large as a ‘presence’ in others’ 
texts, ‘invoked and revised, time and again, in the form of a ghost.’*° So it 
proved in the case of Marvell’s prose. 


THE 1660S AND THE 1670s 


The reopening of the public theatres following the Restoration reshaped 
again the Jonson that Marvell knew, and the uses that he made of him. The 
larger pattern of Jonsonian revivals has now been fully documented in the 
Performance Calendar of Ben Jonson Online, and it shows clearly that the 
outbreak of references to Jonson’s plays in Marvell’s controversial prose 
has a temporality and relevance that is directly tied to the presence of 
particular texts on the stage. By the close of the 1660s and in the first years 
of the 1670s four plays had come to dominate the Jonsonian repertory: 


Catiline, Epicene, The Alchemist, and Bartholomew Fair. The plays that 


Pepys and others saw in these years were plays understood both for their 


pre-Civil Wars pasts and their new place in the history of the present.*! 


Bartholomew Fair, he wrote after seeing it performed on 4 September 1668, 
‘is an excellent play; the more I see it, the more I love the wit of it; only, the 
business of abusing the puritans begins to grow stale, and of no use, they 
being the people that at last will be found the wisest.’°” The Alchemist, too, 
which he saw performed by the King’s company in the Theatre Royal on 17 
April 1669, was judged against its theatrical memory, and against the 
present: ‘The Alchemist was acted ... ; and is still a good play, it having not 
been acted for two or three years before; but I do miss Clun for the Doctor 
—but more, my eyes will not let me enjoy the pleasure I used to have in a 


play.’ Pepys’s vision of Jonson in these diary entries, and in his record of 
his and Shadwell’s admiration for Epicene (‘the best comedy, I think, that 
ever was wrote; and sitting by Shadwell the poet, he was big with 
admiration of it’) or his own preference for Catiline on the page rather than 
the stage (‘a play of much good sense and words to read, but that doth 
appear the worst upon the stage, I mean the least divertising, that ever I saw 
any’), testify to a renewal of attention to Jonson’s stagecraft and literary 


achievement.** They witness, too, a renewed sense of Jonson’s applicability 
to the present moment: though Pepys may have complained about the 
divertissements of the Catiline, his reservations were as nothing by 
comparison with those reported to him by Sir William Coventry on 14 
January 1669 ‘of the great factions at Court at this day, even to the sober 
engaging of great persons and differences, and making the King cheap and 
ridiculous’. 


It is about my Lady Harvy’s being offended at Doll Common’s acting of Sempronia to 
imitate her—for which she got my Lord Chamberlain, her kinsman, to imprison Doll; which 
my Lady Castlemayne made the King to release her, and to order her to act it again worse 
then ever the other day where the King himself was. And since, it was acted again, and my 
Lady Harvy provided people to hiss her and fling oranges at her. But it seems the heat is 


come to a great heighth, and real troubles at Court about iL” 


This is a compounded Jonsonian moment, in which Mrs. Corey’s success in 
productions of The Alchemist, from which her nickname derived, is overlaid 
on her performance in Catiline—and both theatrical occasions are 
controversially engaged by the factional struggles for influence and 


prominence in the Royal courts.*° The performative, scripted world of 
Court competition here interchanges places with the performed worlds of 
Jonson’s plays, first as comedy and secondly as tragedy, the scripts of many 
dramatic scripts caught up into the playhouse and its larger political 
contexts. 

Marvell’s post-Restoration responses to Jonson can be seen in one way 
to stem directly from such engagements. The influence of The Alchemist on 
Marvell’s ‘Horatian Ode’ has been traced by Lyndy Abraham and Michael 
Wilding, though the play is perhaps only the most literary example of a 
much wider rhetoric of transmutation and its early modern technologies that 
shapes the poem.’ The use of Jonson in Marvell’s creation of The 
Rehearsal Transpros’d extends even further into the frame of reference 
within which his readers and adversaries worked to understand the text. So, 
when in The Rehearsal Transpros’d Marvell describes ‘men that have a 
mind to be Bishops, and that will do any thing in the World to compass it’ 


as ‘the Politick would-be 5 of the Clergy’, he is reading present ambitions 


through a lens that Jonson focuses.*® 


The same turn-of-the-decade Jonson shapes even Parker’s rather 
desperate gesture of self-protection in A Defence and Continuation of the 
Ecclesiastical Politie (1671), when he reaches for the instances of ‘Ben 
Johnsons Alchymist, or his Bartholomew-Fair’: these plays, in this 
moment, resonate very precisely. Marvell’s habit of cross-casting real 
adversaries against the dramatis personae of Jonson’s plays was not unique 
to him, though in other hands, as Martin Dzelzainis has shown, such use as 
the Earl of Castlemaine makes of Volpone in his sparring pamphlet, A Full 
Answer and Confutation of a Scandalous Pamphlet, Called, A Seasonable 
Discourse (1673), is at best ‘limited’ in quality and effect.*” Staged by 
Marvell, however, the impact of the strategy is much stronger; and it seems 
to have retained a Jonsonian inflection even in his later work. In Mr. 
Smirke; or, the Divine in the Mode (1676), Marvell turned not to Jonson but 
to one of his dramatic imitators, Sir George Etherege, whose comedy The 
Man of Mode; or, Sir Fopling Flutter had been produced at the Duke’s 
Theatre, Dorset Gardens, in the March of that year. Picking the least of the 
minor characters from Etherege’s play, Marvell casts his opponent a long 
way from the starring role, not the titular knight but a negligible clergyman; 


and for one early commentator, Sir Christopher Hatton, the offence so given 
was punishable: 


I hope Andrew Marvel will likewise be made an example for his insolence in calling Dr 


Turner, Chaplain to His Royal Highness, Chaplaine to Sr Fobling Busy, as he terms him in 


his scurrilous satyrical answer to his Animadversions on Naked Truth.*° 


If Hatton here ‘misnames’ in his account of Marvell’s name-calling, as the 
Yale editors’ gloss has it, so is that misnaming revealing for its memories of 
the success Marvell had earlier had in threading the indignantly paranoid 
fantasies of Jonson’s Zeal of the Land Busy through the tone and discourse 
of The Rehearsal Transpros’d. The example demonstrates again, then, the 
extent to which Marvell’s use of Jonson in his later writings needs to be 
understood not only for what it reveals of his own literary and allusive 
practice, important though that is. Beyond these local engagements, we see 
more fully the larger Jonsonian texture of literary and political discourse, 
reactivated by the return of his plays to the public stage, and energized by a 
contested network of claims to a Jonsonian legitimacy and heritage. Perhaps 
most striking in Marvell is that he operates independently: the noisy back- 


and-forth campaign between Dryden and Shadwell about their relative 


inheritance from Jonson seems scarcely part of his mind at all.*! 


Nowhere is this more clear than in Marvell’s final return to Jonson in his 
poem of 1674, ‘On Mr. Milton’s Paradise Lost’, where praise and blame 
again shape the way in which Marvell reads and responds to Jonson. As 
David Norbrook has suggested, Marvell’s praise of Milton offers to provide, 
by echoing again Jonson’s praise of Tom May’s Pharsalia, ‘a kind of 
oblique reparation’ for the dispraise delivered so memorably in ‘Tom May’s 
Death’.*” This recursive family of literary models is well captured by 
Andrew Shifflett in his description of ‘A Jonsonian Marvell’s Lucanic 
Milton’ in what is still one of the best readings of Marvell’s poem.* For at 
its close, Marvell’s poem invokes a multiplicity of voices with which to 
praise Milton, just as he had, in ‘Mourning’, laminated his own lyric voice 
with echoes both of Jonson and Milton: 


Well mightst thou scorn thy readers to allure 

With tinkling rhyme, of thine own sense secure; 
While the town-Bayes writes all the while and spells, 
And like a pack-horse tires without his bells: 

Their fancies like our bushy points appear, 


The poets tag them, we for fashion wear. 
I too transported by the mode offend, 
And while I meant to praise thee must commend. 
Thy verse created like thy theme sublime, 
In number, weight, and measure, needs not rhyme. 
(45-54) 


The resonances of Marvell’s rhymes include a gathered choir of major 
Restoration poets and writers, calling up Dryden, Rochester, and even 
Aubrey into harmony with Milton.** But central to their effect is Marvell’s 
acknowledgement and recognition of his own transposition, as he had 
earlier pinpointed May’s translation: ‘I too transported by the mode offend’ 
wryly claims a place for the poet who, like May earlier, finds himself in 
changed times and changed locations. This sets up a double allusion to 
Jonson. For the lines that follow deliberately recall two of Jonson’s poems 
of praise and translation. From the start of Jonson’s poem ‘To Master 
Joshua Sylvester’, first printed before Sylvester’s 1605 translation of Du 
Bartas and collected by Jonson as Epigrams 132 (just before ‘On the 
Famous Voyage’, Epigrams 133) in 1616, Marvell rhymes an ending. From 
Jonson’s couplet, ‘If to admire were to commend, my praise / Might then 
both thee, thy work, and merit raise’, Marvell rotates his own, sublime 
commendation. And, turning back again to Jonson’s prefatory poem for 
May’s Lucan, he finds a counterbalance to Milton’s unrhyming blank verse 
that paces and places his poem’s final line: Jonson’s lines, ‘But when again 
I view the parts so peised, / And those in number so and measure raised’, 
provide the ‘number, weight, and measure’ of Marvell’s return upon 
himself.*° As Jonson had been in the charged 1650 of ‘Tom May’s Death’ 
the measure by which May could be dispraised, so he here provides Marvell 
with the means and the reason fully to praise Milton. 


AFTERWARDS 


Behind Andrew Marvell, wrote T. S. Eliot in 1921, was ‘the vast and 
penetrating influence of Ben Jonson’. Though the place of Jonson in 
shaping and understanding Marvell became in a way a commonplace of 
early-twentieth-century literary history, this chapter has argued that we need 


to attend more closely than before to the close texture of Marvell’s 
engagement with Jonson, and the sometimes unexpected tones of the 
Jonsonian voice and personality with which he engaged. The parameters of 
the debate in which Marvell and Jonson have long been discussed were 
fixed by Eliot in his leading article for The Times Literary Supplement, 


written in celebration of the tercentenary of Marvell’s birth.t’ As we move 
towards the celebrations for the quartercentenary, now may be the time to 
recognize how time-bound in its own way was Eliot’s powerful essay. After 
first publication on 31 March 1921, Eliot’s essay was reprinted in a volume 
of Tercentenary Tributes, edited for Oxford University Press by Augustine 
Birrell and William H. Bagguley, the latter of whom had written to The 
Times Literary Supplement at the start of the year in his role as Chief 
Librarian for the City of Hull Public Libraries to invite contributions to the 
city’s planned celebrations.“ Eliot himself gathered the essay in his 
Homage to John Dryden (1927), and in the three editions of his Selected 
Essays, first published in 1932, and twice enlarged before its final, much- 
reprinted form in 1951.*° In this essay, Eliot attributes Marvell’s seriousness 
to Jonson, seriousness here serving both as a quality identified in Marvell’s 
writing, and of his importance to others’. Eliot was serious himself about 
the implications of Jonson’s influence on Marvell, as about Marvell’s 
influence on his own writing, so that the writers together are inscribed into 
a tradition continuing to the present. 

Eliot makes his case for Jonson’s influence by comparison with William 
Morris, today perhaps a surprising participant in such a discussion but 
offered by Eliot at the start of the 1920s as a figure of a poet from a 
different period ‘of the same size as Marvell’, and against whom his shape 
and reputation could usefully be calibrated. ‘Marvell’, Eliot wrote, in the 
now-famous judgement with which I began, ‘is no greater personality than 
William Morris, but he had something more solid behind him: he had the 
vast and penetrating influence of Ben Jonson.’*° This version of Jonson at 
Marvell’s back, looking over and flowing through him, has been itself so 
influential partly at least as a matter of sounding uncannily already like 
Marvell in its two qualifying adjectives, vast and penetrating. Being 
himself so influenced by Marvell, Eliot implies, who better to judge of 
Marvell’s influences? For Eliot’s phrase, ‘vast and penetrating’, draws its 
power from key elements of Marvell’s lexicon. It recalls and reverses, 


substituting ‘before’ for ‘behind’, a couplet from ‘To His Coy Mistress’, a 
poem soon to be drafted by Eliot into The Waste Land (1922): ‘And yonder 
all before us lie / Deserts of vast eternity’ (23—4).°! His phrase remembers, 
too, the two occurrences of the word in a poem that, as we have seen, 
mattered so much to Marvell’s relationship to Jonson, ‘On Mr. Milton’s 
Paradise Lost’, where the poet’s ‘vast design’ (2), early in the poem, is 
concessively balanced, late in the poem, by a ‘vast expense of mind’ (42) 
(‘Just heaven thee like Tiresias to requite’, Marvell’s poem continued into 
Eliot’s mind, ‘Rewards with prophecy thy loss of sight’; 43). Jonson’s 
‘penetrating influence’ remembers the top-of-the-stairs crowdedness of 
‘Flecknoe, An English Priest at Rome’, where ‘can no body pass / Except 
by penetration hither’ (98-9), but is shaped more powerfully by lines from 
‘An Horatian Ode’, than which, in Eliot’s phrase, ‘Jonson never wrote 
anything purer’: 


Nature that hateth emptiness, 
Allows of penetration less: 
And therefore must make room 
Where great spirits come. 
(41-4) 


It is here, in this competition for poetic space and place, that the genealogy 
to which Eliot points elsewhere in his article becomes charged: the ‘high 
style developed from Marlowe through Jonson’, into which Marvell is 
inserted, is also a tradition (in Eliot’s developing sense in these years), 
continually reshaped and remembered by the arrival of the new poetic 
voice. 

Jonson is central to this; for when Eliot does quote Jonson in his TLS 
leader it is to amplify the ways in which the voices of a Classical tradition 
are remade in and through Jonson’s voice. Eliot quotes six of the final eight 
lines of the first ‘Song, To Celia’ (The Forest, 5, earlier sung in Volpone), 
not by reference to its Jonsonian contexts but as a poem of ‘Catullus ... in 
the variation by Ben Jonson’. In fact, this is the only direct quotation from 
Jonson in the essay, that isolation coming as an aspect of the power of 
assertion beyond the needs of evidence which gives Eliot’s critical prose 
such expository clarity. But it comes, too, as an indication of just how 
important Jonson was, not only in creating Marvell, but in allowing Marvell 
to create the conditions in and through which other writers would creatively 


respond to Jonson’s influence and legacy. Himself shaped by Marvell, Eliot 
saw and heard clearly that Jonson’s is in this way one of the most important 
of the echoed and yet elusive voices that constitute Marvell’s voice and art, 
which so often consist in making new and otherwise what had been found 
and expected in earlier texts. Marvell is very rarely alone with Jonson in his 
writing, but without Jonson he might not have written at all in the way that 
he did. 
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CHAPTER 33 


ANDREW MARVELL AND CAVALIER 
POETICS 


JAMES LOXLEY 


PINNING DOWN THE CAVALIERS 


Wuat do we mean by cavalier poetry? And if we can arrive at an answer to 
this question, what is Marvell’s relation to it? There are at least two ways of 
attempting to address the initial, primary question. The first would posit a 
group of poets who can be reliably gathered together under such a heading 
according to a certain kind of biographical homogeneity. So, for example, 
Thomas Clayton’s authoritative anthology of ‘Cavalier Poets’ confined 
itself to what might seem to be a tightly organized quartet whose names and 
work might be thought to merge into each other. As P. W. Thomas noted in 
his review: 


[Clayton’s] poets are, of course, those roguish brisk bachelors, Herrick, Carew, Suckling, and 
Lovelace; names, as he demonstrates by a sleight-of-hand transposition, to conjure with-and 
his ‘Sucklace’ and ‘Loveling’ will be hard to get off the tongue. All, save Herrick, were by 
profession courtiers: they held office at and adorned the Court with their poems and plays, 
their wit, their looks and libertine gallantries; they fought for the King on English soil; and, 
as though to clinch the image of an unwavering chivalry, they fell in the prime of life, not, it 
is true, in battle but all arguably paying a price for their devotion to the Crown. Herrick lived 
to outlive his poetical gifts, but he too enjoyed his share of courtly patronage and suffered 
some deprivation. And Hesperides harbours much (‘His Cavalier’, for example, passing 
unruffled through ‘a world of pikes’, or those stunning recreations of Van Dyck’s luscious, 
silken visions) that was indigenous to the King’s Arcadia. The Court, after all, was a state of 
mind as well as a place.! 


‘Save Herrick’—even here there is a hint of the difficulties in this approach. 
The attempt to define cavalier poetry through biographical or 
characterological similarities breaks down when confronted with Herrick’s 
trajectory, which is markedly different from those of his apparent peers. Yet 
even they have as many differences as similarities—while Lovelace 
suffered directly from his involvement in the forcible prosecution of the 
king’s cause during the civil wars of the 1640s, neither Carew nor Suckling 
did—both were dead before Charles even raised his standard at Nottingham 
in August 1642. Carew, in fact, died even before the calling of the Short 
Parliament, further differentiating him. There are generational differences 
here, too: both Carew and Herrick were children of the early 1590s, while 
Suckling was born in 1609 and Lovelace in 1617. So while Lovelace’s 
earliest datable poems were written in the late 1630s, Herrick and Carew 
had probably been writing their earliest surviving verse up to thirty years 
previously.” Indeed, as recent critics and editors have shown, while Carew’s 
and Herrick’s poetry only reached an apparently definitive print form in 
1640 and 1648, respectively, much of it had been circulating in manuscript 
since the 1610s and 1620s.° It would seem strange to think of it as emerging 
from a distinctively cavalier moment—the social and cultural circumstances 
of the 1620s and 1640s were radically different, after all. 

Given the lack of homogeneity perceptible even from a cursory look at 
the lives of these four, it is no wonder that Thomas identifies a milieu—the 
court—as the locus for a cavalier practice of poetry. While this has the 
advantage of providing an actual site wherein the diverse lives of these 
poets can be shown to coincide, it brings with it other problems. Which 
court? The Jacobean institution in which both Carew and Herrick had their 
beginnings? The very different Caroline court which fostered Suckling and 
the young Lovelace? Or, most unlikely, the court of the 1640s? And if court 
writing is in some ways coextensive with cavalier writing, then our roster of 
cavalier poets will need to be extended—for the court was also the milieu, 
inter alia and in differing degrees and at differing moments, of William 
Davenant, Edmund Waller, Sidney Godolphin, William Habington, Richard 
Fanshawe, Richard Corbet, Walter Montagu, Aurelian Townshend, John 
Denham, William Cartwright, and Thomas May. Indeed, the more 
expansive anthologies of Robin Skelton and Hugh Maclean, published 
earlier than Clayton’s, acknowledged something of this diversity, while 
Jerome de Groot’s inclusive essay on ‘Cavalier poets’ for the Oxford 


Dictionary of National Biography lists forty writers.* Here again, though, a 
problem arises—while it would seem that Suckling’s, Herrick’s, and 
Lovelace’s associations with the court are continuous with a professed 
allegiance to the royalist cause in the 1640s, court writers such as May 
headed in an entirely different direction, just as leading courtiers among the 
nobility became staunch opponents of the king once he had taken the fateful 
decision to call a parliament.” An orientation towards the court might be an 
element in a practice of cavalier poetry, but this would mean something 
very different in the 1640s from what it had meant in earlier decades. By 
the same token, the partisan divisions which sprang properly into being 
only in the 1640s can’t be held to mark a poetry written before their advent. 
Thomas May, again, is an obvious example of a writer at home amongst the 
courtiers of the 1630s who would later come to be associated with the 
different pole of cultural attraction forged through the self-creating efforts 
of the Long Parliament. 

This is a problem which can be identified in another way. The word 
‘cavalier’ only acquires its partisan association with armed royalism in the 
1640s—until that point, it has a different set of connotations which make it 
a very different name. In fact, it barely had any currency at all prior to its 
co-option as a derogatory label by the royalists’ enemies and its reclamation 
by those thus labelled, and once deployed it very quickly became a 
commonly used term. So there is a difficulty in using the word identically 
across that stark transition from peace to war. That is not to say that the 
divisions given military form in the 1640s were not in some way present, or 
at least emergent, in the cultural and political differences of Caroline 
England. But it is to acknowledge the performative power of such usage, 
which undermines any attempt to think of it as merely and consistently 
descriptive. 

What else, then, might cavalier poetry be? An alternative approach can 
be seen in the work of Earl Miner, who followed his account of the 
‘Metaphysical mode’ in early-seventeenth-century writing with an equally 


influential exploration of what he called the ‘cavalier mode’.° This began 
with Jonson (not in itself too contentious a proposition, given the extent to 
which Jonson and his followers were inclined to cast themselves in the 
roles, respectively, of father and sons) and could be pursued as far as 
Charles Cotton, or the rise of a ‘public mode’ in Milton and Dryden. It was 


to be distinguished from the ‘private mode’ of metaphysical poetry. In 
Miner’s schema it was a ‘social mode’, a morally serious poetry concerned 
to explore (though these are certainly not his terms) the experience of 
intersubjectivity—love, friendship, fellowship, the good life—in the context 
of fundamental challenge to an existing social order presumed to be 
sympathetic to the moral value of such experience. Miner’s cavaliers are 
essentially, anachronistically, conservative—and his sympathetic vision of 
the cavalier mode reads, at times, more as a response to the social and 
political upheavals of the third quarter of the twentieth century. 

In seeking to define cavalier poetry as an assemblage of thematic and 
stylistic tendencies Miner was at least focusing attention on what seems 
distinctive about a particular practice of verse, rather than on the 
biographical profiles of a group of writers. But despite its orientation to the 
‘social’ and its awareness of the significance of socio-political upheaval for 
the practice under consideration, this account of the cavalier paid little 
attention to the social matrices in which poetry was written and circulated 
in the early and mid-seventeenth century. Subsequent work has done much 
to fill out this picture, and to sustain and transform our understanding of 
what might constitute cavalier verse. Our developing knowledge of the 
scribal publication and manuscript circulation of poetry has given us new 
insights into the ways in which the poetry of those labelled cavalier was 
copied and read, and of the institutional and local contexts—such as 
universities and inns of court—which enabled its production and 


circulation.’ As noted above, this has been essential to a more nuanced 
comprehension of the writerly lives of Herrick and Carew, in particular. At 
the same time, new scholarship on the print culture of the period has 
illuminated the contexts and processes of print publication, and the 
particular value of the book itself to the establishment and consolidation of 
a cavalier canon.® Indeed, the efforts of the stationer Humphrey Moseley 
were clearly key to the preservation and recirculation in print of lyric and 
dramatic poetry that might not otherwise have been afforded such 
treatment.” The fact that Moseley issued many of his editions in a 
standardized, affordable format and style may in fact have contributed to an 
initial sense that such writers belonged together as something of a group. A 
verse prefaced to Moseley’s 1651 octavo edition of William Cartwright’s 
plays and poems praised Moseley for ‘setting forth Wits who best knew 
how to write’, and listed—as if in advertisement—his editions of Suckling, 


Carew (essentially a reprint of Thomas Walkley’s 1640 collection), Waller, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Denham, William Cavendish, Davenant, Robert 
Stapylton, Richard Fanshawe, Thomas Stanley, Edward Sherburne, Robert 


Heath, Richard Crashaw, James Shirley, and Francis Quarles.!° The poem 
then goes on to request further volumes in Moseley’s series: 


And since thy hand is in, gather up all 
Those precious Lines which brave Wits have let fall; 
Gather up all that from MAYNE’s fansy fell, 
Whose able Muse hat done so oft so well: 
Give us all CLEVELAND, all his gallant lines, 
Whose Phansie still in strong Expressions shines: 
Give us all BERKENHEAD, whose soul can more 
In half an hour than others in fourscore: 
Give us what COWLEY’S later years brought forth, 


His Mistresse shews he was a Wit by birth ... |! 


For this writer, Moseley’s publications pull together a range of poets whose 
‘precious Lines’ are worth ‘gather[ing] up’ due to their embodiment of wit 
—but wit here has a distinctly partisan tone, since all the authors mentioned 
were notable for their public support of the embattled king. But they didn’t 
necessarily lack publishers, as the numerous editions of Cleveland’s writing 


from the later 1640s demonstrate. ! Clearly, for this author their publication 
by Moseley will be something more: it promises their inclusion in a 
pantheon, a group of poets bound together into exactly the kind of 
collective identity that the category of cavalier poet has long been held to 
denote. 

Yet the nature of that collective identity is also here somewhat 
questionable. Jasper Mayne, like Suckling or Cartwright, was a moderately 
successful Caroline dramatist, but his inclusion no doubt owes as much to 
his presence in the polemical prosecution of the king’s cause as it does to 
his instantiation of the kind of cavalier virtues identified by Miner.!* The 
same is true of Berkenhead and Cleveland, while Cowley’s later works 
included polemical satire and royalist epic as well as the fluent lyrics that 
had first made his reputation.'* Just as our deepening appreciation of the 
importance of the histories of production, circulation, and reception of 
poetry in this period has given us a stronger sense of the socio-cultural 
context of this ‘social mode’, so our strengthening awareness of the broader 


politics of literature in the 1640s—the period, as I’ve noted, when the term 
‘cavalier’ gains traction—has complicated our understanding of the politics 
of cavalier poetry. The seemingly congenial Anglican royalism celebrated 
by Miner and critics such as Raymond Anselment, a temperate mix of 
epicurean and stoic tendencies, has had to make room for a sense of the 
political character of mid-century poetry which would make it less 
attractive to the later twentieth-century denizens of the average senior 
common room.!° 

For the most part, this has developed from an exploration of the cultural 
phenomenon of mid-century royalism. In recent decades substantial work 
has been undertaken not just on the high politics of royalism, but also on the 
range of ways in which it was manifested. We have come to appreciate the 
significance of variations of attitude and approach within the king’s cause, 
which arose in large part because the Long Parliament alienated some of its 
own early supporters with its hardline approach to ecclesiastical reform and 
its steady assumption of executive functions. So the ‘absolutists’ and 
Laudians who might have formed Charles’s core or instinctive support in 
1640 were eventually joined by ‘constitutional’ royalists, advocates of 
mixed monarchy, and some of Laud’s staunchest Episcopalian opponents. !° 
As the conflict wore on, and alliances fractured, further differences—and 
unexpected alignments—emerged. In the later 1640s, for example, 
Independents developed a dislike of Presbyterians and Covenanting Scots 
equivalent in force to that long held by Episcopalian royalists. Such 
congruities make some sense, at least, of the otherwise confusing changes 
in loyalties displayed by a writer such as Marchamont Nedham.!’ 

But our sense of the pertinence of royalism to an understanding of 
cavalier poetry has not simply focused on its different, if intertwined, 
ideological strains. Equally important has been an alertness to the social 
milieux within which it was nurtured and supported, and the extent to which 
these made possible something like a ‘War of the Pen’, to use the phrase 
adopted retrospectively by Abraham Cowley.!8 Charles’s establishment of 
his court at Oxford in the autumn of 1642 created the conditions for the 
polemical co-option of a collective practice of poetry that had flourished in 
the pre-war university under the encouraging eye of Brian Duppa, Dean of 
Christ Church, two times vice-chancellor, and tutor to Princes Charles and 


James.'? Duppa had been a friend of Ben Jonson, with whom he shared a 


patronage relationship to the Sackville earls of Dorset; he had compiled the 


volume Jonsonus Virbius in 1638 to memorialize the deceased paragon.7” 


Like Jonson he had attended Westminster School, an institution which also 
encouraged and collectively celebrated the writing of poetry in both 
classical and vernacular languages. This royalist Oxford attracted scholar- 
poets ejected from Cambridge once it had come firmly under 
parliamentarian control, such as Cowley and John Cleveland. 

Crucially, these social and institutional structures for the production of 
verse were mobilized alongside the equivalent repurposing of the means for 
its technological reproduction and circulation. The established Oxford press 
of Leonard Lichfield became the primary route through which royalist 
writing in both verse and prose could be purveyed to the wider public that 
the political upheavals of the previous years had brought into being.”! 
Scholars and poets turned journalist, satirist, and balladeer—John 
Berkenhead, for instance, fellow of All Souls and one time protégé of 
William Laud, became the editor and author of the royalist newsbook 
Mercurius Aulicus, which was printed by Lichfield’s presses. But the 
demise of royalist Oxford did not bring an end to such activities. Moseley’s 
respectable prosecution of the cause was accompanied by the work of 
presses operating below the radar, continuing the project of keeping a 
royalist voice audible in the political ferment.?? The products of such 
presses included newsbooks, the Eikon Basilike, and far more editions of 
Cleveland’s poetry and prose than later critical opinion would be able to 
account for.?? As one contemporary later recalled, the king’s cause was by 
now ‘devolved from Arms to Pens’: 


The wits of the ruin’d party had their secret Clubs, these hatched Mercuries, Satyres, and 
Pasquinado’s, that travelled up and down the streets with so much impunity that the poor 


weekly Hackneyes, durst hardly communicate the ordinary intelligence.” 


Such cultural and material conditions, in other words, were marked by the 
predominance of certain kinds of writing—and within those, the more 
polemical and dangerous forms of poetry. 

Moreover, the reference here to ‘secret Clubs’ focuses attention on the 
informal, even clandestine, social structures that sustained the king’s 
partisans once they had been ejected from the institutional sites— 
universities, church, inns of court—to which they had previously been 
central. Such forms were the perhaps compensatory complement to the 


kinds of exile and retirement forced upon them by the composition process, 
a variety of oaths, or the ‘five mile chains’—in Berkenhead’s words—with 
which the February 1650 ‘Act for Banishment’ attempted to confine 
‘Delinquents’ to their neighbourhoods.” The cavalier celebration of 
friendship and the hearth voiced most memorably in Lovelace’s ‘The 
Grasshopper’ is doubtless a reaction, of sorts, to these constraints. So the 
literary salons and sociable clubs of the 1620s and 1630s were recreated in 
harsher circumstances, with different ends.” The musical gatherings at the 
house of Henry Lawes and the coterie that coalesced around Katherine 
Philips, furnished with noms de guerre and hymning the virtues of 


friendship, were both to some extent associations of this sort.*’ Recently, 
Nicholas McDowell has asserted the influence on cavalier literary culture of 
the grouping cultivated by, and orientated towards, Thomas Stanley, whose 
undamaged wealth allowed him to act as poet, publisher, and patron.?’ This 
grouping may have assumed the form of an ‘Order of the Black Ribband’ in 
the 1640s, a suitably conspiratorial framing, while Stanley himself 
commemorated its members in his own ‘Register of Friends’.”? Lovelace 
features in the ‘Register’; McDowell has argued that Herrick, too, was in 
Stanley’s orbit after his return from Dean Prior to London in the later 
1640s.°° 

Unlike the groups of conspirators working in the 1650s for a military 
restoration of Stuart rule, or even those sending out ‘Mercuries, Satyres and 
Pasquinado’s’ in subversion of parliamentarian authority, these clubs 
evinced a less tightly or explicitly political focus—their royalism was 
perhaps more of a predisposition or subtending world view than a motive 
force for immediate action.*! Stanley and his friends were particularly 
interested in the translation and adaptation of both classical and modern 
writing in other languages, working through a range of different exemplars 
and inspirations in conducting something of a poetic conversation with each 
other.** Lawes created a canon of contemporary lyric from the verses he 
chose to set. Both these groupings opened up their ‘secret’ activities to a 
wider audience through print: Stanley’s 1647 Poems and Translations were 
‘printed for the Author, and his Friends’, as the title page put it, blurring the 
roles of author and reader, and defining the basis of their relationship; his 
Poems of 1652, however, were incorporated into Moseley’s growing and 
sellable list. Lawes prefaced the first of his books of Ayres and Dialogues 


with an address to Lady Mary Herbert of Cherbury, in which he claimed 
that ‘to debarr Idlenesse (which, without vanity I may say, I was never 
passionatly in love with) I have made some Compositions, which now I 


resolve to publish to the World’.*? Philips’ network sustained itself for the 
most part through manuscript circulation, though some of its members were 
no strangers to print.’ Berkenhead, to whom the name ‘Cratander’ was 
given, was of course a prolific poet and polemicist, while Francis Finch’s 
treatise on the pertinent topic of friendship was published in 1654 under his 
coterie name of ‘Palaemon’.*> This is likely not the only occasion on which 
this served as his nom de plume for a printed work: Berkenhead has been 
identified as the likely author of elegies to be found in a clandestine 1649 
collection entitled Vaticinium Votivum: or, Palaemon’s Prophetick Prayer, 
which may well suggest that Finch was the author of the title ‘prayer’ and 


its accompanying dedication to Charles II.°° And while such groupings 
were marked by shared royalist emphases and sympathies, they admitted 
some complications. In his dedication to Mary Herbert and her sister Alice, 
the Countess of Carbery, Lawes was recalling his collaboration with Milton 
on A Mask at Ludlow: they were both daughters of the Earl of Bridgewater, 
and the countess had played the part of the Lady. Milton, in turn, had 
praised Lawes in a commendatory poem first published in Lawes’s Choice 
Psalmes of 1648—a product, like Milton’s own 1645 Poems, of Humphrey 
Moseley’s business. Meanwhile, one of the most prominent intellectual and 
poetic presences in Stanley’s amicable circle was the still under-regarded 
John Hall, whose parliamentarian and later commonwealth allegiances did 
not preclude him from participation even though Stanley was to bemoan 
their political differences in his ‘Register of Friends’. 

One of the ways in which scholars have seen cavalier identities revealed 
among the writers of the 1640s is through their participation in collective 
projects. With such ventures as the university volumes published to mark 
royal occasions and Duppa’s Jonsonus Virbius serving as precedents, 
collectivities emerged, or were represented, in memorial volumes for the 
royalist dead. Sir Bevill Grenville was elegized in a collection populated 
homogeneously by Oxford poets in 1643, for example; in 1649 and 1650, 
the young Lord Hastings was commemorated in two editions of a memorial 
collection, Lachrymae Musarum, whose contributors were drawn from 


several identifiable networks or groupings.” Similarly, editions of works 


could provide the occasion for a gathering of commending poets. Moseley’s 
grand Beaumont and Fletcher folio of 1646 was prefaced with poems by no 
fewer than thirty-seven writers, of varying degrees of renown but—for the 
most part—clear royalist sympathies. The same stationer’s 1651 collection 
of William Cartwright’s poems and plays had no fewer than forty-two 
commenders on board, again of a distinctly royalist persuasion. Yet these 
collectivities overlapped less frequently than might be imagined.*® Eleven 
of those who contributed poems to the Beaumont and Fletcher volume also 
wrote for Cartwright, including Moseley himself. But only six poets had 
works included in both Beaumont and Fletcher and Lachrymae Musarum— 
Denham, Herrick, Berkenhead, Aston Cokaine, Alexander Brome, and 
Richard Brome, who was the latter volume’s compiler. Only two writers, 
Berkenhead and Alexander Brome, managed to worm their way into all 
three collections. 

Moreover, their shared royalism was not necessarily enough to align 
these communities with each other. John Hall, who contributed to 
Lachrymae Musarum, and James Shirley, who compiled the Beaumont and 
Fletcher folio, both took the opportunity offered by the publication of 
Richard Brome’s A Jovial Crew in 1652 to sneer at Cartwright and other 
‘itching Academicks’ who—in their view—merely dabbled in playwriting, 
and to poke pointed fun at the commendatory poems ‘beg’d by the 
Stationer’, those ‘gather’d Verses’ that ‘make a Shout before the Idle 
Show’.°? More surprisingly, we find Berkenhead—a keen writer of 
occasional verses for such volumes, and a contributor to the very book 
under attack—weighing in with his own mockery of ‘Regiments of 
Encomiums’ and the ‘Periwig Poetry’ of Moseley himself.4? That these 
sentiments are voiced within encomia prefacing a work appears not to 
trouble any of these critics. A cavalier verse practice, in other words, was 
dynamic, multivocal, and capable of dissenting against itself. 


CAVALIER MARVELL? 


Where, then—to return to our secondary initial question—does Andrew 
Marvell fit into this picture? His initial appearance in print in 1637 puts him 
among the university poets whose collections of poems for royal occasions 


helped to establish and sustain the terms of praise that became one of the 


key elements in royalist poetry during the 1640s.4! However, he didn’t 
contribute any vernacular panegyric, a trend which was already pronounced 
among the Oxford poets who were to become the most prominent royalist 
writers of the 1640s, and in which fellow Cambridge poets such as Cowley 
and Cleveland were to engage at the turn of that decade; nor did he make 
further contributions to the Cambridge volumes that were published up until 
1641, the year he left the university. His possible association with the 
Villiers family during his tour of the European mainland in the mid-1640s 
would put him squarely in a cavalier milieu with a literary dimension—the 
Villiers brothers had been under the tutelage of Brian Duppa and William 
Cavendish, Earl of Newcastle, in the 1630s.** The association would also 
make sense of the early claim that Marvell penned an unsigned ‘Elegy 
Upon the Death of My Lord Francis Villiers’, published in 1648. 
Berkenhead appears to have written another such elegy, which was 
published alongside a Latin ‘Epicedium’ in Vaticinium Votivum, the volume 
in which—as I noted above—Francis Finch may well have used the name 
he also adopted in Katherine Philips’s circle of intimates. Further 
impeccably royalist poems on Villiers, uncovered by John McWilliams, 


appear in a manuscript miscellany from the period.** Finch appears 
alongside Berkenhead among the commendatory poets of the Cartwright 
volume, as he had in the collection with which Oxford celebrated the 
reunion of king and queen in 1643; Marvell appears with Berkenhead, 
Stanley’s friend John Hall, and John Harmar in Lachrymae Musarum in 
1649, and with Hall and Harmar among the writers of encomia prefacing 
Lovelace’s Lucasta the same year.** Then there is ‘Tom May’s Death’—a 
satire on an erstwhile friend of Ben Jonson dating from late 1650, which 
appears to repurpose the terms of Jonson’s praise for May in order to attack 
this hagiographical historian of the Long Parliament. While this was not 
printed till 1681, it appears to have been known to contemporaries in the 
1650s.*° 

So Marvell certainly looks to have had significant cavalier connections 
in the first decade or so of his poetic career. Nicholas McDowell has 
pursued this thought furthest, suggesting that Marvell should be considered 
a member of Stanley’s circle, joining Stanley and friends at his rooms in the 
Middle Temple during the later 1640s. The presence of what would appear 


to be echoes of poems by Stanley, Hall, Lovelace, Shirley, and others in 
Marvell’s works from this period provides evidence of an ongoing dialogue 
and a fundamental alignment of poetic vision—if Stanley’s group is to be 
considered a central point, if not the epicentre, of a cavalier poetics, then 
Marvell is seen to be clearly at home here.*” In a similar vein, Blair Worden 
has identified continuities not just with the work of Hall but also with that 
of Marchamont Nedham, another habitué of the London writerly scene, 


writer of the leading royalist newsbook, Mercurius Politicus, from 1647 to 


1649, and a fellow contributor to Lachrymae Musarum.*® 


Yet this pattern of associations raises a number of profound 
interpretative questions for students of Marvell, as critics busy tracing them 
have been quick to point out. For all his connections with Stanley and 
Lovelace, Hall was anything but a royalist, and therefore very atypically, 
perhaps, cavalier. He studied and flourished in a Cambridge already purged 
of its royalist partisans and firmly under parliamentarian control. By 1648 
he was a republican sympathizer and an active supporter of the army 
independents and their parliamentary allies, editing a newly refounded 
Mercurius Britanicus.*? Similarly, John Harmar was sympathetic enough to 
the republican regime to be intruded as regius professor of Greek at Oxford 


in 1650.°° Marchamont Nedham’s royalist period was short-lived, if intense 
—he had been the editor of the original Mercurius Britanicus, and 
following his apprehension for his journalistic activities in the king’s cause 
he once again changed sides, taking up the pen for the republic by the 
summer of 1650.°! So any account of Marvell among the cavaliers must 
take account of the fact that this milieu included fellow poets and writers 
who did not share royalist convictions or assumptions, or at least resiled 
from them in the face of changing circumstances. 

In some ways, this makes it easier to make sense of Marvell’s own 
cavalier utterances and associations during this period, and their apparent 
incompatibility not only with his later political identity but also with the 
kind of politics seemingly voiced in ‘An Horatian Ode’, which has to have 
been written earlier than ‘Tom May’s Death’. If the company he keeps 
includes these figures as well as writers like Lovelace, Berkenhead, Brome, 
and Stanley, then it might be possible to see either fluidity or porosity in the 
identities apparently signalled by the places and occasions of his writing. As 
Hall demonstrates, it was possible to be something other than cavalier yet 


mix in cavalier circles; as Nedham and perhaps Harmar show, it was 
certainly possible to change your mind—more than once, if necessary. But 
that still leaves the question of where we might place Marvell in relation to 
his various associates, given these different possibilities. Since John 
Wallace, scholars have attempted to locate an explanatory matrix for the 
apparent political inconsistency in his poetry. While for Wallace the crucial 
element here was an essentially pragmatic ‘loyalism’ which overrode or 
reframed the demands of partisan loyalty, other critics have painted a 
different picture. For some, either the ‘Ode’ or ‘Tom May’s Death’ could be 
reread as something other than the partisan utterances they would appear to 
be.” For others, the apparent royalism of the Villiers elegy or the poem to 
Lovelace could be questioned through comparison with the more obviously 
polemical works of proximate authors." In his detailed exploration of 
Marvell’s apparent involvement with the Stanley circle, McDowell has 
produced a compelling picture of Marvell’s poems in this period as 
components in a dialogic exchange with this set of fellow poets—echoing 
elements of their work, writing in response to positions taken, and receiving 
responses from them in turn. If these figures are imagined not just as 
contemporaries but as interlocutors, then our sense of the politics of 
Marvell’s poetry might well shift. Indeed, McDowell suggests, we see here 
a commitment to exactly this kind of poetic exchange, and to the 
constitutional conditions that might support it. The cause to which Marvell 
pledges his loyalty is in fact that of ‘wit’ itself—and his writing, like that of 
Hall, begins to unpick the identification of wit with royalism that cavalier 
writers had established as a foundation for their own poetics. Marvell 
himself, as a number of critics have argued, draws a line between a cavalier 
poetics that has been overtaken by history and the verse practice of writers 
like Hall and himself, more capable of seeing itself thriving in a non- 
monarchical future. Indeed, this is precisely a poetics of liberty, that 
particularly loaded word. When the Ben Jonson of ‘Tom May’s Death’ 
speaks of defending ‘ancient rights’, he is proclaiming his allegiance to the 
right of the poet to speak freely, rather than the ‘ancient rights’ of the Stuart 
monarchy invoked in the ‘Horatian Ode’.*> The former need not be at all 
dependent on the latter. Indeed, a republican poetics would read the two 
rather as antithetical. 


It is nonetheless interesting that it should be the figure of Ben Jonson 
whom Marvell reaches for in his articulation of the role of the poet militant. 
Jonson’s was a contested legacy in the mid-century, not least because he 
was the most celebrated and revered poet of the previous generation, whose 
recalibration of the scope of vernacular writing had been set out with a 
suitably hagiographical flavour in the writings of Duppa’s Oxford group. 
Moseley’s preface to his Cartwright edition recorded Jonson’s praise: ‘My 
Son Cartwright writes all like a man’.°° Yet, as we’ve seen, Cartwright 
would be the object of scorn expressed by commenders of the plays of 
Richard Brome in the verses prefaced to ‘A Joviall Crew’—Brome, of 
course, had been Jonson’s servant and disciple, and his drama proclaimed 
its own fidelity to the work of the master. When Jonson rises up from the 
Hadean shadows to berate Thomas May in Marvell’s satire, his appearance 
is especially apposite because May had himself been one of Jonson’s 
followers, and his pro-parliamentarian writings could be portrayed not just 
as venal or malicious but as a betrayal of that Jonsonian inheritance. 
Jonson’s praise of Beaumont was resurrected to enable him to join the ranks 
of those commending the 1646 folio; Herrick, too, signalled his allegiances 
in Hesperides, while Lovelace took up Jonsonian phrases and attitudes in 
his satire ‘On Sanazar’s being honoured with six hundred Duckets by the 
Clarissimi of Venice’, which also has other significant resemblances to 
‘Tom May’s Death’. Jonson was so prominent because his bold 
characterization of the poet’s public role, and the liberty required to perform 
it in politically fraught and socially complex circumstances, were obviously 
pertinent to the challenges faced by poets in the dangerous context of civil 
war. Jonson had his own sources, of course, modelling his vision of poetry 
on a range of classical—and sometimes republican—exemplars, including 
Horace and Martial, and his writing offered a model for the kind of sociable 
exchange between writerly friends that many cavaliers sought to 
reconstitute in the 1640s and 1650s. 

Yet the widespread reverence for Jonson as a precedent and forefather 
did not necessarily produce a uniform sense of exactly how the free- 
speaking poet was to make his presence felt. In his proclamation of ‘the 
poet’s time’ in “Tom May’s Death’, Marvell specifies what the poet should 
speak of—‘ancient rights, and better times’—and that such speaking should 
have the illocutionary force of the (quasi-)judicial arraignment. In this way 
it can be considered an act in a ‘war of the pen’—it is the exercise of active 


virtue, a quality drawn from classically republican accounts of the citizen 


that royalists had had no qualms about appropriating for their own cause.>® 


But the poem at this point is strangely silent on the crucial questions of 
style and affect. Should the poet’s free speaking involve some kind of 
emotional expression at all? Should he be roused, even as he seeks to rouse 
and arraign? And what kind of lexical, syntactical, and prosodic choices are 
fitting for such utterances? To speak of poetry as a weapon in a polemos of 
some sort is to imagine it, as Jonson does, as a means or form of violence, 
something capable of inflicting a more than metaphorical damage on its 
objects. Yet Jonson usually spoke, as he does in Marvell’s satire, of such 
violence as judicial, as the exercise of force by a legitimate authority. The 
war, by contrast, had substituted force for law, and freed violence from the 
shackles of strict legitimacy. Such violence intervened where the writ of a 
constituted authority no longer ran. Marvell’s most profound 
acknowledgement of the existence and currency of this kind of violence 
comes in ‘An Horatian Ode’, in his awed evocation of the disquieting, even 
uncanny, figure of Cromwell—a constituting, rather than constituted, 
power. 

Where, though, is its poetic manifestation? For Marvell’s 
contemporaries, there was one writer whose work embodied something of 
this power—who could even be imagined as a voice powerful enough to 
stand up to the pure force of Cromwell.°’ John Cleveland, who has been 
skulking in the background of this chapter all along, was a Cambridge poet 
and orator of the 1630s, overlapping in his time at the university with 
Milton, Cowley, and Marvell. An accomplished lyric poet, he greeted the 
rise of opposition to Charles I with a turn to often brutal satire. These works 
were syntactically compressed, a complex mingling of the topical and the 
outlandishly metaphorical, and explicitly sought to place themselves in a 
lineage that led back to the classical satirists most associated with poetry as 
a means of violence, such as Archilochus.® While they circulated at first in 
manuscript—reasonably widely, we now know°®!—they achieved wider 
currency when they appeared in multiple editions from early 1647 onwards, 
by which time their author was already notorious as ‘the grand malignant of 


Cambridge’ .°? His prose ‘characters’ similarly skewered their targets with 
learned and piercing wit, and his style was soon well enough known to 


provoke both imitation and parody, from sometimes unlikely sources.” Yet 


not all those who shared Cleveland’s political sympathies admired his verse 
—Berkenhead and Lovelace, to name but two, considered his work not just 
obscure but also dangerous, a kind of mutiny by poetry against itself, and as 


likely to damage as to support the cause.°* For them, the rage, density, and 
raillery of Cleveland’s verse were a descent into an inward-looking 
impotence. So here again we find a fracture in the overall picture of a 
cavalier verse, a dispute about the proper orientation of poetry to the 
demands of politics, and the way in which it ought to manifest itself in 
trying circumstances. Marvell, however, seems to have taken a more 
understanding line, essaying his own appropriation of elements of 
Cleveland’s idiom in ‘The Character of Holland’. In the much later ‘The 
Loyal Scot’ he engages once again with this inheritance, writing back—as is 
his habit—to the Scotophobia Cleveland famously voiced in ‘The Rebel 
Scot’. 

The kind of differences highlighted in the varying responses to the figure 
of Cleveland, and the distinctiveness and perhaps surprising resonance of 
his own style, point towards a fundamental tendency in cavalier poetry that 
we can only really see if we cast the net this widely. Doing so, we rob 
ourselves of the capacity to define such poetry primarily through thematic 
or stylistic conformity, or to envisage it as the product of this or that circle, 
institution, or group of friends. What we are left with, though, is potentially 
more valuable: a heightened sense of a poetry animated by a sense of its 
own urgency, its own necessity—the obligation to speak up, and the 
requirement to find the proper or best way of speaking (not necessarily the 
same thing) when doing so. Such a picture might be thought to be at odds 
with the portrait of the cavalier poet as it has traditionally been painted. 
This was not an urgency felt only by cavalier writers, of course; but 
Marvell, gifted as a stylist, an acute reader, and an adept explorer of the 
possibilities of voice and form, was uniquely placed to learn from the 
various ways in which cavalier poetry found itself responding to the 
singular demands of the time. 
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CHAPTER 34 


NICHOLAS MCDOWELL 


IN what is probably the most influential essay ever written on Andrew 
Marvell, T. S. Eliot seeks to define the particular ‘quality which Marvell 
had—whether we call it wit or reason, or even urbanity’. He tries to 
approach this ‘quality’ from the initial claim that Marvell was among those 
men who ‘supported the Commonwealth’ but who were not stereotypically 
‘Puritan’: they were rather ‘men of education and culture, even of travel, 
[and] some of them were exposed to that spirit of the age which was 
coming to be the French spirit of the age. This spirit, curiously enough, was 
quite opposed to the tendencies latent or the forces active in Puritanism’.! 
Throughout, Eliot makes impressionistic analogies with French writers, but 
of the nineteenth century rather than the seventeenth: Baudelaire, Gautier, 
Laforgue. Indeed the essay concludes with Eliot insisting, somewhat 
disingenuously, on his own failure to define Marvell’s mysterious ‘quality’, 
and resorting to an appropriately cryptic, unattributed French quotation 
—‘C était une belle âme, comme on ne fait plus a Londres’ (‘He was a fine 
spirit, such as they no longer make in London’)—which is apparently 
derived from lines by Laforgue: ‘Ils virent qu’c’était un belle ame, / 
Comme on n’en fait plus aujourd’hui’ (‘They countered that he was a fine 


spirit, such as they don’t make nowadays’).” The change from ‘aujourd’hui’ 
to ‘Londres’ emphasizes that, whatever the nature of Marvell’s ‘quality’, it 
is something that Eliot associates more with French than English literary 
culture, even if his comparisons are with French writers from a later age 
rather than Marvell’s own. 


Eliot does gesture towards a contemporary context for this ‘quality’ in 
suggesting that men such as Marvell encountered ‘the French spirit of the 
age’ through travel. Eliot presumably has in mind the fact that Marvell had 
travelled extensively in Europe as a tutor to ‘Noblemens Sones’, as a 
correspondent of the intelligencer Samuel Hartlib observed in 1655: 
Marvell was likely in France in this capacity as part of a wider, four-year 
European tour in the mid-1640s, as the first Civil War raged in England, and 
was certainly there in 1656, when he spent eight months at the Protestant 
academy at Saumur, in the Loire, with his pupil William Dutton, ward of 
Oliver Cromwell. Marvell’s facility in French, among other European 
languages, was noted in 1652 by such an accomplished linguist as John 
Milton. 

In what follows, I seek to develop a more contextualized sense of the 
ways in which a ‘French spirit’ animates Marvell poetry, particularly the 
early lyric and pastoral verse, and to consider whether that spirit can indeed 
be said to run counter to, in Eliot’s phrase, ‘the forces active in Puritanism’. 
Traces of Marvell’s French visits can be found, particularly in the prose: in 
references in The Rehearsal Transpros’d (two parts, 1672-3), for instance, 
to pseudo-Rabelaisian anti-clerical satires that he could only have 
encountered in manuscript in France. Marvell might have heard these 
Rabelaisian jokes amid the erudite conversation of the Huguenot literati 
who passed through the academy at Saumur, renowned for its intellectual 
diversity, in the 1650s; or he could have encountered them among the 
frivolous and promiscuous ‘French youth’ whom he witnessed on his earlier 
European travels and to whom he refers in his satirical poem ‘Flecknoe, an 
English Priest at Rome’ (c.1646). These irreligious youths, while at prayers 
after dinner, ‘compare their chancres and poulaines’, or their syphilitic 
ulcers and swellings (135, 137). A more pervasive, but also more 
amorphous, French influence on Marvell, and one which combined 
philosophical innovation with the testing of moral conventions, is that of 
the so-called /ibertin poets, in particular Théophile De Viau (1590-1626) 
and Marc-Antoine Girard, sieur de Saint-Amant (1594-1661). In the 
aftermath of Eliot’s essay, some of the more notable Marvell scholars of the 
twentieth century, including Muriel Bradbrook, Frank Kermode, and J. B. 
Leishman, suggested similarities of topic, tone, and philosophy between 
libertin poetry and aspects of Marvell’s early verse. The relationship has 


attracted some scattered comment in more recent scholarship. But there 


has been no concerted attempt to reconstruct the cultural and social contexts 
in which Marvell would have encountered the libertin poetry that came out 
of France in the mid-seventeenth century and that would have shaped his 
reading and understanding of it. 

Marvell’s encounters with the French /ibertin tradition, characterized by 
its engagement with sceptical and Epicurean philosophies and its openness 
to varieties of sexual experience, need not have come only in France. 
Translation into English of Théophile and Saint-Amant, among other 
contemporary European poets influential on Marvell such as Giambattista 
Marino and Luis de Gongora, was first undertaken by the poetic circle 
which developed in London between 1646 and 1649 under the patronage of 
the wealthy royalist Thomas Stanley (1625-78). I have previously situated 
Marvell in relation to this circle, which included among its core members 
his friend and Stanley’s cousin Richard Lovelace (1618—57), in the period 
between Marvell’s return to England from the Continent around 1647 and 


his employment as tutor to the daughter of Sir Thomas Fairfax in 1650.° 
The appreciation of French /ibertin verse was an important aspect of the 
poetic community developed by Stanley and his mainly, but not exclusively, 
royalist friends in the Inns of Court in the later 1640s, and part of their 
project to expand English lyric capability in the aftermath of the cultural 
disruption of war. The French poetic interests of this circle can shed light on 
motifs of Marvell’s early poetry, as well as several of its more curious and 
paradoxical, even whimsical, aspects. Yet Fairfax, Marvell’s employer in 
the early 1650s at Appleton House in Yorkshire and of unquestionably 
Puritan character, also translated Saint-Amant. This raises the question of 
the extent to which libertin poetry and philosophy offered Marvell a truly 
alternative language and set of values with which to question Puritan, and 
even Christian, orthodoxies; or whether the libertin example constituted an 
intriguing mode of poetic being that Marvell finally found insufficient to 
take the place of conventions of Protestant piety and public duty. Either 
way, the belle âme could have been made, it turns out, not only in London, 
but even in Yorkshire. 


TRANSLATION AND IMITATION OF LIBERTIN VERSE IN 
ENGLAND, 1646-51 


Although our knowledge of the matter is still surprisingly sketchy, it is 
becoming clearer that ‘educational travel on the continent following a fairly 
well-established itinerary had become a convention of upper-class English 
travel by the end of the 1630s’, with France, Italy, and Switzerland the 
prime destinations. The post of travelling tutor to young noblemen who 
embarked on such a tour enabled highly educated men from relatively 
modest backgrounds, such as Marvell, to gain a first-hand experience of 
European cultures that would otherwise likely have been beyond their 
financial means. This Caroline ‘boom’ in ‘educational and cultural tourism’ 
not only continued into the Civil War decades, but was to some extent even 
encouraged by the outbreak of the war. Men who went abroad in the 1640s 
were not necessarily going into exile, Timothy Raylor has suggested in an 
important essay, so much as ‘strategically absenting themselves’ from the 
conflict by engaging in a ‘well-established educational convention.’ 

True as this revised interpretation may be, the noblemen who travelled 
abroad during the 1640s tended not to represent their travels this way, or at 
least not in retrospect. Thomas Stanley of Cumberlow, the eldest son of a 
substantial Hertfordshire landowner, left for France with the outbreak of 
war, aged 17 and remained abroad until after the royalist surrender in 1646. 
He recalled his journey to the continent as a forced departure in (post- 
Restoration) verses addressed to one Robert Bowman, with whom he 
became friends while in France: 


One Storm on Land did force us both to Sea, 
And in a forreign Region I found thee; 

By whose sweet conversation’s kind supply 
My Country seem’d not alter’d with the Sky. 
If the Beatitude of humane kind 

Were nothing more then Epicure design’d, 
Like those who on some Promontory stand 
To view the dangers of the Sea from Land, 
What lesse of bliss was ours when safely wee 
Beheld the dangers of the Land from Sea? 
But this Illusion Amity disprov’d 

Wee shar’d their griefs whom we so dearly lov’d. 


(217-28) 


Stanley insists on the inadequacy for his situation, as he sailed away from 
his war-torn homeland, of an Epicurean understanding of happiness. He 


alludes to the beginning of the proemium to the second book of Lucretius’s 
De natura rerum, here as rendered by Thomas Creech in the first full 
English translation of Lucretius in 1682: 


Tis pleasant, when the seas are rough, to stand 

And view another’s danger safe at land; 

Not cause he’s troubled, but tis sweet to see 

Those Cares and Fears, from which our selves are free: 


Tis also pleasant to behold from far, 
9 


How troops engage, secure our selves from war. 
It is unsurprising that Stanley should invoke Lucretius, even if it is only to 
rebuke him in this instance, given that in the third, 1660 volume of his four- 
part magnum opus, the History of Philosophy (1655—62), Stanley supplied 
the most extensive account of Epicurean philosophy hitherto in English. 
Much of his account was derived, or directly translated, from the efforts of 
the French priest Pierre Gassendi (1592—1655) to harmonize Epicurean 
atomist philosophy with orthodox Christian doctrine in his De vita et 
moribus Epicuri (1647) and Animadversiones on Diogenes Laertius’s life of 
Epicurus (1649). These works appeared in print in France after Stanley had 
returned to England to take up residence in the Inns of Court in 1646. 
However, Gassendi was part of the circle of exiled English royalists 
residing in Paris during the 1640s, which included such figures of 
intellectual and cultural note as Thomas Hobbes, John Evelyn (who 
translated De natura rerum in the mid-1650s but published only the first 
book in 1656), Edmund Waller, Abraham Cowley, and William Davenant. 
Although virtually nothing is known of Stanley’s years in France, he may 
have first encountered Gassendi’s attempts to ‘baptize’? Epicurus when he 
was in France during the mid-1640s. 
One of the more notable intellectual and literary consequences of the 
outbreak of civil war was this increased traffic in Anglo-French intellectual 
and cultural contact and exchange, although it still awaits its definitive 


scholarly account.!? John Hall of Durham (1627-56), a young poet whom 
Stanley had befriended and supported in the early 1640s but who would go 
on to diverge politically from his patron by becoming a propagandist for the 
republican and Cromwellian regimes, celebrated Stanley’s return from 
France as a major cultural enrichment of English letters: “we are no more / 
A barb’rous nation; he brought o’er / As much humanity, as may / Well 


civilize America’ (9-12).'! Hall presumably refers to the actual books as 
well as the knowledge that Stanley brought back with him: Stanley’s 
surviving papers include a list of over sixty French plays, likely drawn up in 
1647 and designated generically (comedy, tragedy, tragicomedy), 
suggesting Stanley had copies to hand and took his designation from the 
title pages. Hall’s commendatory poem appeared before Stanley’s volume 
of Poems and Translations, which was published at the beginning of 1648; 
but it was the expanded 1651 edition of this volume that included 
translations of poetry by the French /ibertins Saint-Amant (‘La Jouissance’, 
‘La Débauche’), Théophile (‘La Maison de Sylvie’), and Tristan L’ Hermite 
(‘Le Bracelet’, ‘La Plainte d’Acante’). A translation in rough draft of Saint- 
Amant’s ‘L’Arion’ is also extant in the manuscript into which Stanley had 
various of his poems and translations copied over about a decade after his 
return to England in 1646.'? Other poets in Stanley’s circle translated 
libertin poetry in this period, presumably with Stanley’s encouragement. 
These included his kinsman Edward Sherburne (c.1616—1702), who kept 
adjacent rooms in the Middle Temple and with whom Stanley ‘entered into 
a Co[m]munication of Friendship and Studies’, as Sherburne later put it. 
This concerted programme of translation, which was assisted by Stanley’s 
uncle William Hammond, an outstanding scholar of Greek, and William 
Fairfax, Stanley’s childhood tutor, resulted in a series of renderings of 
classical, neo-Latin, and Continental vernacular poetry into English for the 
first time. Sherburne published translations of Saint-Amant (‘La 
Metamorphose de Lyrian et Sylvie’, ‘Le Soleil Levant’, ‘Plainte sur la Mort 
de Sylvie’, ‘Jamais rien n’approcha de mon hereux destin’) and Tristan 
(‘Fantasie: un Jour Amour sur la Verdure’) in the ‘Erotica’ section of his 
1651 Poems and Translations, dedicated to Stanley.'* Lovelace’s translation 
of an epigram ascribed to Théophile (but in fact inauthentic) appeared in 
Lovelace’s posthumous 1659 collection Lucasta, while versions of three 
erotic lyrics by Théophile by Charles Cotton the younger (1630-87), who 
was connected to Stanley’s coterie through his father’s close friendship with 
Lovelace, were included in Cotton’s 1689 Poems, although they were likely 
composed in the late 1640s or early 1650s. 

Stanley’s interest in bringing French libertin verse into the English 
poetic tradition anticipates his later project of disseminating Gassendi’s 
systematic efforts to rehabilitate Epicurean philosophy. Interest in 
Epicurean ideas and Lucretian poetry was a defining feature of the Parisian 


circles of the libertins, with which Gassendi seems to have had some 
association, even if he never shared their more heterodox conclusions. The 
lines from the proemium to the second book of De natura rerum that are 
recalled by Stanley in his post-Restoration verses are also imitated in a key 
part of the poem by Saint-Amant that attracted the most attention in mid- 
seventeenth-century England: ‘La Solitude’. Although “La Solitude’, first 
published in 1629 but composed up to a decade earlier, was not translated 
by Stanley—who rather translated from the Spanish one of Saint-Amant’s 
own models, Luis de Gongora’s Soledad Primera (1613)—it was rendered 
into English by both Thomas Fairfax, whose version remained in 
manuscript, and Katherine Philips, whose version appeared in print in her 
1667 Poems. The significance that Fairfax attached to the poem is evident 
in how it shapes the organization of his manuscript, which is divided into 
books of devotional and secular verse, ‘“Employments of my Solitude’ and 
‘Recreations of my Solitude’, with the version of Saint-Amant at the head 
of the latter. Here is Fairfax’s rendering of the stanzas which echo 
Lucretius: 


When from these Ruin[n]s I doe goe 

Up an aspiringe Rock nott farre 

Whose topp did seeme as[‘]t were to know 
Wher mists & Stormes ingendred are 

And then desending att my leasure 

Downe paths made by the storming Waves 
I did behold w™” greater pleasure 

How they did worke the hollow Caues 

A worke soe Curious & soe rare 

As if that Neptuns Court were ther 


Somtimes through itt’s devouringe Jawes 
When Neptun’s in an angry moode 
Poore mariners finde his Cruel lawes 
Made to his finy Subjects foode 

But Diamonds Amber & the Jett 


To Neptune they doe Consecrate!* 


In a recent, appreciative discussion of Fairfax’s translation (the ‘delightful 
piscine imagery’ of ‘finy Subjects’ is rightly applauded) it is suggested that 
Fairfax’s decision to translate these lines on the more violent powers of 
nature—he omits five of the twenty stanzas from his translation—treveals 


his sense of ‘disquiet’ about the moral value of retirement from public life; 
and, more specifically, about his own personal decision to step down as 
commander of the New Model Army in the aftermath of the regicide and 


before Cromwell’s expedition to Scotland.!° Yet the echo in ‘La Solitude’ of 
the Lucretian passage emphasizes rather the pleasure to be had from 
viewing disaster, whether natural or man-made, storm or battle, from a safe 
distance. The speaker of both Saint-Amant’s poem and Fairfax’s translation 
articulates the pleasure and delight that he derives from watching, from a 
distant position, the destructive and deadly effects of a storm at sea. 
Lucretius goes on in his proemium to the second book to draw a contrast 


between ‘men of power and wealth who fail to disengage themselves from 


the world and its troubles and the simple carefree life of the countryside’. !° 


One of his examples is of a general who leads a mighty army that, for all its 
might, does not possess the power to banish the general’s fear and anxiety. 
The frenzied motion of armies and their contention for power and 
supremacy is opposed to the detached perspective on the world offered by 
individual seclusion in nature, with its sensuous delights: 


Yet underneath a loving Myrtle s shade, 

Just by a purling Stream supinely laid, 

When Spring with gawdy flowers the Earth hath spread, 
Envied by wealth and power, with small expence 
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We may enjoy the sweet delights of sense. 
Saint-Amant’s ‘La Solitude’ conveys the calmness to be enjoyed in 
obtaining this distant perspective upon the constant, chaotic flux of the 
natural world and human affairs, and it is this Lucretian assurance of 
happiness and security in retirement that may well have appealed to Fairfax 
in his personal situation of retreat from war and public life. Lucretius 
advises that one should ‘withdraw from political life to pursue the 
philosophical goal of happiness’, and that ‘the small circle of friends, rather 
than the larger structures of city and state, is the best context for this’. 
Happiness is properly derived from a ‘deep insight into Nature 5 laws’, as 
the last line of the proemium puts it, and such insight enables man to view 
the constant war between atomic particles which constitutes the world, 


including his own body, in a perspective that makes this constant motion 


look serene. !® 


The centrality of this section of De natura rerum to Lucretius’s 
understanding of Epicurean philosophy was recognized by Francis Bacon, 
who rendered the opening of the proemium in The Advancement of 
Learning (1605) to convey ‘the pleasure and delight of knowledge and 
learning [of which] there is no satiety’, in contrast both to ‘pleasures of the 


senses’ and ‘pleasures of the affections’.!? In the third volume of Stanley’s 
History of Philosophy, the distinction between tranquillity and motion is 
central to the defence of Epicurus’s philosophy of pleasure. Epicurus, we 
are told, distinguished between two different kinds of pleasure, ‘one in 
station or rest, which is ... immunity from trouble or grief’; ‘the other in 
motion ... whatsoever moveth the Sense delightfully’. The former kind of 
pleasure is summarized as ‘Indolence of Body, Tranquillity of Mind’, and it 
is this pleasure that is ‘the end of happy life’: ‘we are far from meaning the 
pleasures of luxurious persons, or of others, as considered in the motion or 
act of fruition’. While ‘most men live preposterously’, in that they ‘propose 
for their end the pleasure which consists in motion’, the pleasure which 
ends in happiness is not to be found in ‘perpetual Feasting, and Drinking; 
not in the conversation of beautiful Women but [in] a serene Mind, 
searching the causes [in Nature] why this Object is to be preferr’d, that to 
be rejected’.?° This distinction that Stanley identifies as the ethical core of 
Epicurean philosophy between the pleasure obtained from ‘tranquillity of 
mind’ and ‘the pleasure which consists in motion’ is one that the French 
libertins were notoriously accused of collapsing. 

Libertin was the term deployed to describe the beaux esprits, as they 
preferred to call themselves, by their most vocal critic and the polemicist 
who ‘did far more to constitute libertinage as a coherent stance or 
philosophy than any writing by those he attacks’, the Jesuit priest Francois 
Garasse (1585—1631).7! Modern scholarship has, until recently, tended to 
distinguish philosophical libertinism, or libertinage érudit, from the 


practice of sexual libertinism, or libertinage de meurs.’? Garasse 
emphatically connected them in his fluent, lurid polemics of the 1620s. In 
employing the term libertin, Garasse crystallized the connection between 
Epicurean ideas and sexual immorality into a powerful polemical rhetoric 
focused on the alleged beliefs of Théophile de Viau. Garasse issued La 
Doctrine Curieuse des Beaux Esprits de ce Temps ou Pretendus Tels (‘The 
Curious Doctrine of the So-Called Fine Wits of Our Age’) in 1623 in 


response to a printed miscellany of the sort of explicit lyric and satirical 
verse that had for some time circulated in manuscript in Parisian literary 
circles, the Parnasse des Poètes Satyrique (1622). Théophile was 
subsequently arrested and put on trial in 1623-5, in what was one of the 
earliest trials for literary obscenity and amidst a government crackdown on 
perceived irreligion that had much to do with the reaction to the Huguenot 
rebellion of 1620-2. Garasse devotes the sixth book of La Doctrine 
Curieuse to describing the ‘Epicurean’ naturalism that supposedly underlies 
libertin philosophy and behaviour, identifying as the central tenet of their 
beliefs the maxim: 


Il n’y a point d’autre divinité ... au monde que la NATURE, laquelle il faut contenter en 
toutes choses sans rien refuser à nostre corps ou à nos sens de ce qu’ils désirent de nous’ 
(‘there is no divinity ... in the world but NATURE, which we have to satisfy in all things, 


refusing nothing to our body and the senses which they desire from us’).”° 


If Garasse’s polemics were shrill and sensationalist, a poet such as 
Théophile nonetheless gave him plenty of material to make the claim that 
libertin philosophy replaced obedience to God and Christian morality with 
subservience to Nature and to the natural passions of the human animal. 
One of the poems that was cited as evidence of Théophile’s blasphemy at 
his trial was translated by Charles Cotton as ‘Ode de Monsieur Théophile’, 
who transformed the original sonnet, published in the second part of 
Théophile’s Œuvres in 1623, into a four-stanza ode in Marvell’s favourite 
tetrameter line: 


Thy Beauties, Dearest Isis, have 
Disturbed Nature at their sight, 

Thine Eyes to Love his blindness gave, 
Such is the vigour of their light: 

The Gods too only minding thee, 

Let the World err at liberty. 


And having in the Suns bright Eye 

Thy glances counterfeited seen, 

Even their Hearts, my Sweet, thereby 

So sensibly have wounded been: 

That, but they’re fixt, they’d come to see, 
And gaze upon their Creature thee. 


Believe me, in this humor They 
Of things below have little Care, 


Of good, or ill, we do; or say, 

Then since, Heaven lets thee love me, Dear, 
Without revenging on thine Eye, 

Or striking me in Jealousy. 


Thou mayst securely in mine Arms 
And warm Womb of my wanton bed, 
Teach me t’ unravel all thy Charms 
Thou nothing, /sis, needest dread: 

Since Gods themselves had happy been, 


Could all their power have made thee Sin.” 


The poem invokes a Lucretian world of absent deities, concerned with their 
own desires rather than the world below, which is left to ‘err at Liberty’; but 
the gods could not participate in this world anyway, because they are ‘fixt’ 
to the firmament and so have ‘little Care’ for earthly behaviour, whether 
deemed ‘good, or ill’. Cotton’s final lines preserve Théophile’s provocative 
ending: the lovemaking of the poet and Isis should elicit no fear of 
punishment, for even if the gods could affect human actions—which they 
cannot—they would derive happiness precisely from having Isis commit 
acts of sexual ‘sin’. 

Where Cotton retained in his translations, and was evidently interested 
in, the consequences for sexual morality of libertin naturalism, Stanley’s 
versions of French /ibertin verse tend to excise invocations of unrestrained 
sexuality and indulgence in favour of the pleasure to be obtained from a 
chaste immersion in nature. Stanley thus chose to translate Saint-Amant’s 
most frankly erotic poem, ‘La Jouissance’ (1629), only to cut out those 
stanzas which portray erotic pleasure. In Stanley’s ‘The Enjoyment’, the 
speaker retires to the country, ‘Far from the Courts ambitious noise’, with 
his lover, but the intense erotic relationship with Sylvia in the original poem 
is transferred to representations of Nature: 


Now in some place where Nature showes 
Her naked Beauty we repose; 
Where she allures the wandering eye 


With colours, which faint Art out-vye[.]°> 


The speaker and Sylvia find a tranquillity of mind in their pastoral retreat, 
embodied in descriptions of their intimacy which are presented almost as 


static tableaux, and which echo the imagery of tranquil natural seclusion in 
the proemium to the second book of Lucretius: 


There underneath a Myrtle, thought 

By Fairies sacred, where was wrought 
By Venus hand Loves Mysteries, 

And all the Trophies of her eyes, 

Our solemn Pray’rs to Heaven we send, 
That our firm Love might know no End; 


And graved the Oath in its smooth Rind, 
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Which in our Hearts we deeper fin 
But this ecstasy of mutual contemplation is achieved through omission of 
no less than nine of Saint-Amant’s stanzas. The difference becomes clear in 
comparison with the version of ‘La Jouissance’ rendered in full by an 
unknown hand in a 1674 printed miscellany of Restoration libertine poetry: 


That sweet bewitching passion 

Led us with so much ardour on, 

And all our motions were so hurl’d, 

That who at that same time in Cypria’s Grove had seen us, 
Would sore have judg’d, that all the World 

Had been the Wager of so fierce a Fight between us. 


In this enjoyment ne’retheless 

We scorned the World, and did content us 
With those only Joyes Love lent us, 
Whilst my stretcht Body hers did press. 
A thousand times of this more glad, 

Then if both /ndies we had had, 


We wanted nothing those short hours[.]?7 


Stanley’s translations of libertin poetry, in other words, tend to refute its 
characteristic identification of immersion in nature with sexual freedom and 
instead replicate the distinction between tranquillity and motion in his 
account of Epicurean teaching about pleasure in the History of Philosophy. 
The superficial pleasure which consists in ‘the motion or act of fruition’ is 
less the focus in Stanley’s ‘The Enjoyment’ than the “Tranquillity of Mind’ 
obtained through retirement to nature. Stanley’s retirement is a version of 


solitude, even if performed a deux: the couple ‘to a lonely Grove retreat, / 


Where day can no admittance get, / To visit peaceful solitude’.”® 


MARVELL AMONG THE LIBERTINS 


Marvell could have first encountered the poetry of the libertins when he 
was travelling in France in the mid-1640s; or he could have been 
(re)introduced to it by members of the Stanley circle in London in the late 
1640s, such as his friend Lovelace or John Hall, beside whom Marvell 
twice appeared in print in 1649—in both the commendatory poems to 
Lovelace’s first Lucasta volume and Lachrymae Musarum, the collection of 
elegies for Henry, Lord Hastings—and whose verse he often echoes in his 
own early poems.7” It may thus have been Marvell who introduced Saint- 
Amant to Fairfax when he moved to Appleton House in 1651, although we 
cannot be sure when Fairfax translated ‘La Solitude’, as his manuscript 
collection includes verse dating from the 1630s to the 1660s. There are 
other connections and ties that could have led Marvell to libertin verse. 
Théophile had visited England in 1621 and become acquainted with George 
Villiers, the Duke of Buckingham, for whom he composed several poems, 
including ‘Ode Pour Monsieur Le Marquis de Boquingant’. This ‘Ode’ at 
one point advances a notion of the fulfilment of human desire as natural and 
good, and applauded by remote divinities, which recalls that of his more 
notorious poems, such as the ‘Chère Isis’ lyric that Cotton translated: 


Que le Ciel reçoit de plaisir 
Alors qu’il voit sa creature 


Vivre dans un si beau desir, 


Et si conforme a sa nature[.]°° 


[‘Heaven derives pleasure / From seeing its creature / Live in such beautiful desire / And so conform 
to its nature’.] 


Marvell’s association with Buckingham’s son, the second Duke, appears to 
be one of the few consistent threads in his life, stretching from literary 
circles in Rome in the mid-1640s through to the coffee-house culture of 
Restoration London. The more obviously sexually focused libertinism for 
which the Restoration is notorious, and for which French libertin 
philosophy is one source, was exemplified by the behaviour and writing of 
Buckingham, the Earl of Rochester, and their ‘merry gang’.?! Théophile’s 
poem is also a reminder that Anglo-French travel and cultural exchange was 


a two-way process in this period: Saint-Amant was in England both in 1631 
and 1643-4, writing panegyrics to the Caroline court on the first occasion 
and expressing his distaste for the condition of the literary culture that he 
witnessed on the latter occasion, as the Civil War raged, in a vigorously 
satirical poem, ‘L’ Albion’. 

How then might this knowledge of how libertin poetry was being read, 
translated, and imitated in the various different contexts and locations in 
which we can place Marvell in the decade between 1642 and 1652—his 
European travels of the mid-1640s, his associations with ‘Cavalier’ poets in 
London in the late 1640s, and his employment by Fairfax in Yorkshire in 
1650—2—inform how we read some of his most significant early poems? In 
a wide-ranging essay, Charles Kay Smith has argued that the atomistic 
philosophy of Epicurus and Lucretius, with its emphasis on chance and the 
earthly pursuit of pleasure, particularly appealed to exiled royalists who 
encountered it in France because it served as an antidote to the moralism, 
providentialism, and apocalyptic invocation of spirit that they associated 
with Puritanism. He suggests that the echoes in ‘To His Coy Mistress’ 
(1647-52?) of carpe diem lyrics with Epicurean touches by Abraham 
Cowley, whose collection The Mistresse was published in 1647 while 
Cowley was in Paris, are ironic: Marvell assumes the ‘satiric mask’ of an 
‘Epicurean / Lucretian Cavalier’ whose hyperbolic materialist arguments of 
persuasion—‘And while thy willing soul transpires / At every pore with 
instant fires’ (35—6)—are systematically undercut by comic exaggeration 
and juxtaposition with providentialist imagery. Kay Smith’s argument is 
grounded in the assumption that Marvell is a Puritan satirizing a royalist 
attitude—a ‘pagan philosophy of lustful pleasure’-—and writing for a 
Puritan audience, specifically Thomas Fairfax and his family.** If we place 
‘To His Coy Mistress’ in the social context of competitive imitation fostered 
by the Stanley circle, within which the poets and scholars seem to have 
been ‘serving as audience and respondents to one another’, then we can 
reconcile the claim that Marvell is playing in the poem with an Epicurean 
persona, or exaggerating Epicurean atomistic philosophy to parodic effect, 


with the Cavalier company that all the evidence points to him keeping in 
33 
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London after his return from the Continen 

‘To His Coy Mistress’ is a lyric which is structured by the distinction 
that Stanley identified in his account of true Epicureanism: between the 
pleasure derived from ‘Indolence of Body’ and ‘the pleasure which consists 


in motion’. The first twenty lines propose ideas and images of epic 
indolence—‘My vegetable love should grow/ Vaster than empires, and more 
slow’ (11—12)—only to shift in the twenty-first line to an image of 
‘hurrying’ death: 


But at my back I always hear 
Time’s wingéd chariot hurrying near: 
And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 
(21-4) 


There are echoes in the last two lines of two love lyrics which appear beside 
each other in Cowley’s The Mistresse—‘And all beyond is vast Eternitie’ 
(‘My Diet’, 1. 21); ‘She who is all the world, and can exclude / In desarts 
Solitude’ (‘The Wish’, Il. 36—7)—but the ultimate source may be De natura 
rerum, and the vision of cosmic dissolution in the conclusion to the first 
book, when there is nothing left: ‘But unseen Atoms, and vast Empty Space: 
/ For wherso’er the Fabrick does begin / To fail, there greedy Death will 


enter in’.** Marvell’s initial image, however, resembles Stanley’s lyric, 
‘Celia Singing, or Sleeping’, which is first recorded in Stanley’s 1646 rough 
draft of his poems: 


The wingéd Chariot of the Light, 

Or the slow silent wheels of Night; 

The shade, from which the swifter Sun, 

Doth in a circular motion run; 

Or souls that their eternal Rest do keep. 

Make far more noise than Caelia’s Breath in sleep.*> 


The sun/run rhyme, though common enough, is also the rhyme on which 
‘To His Coy Mistress’ concludes (‘Thus, though we cannot make our sun / 
Stand still, yet we can make him run’; 45-6). More significantly, this first 
stanza of Stanley’s two-stanza lyric is derived, as he himself notes in his 
manuscript draft, from Théophile’s lyric ‘Quand tu me vois baiser tes bras’, 
which was translated in full by Charles Cotton: 


In breathing her perfume the Rose, 

In shooting forth his heat the Day, 

The Chariot, where Diana goes, 

And Naiad’s when in Flouds they play, 
The silent Graces in a Picture to 


Make more of noise, than thy soft Breathings do.*° 


Théophile’s lyric ends on a distinctive libertin note, revealing in the final 
line that the sleeping beauty so exquisitely described over five stanzas is the 


source of the speaker’s own accelerated mortality: ‘How canst thou from 


such excellent Limbs, as these / Extract so great an ill, as my Disease’.?’ 


However, Stanley takes the stanza from Théophile’s poem and turns it into a 
Neoplatonic celebration of ‘[t]he Musick of this heavenly sphear’, 


channelled through Celia’s song, which has the Orphic effect of animating 


nature.° j 


The images of frenzied, unstoppable motion in the final lines of ‘To His 
Coy Mistress’ are supposed to be the clinching argument in the speaker’s 
case for ‘the act of fruition’, to borrow Stanley’s description of superficial 
pleasure in the History of Philosophy: ‘And now, like am’rous birds of prey, 
/ Rather at once our Time devour, / Than languish in his slow-chapped 
power’ (38—40). The famous image of the lovers rolling time into a ball of 
pleasure and crashing it through the gates of life is comparable to the sort of 
description we find in Saint-Amant’s ‘La Jouissance’, as rendered in full by 
the anonymous Restoration translator, of lovemaking as so violently 
passionate an act, in which ‘all our motions were so hurl’d’, that anyone 
who saw the lovers would have presumed that ‘all the World / Had been the 
Wager of so fierce a Fight between us’. But this furious motion of clashing 
atoms is precisely what Lucretius urges men to place in a distant 
perspective if they wish to obtain what Stanley, following Gassendi, calls 
‘Tranquillity of Mind’. The sense of something excessive or parodic about 
the materialist, carpe diem arguments of ‘To His Coy Mistress’ has struck 
many readers, and is perhaps what Eliot was getting at when he referred to 
the poem as displaying both the ‘savage austerity of Lucretius and the 
intense levity of Catullus’.°? The ferocity of the invocation of death 
distinguishes the poem from the Cavalier lyrics of Cowley or writers 
associated with Stanley, such as Cotton, Lovelace, James Shirley, and 
Alexander Brome. Cotton’s faithful translations of French libertin verse 
offer versions of an Epicurean philosophy defined by the pleasure of 
constant motion or, in that favourite term of the Restoration libertines, 
‘fruition’. 

However, Stanley himself, as we have seen, sought to redefine libertin 
Epicureanism as he translated it into English, omitting from his translations 


those parts of a libertin poem that identify pleasure with bodily motion. ‘To 
His Coy Mistress’ faces, Janus-like, in both these directions: the carpe diem 
wit and atomistic images of the final section of the poem seem superficially 
at home in an apology for sexual freedom, but the invocations of an 
‘annihilating’ death, which rework the language of Christian services 
including the Collect for Easter Day, coupled with the more ingenious 
images of indolence in the first section of the poem, work to undermine the 
appeal of such frenzied motion. ‘To His Coy Mistress’ is neither simply a 
witty Cavalier lyric which deals in coarse libertinage, nor a parody of that 
mode which asserts the value of a ‘true’ Epicureanism that 1s compatible 
with Christian ethics: rather, Marvell characteristically ‘capitalizes on the 


energies of contrary forces as both a theme and an embodiment, at every 


level of poetic construction’.*° 


Given Fairfax’s own enthusiasm for the more contemplative side of 
libertin philosophy, we might speculate that what Fairfax would have 
appreciated in Marvell’s early poetry is less ‘Puritan’ moral censure of loose 
sensuality—that is hard to find in early Marvell—than the privileging of the 
more meditative Epicurean quality in libertin verse over the materialist 
fascination with fruition for which it had become notorious. Over sixty 
years ago, in a classic essay on Marvell’s ‘The Garden’, Frank Kermode 
drew attention to ‘opposed conceptions’ of nature in Saint-Amant, citing 
‘La Jouissance’ as exemplary of the ‘naturalist glorification of sensuality’, 
‘La Solitude’ of the higher pleasure of withdrawal from public life into 
contemplation of nature. Kermode was adamant that, in ‘The Garden’, 
Marvell ‘rejects the Jouissance for the Solitude’, and this is a rejection also 
of the ‘libertine manner’ of ‘Cavalier’ poets, including Stanley, whom 
Kermode noted translated ‘La Jouissance’.*! But Marvell’s poetry more 
typically harnesses ‘contrary forces’ than advances straightforward 
prejudices or polarities; while Stanley’s own translation already exhibits a 
preference, through omission of the more erotic sections, for an ideal, 
chaste love between man and woman over the motion of ‘wanton limbs’ 
that Kermode finds characteristic of the depiction of gardens as scenes of 
sexual delight in Cavalier verse. 

‘The Garden’ describes the pleasure obtained from the ‘Indolence of 
Body [and] Tranquillity of Mind’ that Stanley identifies in the History of 
Philosophy as the proper goal of an Epicurean life: 


What wondrous life is this I lead! 
Ripe apples drop about my head; 
The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine; 
The nectarene, and curious peach, 
Into my hands themselves do reach; 
Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 
Insnared with flow’rs, I fall on grass. 


Meanwhile the mind, from pleasures less, 
Withdraws into its happiness[. ] 
(33-42) 


This is the Lucretian garden where, in retirement from public life, ‘[w]e 
may enjoy the sweet delights of sense’ and attain the highest pleasure of 
contemplation; but crucially Marvell makes the speaker the object of the 
erotic energies of nature, whereas in /ibertin verse these energies are 
typically generated from (frustrated or fulfilled) desire for another. This 
relocation or displacement becomes clearer if we compare ‘The Garden’ 
with ‘Les Plaintes d’Acante’ (1633) by Tristan L’Hermite (1601-55), 
translated by Stanley in his 1651 Poems as ‘Acanthus Complaint’: 


Thousands of Lovers can I show 

That change Loves laws for those of Flora, 
Which in my painted Garden grow, 

Washt with the tears of fair Aurora; 


Thousands of trees thou shalt see there, 
With grateful Earths ripe presents fraught 
And on the ruggid coats they wear, 
Have I thy Name and Motto wrought: 
The luscious Plum, the purple Berry, 
Guilt Apricock, and juicy Cherry. 


There Jasmine Groves will thee invite, 
Though the Suns entrance they refuse: 
In which sweet lab’rinth of delight, 
Thou willingly thy self shalt lose, 
As in thy hairs more od’rous maze, 
My ravish’d soul entangled strayes. 


Acanthus in Tristan’s poem addresses Sylvia and fantasizes about luring her 
into the fertile groves. He knows there is no possibility of losing himself in 


the sensuous nature that he describes, for he is enslaved to his desire for the 
cruel Sylvia: 


But foolishly I glory in 
My Trees, though they be full of fruit: 


How can I call these riches mine, 
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When e’vn my self, alas! Am thine 
There is in Marvell, then, a displacement of erotic fascination from the 
relationship of desire between the speaker and a lover, which in /ibertin 
verse is reflected by and embodied in nature, to the direct, sensuous 
interaction between nature and the speaker. This reflexivity is most 
brilliantly encapsulated in Marvell’s inversion of the motif of carving the 
mistress’s name in the bark of a tree—‘Fair trees! Wheres’e’er your barks I 
wound, / No name shall but your own be found’ (23—4)—a commonplace 
motif but one found, as we have seen, in Stanley’s versions of ‘Acanthus 
Complaint’ and ‘An Enjoyment’, as well as in Edward Sherburne’s 
rendering of Saint-Amant’s ‘Métamorphose de Lyrian et de Sylvie’ 


(1629).*? In Sherburne’s translation, Lyrian, driven to despair by Sylvia’s 
refusal of his love, calls on Apollo and Pan to hear his pleas; the gods recall 
their own thwarted desires and the vegetal metamorphoses that resulted: 


He who for Daphne like Regret did prove, 

And the horn’d God (who breathless, thought his Love 
The fair-hair’d Syrinx in his Arms he clasp’d, 

And slender Reeds for her lov’d Body grasp’d) 

So far, (remembring their like amorous Fate) 

His unjust sufferings commiserate, 

That both straight swore in Passion, and disdain, 


To punish the proud Author of his Pain[.]** 


The gods promptly transform Sylvia into an elm tree and then Lyrian into 
ivy, so that he can wrap himself around the elm without her volition. In the 
transformation of Sylvia into a tree to fulfil Lyrian’s desire for eternal 


possession, the episode is superficially comparable to the inversion of the 
myths of Daphne and Syrinx in ‘The Garden’: 


Apollo hunted Daphne so, 
Only that she might laurel grow; 
And Pan did after Syrinx speed, 


Not as a nymph, but for a reed. 
(29-32) 


Once again, however, desire in Marvell’s lyric is not generated by the 
human form: as Kermode observes, the gods ‘pursued women not as 


women but as potential trees’.*° Marvell’s garden attains paradisal status 
precisely through the exclusion of the opposite sex—‘Two Paradises ’twere 
in one / To live in Paradise alone’ (63—4)—and not through the solitude a 
deux of libertin and Cavalier verse. The acknowledgement of the 
inescapability of the Fall in this penultimate stanza is also, however, a 
reminder that this is not the Lucretian world of Théophile, where the gods 
are disinterested in the earthly world and powerless to affect it. 

A similar displacement of the naturalist sensuality of libertin verse 
occurs in ‘Upon Appleton House’. In Stanley’s version of ‘La Jouissance’, 
there is an echo of the transformation of Lyrian and Sylvie: 


Now with delight transported, I 
My wreathéd arms about her tie; 
The flattering Ivy never holds 


Her husband Elm in stricter folds[.]*° 


However, in ‘Upon Appleton House’, as Muriel Bradbrook long ago put it: 
‘Instead of the plants providing metaphors for the lovemaking they are 


directly substituted for the mistress’.*” This happens most memorably in the 
seventy-seventh stanza, but again, and as so often in ‘Upon Appleton 
House’, the shadow of the Fall and the narrative of Christian history creeps 
over the vision of abandonment to a ravishing nature: 


Bind me ye woodbines in your twines, 
Curl me about ye gadding vines, 
And oh so close your circles lace, 
That I may never leave this place: 
But, lest your fetters prove too weak, 
Ere I your silken bondage break, 
Do you, O brambles, chain me too, 
And courteous briars nail me though. 
(609-16) 


The term ‘husband’ in Stanley’s version of ‘La Jouissance’ is his addition 
and is a reminder of how Stanley fashions libertin poetics in translation into 


Neoplatonic emblems of perfect, chaste union between a man and a woman. 
Stanley’s version of La Maison de Sylvie, an estate poem partly composed 
by Théophile in 1623 while in refuge from the authorities in the Chantilly 
home of his sometime patron, the Duc de Montmorency, is comparable to 
his translation of ‘La Jouissance’ in that Stanley’s drastic condensation of 
his original (more than 1,000 lines are reduced to 230) ‘draws on only [its] 
most chaste elements’, excluding the ‘erotic energy that pervades 
[Théophile’s] natural world’.4® Stanley makes Sylvia the Platonic ideal of 
chastity, whose ‘chaste Beauty’ perfectly orders the natural world of the 
estate over which she presides. The introduction of the young Mary Fairfax 
has a similar ‘chastening effect on nature’ in ‘Upon Appleton House’, and 
there are several images in Marvell’s estate poem which have analogues in 
Stanley’s version of Théophile: 


These floating Mirrours, on whose Brow 
Their various figures gently glide, 
For lover of her shall gently grow, 


In faithful Icy fetters ty’d.? 


Nothing could make the river be 
So crystal-pure but only she[.] 
(693-4) 


And for a glass the limpid brook, 
Where she may all her beauties look[.] 
(701-2) 


But the important distinction is that, in Théophile’s poem, Sylvia is the wife 
of the estate owner, not his virginal daughter: it is the virginity rather than 
chastity of Mary Fairfax which imposes virtuous order on nature, and the 
vision of her future marriage and introduction to sexual knowledge as a 
cutting of ‘the sacred bud’ from the ‘Fairfacian oak’ figures a rupture of that 
natural order (740, 742). The divergence in Marvell from /ibertin themes, 
whether in the French originals or the English translations that were being 
composed around him in London in the late 1640s, even as he incorporates 
libertin motifs and tropes, sheds new light on the argument that the 
‘virtuous withdrawal from sexual experience becomes, perhaps, the central 
component of the vita contemplativa envisioned in the Marvellian 


pastoral’.>° It is perhaps only in Marvell’s ‘Two Songs’ for the marriage of 


Mary Cromwell in 1657 that we find libertin Epicureanism transmuted into 
Platonic celebration of marital union. When Endymion responds to 
Cynthia’s appeal to the stars as his rivals for her affections, he responds: 
‘The stars are fixed unto their sphere, / And cannot, though they would, 
come near’ (45-6). Marvell apparently recalls the invocation of absent gods 


in Théophile’s notorious ‘Chere Isis’ sonnet, translated by Cotton: ‘That, 


but they’re fixt, they’d come to see, / And gaze upon their Creature thee’.*! 


The translation of libertin poetry may also have been taking place 
around Marvell in Yorkshire in the early 1650s; and Fairfax’s favourite ‘La 
Solitude’ features no lover’s complaint, assignation, or celebration. Perhaps 
the most important libertin influence on ‘Upon Appleton House’ is the 
playful sense of the reversability of perspective, exemplified by a stanza 
translated by Fairfax on the reflection of the sun in the water: 


Sometimes soe Cleare & soe serene 

Itt seemes ast were a looking glass 
And to our Vewes presenting seemes 
As heavens beneath the waters was 
The Sun in it’s soe clearely seene 

That contemplatinge this bright sight 
As’t was a doubt whether itt had beene 
Himselfe or image gave the light 

Att first appearing to our eyes 


As if he had falne from the skyes[.]°7 


Marvell’s eightieth stanza is very close to this, although typically he 
introduces a hint of the potential danger of such reflexivity in the reference 
to Narcissus: 


See in what wanton harmless folds 
It ev’rywhere the meadow holds; 
And its yet muddy back doth lick, 
Till as a crystal mirrour slick; 
Where all things gaze themselves, and doubt 
If they be in it or without. 
And for his shade which therein shines, 
Narcissus-like, the sun too pines. 
(633-40) 


This is what Gérard Genette called ‘lunivers réversible’ of Saint-Amant, in 
which the interpenetrability of nature is epitomized by birds in the water 


and fishes in the sky. ‘Upon Appleton House’ is full of such reversible or 
reflexive or inverted imagery, most strikingly in the final image of the 
fishermen who ‘Have shod their heads in their canoes’ (772). The poem as a 
whole might even be said to be structured by what Genette calls Saint- 
Amant’s ‘vertiginous principal of symmetry’ (‘une vertigineux principe de 
symetrie’). The playfulness and whimsy that the poem derives from its 
libertin models has been seen as a comment upon the ‘irresponsible’ retreat 


from public life of Fairfax himself, and implicitly upon the similarly 


solipsistic behaviour of the poet himself.** Certainly the persistent allusions 


to the Fall, the crucifixion, and Revelation indicate that Marvell had not 
renounced the notion of a linear Christian narrative of judgement and 
retribution underlying human action and history. Yet we might alternatively 
regard the dizzying switches of perspective in the poem—surely an aspect 
of what Eliot thought of as Marvell’s particularly French quality of wit—as 
an attempt to create in verse that distant, detached viewpoint upon the world 
and its condition of constant conflict that Lucretius recommended as the 
source of true wisdom and happiness. 
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CHAPTER 35 


TIMOTHY RAYLOR 


INTRODUCTION 


SINCE the pioneering work of J. B. Leishman and Rosalie Colie first began 
to situate his poetry in its literary and historical contexts, Marvell’s jackdaw 
tendencies have come ever more clearly into focus.' In recent years, his 
strategies of echo and mimicry and rebuttal have begun to seem less 
opportunistic than fundamental: a foundational aspect of Marvell’s art and 
personality.? Although such strategies were at first treated primarily in 
aesthetic terms, the historicism that came to dominate criticism of the 1990s 
emphasized increasingly the political dimensions of such borrowings. And 
as it did so the poet Edmund Waller (1606-87) came to occupy a new 
prominence in the list of Marvell’s sources and targets. The shift can be 
seen by comparing the opening pages of Annabel Patterson’s 1978 Marvell 
and the Civic Crown, in which Waller is merely one in an extensive list of 
poets Marvell is alleged to have imitated, with her millennial revision of 
that work, in which he is singled out and marked as a ‘court poet with 
whom Marvell seems to have carried on a long-term, one way relationship 
best understood as ideological repartee’.* Marvell’s mimicry of Waller has 
been found, inter alia, in his reworking of Waller’s comic paradise from 
‘The Battle of the Summer Islands’ in ‘Bermudas’, in his repurposing for 
the praise of Cromwell (in The First Anniversary of the Government under 
His Highness the Lord Protector) of the Amphion simile with which Waller 


had celebrated Charles I’s rebuilding of St Paul’s (in ‘Upon His Majesty’s 
Repairing of Paul’s’), and, most extensively and notoriously, in his repeated 
rebuttals of Waller’s Instructions to a Painter in the Second and Third 


Advices, and ‘Last Instructions to a Painter’. The list is not yet complete.” 


PROTECTORAL PANEGYRISTS 


Although the fact of Marvell’s repeated use of Waller is now well 
established, our understanding of the context and character of such 
borrowings could be sharpened. One problem is immediately apparent. 
While Marvell is indeed a repeat repurposer of Wallerian lines and phrases, 
the younger poet’s far higher status within the current critical hierarchy 
obscures the fact that the traffic flowed in both directions. For not only does 
Marvell respond to Waller, Waller also notices and responds to Marvell. At 


least one apparent instance of such a response has been noted.° Perhaps the 
most remarkable is Waller’s response in his Panegyric to My Lord Protector 


to Marvell’s First Anniversary, written a few months earlier.’ In general 
terms, the view that the two men are engaged in an ideological dispute 
looks fair. Waller shifts Cromwell away from Marvell’s fervent, prophetic 
mode, with its political stresses and millenarian anxieties, and sets him 
confidently in a classical, imperial frame. Waller takes Marvell’s republican 
arguments and images and gives them a monarchical spin: where Marvell 
distinguishes Cromwell from monarchical authority and tradition, Waller 
assimilates him to it; where Marvell emphasizes liberty and internal discord 
as sources of national strength, Waller asserts the need for strong control 
over faction.® 

Waller proceeds in part by taking over and repurposing images and 
arguments from The First Anniversary. For example, Marvell deploys an 
image of planetary conjunction to hold a nation and its leader up to divine 
judgement, unsure whether or not they will be found sufficient: 


Hence oft I think, if in some happy hour 
High grace should meet in one with highest power, 
And then a seasonable people still 
Should bend to his, as he to heaven’s will, 
What we might hope, what wonderful effect 


From such a wished conjuncture might reflect. 
(131-6)° 


Marvell’s use of the image is anxious, conditional, tinged with anxieties 
about England’s worthiness; Waller, by contrast, confidently proclaims a 
conjunction achieved: ‘In this conjunction [Heaven] does on Britain smile; / 
The greatest leader, and the greatest isle!’ (11. 3—4).!° 

In some cases such redescription answers Marvell in kind. Waller’s most 
explicit rebuttals of The First Anniversary reclaim images that Marvell had 
taken over from Waller’s ‘Upon his Majesty’s repairing of Paul’s’. As Nigel 
Smith makes clear, The First Anniversary represents an ideological 
correction of Waller’s ‘Upon his Majesty’s repairing of Paul’s’, with 
Charles’s monarchical role redefined for the Cromwellian superman: 


In Waller’s poem, Charles is the recipient of heavenly benevolence, whereas Cromwell, as 
prophet and magistrate, is associated with divine agency (Charles is given good weather for 
his building, but he cannot bring rain (l1. 47-50), Cromwell brings the storm that purges the 
land (11. 233-8): Charles is shone on by the sun (ll. 51-3); Cromwell is the sun (ll. 342-4); 
Charles breeds admiration in foreign princes (ll. 61-4), Cromwell breeds fear in them (Il. 


377-8).!! 


The most frequently noticed of these corrections involves the figure of 
Amphion, with his swirling stones. In Waller’s version, 


He [Charles], like Amphion, makes those quarries leap 
Into fair figures from a confused heap; 
For in his art of regiment is found 


A power like that of harmony in sound. 2 


Where Waller takes pride in Charles’s repair of an existing structure, thus 
remaining within the bounds prescribed by tradition and monarchical 
inheritance, Marvell, by contrast, celebrates the radical novelty of 
Cromwell’s constitutional construction: 


So when Amphion did the lute command, 
Which the god gave him; with his gentle hand, 
The rougher stones, unto his measures hewed, 
Danced up in order from the quarries rude; 
This took a lower, that a higher place, 

As he the treble altered, or the bass: 
No note he struck, but a new story layed, 
And the great work ascended while he played. 


(49-56) 


Although such connections have been amply explored by critics since Ruth 


Nevo,!? no one, I think, has noticed that in the opening lines of A Panegyric 
Waller directly responds to Marvell’s recasting of his Amphion image: 


While with a strong and yet a gentle hand 
You bridle faction, and our hearts command. !4 


As Marvell had corrected the image by moving Cromwell away from 
authoritarian control and towards republican liberty, so Waller takes over 
Marvell’s reference to Amphion/Cromwell’s ‘gentle hand’ and redirects it 
by adding the balance of strength, that Machiavellian ability to ‘bridle 
faction’, which is central to his celebration of the Protector.!? The 
reappropriation is accentuated by the emphatic retention of the Marvellian 
rhymes. Further work may yet yield additional instances of Waller 
responding to Marvell and thus help bring into sharper focus the character 
and extent of the relationship between the two men. For the moment we 
may at least deny that the literary links between Marvell and Waller should 
be read as ‘a one-way relationship’. 

But there is a second respect in which we might want to rethink the 
literary connections between Marvell and Waller, and that is by examining 
the assumption that these can best be understood as the product of ‘a long- 


standing ideological argument’.!° Although I have just suggested that the 
process of appropriation and revision in The First Anniversary and A 
Panegyric manifests an argument over political theory, this is not quite the 
same thing as arguing that a dispute over political theory is the underlying 
motivation for such procedures. On the contrary, Edward Holberton has 
made a persuasive case that the two poems have more in common than not, 
sharing an attitude and an approach in arguing not from absolute theoretical 
principles but flexibly, with reference to circumstance. Each poet shares the 
goal of justifying the Protectorate as is, rather than articulating a political 
ideal.!7” And this observation leads us to the biographical point that both 
men were, throughout the later 1650s, strong supporters of the Protectorate 
—more or less Cromwellian creatures. Both provided texts for 
entertainments at the marriages of Cromwell’s daughters in November 1657 
— Waller for Frances on the 11th and Marvell for Mary on the 19th. Both 
penned elegies on the Protector’s death in September 1658; for reasons that 


have still not been adequately explained, Marvell’s contribution to the 
funerary volume which appeared the following year was ultimately replaced 


by Waller’s.!® Finally, Marvell may have had some hand in a poem on a 
naval victory in 1657 which draws on an earlier poem on a similar occasion 
by Waller.! A sense that the two men served in the late 1650s as something 
approaching Cromwellian house poets is afforded by Marvell’s 
redeployment, in the first of his songs for Mary’s marriage, of the imagery 
of her younger sister Frances as Venus that Waller had deployed in his lyric 
for the younger sister’s marriage just over a week earlier.” It seems 
reasonable to see the two men as working in concert to recreate, in a 
reformed vein for the protectoral court, versions of the entertainments that 


had flourished in the Whitehall of Charles and Henrietta Maria.?! What 
strikes one most about the literary connections between Marvell and Waller 
under the Protectorate is not so much their ideological animosity as their 
social and institutional proximity. 


COURT AND COUNTRY INTERESTS 


But how does the picture change when we turn to the Restoration? The 
received view of the two men at this time does indeed pit them as 
ideological opponents, with Waller, the courtier, puffing England’s slender 
naval successes and the role of his court patrons in securing them (while 
averting his eyes from glaring lapses in administrative process and military 
strategy), to which Marvell, the robust country patriot, responds by 
excoriating Waller for his mendacity in representing, and the court for its 
corruption and incompetence in managing, the war. There is more than a 
grain of truth in this picture. Waller did write in favour of the war at its 
outset; Marvell did attack its prosecution at its end. But we must be wary of 
assuming that Marvell was opposed to it at its outset and that Waller 
supported it at the end. In fact, there is both probability and evidence to 
suggest that in each case the opposite is true. Waller (as far as we know) 
wrote no satirical attack on the government; but in the autumn of 1667 he 


was one of the MPs chosen to draw up charges against Clarendon.’* On 
October 29 he spoke in favour of holding great men to account.” This 


position was countered by none other than Marvell, who pooh-poohed the 
idea of impeachment on the grounds that Clarendon was ‘not ... likely to 


ride away post’.** (Clarendon fled the country the following day.) The point 
is that after the catastrophes of 1666 and the Medway debacle of 1667, not 
even the most devoted supporter could sustain his belief in the competence 
of the government’s administration of the war. But it doesn’t follow that the 
oppositional figures of 1667 necessarily opposed the war in 1665. 

We might begin a reconsideration of relations between Marvell and 
Waller in the Restoration by questioning the dichotomy that places Waller 
and Marvell on different sides of a binary ideological opposition between 
court and country. Yes, Waller was returned for the court interest to the 
Cavalier Parliament.” But his loyalties were complex. In the Oxford 
session of 1665 he was aligned with the ‘moderate country interest’.*° He 
was connected geographically and socially to some powerful country 
interests with whom Marvell also was or would become closely associated. 
Waller in Beaconsfield was a neighbour and friend of Buckingham at 
Cliveden (which lies about five miles south-south-west of Beaconsfield) 
and of Lord Wharton at Winchenden and Wooburn (the latter lies about two 


and a half miles west-south-west of Beaconsfield).*’ With regard to 
Wharton, the anonymous author of the generally reliable 1711 ‘Life’ of 
Waller refers to the poet ‘living in great Intimacy and Friendship with that 
Family, his Neighbours at Winchendon’.’® An intimacy both social and 
literary is borne out by the elaborate poetical exchanges between Waller and 
Lord Wharton’s daughter-in-law, Ann, in the early 1680s. Waller wrote 
complimentary poems on Ann’s elegy on the Earl of Rochester, on her 
version of the Lord’s Prayer, and on her verse paraphrase of Isaiah 53; Ann, 
in her turn, wrote him a poem of thanks for the latter.” Of Buckingham, 


Waller was also a known and close associate.*° Sir John Clayton writes in 
1669 of a convivial day spent at Uxbridge in the company of Buckingham, 


Waller, and Christopher Wren: ‘nothing but quintessence of wit and most 


excellent discourse.’*! Writing to his young friend, the court beauty Jane 


Myddleton, on 8 August 1680, Waller gives details of Buckingham’s public 
and private works and mentions Cliveden as a place ‘wher I am allmost 
every day’. For hunters of possible Restoration sites for Marvell’s 
‘Garden’, this letter contains a tantalizing reference to the plantings at 
Cliveden: ‘you may now come in the greatest tyme of triumph and when all 


the best fruits are in season; there is in the Garden about 500 melons, and 
the trees full of Peaches’.* No nectarines are noticed, but 500 melons are 
plenty to stumble on. 

Nor were the connections merely social or geographical. Lord Wharton 
included Waller in his list of parliamentary ‘friends’, supposedly to be 
influenced through his cousin by marriage, Edmund Petty? (One may 
wonder how far such lists reflect realities as opposed to the political hopes 
of their compilers—hopes which, in the case of Wharton, may have been 
more than a little aspirational.*>) Through the various sessions of the 
Cavalier Parliament Waller stood, along with peers like Buckingham, as a 
firm proponent of toleration. Back in Beaconsfield he befriended another of 
his Buckinghamshire neighbours, the Quaker, Thomas Ellwood, best known 
to literary scholars as the friend of Milton. Ellwood wrote several poems on 
Waller’s death, and carefully transcribed the volume of commemorative 


poems published in 1688.°° By the late 1670s Waller was regarded as 
sufficiently sympathetic to the opposition to feature in Shaftesbury’s list of 
‘worthies’.>/ 

While Waller may have been less of a friend to the court than we might 
sometimes assume, so Marvell—despite the important role he played as a 


propagandist constructing the ideology of the country party—may yet have 


been less intransigent in his opposition to it than we may at first presume.°® 


In 1669 his name appears—apparently on the strength of his support for the 
navy—under a list of potential supporters of the Duke of York compiled by 


Sir Thomas Osborne.*? While such lists must be treated as hopeful and 
speculative rather than factual, we may nonetheless feel that the strict 
separation of Waller and Marvell into court and country will not do. 


WALLER AND THE PROPAGANDA WAR 


Another major respect in which the received picture of ideological conflict 
as the driving force behind the animosity between Marvell and Waller needs 
adjustment is in its tendency to overemphasize the opposition between them 
by minimizing the temporal distance between Waller’s J/nstructions to a 
Painter and Marvell’s ‘Last Instructions’—and even the Second and Third 


Advices—as though all represent unchanging political attitudes, with Waller 
the court poet celebrating the war and defending the court’s handling of it 
and Marvell the patriot speaking the truth about its scandalous 
mismanagement. Some of our assumptions about the temporal proximity 
between the poems in question need re-examining. Thus, for example, 
Annabel Patterson, assuming that Waller’s /nstructions was entered in the 
Stationers’ Register on 1 March 1666 and the Second Advice composed in 
April, draws the reasonable inference that the latter was ‘an instantaneous 


response’.*° It may be true that the response to the printing of this version 
of the Instructions was swift; but the core of Waller’s text, with its framing 
device of instructions to a painter, was by then a year old, and the poem 
itself was complete and probably in limited, manuscript circulation by the 
autumn of 1665. 

The work of Jones, Seaward, and Rommelse has established beyond 
doubt that the Second Dutch War was provoked by court interests, centring 
on James, Duke of York.*! Such interests found a rationale in the 
‘mercantilist’ theories of writers like Thomas Mun, who promoted the idea 
that national prosperity depended on wresting maritime trade—commerce 
and fishing—from the Dutch.*? These courtiers, of whom York’s secretary, 
William Coventry, was among the leading figures, sought to strengthen both 
the national economy and the economic standing and therefore the political 
independence of the crown. With city merchants and MPs they formed an 
alliance of interest that operated in Parliament, through the Committees for 
Trade and Plantations, and by way of the great merchant companies, in 
which many of these same merchants and courtiers were also investors— 
most notably, the newly formed Company of Royal Adventurers Trading 
into Africa, with York at its head. It was the Committee for Trade that 
pushed this agenda through a series of parliamentary resolutions. The sound 
of agitation for war in the name of national interest by those who stand to 
profit from it has a familiar ring. 

Within this court-mercantile interest, Waller can be firmly located. An 
MP, mercantilist, and long-standing member of both the Committee for 
Trade and that for Plantations, Waller was multiply implicated in the 
movement toward war. He played a small role in the parliamentary push. 
When, on 21 April 1664, a grand committee, in which Coventry had been a 
leading spirit, brought to a successful vote in the Commons the 


warmongering resolution that its members would ‘with their Lives and 
Fortunes’ assist the king in addressing the ‘Damages, Affronts, and Injuries’ 
allegedly caused by Dutch interference with English trade,}? Waller was 
immediately appointed, along with Coventry and Thomas Clifford—a rising 
figure in the court interest and a keen advocate of war, with whom Marvell 
had come to blows in the Commons in 1662—to manage a joint conference 
on the matter with the Lords, which conference (the following day) 
produced a vote urging the king to ‘take some Measures to protect Foreign 
Trade from the Depredations of the Dutch’.** As war loomed in the winter, 
Waller was one of the members charged with delivering Parliament’s thanks 
to the King for ‘his great Care in the Preservation of the Honour, Safety, 
and Trade of this Nation, by his Preparation for their Defence against the 


Dutch’. 

If Waller played a minor political part in the push to war, his literary role 
was considerable.*° Soon after the declaration of war in late February, 
Waller began to circulate the first version of his /nstructions to a Painter. 
On 28 February he apparently visited Robert Boyle, showing him and John 
Beale a copy of his recently completed poem (‘a Poeme of his freshest 
upo[n] o[u]r Warr w[i]th y° Dutch’). Beale was impressed: ‘you should call 
for it’, he wrote to his friend John Evelyn: ‘He does not sing [>for[th?]] 
und[e]r a bushell’.*’ A few days later, on 10 March, Henry Herringman 
entered it on the Register.** We may presume that the publication was 
authorized.” 

The broadside publication is a contribution to the propaganda war, 
written before any serious engagement had taken place. Its title indicates its 
scope and focus: ‘Instructions to a Painter for the Drawing of a Picture of 
the state and posture of the English Forces at Sea, Under the Command of 
his Royal Highness in the Conclusion of the year 1664’. It is a propaganda 
piece, written with war in prospect and designed, as Waller urges his 


painter, to ‘Declare th’importance of th’approaching War’.°? It addresses no 
events after 23 January 1664[/5], when news of Thomas Allin’s capture of 
the Dutch Smyrna fleet arrived in London. It is sixty lines long, comprising, 
in effect, lines 1-50 and 55—64 of the familiar version. Its existence was 
unknown to the editor of the standard modern edition of Waller’s poem, and 
has in consequence not been fully integrated into our understanding of 


Waller’s poem and the controversy it sparked.°! We need, in particular, to 
move back the framing device of instructions to a painter as a means of 
addressing the naval conflict from the spring of 1666 to the spring of 1665. 
It must have been in the summer of 1665, following the Battle of 
Lowestoft on 3 June, that Waller undertook most of the expansion of his 
broadside into the now familiar 336-line version of the poem. To the 
original instructions, Waller adds an account of the court beauties visiting 
the fleet at Harwich (Il. 65—90) and an extensive narrative of the Battle of 
Lowestoft (11. 91-286); he concludes the poem with an appeal to the painter 
to draw the Parliament, king, and Duke of York (Il. 287—310), and appends 
to it a dedication to the king (Il. 311-36). There is no effort, in either the 
body of the text or the title, to sustain the framing device of the instructions 
in the added narrative. The revised title registers the account of Lowestoft 
as a Separate addition, distinct from the ‘instructions’ frame: ‘Together with 
the Battel & Victory Obtained over the Dutch, June 3. 1665’. On returning 
to the frame after concluding his account of the battle, the poet apologizes 
for abandoning his focus: ‘Painter! excuse me, if I have awhile / Forgot thy 
art, and used another style’ (Il. 287-8)" The narrative account presents 
Lowestoft, not unreasonably, as a catastrophic defeat for the Dutch. But it 
does not extend its focus to the immediate aftermath of the battle: the 
controversial, but as yet unknown (and only later much debated), decision 
by Henry Brouncker to call off the pursuit of the retreating Dutch navy in 
order (some alleged) to ensure the safety of the Duke of York. Waller is in 
fact silent on all matters after the battle prior to the recall of Parliament in 
October. The concluding section of the narrative (‘Then draw the 
parliament ...’) references the key events of the Oxford session of Charles’s 
Long Parliament: the resolution of members to support the king with their 
lives and fortunes (10 October; 1. 307), the vote of £1,250,000 supply for 
the king (18—21 October; 1. 306), and the reward of £120,000 to the Duke of 


York (24-6 October; 1. 309). The lack of reference to any event 
subsequent to October suggests that the poem was completed soon after 
these votes: perhaps just prior to the prorogation of 31 October, after which 
the injunction to the painter to ‘draw the parliament, the nobles met’ may 
have appeared untimely. If Waller followed his usual practice of sharing his 
‘freshest’ poems on social visits (as he did with the shorter version of the 
poem in March), it may seem reasonable to infer that a number of his fellow 
MPs saw the expanded poem before they left Oxford. And if that scenario is 


plausible, it is only a short step to suggesting that among these MPs was 
Andrew Marvell, whom Waller would have newly encountered when both 
men were appointed on 26 October to the Commons committee for the bill 


against embezzlement of prize goods.°* Even if this particular scenario is 
not persuasive, the likelihood is that the longer poem was in coterie 
circulation by the winter of 1665, just as the shorter version had been by the 
spring of the year. 

Why, then, was it not printed until the spring of the following year? 
Waller presumably stayed out of town over the winter on account of the 
plague, returning in time for the reopening of Parliament on 23 February 
1666, and carrying with him a manuscript of the poem for printing. A week 
later, on 1 March 1665[/6], his publisher, Herringman, entered the poem in 
the Stationers’ Register.’ Although the poem dealt with events that were 
now eight months old, the absence of any significant engagements since the 


autumn, when the fleet had retired, made it not unreasonable to treat 


Lowestoft as the decisive event of the previous campaigning season.~° 


Waller presumably hoped that the publication would help muster public 
support for the summer campaign and, more specifically, steel members’ 
resolve for the war by reminding them of their pledge of material support 
for the crown. Such support was needed because the crown’s finances were 
now in a parlous state, and the alliance of convenience between merchants 
and courtiers which had driven the government into the war in the 
expectation of quick profits had begun to fall apart as those profits failed to 
materialize. Such few prizes as were taken had generated a corruption 
scandal toward the year’s end that cost the Earl of Sandwich his command 


of the fleet.°’ Waller also evidently expected that the poem would garner 
praise for what he clearly felt was a fine performance. He took pains over 
the preparation and presentation of the text, carefully emending a 
manuscript fair copy prepared by his daughter, and adapting for the 
epigraph of the printed text a passage from Cicero’s oration Pro Archia 
poeta: ‘Vt, qui vos, Imperatores vestros, & Anglorum Res gestas semper 
ornavit, Humanitate vestra levatus, potius quam acerbitate violatus esse 
videatur’ (‘So let it be seen that [he] who has shed glory upon you, upon 
your generals, and upon the deeds of the English people, is more assisted by 
ry 58 


your humanity than assailed by your displeasure But the alliance for 


which he spoke was rapidly falling apart; he would soon have ample reason 
to complain of being assailed. 


MARVELL AND YORK 


While Waller played several public roles in the push toward war, Marvell’s 
silence during the parliamentary build-up cannot, by contrast, be taken as 
positive evidence of indifference or opposition. For much of that build-up 
he was out of the country, travelling with the Muscovy embassy of the Earl 
of Carlisle. Within six months of his return, however, we find clear 
evidence of his support for war in the printing of a new version of his old 
anti-Dutch satire, The Character of Holland, in the wake of the victory at 
Lowestoft.” It appeared with a fresh eight-line conclusion, celebrating the 
Duke of York and his admirals, Prince Rupert, and Sandwich. The status of 
that publication has long been contested; but the matter has recently been 
settled by Martin Dzelzainis, who demonstrates that Marvell almost 
certainly wrote the new lines and authorized its publication, and argues that 
we should see the poem as both ‘job application’ and statement of 


allegiance.°? The consequence is that we must now acknowledge Marvell in 
the summer of 1665 as a supporter of war with the Dutch and of the Yorkist 
interest. 

But Marvell’s Yorkism was not necessarily narrowly opportunistic. 
Personal connections and regional interest associate him with the mercantile 
lobby which formed, for the early phase of the war, an alliance with York 
and his courtly adventurers. Two connections in particular are worth 
considering. The first is the establishment in 1661 of the Royal Fishery 
Council, designed to build up an English fishing industry to displace the 
dominant Dutch, whose busses were to be excluded by force from English- 
claimed waters, and the import of whose herring was to be prohibited.*! 
With York as chair, the council proposed an ambitious programme of ship- 
and infrastructure-building, to be funded by lotteries, public contributions, 
and by the mandatory sale of English-caught herring in inns, ale-, and 
coffee houses. New wharves and storehouses were to be built in the 
Thames estuary and, more interestingly for our purposes, at Hull.°? Dutch 
fishing expertise was to be imported to provide the know-how for this 


profitable trade. Dutch practices formed the basis of a research paper on 


the subject prepared, probably in 1663, by Benjamin Worsley.” Such 
efforts came to fruition (and, effectively, an end) with the establishment of 


the Royal Fishing Company, led once again by York, in April 1664.°° 


How closely can we connect Marvell with proponents of the Royal 
Fishery? He had a long-standing hostility to the Dutch fishery, scoffing in 
The Character of Holland at the Dutch worship of herring, and at the ‘free 
seas’ theory of Hugo Grotius, which legitimated Dutch exploitation of what 
the English considered their territorial waters (26, 33-4, 107-8). Such 
touches were entirely in keeping with the bellicose mood of the 
mercantilists of the early 1660s. Marvell was, of course, MP for Hull, which 
apparently stood to gain from such a scheme. He was involved in the 
parliamentary passage of the bill confirming the company’s charter. When 
the bill was brought to the House of Commons in March 1662, first his 


colleague Gilby and then all Yorkshire MPs were appointed to sit on the 


committee to examine it.°’ More directly, Marvell knew some of those 


intimately involved in the project. In the early 1670s he corresponded with 
Worsley about a prospective match for Lord Wharton’s son, Thomas, while 
resident at Wharton’s estate at Winchendon.” 

Marvell was also connected at this time with one of the keenest, most 
aggressive proponents of the belligerent anti-Dutch mercantile policy of 
York and his associates, the crown’s ambassador at The Hague, George 
Downing. Downing, who as MP also sat on the Committee for Trade, 
pressed hard both in Parliament and without for an uncompromising stance 
against the Dutch. So bellicose was he that the Dutch regarded him (not 
unreasonably) as one of the major causes of the war. Against the Dutch East 
India and West India Companies he urged the interests of the English East 
India Company and the recently formed Royal African Company. And he 
was a strong voice behind the project for improving the English fishery on 
the back of Dutch expertise.’ In 1661 he wrote to Clarendon with a 
proposition to offer the freedom of Great Yarmouth to any Dutchmen 


willing to assist with the fishery.’° In a letter to Clarendon of 27 June [/ 7 
July] 1662 Downing writes of setting his friends and ‘instruments’ to work 
in gathering intelligence and unsettling De Witt.’’ It was in Downing’s 
residence at The Hague that Marvell spent the bulk of his mysterious Dutch 


sojourn from May 1662 to April 1663.’* While the reasons behind that visit 
have usually been sought in the rendition of erstwhile parliamentarians, 
perhaps—given Marvell’s mercantile connections, obligations to the port 
town of Hull, and long-standing interest in the Dutch fishery—we might 
perhaps consider seeking an explanation in the anti-Dutch mercantile 
policies promoted by Downing and his allies in the build-up to war. Might 
at least part of Marvell’s charge while in Holland have been the gathering of 
intelligence on the Dutch fishery? 

Whatever the extent of Marvell’s involvement in the royal fishery 
project in the build-up to war, his role as MP for a maritime town places 
him broadly within the mercantile interest. Although Marvell was absent on 
the Muscovy embassy on 26 March 1664, when members representing 
maritime towns were added to the committee for examining the state of 
trade, his fellow MP, Gilby, was no doubt one of those members.” That 
committee would lead the push toward war. Seen as a member of the 
mercantile interest, Marvell’s turning against the war in the Second Advice 
to a Painter in the spring of 1666 is accountable, as erstwhile supporters 
separated themselves from the court once the lack of quick rewards from 
the war and its deleterious impact upon trade became apparent. 

The Second Advice appears to have been written in April 1666, probably 
in connection with the reconvening of Parliament on the 23rd of that 


month.” It attacks the lackies and incompetents it deems responsible for the 
mismanagement, incompetence, and corruption of the previous year’s 
campaign. And it betrays its mercantile sympathies by associating the 
question of the causes of the war with the profits expected to have been 
gained from it: ‘Thus having fought we know not why, as yet / We’ve done 
we know not what, nor what we get’ (317-18). Even under the changed 
circumstances of the spring, however, Marvell is careful to exclude from 
criticism the king, Rupert, and the Duke of York himself.” The Second 
Advice is not the work of an unreconstructed republican, indiscriminately 
attacking the court. 

Although it may have been composed within two months of the 
publication of the ‘long’ version of Waller’s Instructions, we can now 
suggest that Marvell may have known, and probably did know, of Waller’s 
poem much earlier—perhaps since October, when both men were appointed 
to the committee for prize goods. We might even wonder whether Waller’s 


expansion of his poem suggests knowledge of the revised version of 
Marvell’s Character of Holland, since a distinctive feature of that revision 
reappears in the long version of the /nstructions. Although Waller had made 
no mention of the comets of 1664 in the short version of his poem, 
Marvell’s comparison of York to the recently observed comets, terrifying 
the Dutch—‘The Duke has made their Sea-sick courage puke / Like the 
three Comets, sent from heaven down / With Fiery Flailes to swinge 
th’ingratefull Clown’—may have prompted Waller’s similar comparison in 
the long version of the Instructions: ‘And the Duke seems at every door to 
knock. / His dreadful streamer, (like a comet’s hair, / Threatening 
destruction) hastens their despair’.’° This is, perhaps, another instance of 
two-way traffic, and not unfriendly traffic at that, between Marvell and 
Waller. 


CONCLUSION 


While a narrow focus on the ‘Advice to a Painter’ controversy may point to 
a reading of Marvell’s use of Wallerian pretexts as the reflection of a 
coherent ideological animosity, a longer view, and a wider perspective— 
one that takes into account the commonwealth writings of the two men, and 
their not infrequent social and professional proximity—suggests a rather 
different picture. Seen in such a perspective, the traffic appears no longer 
merely one way, with Marvell repeatedly taking over Waller’s phrasing and 
beating him at his own game. Rather, the two men can be seen moving in 
the same social and political circles, finding themselves obliged to provide 
verses for the same or similar events—whether society weddings or naval 
victories—and responding to one another’s work. Rather than implacable 
ideological opposition, we may rather seek to make sense of the 
connections between the two men in terms of rivalries for the same social 
and political capital. Considered in this light, Marvell’s repeated recourse to 
Waller begins to make a different kind of sense. For the younger man must 
surely have felt that the wealthy and well-connected older poet was 
somehow always two or three steps ahead, whether in praising the protector, 
or working in Parliament, or mingling in the great houses of Restoration 
Buckinghamshire. One might imagine that whenever Marvell, in his hard- 


fought quest for patronage, succeeded in pushing his way through an 
unlatched door, there, already in the room, was Waller, relaxed, elegant, and 
at ease. And not just elegant, but eloquent. If there is a personal animus in 
Marvell’s handling of Waller we might find it here: in the contrast between 
Waller’s celebrated and apparently easy eloquence—whether in the 
Commons, or in verse—and Marvell’s struggles with articulacy, so clearly 


focused for us in Nigel Smith’s biography.’’ And if we want to pursue this 
line of thought, we might wonder further how far Marvell’s recourse to 
Wallerian pretexts as departure points for his own poems might both have 
been driven by and have compounded a sense of frustration at his own 
social, political, and literary impotence. It is suggestive that Marvell 
concludes his epigram ‘Upon Eunuch: A Poet’ not with a violent and fruitful 


forcing of the nine muses, but with Echo giving birth to song. $ Even in his 
most extreme and aggressive fantasy of literary potency, Marvell, it seems, 
cannot escape the assumption that the source of poetry is other men’s 
words. 


APPENDIX: THE DATE OF WALLER’S PANEGYRIC TO 
MY LORD PROTECTOR 


Although Waller’s Panegyric and Marvell’s First Anniversary are recognized as closely connected, 
doubt over the sequence of composition has impaired critical assessment of the relationship.” 
Although the prevailing assumption seems to be that Marvell’s poem responds to Waller’s, Waller’s, 
which was published at the end of May 1655, was clearly written after Marvell’s, which appeared in 
print by 17 January 165[4/]5.°° The strongest case for an earlier date for Waller’s poem is advanced 
by his editor Thorn Drury, on the basis of an apparent allusion in the satirical pamphlet The 
Incomparable Poem Gondibert. Vindicated from the Wit-Combats of Four Esquires ({London], 
1653). Thorn Drury quotes the following lines: 


You think they feign, that is they lie, 
That spake of Gondibert so high, 

If that their Verses were much taller 
Waller hath since out-Gondid Waller. 


‘The reference’, he claims, ‘can hardly be to anything but the “Panegyric”’, which must therefore 
have been in circulation by 1653.8! This is an unduly confident interpretation of an obscure passage, 
which is primarily a denigratory reference to the laudatory verses on Davenant’s Gondibert by Waller 
and Abraham Cowley. The main obstacle to interpretation is the final line, which involves two 
cruxes. Although the general drift of the nonce verb ‘Gondid’ is clear enough (it is a synecdoche for 


preposterously overblown rhetoric), its predicate only becomes clear when we recall both the 
contemporary pronunciation of Waller as ‘Wall-er’ and the pun that this made possible on ‘waller’ 
(i.e. a builder of walls; OED, waller!).®? That pun is animated by the emphasis on the height of 
Waller’s rhetoric. A second problem in the final line is the archaic present indicative verb form 
‘hath’, implying that Waller has ‘out-Gondid’ a builder of walls. The problem here is that the phrase 
is governed by the ‘If ... ° of the previous line and should therefore be in the subjunctive rather than 
indicative mood. We may resolve this problem by looking more closely at the text. Although he 
references the 1653 edition of the text, which is part of Certain Verses written by severall of the 
Authours Friends; to be re-printed with the Second Edition of Gondibert (London, 1653) (Wing 
D992), Thorn Drury apparently quotes from the second edition: The Incomparable Poem Gondibert. 
Vindicated from the Wit-Combats of Four Esquires (n.p., 1655), 7 (Wing W2130). In its first edition, 
the final line of the passage contains the conditional ‘had’, which makes grammatical sense of the 
phrase: if Waller had written any more mendaciously in praise of Gondibert than he actually did he 
had since out-Gondiberted a builder of walls.’ This makes grammatical sense of the passage, 
without quite making its import clear. And without trying to reinterpret ‘since’ as something other 
than ‘from thence’, I cannot explain it. But it is at least clear that Thorn Drury’s interpretation of the 
passage is mistaken: Waller has not in fact ‘out-Gondid waller’, and the passage cannot therefore be 
taken to refer to any version of A Panegyric extant in 1653. All evidence points to Waller starting 
work on the poem in the spring of 1654.84 And the poem’s addressing of such topical issues from the 
spring of 1655 as the kingship question—in both its general push towards kingship and its 
concluding emphasis on the act of coronation (Il. 185—8)—and the impending launch of the Western 
Design (in its emphasis on England’s maritime power) implies that Waller was still at work on the 
poem in the early part of the year.*° The possibility of a still later termination is suggested, without 
quite being confirmed, by the poet’s insistence that Cromwell is about to take upon himself the 
mantle of ‘the world’s protector’, to whose court ‘the oppressed shall henceforth resort / Justice to 
crave, and succour’ (Il. 29-32). This has been read as an allusion to Cromwell’s championing of an 
international Protestant alliance to support the Vaudois following the Piedmont massacre, news of 
which reached London by the middle of May.®° Variations on the phrase ‘world’s protector’ were in 
use at this time.®” But the phrase and concept had been current for some time, as Cromwell met with 
and pledged support to Huguenots and other Protestant refugees.°* The Piedmont massacre is not the 
necessary occasion for the phrase. In short, the poem may have been complete before news of the 
Piedmont massacre arrived in London in mid-May. 
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CHAPTER 36 


‘MR. BAYES IN MR. BAYEST”’ 


The Art of Personation in Hobbes, Parker, 
and Marvell 


VICTORIA SILVER 


ON the face of it, Thomas Hobbes and Andrew Marvell have about as much 
in common as chalk and cheese. Although both their fathers were ministers 
(one a drunken sot, the other a martyr to compassion), they were from 
different generations, different landscapes, different universities, had 
different talents, political sympathies, and careers. Hobbes himself makes 
no mention of Marvell, while Marvell (with a possibly telling exception) 
only brings up Hobbes as a stick with which to beat his sometime opponent, 
the Anglican archdeacon Samuel Parker (Sheldon’s protégé, chaplain, and 
hitman), who steals some Hobbesian arguments and expressions from 
Leviathan at the same time that he makes its author out to be the very 
devil.! Such hypocrisy Marvell delightedly mocks in his allusions to 
Hobbes in The Rehearsal Transpros’d (1672), where he adapts 
Buckingham’s popular travesty of heroic drama, The Rehearsal (1671), to 
satirize Parker and his polemics against nonconformity to the Church of 
England. But since Marvell is engaged there only opportunistically in anti- 
Hobbism, as he can use it to ridicule Parker, his Hobbes is inevitably ‘the 
Monster of Malmesbury’, neither the man nor the philosopher. 

Since all the writers discussed here are or claim to be satirists, they 
exploit the possibilities of what the age called “‘personation’. To “personate’ 
could mean what ‘impersonate’ does now, that is, to assume the persona or 


public identity of another individual—that is, his or her ‘person’, either as a 
legal fiction or by way of pretence, whether mimetic or fraudulent. This is 
how Hobbes describes that activity in Leviathan,’ preparatory to 
announcing his grand personation figured as one of the Book of Job’s 
monsters—‘that great LEVIATHAN’, the commonwealth itself, the 
‘Mortall God’ who is said ‘to beare their Person’ of those who institute it:° 
‘A PERSON is he whose words or actions are considered, either as his 
own, or as representing the words or actions of another man, or of any 
other thing to whom they are attributed, whether Truly or by Fiction. When 
they are considered as his owne, then is he called a Naturall Person: And 


when they are considered as presenting the words and actions of an other, 


then is he a Feigned or Artificiall person’ 4 


As a legitimate ‘fiction’ of identity, Hobbesian personation thus consists 
in a contingent relation between two parties in the form of a public 
covenant, consisting of ‘an author’ (or whomever has legal responsibility 
for that party), and ‘an actor’, legally appointed to speak and act on the 
author’s behalf as such an ‘Artificiall person’.> Understood this way, 
personation is entirely arbitrary: there need not be any likeness or similarity 
of kind, appearance, or opinions between the covenanting parties for the 
personation’s authority or its effectiveness, with Hobbes observing that 
‘There are few things, that are uncapable of being represented by Fiction’: 
inanimate things like ‘a Church, an Hospital, a Bridge, may be Personated 
by a Rector, Master, or Overseer’; or imaginary ones like ‘An Idol, or mere 
figment of the brain, may be Personated; as were the Gods of the Heathens’ 
by state officials.° 

But some personations are more legitimate than others because they are 
authorized by the individual personated. Precisely because there is no 
resemblance between ‘author’ and ‘actor’ that would independently evince 
or authenticate their presumptive relationship, personation is inevitably 
vulnerable to abuse, especially where no proof of authority is produced but 
simply assumed or fabricated by the very means of its institution, namely, 
by a fiction. Then ‘personation’ signifies ‘impersonation’ in the sense of 
imposture, fraud, or falsification. The word accordingly came in 
seventeenth-century usage to describe the satirist’s representation of a 
subject, with the satire itself a ‘personation’—again, a fiction, often with 
the implication of misrepresenting, even libelling the satirical target. 


That satirical sense of ‘personation’ recurs in the Restoration’s 
‘Ceremonial-Controversie’ over the residually Catholic rituals made 
compulsory by the Clarendon Code.’ This is the way the Independent 
theologian John Owen, Parker’s principal opponent, uses it, writing against 
the latter’s Discourse of Ecclesiastical Polity (1669), which called for a 
renewed Conventicles Act criminalizing any form of worship other than 
that of the Anglican Church. Parker himself employs the word in the 
Discourse’s preface’ to endorse Simon Patrick’s satire on nonconformists in 
The Friendly Debate (1669). Marvell in turn ironically adopts the same 
usage to characterize Parker’s own polemics against nonconformity, while 
performing a personation of his own—what he calls, after The Rehearsal’s 
satirical usage, the ‘transprosition’ of Buckingham’s font of bombast and 
absurdity, the fictional dramatist Mr. Bayes, to Parker as “Bayes the 
Second’.!° And although Parker in his polemics strenuously attacks Hobbes 
—arguably to combat his own reputation for Hobbism by deflecting 
attention from his thefts—Marvell makes ridicule of the Monster of 
Malmesbury an entailment of his personation of Parker, with Hobbes 
arguably Bayes the Third. 

It is here that Hobbes and Marvell find common ground beyond their 
satirical gifts, since both participate in the great tradition of English anti- 
clericalism. As John Aubrey hastens to assure his readers in Hobbes’ case, 
both were more or less conforming Anglicans—under the Clarendon Code 
and then the 1673 Test Act, Marvell could not otherwise have served as a 
Member of Parliament. However, each rejected ecclesiastical claims to 
supremacy in the state, seeking to expose what they regard as the Church’s 
pretensions to iure divino or divine right authority, itself a personation of 
deity that Hobbes adamantly disallows. For notwithstanding the monarch’s 
title of supreme governor of the Church of England, or primitive status as 
the human link to the divine, this newly explicit claim by the Laudian 
Church to iure divino authority placed it and its Restoration successor, the 
resettled Anglican Church, in competition with the monarch. 

Such hieratic pretensions appeared first in the Church’s sacerdotal and 
sacramental—or, as Marvell terms it, ‘Romanizing’ ecclesiology, which 
ceaselessly invoked ‘that beaten Text of doing all things decently and in 
order’ (1 Corinthians 14:40) to justify its liturgical innovations.!! The 
Rehearsal Transpros’d attacks these originally Laudian novelties, provoked 


by a late salvo in the controversy—Parker’s vituperative Preface against 
nonconformity and toleration. Its ostensible purpose was to introduce a tract 
(A Discourse in Vindication of Himself and the Clergy of the Church of 
England from the Fanatick Charge of Popery {1672]), written by the former 
primate of Armagh, Bishop Bramhall—a Laudian since deceased, with 
whom Hobbes had also tangled on the side of necessity over the theological 


question of human free will.'* However, Parker’s transparent intent in 
publishing both was to subvert Charles Is short-lived Declaration of 
Indulgence, issued on the eve of the Second Dutch War to placate Protestant 
nonconformists, who had been freshly abused by that ‘Quintessence of 
arbitrary Malice’-—Marvell’s memorable description of the 1670 
Conventicles Act.'* For England proposed yet again to fight an upstanding 
Protestant nation, now with Catholic France as her ally. 

Hobbes for his part chooses “popery’ and scholastic metaphysics as the 
safer target for Leviathan’s satire of ecclesiasticism, even as the Roman 
Catholic Church—as Bramhall’s title indicates—inevitably personates the 
Laudian one in his argument. Thus, with a nod to the English Civil War, he 
remarks: ‘I may attribute all the changes of Religion in the world, to one 
and the same cause; and that is, unpleasing Priests; and those not onely 
among Catholiques, but even in that Church that hath presumed most of 


Reformation’.'* Indeed, Hobbes contends ‘it is not the Romane Clergy 
onely, that pretends the Kingdome of God to be of this World, and thereby 
have a Power therein, distinct from that of the Civil State’: for ‘whatsoever 
Power Ecclesiastiques take upon themselves (in any place where they are 


subject to the State) in their own Right, though they call it Gods Right, is 


but Usurpation’.!> 


These comments helped earn him the enduring hostility of those Laudian 
ecclesiasts who survived to become bishops at the Restoration and moved 
to suppress Hobbes’ political writings and have the Royal Society exclude 
him from membership. However, his reputation aside, Hobbes is no atheist 


but a Christian, a Protestant and an avowed scripturalist, and no more 


heterodox in his theology than a number of his educated contemporaries.!° 


But he was a passionate foe of ecclesiasticism; and as his tremulous friend 
Edmund Waller remarked, himself living in fear of the bishops, ‘being but 


one, and a private Person, he pulled-downe all their Churches, dispelled the 


mists of Ignorance, and layd-open their Priest-craft’.!/ 


Hobbes did so by drawing certain fundamental distinctions in Leviathan, 
beginning with the methodical separation of knowledge from belief, the 
public and actionable from the private and persuasive, and the expressions 
of command from those of counsel, with each order of human experience 


allotted its own domain in which to exercise its peculiar intelligence.!® In 
his view, knowledge and belief entail two different subjects, two different 
grounds, and two different idioms, and should therefore be kept not only 
distinct but discrete, as Leviathan does in the ordering of its volumes, 
distinguishing ‘Common-wealths’ as such from ‘Christian Common- 
wealths’—the one deduced from the principles of natural law by scientific 
reason, the other educed from the natural order and scripture’s language by 
equitable hermeneutics. 

Hobbes thus follows Luther and Calvin in rejecting the analogia entis 
(‘analogy of being’) that served as the ontological ground for the medieval 
synthesis of philosophy and theology, whose metaphysical project 
Leviathan would explode. For ‘priest-craft’ in Hobbes’ view consisted at 
bottom in the definition of ‘Spirit’ as ‘an incorporeal body, or (which 1s all 
one) an incorporeal substance’—‘words’, Hobbes contends, ‘which when 
they are joined together destroy one another’.!? Of course, to deny the 
reality of ‘Spirit’, even in the form of a contradiction, was viewed at that 
time as tantamount to atheism. But what Hobbes objects to is not the word 
as such, but the notion that ‘there be in the world certaine essences 
separated from Bodies, which [Metaphysiques] call Abstract Essences, and 
Substantiall Formes’—in other words, the hypostasis or reification of 
sensory ‘fancies’, whose secondary qualities he decisively distinguishes in 
Leviathan’s first chapter from the primary ones (extension and motion) 
specific to the external bodies that generate them, and which indicate the 
existence of a world beyond the mind.° 

Hobbes’ chief concern with ‘Spirit’ thus defined is that this usage grants 
to such mental figments a transcendent because abstract existence, without 
change or obscurity. Such merely notional existents are unaccountable to 
the particular circumstances of ordinary perception, which is virtually all 
Hobbes insists the human mind can be said to know.”! He accordingly 
singles out the pious fraud built upon such ‘absurd’, ‘nonsensical’, or 
‘insignificant’ speech, namely, the ecclesiastical personation of the gospel’s 
‘kingdom of God’ on earth, as the pre-eminent cause of the religious Civil 


Wars endemic to his age, where its assertion of supernatural supremacy and 


invisible power had worked catastrophically ‘to lessen the dependence of 


Subjects on the Soveraign Power of their Countrey’.?7 


It follows that Hobbes would insist that ‘Spiritual Common-wealth there 
is none in this world’; neither do human beings possess spiritual powers, 
nor inhabit spiritual places, nor exercise spiritual jurisdictions.” Nor are 
the clergy independent of the sovereign power, which is the practical force 
of Laud’s iure divino claim, rendering ecclesiasts autonomous of civil 
authority. In a Christian commonwealth like England, he declares, there is 
but ‘one chief Pastor’ and ‘it is the Civill Soveraign’; and it is the sovereign 
by whose authority ‘all other Pastors are made, and have power to teach, 
and performe all other Pastorall offices’.** Only ‘the King, and every other 
Soveraign, executeth his Office of Supreme Pastor, by immediate authority 


from God, that is to say, in God 5 Right, or Jure Divino’. And those clergy 
who would compete with this sovereign authority by claiming that right, or 
‘in saying Divina providential, which is the same with Dei gratia, though 
disguised ... deny to have received their authority from the Civill State; and 
Sliely slip off the Collar of their Civill Subjection, contrary to the unity and 
defence of the Common-wealth’. 7° 

Indeed, ‘Temporal and Spiritual Government are but two words brought 
into the world, to make men see double, and mistake their Lawful 
Sovereign’ for ‘a Ghostly Authority against the Civill; working on mens 
minds, with words and distinctions that of themselves signifie nothing, but 
bewray (by their obscurity) that there walketh (as some think invisibly) 
another Kingdome, as it were a Kingdome of Fayries, in the dark’.*” Unlike 
the prosaic titles of his earlier volumes, Hobbes names his fourth and final 
book after this ‘spiritual’ kingdom (‘The Kingdome of Darknesse’), which 
contains his most playful savaging of the notional wonders of invisibilia, 
closing with a hilarious anatomy of the priestly polity just evoked—the 
‘Kingdome of Fairies’.?* Both are meant to satirize the obfuscating means 
by which the unknowable and the non-existent are brought to specious life 
by the ‘Spirituall, though it stand in the darknesse of Schoole distinctions, 
and hard words’, thereby bolstering the papacy’s personation of the Roman 
empire in its claims to divine and therefore universal supremacy, and by 


extension, the Laudian bishops’ authority over the monarch and state.” 


Thirty years later, The Rehearsal Transpros’d would have it that the 
resettled Anglican Church still affords the king’s lawful supremacy nothing 
more than lip service, with Samuel Parker in his polemics treating Majesty 
as the manicurist to episcopacy, instructing the king in absolutism only to 
secure the Church’s pre-eminence in setting policy, as Sheldon’s 
Anglicanism did with the help of the Cavalier Parliament. For as Parker 
impudently puts it, magistrates ‘cannot pluck a pin out of the Church, but 
the State immediately shakes and totters’: ‘The Power of Princes would be 
but a very precarious thing, without the Assistance of Ecclesiasticks, and all 
Government does and must owe its quiet and continuance to the Churches 
Patronage; ’tis the Authority that has over the Consciences of Subjects, that 


chiefly keep the Crown upon the Princes Head’.*? If Leviathan’s satirical 
assault on ecclesiasts and his own notoriety made Hobbes an easy target for 
the irrepressible Parker, Parker’s virulent speech, and his own Hobbism 
made him the irresistible butt of Marvell’s scorn. 

The Rehearsal Transpros’d accordingly treats the various encyclicals 
against comprehension and toleration Parker had issued to 1672—the 
Discourse of Ecclesiastical Polity (1669/70), his enormous Defense (1671) 
of himself and that tract, and the slender Preface to Bramhall’s Vindication 
—as exemplary of the Anglican Church’s sacerdotal theatre, not to mention 
its religious tyranny in the form of the Clarendon Code. Parker’s argument 
is simple: on the presumption that ‘Of all Villains the well-meaning Zealot 
is the most dangerous’, it is ‘absolutely necessary to the Peace and 
Government of the World, that the Supreme Magistrate of every Common- 
wealth should be vested with a Power to govern and conduct the 
Consciences of Subjects in Affairs of Religion’.”! 

And as many did, Parker holds Hobbes responsible for ‘Hobbism’, the 
straw dog of his polemics and a satirical fashion among urbane, witty, 
libertine, and notionally atheistical gentlemen, whom he condescendingly 
describes (he was 29 at the time) as ‘the wild and hair-brained Youths of the 
Town’, who ‘study nothing but Sloth and Idleness, that design nothing but 
Folly and Extravagance, that aspire to no higher Accomplishments than fine 


Phrases, terse Oaths, and gay Plumes’.** These gallants, he claims, ‘never 
heard any other Maxims of Philosophy, but what they pick’d up at Plays, 
out of the Stiff Disputes of Love and Honour’—the conventional argument 


of heroic drama.** Invoking the alleged source of this ‘gallantry’, Parker 


exclaims: ‘with what a greedy confidence do they swallow down the 
Principles of the Malmesbury Philosophy, without any chewing, or 
consideration? How huffingly will they assert, that the Notion of an 
Immaterial Substance implies a contradiction, for no other reason than that 
it does?”*+ 

By such feckless irreverence, Parker complains, the English masters of 
comedy, ‘Johnson and Fletcher are prophaned, as well as the Holy 
Scriptures’, not to mention “True Goodness’, ‘True Religion’ and Parker 
himself as ‘the Man in Black’.*° But while he does not credit his scandalous 
source, Parker himself finds Leviathan’s brief against ‘Spirit’ more 
consistently useful for his polemics than its case for absolute sovereignty, 
happily levelling against nonconformists Hobbes’ charge of fraud as well as 
the untethered fancy of enthusiasm: ‘They have brought into fashion a 
Godliness without Religion, Zeal without Humanity, and Grace without 
good Nature, or good Manners; have found in lieu of Moral Virtue, a 
Spiritual Divinity, that is made up of nothing else but certain Trains and 
Schemes of Effeminate Follies and Illiterate Enthusiasms ... whereby they 
have effectually turn’d all Religion into unaccountable Fansies and 
Enthusiasms, drest it up with pompous and empty Schemes of Speech, and 


so embrace a few gawdy Metaphors and Allegories, instead of the substance 


of true and real Righteousness’.*° 


Parker merely sounds like Hobbes, for he does not acknowledge the 
latter’s crucial distinction between the knowable world and an 


incomprehensible God;*’ between knowledge and belief; between the 
categorical idiom of science and the figurative expressions of religion and 
specifically scripture. Rather, he emphasizes the visibility of the Church’s 
holiness as God’s earthly face and the conduit of divine grace. But having 
early embraced in print ‘the Mechanical and Experimental Philosophie 
before the Aristotelian’, the Platonic and the Stoic, and as himself a 
member of the Royal Society, Parker may be said to substitute the 
mechanical and empirical for the metaphysical and essential.’ The 
consequence is to reduce Christianity to the bricks and mortar of cathedral 
and chapter house, to ritual repetition as the chief means of inculcating 
implicit faith and obedience, and to the inventive dogmas of ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, with magistracy the Church’s handmaiden and enforcer. 


Sermons are programmatically displaced in favour of ceremonies; and 
the outward behaviour of subjects is substituted for the impalpable of faith. 
For according to Parker, ‘all Religion must of necessity be resolv’d into 
Enthusiasm or Morality’: ‘when we have set aside all manner of Virtue, let 
them tell me’, Parker demands, ‘what remains to be call’d Grace, and give 
me any Notion of it distinct from all Morality, that consists in the right 
order and government of our Actions in all our Relations, and so 
comprehends all our Duty; and therefore if Grace be not included in it, ’tis 
but a Phantasm, and an Imaginary thing’.°*’ It is by such arguments, The 
Rehearsal Transpros’d bluntly puts it, that Parker ‘overturns the whole 
fabrick of Christianity, and Power of Religion’, facetiously adding: ‘For my 
part, if Grace be resolv’d into Morality, I think a man may almost as well 
make God to be only a Notional and Moral Existence’, since ‘There is no 


need of a Deity where there is Prudence; or, if you will, where there is 


Ecclesiastical Policy’ es 


The Rehearsal Transpros’d indignantly describes how Parker, by a 
revisionist act of definition, sets out ‘to prove that the Fruits of the Spirit are 
no more than Morality’, turning Pauline ‘Joy to Cheerfulness, Peace to 
Peaceableness, and Faith to Faithfulness’, converting the experience of 
faith into behaviour conducive to political subjugation.*! But Parker does 
not stop with the Pauline fruits of the spirit: he contends that religious 
devotion entails “nothing else but the Virtue of Gratitude towards God’, 
expressed in prayer—there being nothing of religious reflection or divine 
communion that is not in the Prayer Book.** Indeed, ‘the proper and direct 
use of Prayer is to be instrumental to the Virtues of Morality: So that all 
Duties of Devotion (excepting only our returns of Gratitude) are not 
Essential parts of Religion, but only in order to it, as they tend to the 
Practice of Virtue and moral Goodness’.** Yet ironically, at the very height 
of Anglican concern for the public reformation of manners, he contravenes 
his own position by insisting that ‘a greater severity ought to be exercised 
over mens Consciences than over their Vices and Immoralities’.“ That 
advice to the magistrate betrays the fact that it is Church power, not public 
morality, much less the cause of the Christian religion, that constitutes 
Parker’s real concern. 

Marvell will turn this doctrine and Parker’s self-declared satire on 
dissent against him, not least by appropriating the contents of 


Buckingham’s Rehearsal (1671), whose figure of absurdity, Mr. Bayes, is 
named after the two poet laureates, Davenant and Dryden, having been 
invented overtly to traduce their new art of heroic drama, not to mention the 


authors themselves." But if The Rehearsal is already chock-full of satirical 
allusions to the drama of the day, Marvell’s intricate ‘transprosition’ (or 
metathesis in rhetorical terms) weaves Mr. Bayes’ nonsense so ingeniously 
together with Parker’s vitriol that one cannot tell where the sense of one 
borrowing ends and the other begins: one can only admire the agility of 
Marvell’s sublime wit. To that extent, The Rehearsal Transpros’d is a true 
satura or medley; and it had Parker, no slouch, on the mat. 

But before Parker ever becomes ‘Mr. Bayes the Second’, Marvell first 
engages in another personation in the form of his satirist, whom I will call 
‘the Transproser’ (after its title, in the manner then conventional to 
anonymous controversy), precisely because Marvell’s speaker is not the 
author of The Rehearsal Transpros’d any more than Andrew Marvell is a 
nymph complaining. John Coolidge ascribes to this persona ‘the style of a 
court wit?;*° and certainly, the Transproser’s fulsome admiration for and 
deference to princes suggests as much, even as it allows him an ironic hit at 
what he represents as Parker’s huge presumption and underbred manners. 
His display of politesse implies, if not a courtier, then a gentleman whose 
drawling wit and indolent pose belong on the Restoration stage. And it just 
so happens that, in The Rehearsal, Buckingham has invented a fictional 
audience for his fictional playwright’s theatrical transports. 


They are two civil gentlemen who, with N. H. Keeble,*’ I would argue 
are the most likely models for Marvell’s speaker because they benignly 
exhibit all the characteristics Parker assigns his Hobbists in the Discourse: 
men on the town, obviously in the current mode and as generic as their 
names and class, Mr. Smith (‘Honest Frank’) and Mr. Johnson (‘Ned’), who 
regard themselves as wits and critics, supporters of the ‘old plain way’ as 
against the ‘new way of writing’ currently practised by Mr. Bayes, in the 
‘heroic’ manner of Davenant and Dryden.*® Having just met up again in the 
city, Smith declares that he has sought out his friend in order to learn about 
‘all the strange new things we have heard in the Country’, to which Johnson 


responds that, for his part, he has ‘long’d as much to laugh with you, at all 


the impertinent, dull, fantastical things, we are tir’d out with here’.*” 


Smith supposes his friend is referring to ‘our men of business’, by which 
he means people of public affairs; but Johnson intends by his words the 
theatre, ‘where there are such things (Frank) such hideous monstrous 
things, that it has almost made me forswear the Stage, and resolve to apply 
my self to the solid nonsence of your pretenders to Business, as the more 
ingenious pastime’, thus suggesting that politics now offers greater latitude 
than the theatre not only for enterprising pretence but also for the worst sort 
of officiousness.°” By Johnson’s testimony, his own occupation is to ‘eat 
and drink as well as I can, have a She-friend to be private with in the 
afternoon, and sometimes see a Play’: 


I love to please myself as much, and to trouble others as little as I can; and therefore do 
naturally avoid the company of those solemn Fops; who, being incapable of Reason, and 
insensible of Wit and Pleasure, are always looking grave, and troubling one another, in hopes 
to be thought men of Business.”! 


Marvell would assign Parker to Johnson’s class of political poseur, thus 
distinguishing the politics of ecclesiasts from that of princes, who have no 
desire to interfere in what does not concern them, much less to see Parker 
do so. Such mild libertinism (in his bawdy innuendo about Parker’s erotic 
life), easy tolerance, and gentlemanly disdain describe Marvell’s speaker, 
who would rather let the king be the king than pretend to a capacity for rule 
he himself neither has nor wants.” Instead, the Tranproser’s posture, like 
Bayes’ gentlemen-spectators, is that of one who, out of noblesse oblige, 
devotes some hours of his abundant leisure to examining the work of an 
arriviste and a maniac, disturbing his own careful poise with satire.*° 

All of which raises the question whether the political opinions expressed 
in The Rehearsal Transpros’d are precisely its author’s or those of his 
persona: it is impossible to say for certain, so perfectly (as always) are his 
expressions suited to his speaker. A comparable interpretive problem 
attends Marvell’s satire on the Monster of Malmesbury, which is strictly 
speaking an entailment or implication of his personation of Parker. There is 
nothing to prove conclusively that Marvell had read Leviathan when he 
wrote this satire, since he could have taken its largely allusive and topical 
portrait of Hobbes from the latter’s popular reputation, not to mention the 
specious invective of Parker’s own tracts which Marvell obviously did read. 
At any rate, he was bound to find it more effective to tar the monstrous 


Parker with the Malmesbury brush than to allow that Hobbes may be no 
monster. 

Reflecting on Charles II’s disappointed hopes for a resolution to 
England’s religious divisions, the Transproser observes what he calls ‘a sad 
truth, that the Animosities and Obstinacy of some of the Clergy have in all 
Ages been the greatest Obstacle to the Clemency, Prudence and good 


Intentions of Princes, and the Establishment of their Affairs’.°* He labels 
the present version of such churchmen and their doctrines ‘Arminian’, 
‘which I name so, not for reproach, but for difference’, although their 
behaviour evokes the antebellum past whose ecclesiasts (Laud especially) 
are the villains of the Transproser’s history of the Civil War.’ The dogmatic 
and ferocious Laudian bishops having now departed the scene, the 
Transposer describes the current crop of clerics as ‘a particular bran of 
persons, who will in spight of Fate be accounted the Church of England, 
and to shew they are Pluralists, never write in a modester stile than We. 
We’.~© ‘They are the Politick would-be’ of the Clergy’, in the fashion of 
Johnson’s ‘men of Business’: ‘Not Bishops, but men that have a mind to be 
Bishops’.°’ Instead of imitating Christ, ‘You would think the same day that 
they took up Divinity they devested themselves of humanity, &. So they 
may procure and execute a Law against the Nonconformists, that they had 
forgot the Gospel’.°® 

Unfortunately, now ‘there is risen up this Spiritual Mr. Bayes’, who has 
assumed to himself ‘an incongruous Plurality of Ecclesiastical Offices, 
[including] one the most severe, of Penitentiary-Universal to the Reformed 
Churches’ of Geneva or Germany.” For it is Parker the ‘Ecclesiastical 
Politician’ who, with only a self-appointed authority, disturbs innocent lives 
by presuming to dictate to King and Country, and who, imagining himself 
the ‘Overseer of God’s Highwayes ... hath paved a broad Causway with 
Moral Virtue thorow his Kingdome’, but by his ecclesiastical usurpation of 
the state, ‘me-thinks should not have made the process of Loyalty more 
difficult than that of Salvation’.© 

Not altogether facetiously, the Transproser proceeds to picture Parker as 
a ‘False Prophet’ and antichrist, ‘a Prodigy in the University’ ominously 
emerging only once every hundred years to ‘creep’ into the Church where 
he was unnaturally ‘hatch’d’ as a Christian divine—one who like the 
scriptural Man of Blood (2 Samuel 16:7) understands only violence.°! The 


threat he poses to the peace and tranquillity of the nation is his dangerous 
singularity: his huge presumption and ambition (as one who ‘shall neither 
know or care how to behave himself to God or man’); his denial of faith’s 
res non apparentes or ‘things not seen’ (after Hebrews 11.1), since he 
cannot find ‘the receptacle of Grace or Conscience at an Anatomical 
Dissection’; his persecution ‘of the Scripture itself, unless it conform to his 
Interpretation’; and finally his ambient rage at everyone except the Church 
and churchmen, ‘animat[ing] Princes to be the Executioners of their own 
Subjects for well-doing’, since dissenters conscientiously decline Parker’s 
‘moral virtue’, while refusing to commit the debauchery the archdeacon 
prefers to dissent. 

The reason the Transproser gives for entitling Parker ‘Bayes the Second’ 
is that ‘Mr. Bayes and he do very much Symbolize [each other]; in their 
understanding, in their expressions, in their humour, in their contempt and 
quarreling of all others, though of their own Profession’: ‘our Divine the 
Author, manages his contest with the same Prudence and civility, which the 
Players and Poets have practiced of late in their several Divisions’; 
moreover, ‘both their Talents do lie in exposing and personating the 
Nonconformists’—an achievement Buckingham’s Bayes manages single- 
handedly.®? It so happens that ‘symbolic’ (like ‘significant’) is a term used 
to characterize the non-sacramental ceremonies made compulsory for all 
English subjects by the Clarendon Code. Thus, by using ‘symbolize’ to 
liken the twin Mr. Bayeses’, the Transproser would suggest that Anglican 
ceremonies comparably personate the two scriptural sacraments, not to 
mention divine grace. 

Each writer—Buckingham’s playwright and the Transproser’s 
polemicist—is a rabid ‘enthusiast’ in his own inspired vocation, with Mr. 
Bayes always threatening violence to himself and havoc to others (like 
Dryden in the War of the Poets), and Parker demanding that Charles and 
magistracy throw the book at dissenters on his information alone. Similar 
antic violence typifies Bayes’ own dramatic invention, Drawcansir, a 
parody of Almanzor in The Conquest of Granada (1671/2), whom Dryden’s 
preface describes as a character of ‘an excessive and over-boiling courage’, 
‘impatient of injuries; and a confidence of himself, almost approaching to 
an arrogance’.°> The impetuous fancy of Mr. Bayes knows no such 
tentativeness in assigning his dramatic persona the heights of hubris, as ‘a 


fierce Hero, that frights his Mistriss, snubs up Kings, baffles Armies, and 
doest what he will, without regard to good manners, justice or numbers’ — 
that is to say, without moral, political, or poetic decorum. 

Startled by Bayes’ conception of the heroic, Smith responds that he had 
always thought ‘your Heroes had been men of great humanity and justice’, 
which elicits the reply that the Transproser puts in the mouth of Parker as 
Bayes the Second: ‘I prefer that one quality of singly beating of whole 
Armies, above all your moral vertues put together, I gad’.°’ For Mr. Bayes 
the playwright is as bloodthirsty as his theatrical sine qua non, having 
packed his play with actual and projected battles, whose dramatic climax 
comes when Drawcansir enters, naturally with a rant, and ‘kills ‘em all on 
both sides’.°* It is at this point that his gentlemen-spectators, Johnson and 
Smith, leave for dinner rather than suffer permanent hearing loss, 
abandoning Mr. Bayes who, like his béte noire Ben Jonson, determines to 
leave the loathed stage and become ... a satirist.” 

The transposition of Bayes’ words to Parker is again a neat stab at the 
latter’s profane priorities. In what the Transproser calls his ‘debauched way 
of writing by parallel to our Blessed Saviour’, Parker in the Discourse had 
turned the Prince of Peace himself into a berserker for the faith, since ‘the 
greatest Friends of true Goodness have always been the severest Satyrists 
upon False Godliness, and our Blessed Saviour scarce seemed more 
concern’d to plant and propagate Christianity, than to explode the 
Pharasaick Hypocrisie, i.e. Religious Pride and Insolence’.’”” So it was 
almost inevitable that the Transproser would name him in turn ‘the 
Ecclesiastical Draw-can-sir’, who ‘like a raging Indian (for in Europe it was 
never before practiced) he runs a Mucke (as they call it there) stabbing 
every man he meets, till himself be knockt on the head’.’! 

After the fashion of Bayes’ hector, Parker ‘kills whole Nations, he kills 
Friend and Foe; Hungary, Transylvania, Bohemia, Poland, Savoy, France, 
the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, and a great part of the Church of 
England, and all Scotland, (for these, besides many more he mocks under 
the title of Germany and Geneva)’.’? Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
The Rehearsal Transpros’d constitutes a virtuosic fugue on the ‘railing’ 
Parker calls satire—his furious invective against dissenters who are always 
‘ready at hand to bear the blame of all things’ (‘I do not think that Mr. 
Bayes ever breaks his shins, but it is by stumbling upon a Fanatick’), even 


as they are sure to be condemned as fast, with their so-called ‘schism’ from 


the state Church supposedly enabling the return of popery to England, 


according to Parker’s Preface.” 


Noel Malcolm observes that the ecclesiastical line on the Monster’s 
character was similarly ‘bullying, dogmatic and irascible-—perhaps a 
projection from Hobbes’ anti-clericalism, or as Malcolm suggests, a quid 
pro quo for his animosity towards them. According to Aubrey, his friend 


and biographer, in person Hobbes’ conduct was amiable and generous, at 


court witty without rancour, and cautious in judgement.’* However, like the 


two Mr. Bayes, his manners on the page tended to be pugnacious, if not 
unusually so for that age of controversy. Hobbes thus dismisses as ‘rather a 
Dream than a Science’ whatever natural philosophy was grounded in 
Aristotelianism as against geometry; and his all-pervasive satire on 
scholasticism, except for its undeniable wit, occasionally invites 
comparison in its scorn and derision with Mr. Bayes’ rants and Parker’s 


railing.” He denigrates any argument from authority, having expressly 
repudiated the entire classical tradition of political philosophy (Plato 
excepted) for their putative republicanism, rejects citation of other authors 
as a merely ornamental practice, and leaves neither ancient nor modern 


standing except himself.’° 


Parker, of course, is stridently dismissive of the chief Protestant 
competition to Anglicanism. Thus the Tranproser notes: 


it is very strange that, conceiving himself to be the Champion of the Church of England, 
[Parker] should bid such a generall defiance to the Calvinists. For he knows, or perhaps 
might better say he did know before this Phrensy had subverted both his Understanding and 
Memory, that most of our ancient, and many of the later Bishops nearer our time, did both 


hold and maintain those Doctrines which he traduces under that by-word—Calvinism. ’7 


Indeed, as the son of a republican and a former sectarian himself, Parker did 
know—that is, before he changed his party and turned his coat. But keeping 
his eye on ‘the main chance’, with the return of monarchy he converted in 
timely fashion to the Anglican Church. He then entered swiftly into print so 
as to secure the spoils of ecclestiastical office, with the Transproser 
remarking that he ‘cannot have deserved less than a Prebend for his first 


book, a Sine-Cure for his second, and for his third, a Rectorship, although it 


were that of Malmesbury’. 


The Transproser accordingly extends his personation of Parker as Bayes 
the Second to Hobbes, insofar as 


The Syntagm of Mr. Bayes his Divinity, and System of his Policy: The Principles of which 
confine upon the Territories of Malmesbury, and the stile, as far as his Wit would give him 
leave, imitates that Language: But the Arrogance and dictature with which he imposes it on 


the world, surpasses by far the presumption either of Gondibert or Leviathan.” 


The Monster’s ‘Arrogance and dictature’ consists in daring to direct 
Leviathan’s ‘System of his Policy’ to ‘He that is to govern a whole Nation’, 
while Davenant’s offence would seem to lie in brazenly inflicting his 
literary and political opinions on the hapless public in his epic preface to 
Gondibert (1651)—never mind the enormity of the epic itself, which 


Hobbes reviewed in the composing and Dryden himself declares the fons et 


origo of English heroic drama.*° 


Parker himself uses ‘syntagm’, ‘system’, and ‘Categoricalness’— 
pejorative references to the neoscholasticism of Reformed orthodoxy—to 
libel Owen’s lucid, fluent rebuttals of his polemics. But as the Tranproser 
points out, those terms better describe Leviathan’s argument, which in its 
methodical insistence on definition seeks to emulate Euclid’s more 
geometrico, as ‘the onely Science that it hath pleased God hitherto to 
bestow on mankind’.*! That is because speech itself, while humanity’s most 
tremendous invention, is by its very nature arbitrary, nominal, in its 
signification, and therefore prone to misuse, not to mention absurdity.*? 
Parker himself serves as Exhibit Number One, in whose tracts, according to 
the Transproser, ‘You find nothing but Orthodoxy, Systems, and Syntagms, 
Polemical Theology, Subtilties and Distinctions’: ‘General terms without 
foundation or reason assigned. That they seem like words of Cabal, & have 
no significance till they be decipher’d. All that rationally can be gathered 
from what he saith, is that the man is mad’.*? 

It is in Leviathan’s eccentric definitions where Hobbes’ ‘dictature’ is 
perhaps most felt, at least by Parker, who subsequently declares ‘all 
[Hobbes’] Mathematical demonstrations to be nothing but so many Positive 
and Dogmatical Tautologies’, which is to say circular arguments—a charge 
easily made against deductive reasoning, which argues from first principles: 
‘For he has one way of proving all things; First, to define his own Opinion 
to be true, and then by virtue of that Definition prove it to be so’.** But as 
the Transproser observes in first denominating Parker ‘Bayes the Second’, 


‘he is I perceive a lover of Elegancy of Stile, and can endure no mans 
Tautologies but his own’, since Parker’s railing proves him a past master at 
‘tautology’ or (in another sense of the word) chronic repetition. For ‘no 
Nonconformist repeats so often’: 


Our Author seems copious, but is indeed very poor of Expression; and as smiling and 
frowning are performed in the face with the same muscles very little altered, so the changing 
of a line or two in Mr. Bayes at any time, will make the same thing serve for a Panegyric or a 


Phillipick.*° 


The two Mr. Bayeses’ further resemble each other in their notable 
penchant for romance. Needless to say, heroic drama is itself a species of 
romance, whose theme (as both Bayeses’ separately assert) is the conflict 
between Love and Honour, exemplified at one point in The Rehearsal by a 
character’s difficulty in putting on his boots (‘My legs, the Emblem of my 
various thought, / Shew to what sad distraction I am brought’).°° Not to be 
outdone, the Transproser makes Parker as ‘Champion of the Church of 
England’ a hero of romance and his own Quixote, speculating that the latter 
in his youth spent more time reading Cervantes than the Bible.*’ As 
Sheldon’s new chaplain, Parker is styled a ‘Platonick Knight-Errant’ to 
susceptible Anglican ladies, reading out of the prayer book in the morning 
and romances in the afternoon. Moreover, as the infatuated partisan of 
Bishop Bramhall, the Transposer charges Parker with grossly idealizing his 
ecclesiastical beloved, lavishing on the bishop all the ‘Allegorical 
Eloquence’ for which he condemns dissenters: ‘the most elaborate and 


studious Periods’, ‘a luscious and effeminate Stile’, and the language ‘of the 


Grand-Cyrus and Cassandra’ —that is to say, of popular romances.’ 


But ‘romantic’ in seventeenth-century usage could also mean ‘fantastic’, 
‘extravagant’, ‘quixotic’ speech and behaviour, inspired by the irrational 
promptings of imagination, even to the point of madness or lunacy—a state 
Mr. Bayes and his dramatis personae are wont to exhibit, and that the 
Transproser’s Parker has already attained.”” Thus when Smith objects to the 
elevated gibberish of two brother kings as they descend in a cloud, Bayes 
inadvertently allegorizes his own dramatic art by insisting that all persons 
descending from clouds speak that way: ‘Why, did you ever hear any 
people in Clouds speak plain? They must be all for flights of fancy, at its 
full range, without the least check, or controul upon it’.?! Taken in this 


sense, ‘romantic’ conveys the satiric thrust of their commentary by The 
Rehearsal’s gentlemen-spectators on the ‘hideous, monstrous things’ of 
heroic drama. After Smith confesses that he ‘did never see any thing in 
Nature, and all that (as Mr. Bayes sayes) so foolish’, Johnson replies: ‘P1 
tell thee, Frank, thou shalt not see one Scene here, that either properly 
ought to come in, or is like any thing thou canst imagine has been the 
practice of the World. And then, when he comes to what he calls good 


language, it is, as I told thee, very fantastical, most abominably dull, and 


not one word to the purpose’.”” 


One of the Transproser’s direct allusions to things Hobbesian comes 
from Parker’s Preface to Bramhall’s Vindication, where the latter mentions 
‘the possibility of Squaring the Circle’ in the context of scriptural authority 
for Anglican ceremonies.” The Transproser takes this allusion and 
fancifully describes how the tyro Parker, having made the transition ‘from 
the confinement of the Square-cap and the Quadrangle into the Open Air, 
the World began to turn round with him: which he imagined, though it were 
his own giddiness, to be nothing less than the Quadrature of the Circle’.** 
That is to say, once freed from academic constraints (the square cap and 
college quadrangle), Parker in his megalomania suffers from the delusion 
that the world goes round (sphere and orbit) with him, and so determines to 
make a name for himself by going on the town, doing as young Hobbists do 
—keeping the best company, going to plays, whose ‘romantic’ language he 
closely studies—in order to perfect his own appearance of gentility.” 

The deflationary force of the Transproser’s allusion recalls Hobbes’ 
public humiliation when, again in De Corpore, he laid claim to a novel 
achievement—the mathematical feat of squaring the circle. Unfortunately, it 
was mere fancy (the impossibility of doing so was unknown at the time). 
John Wallis and Seth Ward, both clergy and members of the Royal Society, 
swiftly detected and exposed his miscalculations, and for more than 
intellectual motives. The ongoing controversy with Wallis, fostered by 
Hobbes’ perverse determination not only to publish new calculations but 
also to defend his errors while attacking his foes (although never with the 
ferocity with which they attacked him), obviously made him a figure of fun 


in educated English circles. ‘Wherein’, as the Transposer has occasion to 


remark, ‘a man may discern Mr. Bayes in Mr. Bayes’ a 


Given that novelty is the ne plus ultra of the ‘new writing’, Bayes 
declares, echoing the speaker of Paradise Lost (1667): ‘T1 do nothing that 
was ever done before’; ‘I tread upon no mans heels, but make my flight 
upon my own wings’.”’ He thus undertakes, in Drydenish idiom, ‘to elevate 
and surprise’ by his art.’® Since it is new, this ‘no-meaning expression’ 
confounds Johnson’s capacity to define it, driving him to exemplify its 
sense by listing the contents of heroic drama: “tis Fighting, Loving, 
Sleeping, Rhyming, Dying, Dancing, Singing, Crying; and every thing, but 
Thinking and Sence’.”” The inevitable result of such notions is screwball 
sensationalism as well as chronic distortions and wholesale neglect of 
dramatic and theatrical convention. 

Thus Mr. Bayes expresses a rigorous disregard for the decorum of plot 
and character (‘for in my Heroick plays, I make no difference as to those 
matters’), not to mention words (‘for those I do not value’).!°° Besides his 
fancy to end every scene with a dance, the play’s episodes have only the 
most tenuous relation to each other—for ‘what a Devil is the Plot good for, 
but to bring in fine things’.'°' This calculated dearth of dramatic unity 
prepares the audience for his sudden inspiration, ‘the Rule of Romance’: 
‘what do me I, but make five Plays to one Plot’, with ‘a sixth Play that sums 
up the whole matter to ‘em, for fear they should have forgot it’.!°* For 
although Mr. Bayes declares that he (like the righteous Parker) knows no 
venal motive—‘what care I for my money? I gad, I write for Fame and 


Reputation’—the pay of playwrights consisted in the third nights 


receipts. !°? 


In sum, Mr. Bayes’ play lacks any sustained dramatic illusion, just 
erratic spectacle accompanied by rhyme but never with reason. Since 
common sense, not to say probability, is bound to hamper the freedom of 
Mr. Bayes’ invention, a politic query from Johnson elicits this indignant 
reply from the playwright: ‘Why? Because it’s new; and that’s it I aim at. I 
despise your Johnson and Beaumont, that borrow’d all they write from 
Nature: I am for fetching it purely out of my own fancie, P.'° But that is 
not all, at least in prospect (since we never see the end of Bayes’ play): as 
Keeble notes, Dryden in his essay ‘Of Heroique Plays’ contends that 


an heroick poet is not ty’d to a bare representation of what is true, or exceeding probable: but 
that he may let himself loose to visionary objects, and to the representation of such things as 


depending not on sence, and therefore not to be comprehended by knowledge, may give him 
a freer scope for imagination. !°° 


This is a very Hobbesian distinction; and shortly after that comment, 
Dryden mentions Hobbes’ criticism of the phrase ‘incorporeal substances’, 
whom he says ‘with some reason thinks to imply a contradiction’, but 
defers his own judgement out of reverence to the platonizing Greek Fathers. 
Bayes, however, enthusiastically embraces Dryden’s plea for imaginative 
licence, right down to the need for ‘visionary objects’, announcing that ‘you 
must ever interlard your Plays with Songs, Ghosts and Idols’—if only to 
delight the vulgar, at whom both he and Parker sneer.!°° According to the 
Transproser, who himself dares not profane Ben Jonson or Horace, much 
less their royal subjects or his own, Parker’s polemics display a similar 
fancifulness in portraying their own visionary objects: ‘Poor Mr. Calvin and 
Bp. Bramhall’, the Transproser laments, ‘what crime did you dye guilty of, 
that you cannot be quiet in your graves, but must be conjured up on the 
stage as oft as Mr. Bayes will ferret your 

Indeed, they exhibit the same dearth of verisimilitude and general 
incoherence as Mr. Bayes’ play, especially Parker’s tirades against Geneva 
and Germany, with the Transproser commenting that ‘all that he saith either 
by fits and girds of Calvin, or in his justest Narratives, hath less foundation 
in Nature, and is indeed twice incredible, first in the matter related, and then 
because Mr. Bayes it comes from’.!°° For ‘such are all Mr. Bayes his Plots’, 
he complains: ‘In all his Writings he doth so confound terms, he leaps cross, 
he hath more doubles (nay triples and quadruples) than any Hare, so that he 


thinks himself secure of the Hunters.’!° For Parker, no bishop, ‘is not yet 
come to that Authority but that his Dogmatical Ipse Dixits may rather be a 
reason why we should not believe him’.'!° As the Transproser declares, ‘all 
the Argument of your Book is but very frivolous and trivial; onely the 
memory of the late War serves for demonstration, and the detestable 
sentence and execution of his late Majesty, is represented again upon the 
Scaffold’.!!! Parker’s ‘Rhetorick of Barking’ thus makes its appeal to 
passion and sentiment, not reason, even as it ‘Hectors and Achillizes all the 
Nonconformists out of the pit’: for ‘thus the Hectors use to do, and to give 


the Lye at adventure, when they have a mind to try a mans Courage. But I 


have often known them to dye on the spot’.!!? 


Given his appalling insouciance, it should come as no surprise that 
Parker would treat Leviathan as the creation of its author’s unconstrained 
fancy, scandalous in its departure from doctrinal and classical tradition—the 
charge Parker specifically levels at Hobbes’ ‘hypothesis’ of the state of 
nature, which Leviathan describes as a theoretical deduction from the 


human passions, absent a sovereign power to overawe us.!!? The laws of 
nature, or what Hobbes prefers to term the moral ‘Conclusions, or 
Theoremes’ from that rational myth, are termed ‘conditional’, as is his 
entire civil science.''4 And although he more than once declares that 


science ‘infallible’, its certainty too is conditional upon its full and faithful 


implementation.!!° 


Parker, however, would have it that Hobbes’ ‘hypotheses’—a word he 
mocks at length in the Discourse—completely contravene scripture’s 
account of our creation (while he himself somehow overlooks the Fall and 
original sin), not to mention the no less speculative tradition of natural law 
derived from Roman ius gentium and canon law. Anticipating such 
accusations in Leviathan’s final remarks, Hobbes observes that ‘all Truth of 
Doctrine dependeth either upon Reason, or upon Scripture’, thus keeping 
knowledge and belief distinct according to their different auspices. As he 
puts it, here ‘the matters in question are not of Fact, but of Right, wherein 
there is no place for Witnesses’.''° In other words, Leviathan’s arguments 
are theoretical, not historical or factual, as his expression is subjunctive, not 


indicative—a distinction the Transproser accuses Parker himself of 


confounding in his polemics. !!” 


Yet it is for that very reason that Parker proclaims ‘the Malmesbury 
philosophy’ the merest fantasy, as defiant of verisimilitude as the first Mr. 
Bayes’ dramatic fancies: for “what can be more incongruous, than to 
proceed upon the supposal of such a state of Nature as never was, nor ever 
shall be’; and who ‘would take upon them that unwarrantable liberty of 
Invention’, thus ‘to lay down their own lamentable Fictions, as the 
Fundamental Reasons of the Truth and reality of things’.!!® Hobbes’ 
rational myth, he declares, is nothing but ‘a Phantastick Theory of things’; 
‘palpably false, absurd, mischievous’; ‘apparently false and incongruous, 
and repugnant to the Real State of things’; ‘so grossly absurd and 
incongruous as would be highly blameable in the contrivance of a 


Dramatick Plot’.!'? Hence Mr. Bayes in Mr. Bayes. 


For all that Mr. Bayes prides himself on his brand new things, there are 
rules of a sort that govern his dramatic art, all of which betray his lack of 
originality, beginning with ‘Transprosition’ (Johnson’s correction) from 
which of course Marvell gets his title and the template by which he 
organizes his personation of Parker. Initially, Bayes calls this imperative his 
‘Rule of Transversion, or Regula Duplex: changing Verse into Prose, or 
Prose into verse, alternative as you please’.!*° Thus he gives other people’s 
writings a new appearance (‘I make it my own’), so that he can escape a 
charge of plagiarism when he publishes them under his name: ‘’Tis so 
altered that no man can know it’.'*! His ‘Rule of Record’ reveals that he 
cribs most of his material from coffee-house banter and the largely classical 
lore and language of praise and blame suitable to romance and personalist 


politics.'!?* Whatever strikes him is collected in his tablebook of ‘Drama 
Common places’, organized by his third rule, the “Rule of Invention’, which 
entails ‘leaving out a few words and putting in others of my own’ to 
transform his thefts, without regard for sense, only sensation.!*? Thus Mr. 
Bayes’ art consists in nothing but inelegant variations on other people’s 
literary property, in which Parker resembles him by similarly purloining 
other writers’ terms and arguments (including, of all people, Milton’s) as 
well as those of his immediate opponents. Hence Mr. Bayes in Mr. Bayes. 
In reviewing Parker’s pronouncements to his monarch and the world, the 
Transproser claims to employ ‘the same privilege by which I call [Parker] 
Mr. Bayes, to denominate also his several Aphorisms or Hypotheses: and let 
him take care whether or no they be significant’.!** This is an allusion to 
the no less hypothetical affections bestowed by ‘significant’ ceremonies on 
the faithful, while simultaneously recalling the ridicule Parker directs at 
Hobbes’ ‘hypotheses’—his ‘fantastic’ suppositions or conjectures—not to 
mention Bayes’ disdainful use of ‘supposition’ to describe Smith’s 
reasonable doubts about the latter’s fancied theatrical coups. It just so 
happens that Leviathan describes the consequences of reasoning as 
‘generall Rules, called Theorems, or Aphorismes’—‘aphorism’ having the 
scientific sense of a definition or statement of principle!?°—by which 
Hobbes duly qualifies his own use of the phrase ‘laws of nature’, terming 


them instead ‘dictates of Reason’ and, as mentioned earlier, ‘Conclusions, 


or Theorems’.!2° 


That is because ‘hypothesis’ also applies to those geometrical 
propositions which are subjected to or susceptible of proof, called 
theoremata. So, in satirical emulation of both writers’ ‘categoricalness’, the 
Transproser derives from Parker’s polemics the following mock theorems: 
‘First, The Unlimited Magistrate’; ‘Secondly, The Publick Conscience’; 
‘Thirdly, Moral Grace’; ‘Fourthly, Debauchery Tolerated’; ‘Fifthly, 


Persecution recommended’; ‘And lastly, Push-pin Divinity’.'*’ These 
propositions not only ridicule Parker’s politics but are intended to expose 
his Hobbism, inasmuch as they simultaneously picture the popular idea of 
Leviathan’s political model as tyrannical in both Church and state, not to 
mention atheistic and libertine. Hence Mr. Bayes in Mr. Bayes. 

As with Bayes’ Rules of Dramatic Art (‘That’s a general Rule: you must 
ever make a simile when you are surpris’d; ’tis the new way of writing’), 
the Clarendon Code epitomizes for the Transproser the arbitrariness of rule 
—regula or religion—over faith. In quoting Parker’s own caution to the 
magistrate, who ‘must take care that he did not enjoyn things apparently 
evil’, the Transproser epitomizes the argument of The Rehearsal 
Transpros’d which, conflating the Code with Mr. Bayes’ Rules of Dramatic 
Art, Parker’s ‘Dogmatical Jpse Dixits’, and by allusion Hobbes’ definitions, 
‘hypotheses’, and ‘Theorems’, treats them all as absurd in conception and 


unjust in effect.!?8 Rules are usually made to avert the commission of error, 
not to foment it; but that is exactly what, in Marvell’s opinion, these various 
prescriptions, formulas, dictates, and laws achieve—the mandating of 
wrong. Certainly, he, John Owen, and Buckingham intend that irony, 
insofar as their several satirical targets are enthusiasts whose outrageous 
fancy prescribes both moral error and indecorum for an entire nation. Hence 
Mr. Bayes in Mr. Bayes. 
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CHAPTER 37 


RUIN THE SACRED TRUTHS 


Prophecy, Form, and Nonconformity in 
Marvell and Milton 


JOHN ROGERS 


A POLITICAL realist and a literary ironist, Andrew Marvell at once embraces 
and distances himself from the political idealism and prophetic literariness 
of the grave older figure he could only see—though at times ironically, and 
askance—as the ‘mighty poet’ John Milton. There is good evidence for 
what we can call a friendship between the two poets and statesmen: we 
know, for example, of the admiring younger man’s cultivation of Milton in 
1652, and his help with, and later praise for, Milton’s Second Defense in 
1653 and 1654, to name just a few of the circumstances that brought the 
two men together.! But this chapter will attempt to account less for the 
personal than the literary and intellectual ties that bind Marvell to Milton. In 
his pastoral lyrics, Marvell calls our attention to the ‘Nativity Ode’, Comus, 
and ‘Lycidas’, as well as other lyrics of the 1645 edition of Milton’s Poems; 
he includes in his 1655 poem on The First Anniversary of Cromwell’s 
Protectorate an elaborate conceit crafted in response to a passage in 
Milton’s Areopagitica; and he offers Milton his most extravagant literary 
salute in the 1674 poem ‘On Mr. Milton’s Paradise Lost’. As we will see, 
the literary traces of Marvell’s relation to Milton follow a distinctive 
pattern. Marvell is often drawn to moments in Milton’s poetry and prose 
that exhibit a grandly speculative, sometimes didactic, quality to which 
tradition has given the name ‘Miltonic’. But in echoing, alluding to, or 


otherwise engaging with a handful of distinctively Miltonic literary 
moments, Marvell avoids reproducing the boldly prophetic, even at times 
sermonic, cast of Milton’s literary voice. He hedges his allusiveness with an 
irony that manages at once to question the older poet’s triumphant certainty 
and to position Marvell himself as the more appropriately modest, and 
certainly more charming, critical alternative. 

We can begin this examination of Marvell’s literary ties to Milton with a 
passage in one of Marvell’s great works of satirical polemical prose, the 
second part of The Rehearsal Transpros’d (1673), Marvell’s follow-up to 
his original public scuffle with the conservative churchman Samuel Parker, 
whose Ecclesiastical Politie (1670) had argued for a doctrinally narrow 
vision for the Church of England. In his reply to the first part of Marvell’s 
Rehearsal Transpros’d, Parker had sought to humiliate Marvell by drawing 
his readers’ attention to the intimacy of Marvell’s relation with the 
notorious advocate of both regicide and the disestablishment of the Church, 


John Milton.” Carefully cataloguing all of the passages in which he is tied 
to Milton by Parker (as well as by other, anonymous antagonists whom 
Marvell is happy to identify as Parker), Marvell takes the churchman to task 
for what Marvell cleverly suggests is a defamation not of himself but of 
Milton. Addressing the author of Ecclesiastical Politie, Marvell writes, 
referring to Milton as the ‘Author J.M.’, that 


you do three times at least in your Reproof, and in your Transproser Rehears’d well nigh half 
the book thorow, run upon an Author J.M. which does not a little offend me. For why should 


any other mans reputation suffer in a contest betwixt you and me?’ 


Although nowhere has Parker suggested that Milton had helped Marvell 
write his polemical response to the Ecclesiastical Politie, Marvell takes the 
fact of any reference to the ‘Author J.M.’ as an invitation to defend himself 
from the allegation of Milton’s influence or assistance: 


you resolved to suspect that he [Milton] had an hand in my former book [The Rehearsal 
Transpros’d|, wherein, whether you deceive your self or no, you deceive others extreamly. 
For by chance I had not seen him of two years before; but after I undertook writing, I did 
more carefully avoid either visiting or sending to him, least I should any way involve him in 


my consequences.* 


Marvell suggests that Parker was wrong to have tallied ‘[Marvell’s] simple 
book to [Milton’s] charge’ because the old, beleaguered poet does not 


deserve to be dragged into a controversy of the younger controversialist’s 
making. 

It is more, though, than simple gallantry that Marvell evinces in the 
extended discussion of the poet of Paradise Lost in the second part of The 
Rehearsal Transpros’d. The fraught sentences of Marvell’s long, condensed 
discussion of Milton veer from the expression of Marvell’s dutiful 
protection of the elderly poet, to Marvell’s very different assertion of his 
own authorial pride in insisting that he needs no literary help from the likes 
of John Milton, and, finally, to Marvell’s guarded praise for Milton’s 
possession of as much ‘Learning and Sharpness of wit as any man’.> 
Having thus praised Milton, having established both a filial concern for and 
an almost condescending independence from him, Marvell then proceeds to 
yet another aspect of Milton’s career and reputation, framing for Parker his 
understanding of the reasons for which Milton had, some two decades 
previous, thrown his weight behind the justification of the execution of 
Charles I. Milton had been one of the regicide’s great intellectual supporters 
less out of principled commitment, Marvell suggests, than out of a jumble 
of historical contingencies: ‘It was [Milton’s] misfortune’, he writes, ‘living 
in a tumultuous time, to be toss’d on the wrong side, and he writ Flagrante 
bello certain dangerous Treatises’.© John Milton, Marvell intimates here, 
was little more than an accidental revolutionary, his commitment to regicide 
testifying not so much to a principled dedication to the nation’s right to 
choose the form of its own government than to a simple case of bad 
historical luck. 

Perhaps even more insulting to Milton than this attempt to distance him 
from his most courageous political cause, Marvell goes on to suggest that 
the fiercely antimonarchic Milton could not but be grateful for, and 
chastened by, the magnanimous pardon he received from Charles IH: ‘at His 
Majesties happy Return, J.M. did partake, even as you your self did for all 
your huffing, of his Regal Clemency, and has ever since expiated himself in 
a retired silence’.’ Marvell would have known as well as anyone that the 
then 64-year-old Milton did not feel in need of expiation of any kind, and 
that, furthermore, he had been far from silent or retired: he had followed his 
Paradise Lost with the uncompromising Paradise Regained and Samson 


Agonistes of 1671.8 More to the immediate point of Marvell’s tussle with 
Parker in 1673, Milton had just himself written his own contribution to the 


polemical literature on the matter of church government: as Marvell may 
well have known, Milton had written Of True Religion just months before 
Marvell began The Rehearsal Transpros’d: The Second Part in the summer 
of 1673. In that final treatise, Milton would produce a work unsparing in its 
support of a political and ecclesiological position far more politically daring 
than Marvell’s. There Milton would argue fiercely for every gathered 
church’s independence from the doctrinal strictures of a civil magistrate, 
from its subsumption by a national institution like the Church of England, 
and, perhaps especially, from the ‘benevolent’ protection by the Crown, 
which Marvell himself so problematically appeared to favour in the two 
parts of The Rehearsal Transpros’d.’ 

As this strange, and strained, defence of Milton might suggest, Marvell’s 
relationship with the poet he loved above all others had never been simple 
or straightforward. As critics have demonstrated, Marvell is an unusually 
absorptive poet, taking on figures, phrases, and locutions from a wide range 
of contemporary poetry, first and foremost the contemporary poetry he 
encountered in Milton’s 1645 Poems.!° Marvell’s early pastoral verse, 
likely written at Nun Appleton while the poet was in service to the retired 
Lord General Thomas Fairfax as the tutor of Fairfax’s daughter Mary, 


shows an especially close engagement with Milton’s ‘Ode on the Morning 


of Christ’s Nativity’, ‘L’Allegro’, ‘Il Penseroso’, Comus, and ‘Lycidas’.!! 


It is Marvell’s long country-house poem, ‘Upon Appleton House’, that 
reveals what is surely the most characteristic pattern underlying the verbal 
traces of Marvell’s literary entanglement with Milton: an ironically allusive 
engagement with a solemn moment in the elder’s poetry that can reasonably 
be called prophetic. Near the end of the poem, the Marvellian speaker 
describes his own, and then a personified Sun and Nature’s, startled 
response to the appearance on the landscape of the young Mary Fairfax: 


See how loose Nature, in respect 
To her, itself doth recollect; 
And everything so whisht and fine, 
Starts forthwith to its bonne mine. 
The sun himself, of her aware, 
Seems to descend with greater care, 
And lest she see him go to bed, 
In blushing clouds conceals his head. 
(657-64) 


As Judith Scherer Herz rightly notes, Marvell endows his young student 
with much the same power to shame both sun and nature that Milton had 


conferred on the infant Christ in the ‘Nativity Ode’:!? 


Nature in aw to him 
Had doff’t her gawdy trim, 
With her great Master so to sympathize: 
It was no season then for her 
To wanton with the Sun her lusty Paramour. 


Onely with speeches fair 
She woo’s the gentle Air 

To hide her guilty front with innocent Snow, 
And on her naked shame, 
Pollute with sinfull blame, 

The Saintly Vail of Maiden white to throw, 
Confounded, that her Makers eyes 
Should look so neer upon her foul deformities. 1? 


Milton’s fallen nature, whose depravity is marked by ‘her foul deformities’, 
is soon to be chastened by the appearance of the infant Christ. Marvell is 
clearly drawn to Milton’s strikingly anthropomorphic figuration of the 
response of the natural world—trepresented by personifications of ‘Nature’ 
and the sun—to Christ. He takes Milton’s image and applies it to the 
response by the landscape of General Fairfax’s Nun Appleton estate to the 
young Mary Fairfax, who is shown to outstrip the infant Messiah in her 
hyperbolic capacity to transform, maybe even redeem, a fallen nature.'* 
Where Milton piously attributes the shame of sin to the fallen natural world, 
Marvell attributes a more socially constructed bashfulness to the sun, who, 
lest the young girl ‘see him go to bed, / In blushing clouds conceals his 
head’. Marvell’s primary goal, of course, is to praise his student in these 
stanzas, an appropriate gesture for a poet like the young Marvell, so fully 
indebted to his patron. But the other-worldly powers he confers on the girl 
are so exaggerated that the praise edges closely to the decidedly non- 
Miltonic tone of self-mockery. Marvell’s fragile, and easily startled, poetic 
persona distances himself from Mary Fairfax’s fearsome power much as 
Marvell, I would like to suggest, distances himself from the high prophetic 
and apocalyptic mode of the young John Milton. 

We see a similar attention to, and corresponding deflation of, Milton’s 
inclination toward oracular solemnity elsewhere in ‘Upon Appleton House’, 


when Marvell singles out with a horticultural conceit the sensitivity of the 
newly retired Fairfax’s ‘conscience’: 


For he did, with his utmost skill, 
Ambition weed, but conscience till. 
Conscience, that heaven-nursed plant, 
Which most our earthly gardens want. 
A prickling leaf it bears, and such 
As that which shrinks at every touch; 
But flowers eternal, and divine, 
That in the crowns of saints do shine. 
(353-60) 


Marvell’s specific allusion here to an image from Milton’s Comus has been 
noted: Fairfax’s prickly conscience bears a striking resemblance to the 
magical herb singled out by that masque’s Attendant Spirit, who praised the 
‘small unsightly root’ whose ‘leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it’.!> 
Marvell is attempting, on the surface, to praise Fairfax for his military 
demurral while under pressure to lead an invasion of Scotland. But with this 
strange echo of Milton’s masque, we can perhaps also hear Marvell’s 
attempt to activate a fuller sense of his age’s relation to that crucial abstract 
substantive, ‘conscience’. It was Milton who had so grandly argued for the 
liberty of conscience, especially in the context of the freedom of religious 
expression, in his 1644 treatise Areopagitica, where he demands ‘the liberty 
to know, to utter, and to argue freely according to conscience, above all 
liberties’.'° The prickling leaf of conscience in ‘Upon Appleton House’ 
awakens the unavoidably politicized contexts through which that 
seventeenth-century keyword circulated. For a radically dissenting spirit 
like Milton, the conscience served as the only means by which the believer 
could establish for himself a spiritual truth. The sanctity of that faculty 
served as nothing less than the believer’s guarantee of the right to make that 
quest for truth publicly, in whatever church he wishes, without intervention 
from the civil magistrate. 

Such was the burden of Milton’s 1646 sonnet ‘On the Forcers of 
Conscience under the Long Parliament’, which takes the Presbyterians to 
task for daring to ‘adjure the civill sword / To force our Consciences that 
Christ set free’.!’ In that sonnet, as well as in the sonnets addressed to 
Cromwell and Henry Vane, Milton suggests that the Christian redemption 
brought with it the political accomplishment of radical toleration, the 


liberation of the religious conscience from compulsion by church or state. It 
is with a characteristically subtle allusiveness that Marvell invokes Milton’s 
uncompromising liberation of the conscience from civil or clerical 
oversight. And in doing so, Marvell prepares us to understand his own, 
more politically cautious, ecclesiological position. For the younger poet, the 
tender conscience ‘shrinks at every touch’ in two senses: much like the 
religious conscience as conceived by Milton, it instinctively withdraws 
from impingement by an intolerant Church; but quite unlike the Miltonic 
conscience, it also shrinks away from any opportunity to assert its full 
liberty in a public space of worship independent of the Church of England. 
In the years just ahead, Milton and Marvell would find themselves 
increasingly at odds on the period’s inescapable question of ecclesiastical 
reform. As Philip Connell argues, Marvell ‘remained largely supportive of 
the attempts by both Oliver and Richard Cromwell to combine a national 
church establishment with a relatively extensive liberty of conscience for 
those unwilling to conform to the public profession of faith’.!® And Milton 
would resist any such assertion of a national church, the very existence of 
which, from his perspective, could not help but threaten the free expression 
of religious conscience. It was likely with Marvell’s approval, and much to 
Milton’s dismay, that influential Independent ministers such as the 
aggressively orthodox Calvinist John Owen pressed for the sanctioning of 
independent churches only on the condition that the ministers of those 
churches passed a decidedly non-Miltonic theological litmus test.!? The 
Milton of the 1650s could only have opposed attempts by the Council of 
State or Protectorate to police doctrine with a censorious Commission for 
Approbation, or to assure that the nation’s properly ‘godly’ ministers pass 
inspection by an orthodox Puritan commission of ‘Triers and Objectors’.?° 
As De Doctrina Christiana, Milton’s anti-Trinitarian theological treatise of 
the same decade, makes clear, the shockingly heterodox Milton would 
never himself have met with the approbation of the Triers and Objectors 
whose aims Marvell may have at that time supported. But the direct 
interactions of the two men were, above all, ambivalent ones. Marvell 
would write a letter to Milton, dated 2 June 1654, praising the elder’s 
Second Defense of the English People, in which Milton, according to 


Marvell, climbed to the ‘Height of the Roman eloquence’.*! The praise of 
Milton’s style was doubtless sincere, but, as Connell has suggested, Marvell 


was careful to overlook the ways in which Milton had in that treatise 
‘openly rejected the ecclesiastical ambitions of the Cromwellian 
Independents’ that he himself supported.” 

That mixture of literary admiration and ideological disapproval in which 
Marvell must have held Milton in this period is nowhere so apparent as in 
his 1655 poem in praise of Cromwell, The First Anniversary of the 
Government under O.C. Consider Marvell’s use in that work of one of the 
key passages of Areopagitica, an elaborate conceit in praise of the men who 
understand that a diversity of religious opinion is necessary ‘to make a 
Church or Kingdom happy’. For Milton, such beleaguered tolerationists 


... are the men cry’d out against for schismaticks and sectaries; as if, while the Temple of the 
Lord was building, some cutting, some squaring the marble, others hewing the cedars, there 
should be a sort of irrationall men who could not consider there must be many schisms and 
many dissections made in the quarry and in the timber, ere the house of God can be built. 
And when every stone is laid artfully together, it cannot be united into a continuity, it can but 
be contiguous in this world; neither can every peece of the building be of one form; nay 
rather the perfection consists in this, that out of many moderat varieties and brotherly 
dissimilitudes that are not vastly disproportionall arises the goodly and the gracefull 


symmetry that commends the whole pile and structure.”* 


The ‘Temple of the Lord’, for the more liberal Milton, is only truly stable if 
it is founded on a diversity of fully independent, indeed conflicting, 
doctrinal positions. 

Marvell, as scholars have noted, offers in his praise of the ‘common- 
wealth’ of Cromwell’s Protectorship in The First Anniversary a self- 
conscious rewriting of Milton’s image of the ‘house of God’. For Marvell, 
though, the institution under construction isn’t the ‘Temple of the Lord’ so 
much as the house of state itself: 


The common-wealth does through their centres all 
Draw the circumf’rence of the public wall; 
The crossest spirits here do take their part, 
Fast’ning the contignation which they thwart; 
And they, whose nature leads them to divide, 
Uphold, this one, and that the other side; 

But the most equal still sustain the height, 
And they as pillars keep the work upright; 
While the resistance of opposed minds, 

The fabric as with arches stronger binds, 
Which on the basis of a senate free, 

Knit by the roof’s protecting weight agree. 


(87-98) 


Marvell takes from Areopagitica the use of an architectural metaphor to 
represent the ideal institution, founded on the tension of opposing forces. 
But he deploys his version of Milton’s elaborate conceit to a distinctive end. 
The Marvellian Commonwealth is not constructed, as Milton’s house of 
God is, of non-disproportional ‘dissimilitudes’, its distinct elements 
permitted to remain merely ‘contiguous in the world’ rather than ‘united 
into a continuity’. Unlike the ideal Miltonic church, which is identical to the 
sum of the separable parts of which it is composed, the ideal Protectoral 
state, seen here as if conjoined with the Church, is for Marvell but the 
formal structure that houses the separable elements of diverse religious 
confessions. Marvell’s church, with its ‘public wall’ and the ‘pillars [that] 
keep the work upright’, is not to be identified as the conflicting opinions 
contained, or comprehended, within. For the figural ground of his 
representation of a tolerant, comprehensive national church, Marvell uses 
the elements of Milton’s almost opposing image of a nation that permits, 
indeed encourages, the unbound, decentred flourishing of a multiplicity of 
churches, creeds, and modes of worship. Although there never was a time in 
which Marvell unambivalently echoed his favourite poet, this instance of a 
Marvellian allusion to Milton is surely one of Marvell’s most complexly 
ageressive. As he had so often before, Marvell finds himself gravitating to 
one of Milton’s exuberantly libertarian visions of a fully disestablished 
church, a position far bolder, far more politically daring than Marvell’s safer 
investment in an idea of a tolerant church firmly tied to the nation. It is 
precisely the most radical aspect of Milton’s viston—a grand prophetic 
image of a decentred state whose strength is founded not on unity but 
diversity—to which Marvell fastens his attention. But Marvell takes the 
conceit up only to refashion it as the conceptual basis of an ecclesiological 
vision to which Milton himself could never subscribe.” 

The reader cannot help but ask what sets of intentions might lie behind a 
complex literary allusion such as this of Marvell’s to Milton. Is the allusion 
to Areopagitica designed to read as a homage to the great poet and fellow 
ecclesiological controversialist? Is it a well-meaning but nonetheless 
incisive attempt to correct in his own poem what Marvell took to be the 
unfortunate error of the beloved older poet? Or is Marvell’s version of 
Milton’s architectonics of state-design a more trenchant attempt to level a 


critique of a compelling voice so insistently and doggedly to the left of 
Marvell’s own? The answer, of course, is all of the above. 

It cannot be stressed enough that the differences between Milton and 
Marvell were not fundamentally doctrinal, or theological, in nature. There 
were in fact important, even heretical, aspects of Miltonic doctrine with 
which Marvell would come to agree. What Marvell knew of Miulton’s 
specific commitment to the notorious Arian heresy, elaborated at great 
length in the theological treatise of the 1650s that Milton cautiously 
withheld from publication, we cannot know. But by 1676, just two years 
after Milton’s death, Marvell would come to join the late poet in a daring 
assertion of the sufficiency of the Christologically minimalist statement of 
faith found in the Apostles’ Creed. As Nicholas von Maltzahn has 
explained, Marvell, in the later polemical treatise Mr. Smirke (1676), would, 
as Milton did, deny the magistrate’s right to enforce confession to non- 
scriptural, or post-scriptural, statements of doctrine; it was thus that both 
men argued against the magistrate’s ability to demand loyalty to what was 
widely viewed to be the central pillar of Christianity, the belief in the Holy 
Trinity.” But it is not the points of doctrinal agreement with Milton that 
animated Marvell’s reading of, and complex literary engagement with, the 
stern prophetic poet whose instincts were so far from his own. The 
differences between them were by and large formal ones. Marvell would 
exhibit his commitment to toleration by arguing that the church, by which 
he meant the actual institution of the Church of England, should open its 
doors to as many dissenting opinions as possible. Milton, quite to the 
contrary, rejected any formalist attempt to preserve the institution of the 
Church of England, however tolerant it might someday become of 
theological positions as heretical as his own. Because Milton can only 
imagine a multiplicity of independent churches, untethered to the public 
pillars and walls of an actual church, his ‘house of God’ or ‘temple of the 
Lord’ was strictly spiritual in nature, or, as he explains in De Doctrina 
Christiana, an ‘invisible’ as opposed to a ‘visible’ church.”° 

Such questions about Marvell’s attitude toward Milton become 
impossible to avoid when, in 1674, Marvell pens his extraordinary 
commendatory poem in honour of the second edition of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost. Needless to say, that poem, as befitting such prefatory verses, is 
overwhelmingly a poem of praise. Marvell’s laudatory verses bespeak the 


reverent and even hyperbolic elevation that the genre of commendatory 
poem requires: 


I am now convinced, and none will dare 
Within thy labours to pretend a share. 
Thou hast not missed one thought that could be fit, 
And all that was improper dost omit: 
So that no room is here for writers left, 
But to detect their ignorance or theft. 

That majesty which through thy work doth reign 
Draws the devout, deterring the profane. 
And things divine thou treats of in such state 
As them preserves, and thee, inviolate. 

(25-34) 


Milton’s biblical epic is at once majestic, Marvell tells us, and deeply pious, 
‘draw[ing] the devout, deterring the profane’. In lavishing this praise, 
Marvell cleverly echoes the poem that Milton himself had written decades 
before in praise of Shakespeare on the occasion of the second folio of 
Shakespeare’s plays, published in 1632. The bard’s literary fecundity had 
robbed Milton of his ‘fancy’, or imagination: ‘Then thou our fancy of itself 


bereaving, / Dost make us Marble with too much conceaving’.?’ Whether 
Shakespeare was guilty of ‘too much conceaving’, or whether the younger 
poet himself had tried too hard to conceive literarily in Shakespeare’s 
intimidating wake, the effect was one of paralysis, figured by Milton as the 
younger poet’s marmorealization: ‘thou ... mak[st] us Marble’. Marvell 
wittily suggests that Milton has had a related effect on his admiring readers. 
‘No room is here for writers left, / But to detect their ignorance or theft’, he 
writes, in sly acknowledgement perhaps of his own ‘theft’ of Muilton’s 
conceit in the poem on Shakespeare. 

But, just as we would expect from this writer for whom so many 
assertions are circumscribed by doubt, the praise that Marvell heaps on the 
poet of Paradise Lost is by no means unambivalent. Strangely and 
strikingly, Marvell focuses less on the soaring imagination on display in 
Milton’s epic than on the much narrower topic of the propriety of Milton’s 
subject matter and mode of expression: “Thou hast not missed one thought 
that could be fit, / And all that was improper dost omit’. In fact, the entire 
poem is consumed with the question of what ecclesiological, or theological, 
victory Marvell feared, and perhaps still fears, that Milton has actually 


accomplished in Paradise Lost. Upon first perusing the ‘Arguments’, or 
plot summaries, that Milton had added to the epic’s new edition, Marvell, 
we learn in the commendatory poem, was initially concerned that Milton 
might exhibit his customary polemical instincts, perhaps even that same 
fiery drive that had fuelled those uncompromising pamphlets on the 
questions of toleration and the effective disestablishment of the Church of 
England. ‘The Argument’ of Milton’s poem, Marvell tells us, 


Held me a while misdoubting his intent, 
That he would ruin (for I saw him strong) 
The sacred truths to fable and old song 
(So Sampson groap’d the Temple’s post in spite) 
The World o’rewhelming to revenge his Sight. 
(6-10) 


Surely there is nothing ambivalent in this expression of Marvell’s anxiety 
concerning Miulton’s capacity and willingness to spare nothing in 
denouncing the corruption of his enemies and the tronic weak-mindedness 
of his friends. Marvell, like so many readers after him, reports experiencing 
Milton in Paradise Lost as ‘strong’, his instinct for denunciatory prophecy 
as powerful as the muscular grip with which the biblical Samson tugged 
and shook the pillars of the temple of the heathen god Dagon. 

What though of Marvell’s suggestion that the poet’s strength in Paradise 
Lost extended to his ability to ‘ruin ... / The sacred truths to fable and old 
song’? That fear of Milton’s prophetic power, I want to suggest, is precisely 
the one that had motivated Marvell’s complex engagements with Milton 
from ‘Upon Appleton House’ in the early 1650s to the present moment in 
1674. This passage in the poem on Paradise Lost is one of unusual 
complexity, even for Marvell, in that he is alluding to two distinct, and 
unquestionably arresting, moments in Milton’s epic. With the phrase ‘fable 
and old song’, Marvell points to that startling line at the beginning of book 
11 in which Milton appears to suggest that our first parents, Adam and Eve, 
might be just as fabulous, or mythical, as the Deucalion and Pyrrha of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Adam and Eve comported themselves in their 
dignified prayers of repentance as nobly as ‘th’ancient Pair/In Fables old, 
less ancient yet then these’.?* With the qualifying ‘less ancient yet then 
these’, Milton is likely suggesting that Deucalion and Pyrrha are not as 
ancient as the first couple; but generations of astute readers, from Dr 


Bentley to William Empson, having taken Milton’s phrase to intimate that 
the biblical narratives Milton is relying on for the story of his epic are 


themselves ‘Fables old’.2? In that reading, one that the poem’s syntax 
unquestionably sanctions, Milton all but acknowledges ruining the sacred 
truth of the Pentateuch by demoting Genesis to the status of fable. 

But that merely witty intertextual moment is but the first, and slightest, 
of the allusions to Paradise Lost with which Marvell expresses his concern 
that Milton might use the occasion of the poem to ‘ruin the sacred truths’. 
The other of Marvell’s tangles with Milton’s poem will not be surprising, 
for Marvell leaps to the long, excoriating passage in the epic’s final book, in 
which Milton permits himself to tackle head-on the hot-button issues of 
toleration and ecclesiology that consumed both writers in the early 1670s. 
Marvell here is engaging with that aspect of Milton about which he was so 
conflicted: the older poets unwavering commitment not to 
‘comprehension’, the tolerant inclusion of dissenting views within the 
circumference of the public wall of the Church of England, favoured by 
Marvell, but to a full ‘toleration’, the granting of an independent status to 
dissenting churches whose members seek to worship freely, and legally, 
outside the walled circle of a national Church. In book 12 of Paradise Lost, 
Milton concludes his presentation of the archangel Michael’s lesson in 
Christian history with a scorching characterization of the distortion of 
scriptural truth that arises from the use of civil power to enforce doctrine. 
After the death of the apostles, Michael explains, in what is surely the most 
openly vitriolic passage in the entire epic poem, the ‘sacred mysteries of 
Heav’n’ would be distorted—we can say ruined—by the greed of their 
clerical successors and by the ambition of the civil magistrates who would 
come to support and distort those clerics: 


in thir room, as they forewarne, 
Wolves shall succeed for teachers, grievous Wolves, 
Who all the sacred mysteries of Heav’n 
To thir own vile advantages shall turne 
Of lucre and ambition, and the truth 
With superstitions and traditions taint, 
Left onely in those written Records pure, 
Though not but by the Spirit understood. 
Then shall they seek to avail themselves of names, 
Places and titles, and with these to join 
Secular power, though feigning still to act 


By spiritual, to themselves appropriating 

The Spirit of God, promis’d alike and giv’n 

To all Beleevers; and from that pretense, 

Spiritual Laws by carnal power shall force 

On every conscience; Laws which none shall find 
Left them inrould, or what the Spirit within 

Shall on the heart engrave. What will they then 
But force the Spirit of Grace it self, and bind 

His consort Libertie; what, but unbuild 


His living Temples, built by Faith to stand, 
30 


Thir own Faith not anothers. 
The grim story Milton relates here is the ancient one of early Christian 
corruption, the assumption of power over the church by the world’s civil 
magistrates, the grievous wolves of ‘carnal power’. But in telling this story 
of the contamination of the spirit perpetuated by the early Church, Milton is 
also pressing his poem to participate in the ecclesiological debates of the 
Restoration, in which Marvell was such an active participant. Alas, for 
Marvell, it was his position of ‘comprehension’, the dream of an inclusive 
but non-disintegrated Church of England, that would be among the options 
implicitly targeted in the angel Michael’s screed against any institution of 
worship tied to the civil magistrate. What is lost in this catastrophic 
historical decline is the truth of the ‘sacred mysteries of Heaven’, which are 
ruined the moment that the state forces falsely derived ‘Spiritual Laws ... / 
On every conscience’. It is difficult to imagine how much more 
devastatingly Milton’s poem could have laid low the temple posts of the 
Church of England, even the tolerant, inclusive national Church envisioned 
by an advocate of comprehension. If Marvell first opened the pages of 
Paradise Lost in a state of fear that Mr. Milton may have sought the 
occasion of his epic to ruin a ‘sacred truth’ like that of Marvell’s own 
passionately held ecclesiology, his fear would most certainly have been 
borne out the moment he encountered in the poem’s final pages Milton’s 
unswervingly stern angel Michael.*! 

Marvell shows throughout his writing career an uncanny knack for 
singling out, in his own exquisite verse, those passages of Miltonic poetry 
and prose that work to expose the ideological, even spiritual, distance 
between the mighty poet and himself. As we have seen, Marvell tells us in 
the poem on Paradise Lost that his initial fears that Milton would ‘ruin the 
sacred truths’ were unfounded; but the very passages in the epic from which 


Marvell borrows to build that magnificent phrase work if anything to 
confirm the reason behind Marvell’s original anxiety. If one of Marvell’s 
central goals in the early 1670s was to shore up support for a sacred truth 
like the value of the Church of England’s comprehension, or containment, 
of dissenters, then it 1s possible to see that that value, or truth, was one that 
the mighty Milton felt compelled to ruin. For Milton, in the passage in book 
12 we have examined, while the ‘sacred truth’ can reside nowhere but in 
‘those written Records pure’ of scripture, that truth doesn’t lie passively in 
the Bible, easily mined by the careful reader, for it is ‘not but by the Spirit 
understood’. Each individual believer must arrive at the truth, or ‘truth’, 
himself, in conjunction either with the Heavenly, or perhaps merely his 
own, ‘Spirit’. 

Marvell concludes his poem on Paradise Lost with a stunningly clever 
differentiation of the more conventional rhymed couplets of his own poetic 
practice from Milton’s bolder liberation of iambic pentameter from its 
constraint by the conventional world of rhymed verse: 


Well mightst thou scorn thy readers to allure 

With tinkling rhyme, of thine own sense secure; 

While the town-Bayes writes all the while and spells, 

And like a pack-horse tires without his bells: 

Their fancies like our bushy points appear, 

The poets tag them, we for fashion wear. 

I too transported by the mode offend, 

And while I meant to praise thee must commend. 

The verse created like thy theme sublime, 

In number, weight, and measure, needs not rhyme. 
(45-54) 


Marvell rightly assesses Milton’s proud defence of ‘why the poem rhymes 
not’ as one of scorn: secure of the prophetic gravity of the ‘sense’ of his 
poem, Milton does indeed arrogantly suggest that poets such as the ‘Town- 
Bayes’ Dryden, and implicitly Marvell himself, are willing to sacrifice 
meaning—perhaps even ‘sacred truth’—to a literary trend as superficial as 
the ornamental tassels, or ‘bushy points’, a fashionable gentleman might 
wear to attach his doublet to his hose. Marvell counters Milton’s high- 
handed scorn for his fellow poets with the charming conceit that Marvell is 
himself guilty of being ‘transported by the mode’ of rhyme, constrained to 
avoid using the preferred word ‘praise’ in this very poem, because its 


synonym ‘commend’ more satisfyingly chimes with the ‘offend’ that 
concludes the previous line. 

As John W. Creaser has explained of the differences between Milton and 
Marvell on the specific question of poetic form, ‘Milton stands for freedom 
of form, and is always a conspicuous innovator as a prosodist’, while 
‘Marvell’s chief innovation is to make the octosyllabic octave of four 


tetrameter couplets his own, a stanza of conspicuous symmetry’.** What 
Marvell is able to accomplish in the neat, symmetrical stanzas of his 
greatest poem, ‘Upon Appleton House’, Milton would never want, or be 
able, to accomplish. It is the almost obsessively regular, symmetrical 
stanzaic form in which Marvell writes the country-house poem that gives 
shape to, and underwrites, the unbridled play of perspective and tone that 
sets that poem apart from almost any other work of the seventeenth century. 
When, for example, Marvell playfully tells us that Fairfax ‘did, with his 
utmost Skill, / Ambition weed, but Conscience till’, the precision and the 
predictability of the rhymed tetrameter enhance the interplay of positions 
and counterpositions at the heart of Marvell’s delicately ironic mode. Is 
Marvell praising Fairfax within the confines of his tidy stanzas? Is he 
criticizing him? Marvell, of course, is doing both, allowing the stanza to 
contain, or comprehend, conflicting positions in the way that the version of 
the Restoration Church of England Marvell would come to idealize would 
permit within its walls a diversity of doctrinal positions. What form is to the 
poem, the outward appearance of conformity to the norms of a national 
church is to the practice of religion: a poem, like a church, and like the state 
authorizing and authorized by that church, requires a stable foundation. 
Given what we can only imagine to be Marvell’s earnest objections to so 
many aspects of Milton’s wide-ranging political and religious projects, why, 
we can ask now in conclusion, does Marvell devote so much attention over 
so many years to the work of the older poet? We have seen several ways in 
which Marvell alludes to or permits himself to parry with a variety of 
figures and conceits identifiable as Milton’s. More often than not, the 
Miltonic passages that Marvell takes up and makes his own bespeak the 
seriousness with which the older poet takes the art of poetry, an art that 
Milton would so often elevate to the status of the yet more solemn gift of 
prophecy. Very possibly, the first work of Milton’s that Marvell ever read 
was the anti-prelatical tract The Reason of Church Government, published 
in 1642. There Milton had promised his readers that they would soon find 


him writing no ordinary, merely conventional, poetry, but a poem achieved 
‘by devout prayer to that eternall Spirit who can enrich with all utterance 


and knowledge’.*’ Such divine inspiration, Milton suggested in that early 


work, was only bestowed on ‘a Poet singing in the high region of his 


fancies with his garland and singing robes about him’.** Marvell would 


within a decade recall Milton’s self-portrait as a vatic singer when he 
painted a hilarious image of himself as the would-be prophetic poet of the 
Fairfax estate. Conscious that Milton’s high-minded gown would never suit 
him personally, Marvell wrapped himself not in Milton’s ‘singing robes’ but 
Fairfax’s humbler ‘Oak-Leaves’, garlanded not by Apollonian laurel but 
curled and clasped instead by the ivy growing on the estate: ‘Under this 
antick Cope I move / Like some great Prelate of the Grove’ (591-2). ‘Out 
of these scattered Sibyls Leaves’, Marvell tells his reader, in a charming 
send-up both of himself and of the self-important figure of the grand 
Miltonic prophet, ‘Strange Prophecies my Fancy weaves’ (577-8). 

The energy that animates Marvell’s repeated engagements with Milton’s 
prophetic mode attest, certainly, to a distaste for bold and public postures of 
self-aggrandizing piety. But they attest as well to a fascination with, and 
possibly even reverence for, the literary and spiritual confidence subtending 
Milton’s unabashed assertions of power and purity. Amidst the powerful wit 
with which Marvell portrays both himself and Milton in the poem on 
Paradise Lost, Marvell permits himself four lines of praise untainted by any 
of his customary gestures of ironic hedging: 


Where couldst thou words of such a compass find? 
Whence furnish such a vast expense of mind? 
Just heaven thee like Tiresias to requite, 
Rewards with prophecy thy loss of sight. 
(41-4) 


These lines may be alone in Marvell’s poetry and prose for their unalloyed 
expression of appreciation for the exalted grandeur of Milton’s self- 
proclaimed ambition and achievement. Marvell even goes so far as to grant 
the truth of one of Milton’s most outrageous assertions in Paradise Lost: the 
claim in the invocation to book 3 that God had requited the Tiresius-like 
poet’s blindness with the prophetic ability to ‘see and tell / Of things 
invisible to mortal sight’.*> It was the wide compass of the linguistic and 
rhetorical universe of his poetry, his vast and unconstrained ‘expense of 


mind’, that enabled Milton to ruin the sacred truths of conventional 
Protestantism, conventional poetry, and conventional political wisdom. 
Marvell was himself a daring poet and polemicist, known to be committed 
to ruining more than a few sacred truths himself. But it was the mantle of 
irony, one fashioned from an antithetical engagement with the spirit and 
reputation of the far soberer Milton, that constituted the singing robes in 
which Marvell performed his elusive, and allusive, literary art. 
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CHAPTER 38 


WITS 


ASHLEY MARSHALL AND ROBERT D. HUME 


CHAMELEONS are notoriously difficult to categorize, or even to characterize, 


and Marvell is no exception.! He has been variously treated as a Cavalier 
poet, a late Metaphysical, Milton’s puritan sidekick and ‘Cromwell’s poet’, 
and as an author of political verse during the reign of Charles II. All four 
categorizations are legitimate. Writing a generation and a half ago, Earl 
Miner rightly gave Marvell substantial space in each of his three surveys: 
The Metaphysical Mode from Donne to Cowley (1969), The Cavalier Mode 
from Jonson to Cotton (1971), and The Restoration Mode from Milton to 
Dryden (1974)? We are fortunate in having a substantial corpus from which 
to work, including strikingly diverse kinds of poems, intellectual-religious 
prose argumentation, and a meaty body of correspondence (much of it 
parliamentary reportage to his Hull constituents). Marvell the man can be 
read all sorts of ways; he is famed for ironic reserve and reluctance to 
reveal his inner thoughts. We are left, therefore, to make what we can of his 
poetry and prose. 

Few recent critics have thought of Marvell as a ‘wit’. Seventeenth- 
century commentators, however, did see him that way. Anthony a Wood 
says Marvell ‘was esteemed (tho’ in his conversation very modest and of 
few words) a very celebrated wit among the fanatics, and the only one truly 


so, for many years after’. This is a hint worth following up, but situating 
Marvell among the writers usually regarded as ‘Restoration wits’ turns out 


to be a surprisingly tricky enterprise. In this chapter we will attempt to 
answer a broad question: What can we learn about Marvell as satirist and 
polemicist by viewing his work in the context of ‘the wits of the age’? 
Generically, there are not a lot of commonalities. Ideological comparison 
proves more interesting. Marvell was a proto-Whig political ally of 
Buckingham and Rochester; he was ideologically opposed to Dryden (a 
Stuart loyalist Tory) and even more to Samuel Butler (an ultra-conservative 
Tory), whose Zransproser Rehears’d is a fierce attack on Marvell’s 
Rehearsal Transpros’d. In terms of satiric aims, however, Marvell is more 
akin to Butler and the miscellaneous authors of ‘state poems’ than to any of 
the other canonical wits of the age. 


THE PROBLEM OF ‘WIT’ 


The OED’s enormous entry on ‘wit’ as noun details thirteen usages, of 
which numbers seven, eight, and ten seem most relevant to Marvell’s work 
and context. These are ‘quickness of intellect or liveliness of fancy, with 
capacity of apt expression; talent for saying brilliant or sparkling things, 
esp. in an amusing way’ (7); ‘apt association of thought and expression, 
calculated to surprise and delight by its unexpectedness’ (8); ‘a person of 
lively fancy, who has the faculty of saying smart or brilliant things’ (10). 
Numerous quotations demonstrate the currency of these meanings in 
Marvell’s time. 

When we think of ‘wit’ in the era of Charles II, we tend to think first of 
the group of courtiers described and analysed by John Harold Wilson more 
than half a century ago.“ His study features Buckingham, Dorset, Etherege, 
Rochester, Sedley, and Wycherley. He calls them ‘a unique group’ and a 


‘cohesive’ one.” These and others constitute what Marvell dubs ‘the merry 


gang’—a group of which he was definitely not a member. Wilson’s court 
wits ‘were all gentlemen’ or higher in rank, most of them Duke, Earl, or at 
least entitled to be addressed as ‘Sir’. They ‘were the leaders of fashion in 
thought as well as in dress’.’ Wycherley excepted, most were decidedly 
well-to-do—or married to an heiress. The court wits were, naturally, 
courtiers. Marvell was neither ‘merry’ nor a courtier. In rank, money, and 
social connections he belonged to a completely different world. He was by 


nature quiet and reclusive, not a court socialite and a flashy 
conversationalist. Wilson points out that ‘The Wits have been variously 
labeled cynics, skeptics, libertines, Epicureans, pagans, and atheists’.* Here 
again Marvell fits loosely if at all. 

What Buckingham, Rochester, Butler, and Dryden thought of Marvell 
remains largely conjectural. Dryden’s hostility could be safely assumed, but 
is confirmed in his one comment: ‘Martin Mar-Prelate (the Marvel of those 
times) was the first Presbyterian Scribler, who sanctify’d Libels and 
Scurrility to the use of the Good Old Cause’.” Marvell was regarded as a 
Presbyterian by some proto-Tories. Butler’s predictable hostility 1s vividly 
expressed in 149 pages in his angry response to The Rehearsal Transpros’d, 
counter-titled The Transproser Rehears’d: or the Fifth Act of Mr. Bayes s 
Play (1673).'° Marvell believed in religious toleration, Butler in enforced 
conformity—and ne’er the twain would meet.!! 

Marvell’s relations with Buckingham have been explored in a shrewd 


and persuasive article by Martin Dzelzainis.'? We agree that Buckingham 
was ‘Marvell’s patron’, and that they were demonstrably political allies 
over the last ten or twelve years of Marvell’s life.!> Dzelzainis raises ‘the 
crucial question ... whether, or to what extent, Buckingham actively 
sponsored the series of anti-Clarendon satires that began to appear in 1666 
and with which Marvell has become ever-more closely associated in recent 


scholarship’.'* Probably no proof exists, but the suggestion is highly 
plausible. Buckingham was unquestionably gunning for Clarendon, and his 
views and Marvell’s were clearly congruent. Marvell cannot have been 
anything but uncomfortable with the private lives of Buckingham and 
Rochester, but he clearly appreciated the satiric potentialities of 
Buckingham’s The Rehearsal (1671; pub. 1672). Perhaps more surprisingly, 
Aubrey reports his admiration of Rochester as satirist. ‘Mr. Andrew 
Marvell, who was a good judge of witt, was wont to say that he was the best 
English satyrist and had the right veine’.!> ‘I remember I heard him 


[Marvell] say that the earle of Rochester was the only man in England that 
had the true veine of satyre’.!° 

As satiric poet, Marvell is varyingly distinct from Rochester, Butler, and 
Buckingham, as well as from the various other members of the nobility and 


gentry who dabbled in court satire. But his contemporaries speak of his wit 


and judgement of wit. Wood makes an interesting comment about Benjamin 
Alsop, ‘a nonconforming minister, who since the death of their famous A. 
Marvel hath been quibler and punner in ordinary to the dissenting party, 
tho’ he comes much short of that person’.!’ The implication is that as a 
‘wit’ Marvell was recognized for his prose tracts of the 1670s rather than 
for his poetic satires, which were, of course, anonymously circulated and 
whose authorship cannot have been widely known. 


IDEOLOGIES AND POLITICS 


Marvell was, from the Restoration to the end of his life, more a political 


player than a ‘wit’.'’ In 1657, he entered public service as one of the 
Protectorate’s Council of State’s Secretaries for Foreign Tongues; in 1659 
he was elected to Parliament, a capacity in which he would serve for twenty 
years. As Warren L. Chernaik aptly observes, ‘The view of the artistic and 
political conscience implicit in Marvell’s satires is a militant one’, and post 
1660 Marvell’s authorial and political objectives are difficult to separate. !° 
In the volumes of poems on affairs of state, Marvell is a towering presence, 
especially after 1666, when he began actively writing as a critic of king, 
court, and church, unhappy about the management of the Second Anglo- 
Dutch War, as well as about the Earl of Clarendon. In his parliamentary 
capacity, Marvell was tasked to inquire into government deeds and 
misdeeds; he served on committees and made speeches concerning the 
miscarriages of the war. In his writing, albeit more obliquely, he likewise 
performed a censorious, inquisitorial function, and when critics speak of 
‘Marvellian satire’ they tend to mean something penned in an oppositional, 
anti-Stuart mode. To the particulars of Marvell’s satirical works we will 
return; for now, our concern is with the ideology informing them, and with 
the implications of that ideology for Marvell’s position vis-a-vis the other 
major writers of his moment. 

Marvell’s position within the power structure is, as Carolean ‘wits’ go, 
anomalous. He was a parliamentary insider, not a member of the court or 
politically marginal, and he was doing the work of governance while also 
writing. He did not possess Dryden’s public status as poet laureate and 
proud royalist; he was not, like Rochester, Buckingham, et al., a court 


satirist prepared to critique the king in personal terms. The nature of 
Marvell’s opposition is quite unlike that reflected in the court poets’ works. 
His parliamentary service gave him insight into administrative wrongdoing, 
and he was also philosophically suspicious of the royal-episcopal basis of 
the Stuart regime. Whether or not he would have preferred a republic to the 
monarchy, he was sharply critical of the king and strongly favoured liberty 
of conscience over obedience. So, of course, did Charles, as the Declaration 
of Breda and the attempted indulgence of 1662 demonstrate, but Charles 
bowed to political realities and in so doing seriously alienated Marvell. This 
obviously sets him apart from Dryden—between 1660 and 1688, a staunch 
defender of the status quo—but Marvell’s disapprobation is also distinct 
from that of Rochester and Buckingham. The Earl shares some of Marvell’s 


contempt for the power structure in place—but as Kirk Combe concludes— 


he ‘seems limited to resisting Charles’s regime of truth in word only’.?° 


Rochester’s poetry reflects no direct interest in the major public events of 
the day. In this he resembles his fellow wits Sedley and Dorset. Marvell is 
more or less the opposite, writing detailed topical/polemical works intended 
for insiders and designed to influence attitudes toward particular policy and 
specific current events. Few contextual particulars are required to make 
sense of Rochester’s poetic oeuvre, distinguishing him not only from 
Marvell but also from Dryden, Butler, and the vast majority of Carolean 
state poets. Unlike the wits, Marvell’s concerns are policy-oriented, 
national, and (what is most unusual) international. 

Marvell shares with Rochester and Buckingham deep frustration with 
Charles II’s rule and a commitment to liberty of conscience concerning 
Protestant dissent—but he holds fundamentally different attitudes toward 
power and authority. One need look no further than Rochester’s ‘In the Isle 
of Brittain’ and Buckingham’s squibs ‘The Ducks’ and ‘The Cabbin-Boy’ to 
find their vexation with the negligent, oversexed merry monarch. Marvell’s 
‘The Last Instructions to a Painter’, like some of Rochester’s bawdy verses, 
directly associates the king’s sexual profligacy with misgovernment and the 
rampant degeneracy of Carolean England. Neither Buckingham nor 
Rochester seriously contemplates an alternative to the monarchy—but 
Marvell is prepared to do so. On more than one occasion, he insinuates or 
overtly proclaims the contingency of political control. “An Horatian Ode’ 
(wr. 1650) concludes with the oft-quoted reminder that power won by the 
sword must be preserved by the sword, and ‘A Poem upon the Death of his 


Late Highness the Lord Protector’ (written after Cromwell’s death in 


September 1658) is ambiguous about Richard’s leadership.! In the elegy as 
in the ode, authority will ‘hold or break, / As men are strong or weak’ (‘An 
Horatian Ode’; 39-40). Richard’s fall in spring 1659 would lead to the 
return of Charles II and the resumption of the Stuart monarchy, but as 
Marvell understood, the restored king could not regain the kind of 
unconditional hold on power that earlier monarchs had possessed. In ‘The 
Last Instructions’, Marvell issues chilling counsel to potential tyrants, 
denying the possibility of viable absolutism in a vision of the ghost of 
Charles I: ‘ghastly Charles, turning his collar low, / The purple thread about 
his neck does show’ (921-2). Leaving aside the canonical heavyweights, 
none of the court wits—the earls, dukes, and gentry whose sneering ‘songs’ 
and verse epistles are collected in Wilson’s Court Satires of the Restoration 
—dquestion the basis of Charles’s right to rule. They are scarcely talking 
about political power at all, merely grumbling about the king or relishing 
(often inventing) court and town scandal. 

Rochester, Buckingham, and Marvell all advocate liberty of conscience, 
the latter two most explicitly and positively, but again Marvell is more 
passionate and more sustained in his activism. Scholars have noted 
Buckingham’s failure to back up his pro-toleration pronouncements with 
other forms of support, including ‘patronage of dissenter groups’, and have 
cited ‘the sporadic nature of his involvement in religious reform’ and ‘the 
inconsistency of his own proposals’ as evidence ‘that his commitment to 
toleration was less deep than has been supposed and more pragmatic’ than 


fundamental and earnest.*” The depth or sincerity of the duke’s advocacy is 
not our subject here; the point is that Marvell’s convictions cannot be 
similarly questioned. Unlike Buckingham and Rochester, Marvell 
consistently and insistently objects to the tyranny of the episcopacy—not in 
lampoons but in a poem like ‘The Loyal Scot’ (1667—73) and in dense prose 
treatises, most famously The Rehearsal Transpros’d (1672 and 1673; 
discussed later), but also Mr. Smirke (1676), A Short Historical Essay, 
Touching General Councils, Creeds, and Impositions, in Matters of 
Religion (1676), and Remarks upon a Late Disingenuous Discourse (1678). 
Marvell devotes his lengthy tracts to church history and doctrine, tracing 
ecclesiastical oppression of loyal and innocent Protestants. His Account of 
the Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Government in England (1677) 
identifies popery as ‘a form of corrupt political behaviour that alienates 


Englishness and English political and religious identity by ignoring or 
bypassing the traditional relationship between the monarch and 
Parliament’. Marvell’s anti-papist, anti-episcopal, anti-Stuart prose pieces 
were (interestingly) relished by Charles. They are decidedly topical, but 
they are also works of political theory, promulgating a vision of English 
politics that one does not find anywhere in the output of the court wits, 
including Buckingham. His positions obviously place him in opposition to 
the royalist Dryden, as well as to Butler, who had little love for Charles but 
who despised the dissenters and feared that toleration would lead to 
republican subversion of the traditional English hierarchies he greatly 
valued. 

Marvell and the Carolean wits live and write under the same problematic 
regime, and a great many of the satires produced in Charles’s reign— 
especially by the 1670s—treflect a considerable degree of sourness about 
that regime. Marvell connects with his fellow satirists insofar as he raises 
questions about and objections to the leadership that they too find seriously 
unsatisfactory. If anti-establishment sentiment is Marvellian, then almost all 
of the court, town, and state satirists merit the label. But in a variety of 
ways, Marvell does not do what Carolean satirists do; he is more radical, 
more committed to toleration, and inclined to use different means to achieve 
a different set of ends. He writes in opposition, but his positive agendas are 
virtually always clear. He advocates religious freedom (for Protestants only, 
to be sure) and constitutional government not dominated by a monarch unfit 
for the job. He celebrates strong, effective, and fair leadership, and though 
Rochester, Buckingham, and their fellow court poets would probably wish 
for the same thing, Marvell is prepared to envision and support a structural 
change; he idealizes the Cromwellian moment in a way they certainly do 
not. Even where he shares values with some of his fellow writers, the 
intensity of his commitment and the daunting topicality of his polemical 
works differentiate his efforts from theirs. 


SATIRIC METHODS AND GENRES 


Marvell wrote little satire before the return of Charles Il—instances are 
‘Flecknoe, an English Priest at Rome’ (wr. 1646?), ‘Tom May’s Death’ 


(1650), and The Character of Holland (wr. 1653)—and as a Carolean 
satirist he is decidedly unusual. For the present discussion, the categories 
Harold Love establishes in English Clandestine Satire are helpful: (1) court 
lampoon; (2) town lampoon; (3) state satire. The last includes a subcategory 
of ‘Marvellian satire’, and Love is right to highlight Marvell’s importance 
to a special mode of national critique: ‘Much as court poetry had Rochester 
and Dorset and Town poetry Dryden to supply it with models and standards, 
national poetry owes a huge debt to the founding influence of Marvell’.7+ 
Marvell’s satiric output under Charles II was important but not voluminous. 
In verse, it includes the ‘Advice to a Painter’ poems, three of which may 
have been Marvell’s, though only ‘Last Instructions’ (990 lines) was 
definitely his, “Clarendon’s Housewarming’ (112), ‘The Loyal Scot’ (301), 
‘Bludius et Corona’ and ‘Epigram: Upon Blood’s attempt to steal the 
Crown’ (8 lines each), ‘The Statue in Stocks-Market’ (60), ‘The Statue at 
Charing Cross’ (56), and ‘Scaevola Scoto-Brittannus’ (36). In prose, The 
Rehearsal Transpros’d and several other books and pamphlets deal 
extensively with religious controversy. How do we characterize this output, 
and what does it suggest about Marvell’s relationship to other kinds of 
Carolean satirists? 

Marvell’s place in this satiric milieu is not easy to describe. With his 
sense of public urgency and his engagement in religio-political controversy, 
Marvell loosely resembles many contemporary satirists, anonymous or 
known, including Dryden, Butler, John Ayloffe, and John Caryl. He is not 
alone in writing polemical satire, but his polemics rarely involve 
lampoonery, a mode evidently indispensable to his contemporaries. Marvell 
eschews Dryden’s and Rochester’s gleeful name-calling, and he likewise 
avoids the melodramatic Juvenalian heights routinely achieved by Oldham 
and others. Carolean satire is dominated by lampoons and flytings, by 
personal abuse (of fellow authors, of royal personages, of court ladies). 
Many satires are personally vicious for political reasons, but the political 
commentary almost without exception involves some degree of painfully 
specific personal smearing. Marvell certainly takes furious exception to 
individuals—Clarendon and Samuel Parker, among others—and no doubt 
he enjoyed savaging them. But unlike the court wits and town lampoonists 
he manages to seem issue-driven rather than merely personal in his 


motivations. The court wits, as Wilson rightly notes, were ‘Hardened 


sinners themselves’,”° sparring with rivals and spreading tittle-tattle about 


those who could and did retaliate in kind. Marvell’s relationship to his 
targets is quite different: he stands outside the world he condemns. But he 
does not, like Pope, fashion himself as a uniquely virtuous soul who can see 
the folly around him; Marvell, many of his students have observed, exhibits 
startlingly little ego. Not only did he refrain from publicizing his literary 
achievements, but he downplays his own voice in his critiques and 
condemnations. 

Marvell’s most personal Carolean satires are probably ‘Clarendon’s 
Housewarming’ (1667), ‘The Loyal Scot’ (wr. 1667—73), and ‘The Statue in 
Stocks-Market’ (wr. 1672-4). All three feature attacks on identifiable public 
figures (as does ‘The Last Instructions’); they show Marvell’s capacities for 
pointed character defamation. And yet the impact is neither bloody in the 
fashion of Rochester’s epigrammatical takedowns, nor as smugly punitive 
as Dryden’s longer, more sustained MacFlecknoe. The vehicles for 
Marvell’s disparagements are often denser, slower moving, more policy- 
oriented, and more thoughtful. An adversary of Dryden or Rochester can 
dismiss their demolitions as personally driven; too much pleasure is had at 
the expense of the target. Without losing the sting of the insults, Marvell 
nevertheless retains his gravity; lampoonery is never the method of 
Marvell’s personal-political satires. His ‘Painter’ poems indict and demean 
public figures, but that is not their central thrust and point. ‘The Last 
Instructions’ was composed after the Dutch had burned the English fleet at 
Medway. Marvell’s intentions were, Patterson says, ‘to shift the blame from 
the Commons’ in order to damage Clarendon’s reputation in order to 
increase the likelihood of his impeachment, and to exonerate naval 
administrators who were being blamed for the disaster.*° The satiric point is 
as much positive as negative. Scholars like to stress the affirmative cultural 
message of a work like MacFlecknoe, though one suspects that Dryden was 
having quite a lot of fun smearing his target and that whatever cultural 
‘work’ the poem does is rather by the way. Marvell’s motives are much 
more difficult to question. The difference is to some extent tonal: Marvell’s 
satires are sober and judgemental; however caustic some of the 
denunciations within them, they make controlled arguments rather than 
expressing uninhibited anger. 

To contrast Marvell and Dryden is in some ways unfair, given their 
vastly different political positions, but Marvell does not connect any better, 
in terms of satiric tone and technique, with his religio-political ally 


Buckingham. Marvell is verbally clever, especially in a work like ‘The 
Character of Holland’ (1653), but he is not really a ‘funny’ satirist. The 
duke’s skewering of Arlington in the ‘Advice to a Paynter’ (‘First draw an 
arrant Fopp from top to Toe’, wr. c.1675?) is no less politicized than 
Marvell’s attacks on Clarendon and Lauderdale, but Buckingham’s satire 
(like most of Rochester’s works) is merrily and gratuitously vindictive in 
ways Marvell’s personation tends not to be. Marvell avoids the rollicking, 
easy banter of the Carolean court lampoonists—while also avoiding the 
bitterness and acerbity of someone like the republican John Ayloffe, another 
friend and fellow traveller. Ayloffe is uncompromising and un-nuanced in 
his anti-Stuart diatribes such as ‘Britannia and Raleigh’ (wr. 1674?); he 
borders on hysterical, and reading him alongside Marvell highlights the 
latter’s restraint. Marvell occupies the tonal space between the energetic 
personal demolitions of some of the court wits and the hate-filled frenzy of 
Ayloffe or the melodramatic bluster of Oldham. 

Part of the Marvell effect is a matter of sheer density: Marvell might be 
considered as much a polemical journalist as a satirist, someone keen to 
challenge official narratives and proto-Tory propaganda. As his most recent 
biographer explains, Marvell was ‘an arch-political observer’ with ‘an 
informed knowledge of advanced contemporary political theory’, and his 
public poetry is ‘part of the historical process itself’.*’ Like Swift, Marvell 
occupies a role that is historical and historiographical, not merely 
judgemental in a topical and timely way. Like Swift—and like Milton—he 
masters the art of animadversion. Nicholas von Maltzahn reminds us that 
‘Specific rebuttals of polemical works form a significant part of the Marvell 
canon’.*® Marvell’s mode is frequently ‘Part duel and part academic 
disputation’, as much about setting the historical record straight as it is 
about abuse of a particular enemy. Marvell’s animadversions should not be 
read in a vacuum: the two parts of The Rehearsal Transpros’d were ‘the 


sixth and thirteenth items in a lengthy series’. The animadversion, as 


Martin Dzelzainis and Annabel Patterson remark, ‘was the workhorse genre 


°30__and not 


of seventeenth-century religious and political controversy 
exactly the preferred genre of the wits of the age. 

Where Marvell ‘belongs’, in the world of Carolean satire, is not 
alongside Dryden, Rochester, and the other celebrated public poets of 


Charles II’s reign. Instead he seems to fit with the likes of Samuel Butler 


and other mostly anonymous poets whose works dominate the Poems on 
Affairs of State. Marvell and Butler are hardly comrades in arms: the one, a 
champion of the Protestant dissenters and a defender of liberty; the other, 
author of the anti-Puritan Hudibras. Butler is as great a believer in 
monarchy and patriarchal authority as Dryden, anxiously condemnatory of 
those who threaten the ruling structure. In method, too, Marvell and Butler 
differ. Marvell does not indulge in extended narrative, and mock-epic is not 
his form of choice (although as Smith observes, ‘he sometimes uses the 
false accents, bad rhymes, absurd analogies and clumsy allusion ... of 
Hudibras’).°'! In terms of satiric aims, though, Butler and Marvell do 
exhibit similarities. Long dismissed as a piece of pointless retrospective 
Puritan-bashing, Hudibras is in fact a highly topical intervention in 
Carolean debates about what the official attitude toward dissent should be.*? 
Butler’s mock-epic is funnier and more boisterous than Marvell’s Carolean 
poems, and Marvell does not rely on the same kind of extended allegory, 
but both men are making serious cases about the state and about policy, 
about what England should and should not do to ensure the health and 
security of the polity. 

Marvell’s most personal poems—works like ‘Clarendon’s 
Housewarming’—share a good deal with scores of anonymous state poems, 
many of which represent contributions to the same debates in which 
Marvell was a notable combatant. Satirist upon satirist targets individuals as 
a way of defeating or defending a cause: Strange Case, Strangely Altered 
(1680; vs Roger L’Estrange), The Cabal (1680; vs Buckingham, 
Shaftesbury, and others), ‘The D: of B: Letany’ (1677?; vs Buckingham), 
‘The Great Despair of the London Whigs’ (1683; vs Monmouth) all operate 
in this mode. These works are to be distinguished from both lighter-weight 
court lampoons and more venomously personal attacks. They are all 
focused upon issues, whether upholding the status quo or calling for policy 
change, and they are all Marvellian in intensity, if sometimes very different 
in their politics. 

That intensity is certainly one characteristic of Marvellian satire; another 
is scope. Marvell’s Carolean satire, both prose and verse exemplars, must 
be distinguished from that of court wits and town lampoonists: Marvell 
writes about national and international issues. Even his anti-Stuart satire is 
less about the court than it is about government and governance, as are 
anonymous poems like ‘The King’s Vows’ (1670), ‘A Ballad called the 


Haymarket Hectors’ (1671), and ‘The King’s Farewell to Danby’ (1679), all 
of which hotly criticize Charles and other prominent figures, but which 
have heavy implications for the state of the country. There is little social 
dimension to Marvell’s Carolean output, and raillery is not his style. He is 
uninterested in the kind of gossip that exercises the court wits of his age, 
and neither does he participate in literary squabbles. He does not join the 
ranks of those mocking the unlucky Edward Howard; Sir Carr Scroope, 
Rochester’s butt, is likewise too low a target for him. He shows no interest 
in exposing or mocking the seedy sexual politics of the court for its own 
sake; he does not fling dirt. He renders judgement on the leaders of the 
country and tries directly to influence parliamentary decisions. What 
Marvell writes as satire is a universe apart from what the celebrated wits of 
his age produce, and the best way to appreciate the thrust of his Carolean 
satires is to read them in the context of Poems on Affairs of State, not in 
isolation or alongside Mulgrave, Dorset, Shepherd, and the rest of the poets 
canonized in Wilson’s Court Satires volume. In terms of both tone and the 
nature of his satiric aims, Marvell connects more to now-forgotten poets 
like Robert Wild, Christopher Wase, and Thomas Thompson—though his 
works are more extended commentaries, more thoughtful, more rhetorically 
and conceptually sophisticated, and marked by more topical density and 
insider knowledge. Marvell is a POAS satirist with a quasi-historiographical 
mission, a role that is effectively unique to him. 


Two EXAMPLES: ‘LAST INSTRUCTIONS’ AND 
REHEARSAL TRANSPROS’D 


The list of Marvell’s Carolean works is not a long one, but the small canon 
does reflect range: reading his coldly contemptuous condemnation of 
mismanagement of government and war in ‘Last Instructions to a Painter’, 
one might not imagine him capable of the slashing ridicule of Samuel 
Parker in The Rehearsal Transpros’d. But both these works reflect his 
consistent preference for a certain kind of journalistic engagement and 
relentlessly polemical, issue-oriented satire, a mode that none of his 
contemporaries practised in quite the same way. 


‘The Last Instructions’ belongs to a series of ‘Advice to a Painter’ poems 
written in the 1660s, and is the only work in that cluster definitively 
attributed to Marvell. With some tentativeness, the new standard edition of 
his poems includes the Second and Third Advices as well (368 and 456 lines 
respectively). The ‘Fourth’ and ‘Fifth’, shorter and less effective, were 
probably penned by someone else. These ‘Advice’ poems were all written 
in opposition to Edmund Waller’s Instructions to a Painter (1665), a 
triumphalist take on the English naval victory at Lowestoft. Much the best 
of the lot is ‘The Last Instructions’; like the others, it represents a sardonic 
challenge to the heroic poetry typified by Waller’s ‘Instructions’, as well as 
to the court such poetry was meant to celebrate. The related themes are bad 
governance and debauchery; Marvell characterizes Englanders as a ‘race of 
drunkards, pimps, and fools’ (12) led by a whores’ cully of a king on whose 
failed watch the Dutch have humiliated England. As Steven N. Zwicker 
explains, in Marvell’s telling, Charles ‘cannot distinguish between matters 
of state and erotic fantasy’; the king’s lascivious behaviour has created 
problems that led to national crisis.” In impugning the merry monarch’s 
irresponsibility and his excessive sexual appetite, Marvell is hardly alone: 
Rochester’s sceptre lampoon is a more compact and vehement version of a 
similar royal portrait. But ‘The Last Instructions’ offers a remarkably 
‘detailed and chronologically accurate description of the events of the first 
three-quarters of 1667’, and is far more grounded in political specifics than 
Dryden’s and Butler’s allegories or Rochester’s curses.*4 Marvell is offering 
a counter-history. His tour de force ‘repeatedly makes public the privileged 
matter of parliament and the secret deformities of the King’s court’; his job 
is to expose a secret history, retelling it in such a way as to demonstrate the 
falsity of misleading ‘official’ accounts.*> 

The ‘Advice’ format provides Marvell with an appropriate vehicle for 
his attempt to undermine the government-endorsed narrative: heroic 
portraiture and naval painting were popular and nationalistic, and these 
satirical ‘Painter’ poems (in Smith’s phrasing) ‘may be seen as a central part 
of a critical counterculture of official portrayals of national life’.*° Marvell 
offers the reader a bitter, sober, angry exposé of dire failures on the part of 
king and government. His demolition is brilliant—but he is not writing to 
flaunt his own rhetorical skills. With Buckingham and Rochester and even 
Butler, one gets a sense of the writer’s exuberant enjoyment of his own 


performance. They are serious about what they think, but they are revelling 
in their own wit and verbal power. 

Turning from harsh but sober condemnation of king and government for 
their mishandling of public affairs to matters concerning the issues 
underlying ecclesiastical polity in England, we find consistency of principle 
but a radically disparate satiric mode. Only quite recently has Marvell’s 
extensive role as a political controversialist in the 1670s loomed large in 
critical accounts of his life and work. In his lifetime, however, he was a 
largely unpublished closet poet whose fame, such as it was, derived from 
his prominence as a prose controversialist. When what proved to be Part 1 
of The Rehearsal Transpros’d; Or, Animadversions Upon a late Book, 
Intituled, A Preface shewing What Grounds there are of Fears and 
Jealousies of Popery appeared in 1672, it immediately generated a hot 
controversy. To a present-day reader ignorant of and uninterested in fiery 
arguments over the propriety of enforcing religious conformity to a state 
church (versus ‘comprehension’ or toleration), the uproar seems 
preposterous. And a modern reader unfamiliar with Buckingham’s The 
Rehearsal (1671; pub. 1672) will have no way to appreciate the skill with 
which Marvell appropriates a popular text from a completely different 
cultural milieu and brilliantly employs it in the service of ecclesiastical 
controversy.°/ 

Marvell’s opponent was Samuel Parker, a converted Presbyterian who 
late in life was to become Bishop of Oxford. Parker was a fanatic extremist 
who denounced toleration and liberty of conscience while loudly justifying 
religious persecution.’ The conformity/nonconformity debate was a very 
hot political topic, and had been since at least 1662 and arguably 1660. 
Charles II issued his highly controversial Declaration of Indulgence on 15 
March 1672 (suspending legal penalties against nonconformists and 
Catholics, though not authorizing public worship by the latter). Anglican 
objections to the Declaration were fierce. Buckingham and his political 
allies must have wondered how best to resist them. How Marvell was 
chosen, or what made him opt to enter the fray, is unclear. He had never 
written anything of the sort, but he or someone hit on a brilliant strategy: 
attack the most extreme Anglican position not with theological 
argumentation but with ridicule. 


In Wood’s account of Parker, he gives us a vivid picture of Marvell’s 
strategy and the mighty fuss his book generated: ‘our author Parker being 
esteemed by the nonconformists a forward, proud, ambitious and scornful 
person, was taken to task, purposely to clip his wings or take him shorter, 


by their buffooning champion Andrew Marvell’.*? Wood reports the titles of 
seven heated replies to The Rehearsal Transpros’d (one of them by 


Parker)” and comments: 


All, or most of which answers ... were wrote in a buffooning, burlesquing and ridiculing way 
and stile; in which fashion of writing, Marvell himself had led the way ... the reader is to 
note that this pen-combat exercised between our author [Parker] and Marvell was briskly 
managed with as much smart, cutting and satyrical wit on both sides, as any other perhaps of 
late hath been, they endeavouring by all the methods imaginable, and the utmost forces they 
could by any means rally up, to blacken each others cause, and to set each other out in the 
most ugly dress: their pieces ... represented a perfect trial of each others skill and parts in a 
jerking, flirting way of writing, entertaining the reader with a great variety of sport and mirth, 


in seeing two such right cocks of the game so keenly engaging with sharp and dangerous 


weapons.*! 


Wood further reports that ‘the odds and victory lay on Marvell’s side’. He 
answered Parker with renewed ferocity in The Rehearsall Transpros’d: The 
Second Part (1674), after which Parker prudently declined ‘to enter the lists 
again with an untowardly combatant so hugely well vers’d and experienc’d 


in the then, but newly, refin’d art (tho’ much in mode and fashion almost 


ever since) of sportive and jeering buffoonery’.*” 


The best account of Marvell’s aims and methods is N. H. Keeble’s, and 


we have drawn on it in this brief overview.® Marvell, Keeble points out, 


was ‘exploiting divisions in the Episcopalian and Royalist camp’.** 


Buckingham’s highly popular burlesque play ridiculed Dryden as the 
dramatist Bayes and effectively trashed the heroic drama Dryden was so 
loudly championing. Buckingham mocked Dryden’s extravagances and 
absurdities, and Marvell mocks Parker’s. Keeble makes the very good point 
that The Rehearsal Transpros’d alludes to and plays off Buckingham’s 
burlesque, thereby ‘appealing beyond the usual range of readers of 
ecclesiastical controversy. His implied reader is a man of the town, not a 
cleric, a coffee-house wit not a divine.’*° Marvell clearly understood that he 
was not going to win a debate in the eyes of ministers in the Church of 
England by arguing the merits of toleration of nonconformity. His books are 
short on substance, long on virtuoso ridicule. They are, Schochet says, 


‘filled with wit, cleverness, innuendo, well-turned phrases, ridicule, 
nastiness, sarcasm, and dazzling displays of literary allusions and apparent 
commentary on much classical and contemporary literature. The latter are 
so frequent and often obscure that it is difficult to know whom Marvell 


intended as his audience’.*° The two parts of The Rehearsal Transpos’d are 
unquestionably difficult reading for us today, but the publication history 
strongly suggests that Marvell’s bravura performance was relished by quite 
a lot of readers, including Charles II. Gilbert Burnet reports that Parker’s 


extravagant way of writing gave occasion to the wittiest books that have appeared in this age, 
for Mr. Marvell undertook him and treated him in ridicule in the severest but pleasantest 
manner possible, and by this one character one may judge how pleasant these books were; for 
the last king [Charles II], that was not a great reader of books, read them over and over 


again.*” 


ANDREW MARVELL, CAROLEAN POLEMICIST 


The bottom line on our survey is quite clear: as a ‘wit’, Marvell was an 
outlier. In the last dozen or so years of his life, Marvell was as both poet 
and prose controversialist hugely taken up with the public events and socio- 
religio-political conflicts of his time. As Matthew C. Augustine has tartly 
pointed out, this ‘Marvell’ is startlingly inconsonant with the ‘Marvell’ 
constructed in T. S. Eliot’s influential revaluation in the TLS (31 March 
1921).48 With the benefit of historical hindsight, Marvell’s display of ‘wit’ 
in poetry certainly does make him a link in the metaphysical tradition, but 
this is not how his contemporaries saw him—the poems were, after all, 
almost all published posthumously. For his contemporaries, Marvell was an 
MP and a savagely effective prose ridiculer of opponents in public 
controversy. For a few insiders in the know, he was also the ‘state satire’ 
poet who scarified an inept government bungling its way through the 
Second Dutch War. His involvement in the ‘Advice to a Painter’ campaign 
(carried out in the 1660s via scribal publication, and strictly anonymous) 
was sufficiently conducted in secret that we are still plagued with 
attribution uncertainties. 

From the texts of Marvell’s political poems and prose, and from his 
letters to his political sponsors in Hull, we can derive a pretty clear sense of 
his positions on a variety of public issues. Ascertaining his personal views 


and principles is a much trickier proposition. He discloses precious little. 
Patterson reads Marvell as part of an extreme Whig tradition, aligning him 
closely with Milton and seeing him as a ‘Cromwellian’ during the 1660s 
and 1670s.” This seems neither provable nor disprovable. We agree with 
Augustine that such record as we possess is riven by ‘contradictions and 
discontinuities’ and that Marvell has been co-opted by one school of 


scholarly thought ‘into a Whig-liberal coalition to which he only partially 


and uncomfortably belongs’.° . 


Contemplating Marvell in the company of Wilson’s ‘wits’, we find that 
he does not write the sorts of things they do, and we have little evidence 
how well Marvell fits personally in the cynic, libertine, sceptic, Epicurean, 
pagan, and atheist categories. We may feel surprised that Milton’s friend 
and ally could admire Rochester’s power as a satirist, but there are 
perspectival problems here. In a provocatively contrarian article, James 
Grantham Turner usefully challenges the common assumption that Milton 
and Rochester were ‘polar opposites’.°! He sees them, rather, as related by 


‘disappointed idealism’.°* Turner reminds us that both Defoe and John 
Dennis, highly moralistic people, place Milton and Rochester in the 
‘pantheon of great Restoration poets’. We deduce that Marvell was able to 
separate his judgement of poetic prowess from his hostility to the sexual 
conduct and violence of the merry gang. 

Marvell was notoriously chary of expressing personal views, which 
makes identifying them a risky proposition at best. In our view, one of the 
most interesting and suggestive attempts may be found in an article by 
Nigel Smith.” Jumping off from claims made by Isobel Rivers in Reason, 
Grace and Sentiment: A Study of the Language of Religion and Ethics in 
England, 1660-1780, vol. 2 (2000), Smith suggests that Marvell was in 
sympathy with Quakers, deists, and such writers as Harrington, 
Buckingham, and Rochester, ‘who denied utterly the truth of revelation, and 
insinuated, that all the various sects ... were alike founded in folly and 
error’..> This is a minority view among Marvellians, but Smith, for one, 
believes that Marvell’s views were consonant with Martin Clifford’s A 
Treatise of Humane-Reason (wr. 1674; pub. 1705), eloquently supported in 
Buckingham’s To Mr. Clifford, on his Humane Reason (1674). Smith points 
out that Butler (who served as Buckingham’s secretary for some years) held 
similarly sceptical views, not believing that the Bible was the word of God, 


and accepting Hobbesian arguments against miracles. Smith cites 
Marvell’s A Short Historical Essay, Concerning General Councils, Creeds, 
and Impositions, in Matters of Religion (1676), appended to Mr. Smirke, as 
the ‘piece of Marvell’s writing that most closely relates to the 
Buckingham’s circle’s thought’. Smith argues that ‘Marvell himself praised 
rational as opposed to enthusiastic religion’ in The Rehearsal Transpros’d 
and finds echoes of ‘republican theory’ and ‘neo-“atheist” elements in ‘his 
thought’.°/ 

Marvell is, to be sure, fundamentally oppositionist in his political 
writing. Unlike Dryden, he is not passionately defending the royalist status 
quo, and unlike Butler, he is not condemning Charles II for his ineptitude in 
defending and maintaining that status quo. In the 1660s and 1670s Marvell 
is a topical controversialist (pace Mr Eliot) employing wit and ridicule in 
the service of principles—liberty of conscience foremost among them. 
Ridicule is a key concept for understanding Marvell’s political writing. The 
term was anglicized from French and Latin in the 1660s.°° Both Dustin 
Griffin and Martin Dzelzainis have rightly emphasized the centrality of 
ridicule to Marvell’s later writings. Griffin observes that Marvell ‘deploys 
drollery and ridicule to advance his polemical purpose: to destroy the 
credibility of his adversary’.°? Dzelzainis points to Buckingham and his 
friend and collaborator Charles de Saint-Denis, Sieur de Saint-Evremond 
(1614-1703) as models for Marvell’s employment of ridicule.°° In this 
respect Marvell and Butler are definitely kin, political enemies or no.°! 

In many ways Marvell fits awkwardly in the ‘literary’ milieu of the 
Restoration. His serious, polemical satire is civic-minded and ideological 
(rather than purely partisan), an enterprise remote from the defamation, 
literary squabbles, and venomously personal political satire practised by the 
most renowned ‘wits’ of his day. If we are looking for a helpful context for 
Marvell’s polemical satire, we must turn first not to the great authors of the 
age—Dryden, Rochester, Buckingham—but to the likes of Butler and to the 
world of anonymous state poems that eventually started to come into print 
in 1689 in the Poems on Affairs of State collections. Marvell fits our 
present-day concept of ‘Restoration wit’ less than satisfactorily, but in the 
contexts of Carolean scribal political satire and savage prose controversy, 
he was an eminent practitioner in both modes. 
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CHAPTER 39 


MARVELL AND HIS ADVERSARIES, 
1672—1678 


MARK GOLDIE 


MARVELL’S four prose works between 1672 and 1678 elicited a sheaf of 
responses, involving perhaps a dozen adversaries. The number of 
respondents is indeterminate because virtually all were anonymous, and 
some still evade identification. His own tracts were, in three cases, 
interventions in pre-existing controversies, propping up allies floundering 
under the punches of their enemies. Marvell always stole the show, and it is 
only his works that have been reprinted in a modern critical edition. If we 
include all participants, the number is up to around twenty, practically all of 
them Anglican or Dissenting clergymen. This is indicative of the 
ecclesiological and theological foci of these debates, but also of the salience 


of the clerical profession in shaping public doctrine, and the breathtaking 


pugilism of seventeenth-century divines. ! 


The first and second interventions, in the Samuel Parker and Francis 
Turner controversies, elicited respectively The Rehearsal Transpros’d 
(1672-3) and Mr. Smirke; or The Divine in Mode (1676). These concerned 
the nature and grounds of the restrictive church settlement of 1662, and the 
case for its amelioration in ways that would allow the re-admission of 
Dissenters. The Act of Uniformity had expelled the Puritan nonconformists, 
who baulked at liturgy they thought unscriptural, at episcopal reordination 
they thought invalidated their ministries, and at an oath renouncing the 
Civil War Covenant which they had solemnly sworn. Any worship other 
than in an Anglican church was rendered penal. The Act was the final 


attempt to coerce the English people to be of one religion, and it was 
sustained by sophisticated defences of the pastoral use of the magistrate’s 
sword. ‘The magistrate may and ought to force [each person] ... to open his 
eyes’.* Amelioration of this regime might mean ‘toleration’, the sufferance 
of the Dissenters’ independent ministry, but, for most, it meant 
‘comprehension’, readmission of the Dissenters to the national Church on 
terms that would not violate their consciences. In these quarrels, the fault 
line lay not only between Anglican and Dissenter but also between those 
churchmen ardent for, and those hostile to, coercive uniformity. Thus, when 
Marvell attacked Parker, he was protecting a Congregationalist, John Owen, 
but when he attacked Turner, he was defending a bishop of the Church of 
England, Herbert Croft, who had been foolish enough to speak out for 
accommodation. 

The third debate was of a different order: the fallout from Marvell’s 
Account of the Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Government (1677). Here 
Marvell was the initiator, and the field of fire was the entire panoply of the 
Restoration regime, parliamentary, ecclesiastical, and geopolitical, and here 
the adversary was a layman, the most pugnacious publicist for that regime, 
the censor, pamphleteer, and magistrate, Roger L’Estrange. 

In the final and most arcane debate, Marvell, in his Remarks upon a Late 
Disingenuous Discourse (1678), seconded the Presbyterian John Howe 
against a fellow Presbyterian Thomas Danson, and here the subject was the 
theology of predestination: the problem of the compatibility of divine will 
and human choice in the economy of salvation. Again, the fault line ran 
through rather than between the churches, for the intellectual agonies of the 
theological retreat from Calvinist predestinarianism entangled Anglican and 
Dissenter alike. Howe belonged to that retreat, and Marvell joined him. 

Most of the tracts in these controversies proved ephemeral. One text 
stands out, Samuel Parker’s Discourse of Ecclesiastical Politie (1669), the 
target of the Rehearsal Transpros’d, which probably merits a modern 
edition. It is among the handful of canonical articulations of Anglican 
conformist doctrine, alongside Simon Patrick’s inaptly titled A Friendly 
Debate between a Conformist and a Non-Conformist (1669); Edward 
Stillingfleet’s Unreasonableness of Separation (1681), the target of John 
Locke’s most important unpublished work;> and Jonas Proast’s post- 
Revolution replies to Locke’s Letter Concerning Toleration (1690-1).* One 


other adversary rightly remains a constant subject of scholarly scrutiny, 
L’Estrange. And one other work, John Owen’s Truth and Innocence (1669), 
achieved a Victorian reissue in an edition of his Works, testimony to the 
resilience of Puritan theology.” At the opposite pole lie works on the verge 
of bibliographic oblivion. There survives only one copy in the United 
Kingdom of John Humfrey’s retort to Parker, Two Points of Great Moment 
(1672), and only two of the anonymous Sober Reflections, or, A Solid 
Confutation of Mr. Andrew Marvel's Works (1674). This was a common fate 
of early modern pamphlets, notwithstanding that Humfrey is an 
intellectually serious figure. 

Authorial identity 1s precarious too. In writing of Marvell’s adversaries, 
we still cannot always be certain of whom we speak. ‘Theophilus 
Thorowthistle’ is an implausible author. A snide aside about the Royal 
Society in the anonymous Rosemary and Bayes (1672) was sufficient for 


the author to be outed as Henry Stubbe.” The Transproser Rehears’d (1673) 


seems now firmly assigned to Samuel Butler, rather than to Richard Leigh.® 
Lex Talionis (1676), a reply to Croft, is perhaps by Philip Fell or Peter 
Gunning, or neither. Some attributions of Stoo him Bayes (1673) still 
suggest John Dryden, improbably. Any discussion today of Restoration 
debate must, where possible, refer to identifiable authors in order to avoid 
intolerable circumlocution—of the sort, ‘the retort of the author of A 
Further Reply to the author of Animadversions ...’—but this removes us 
from the labyrinth of anonymity which enveloped contemporary readers, 


for whom speculative attribution was part of the entertainment.’ 


THE PRIMACY OF RHETORIC 


The Marvell debates demand treatment of style before substance, for they 
were peculiarly ludic, facetious, and virulent. The unseemly, even 
oxymoronic, treatment of subjects of high religious and civil seriousness in 
such playful, irreverent, and foul language was a matter of constant 
contemporary comment. Here was theology ‘play-book-style’, pursued as if 


by ‘Billingsgate fishwives’, raillery in place of sober argument.!° The 
debates were caught in generic profusion and confusion, between earnest 


theology and coffee-house banter. Print in the public arena, its genres 
proliferating in new forms of essays, letters, ballads, and dialogues, saw 
theological disquisition cut its moorings from donnish scholastic protocols 
and enter the slapstick of urban popular burlesque. It generated a 
gallimaufry of puzzles and games, feeding a delight in decoding allusions 
and in witnessing merciless verbal skimmingtons. Marvell’s satiric 
virtuosity was stunning, but so was Parker’s aggression. Where Owen and 
Croft were ponderous, Marvell triumphantly put controversy into a new 
key. The tricksy jargon and playful raillery of the Rehearsal Transpros’d 
was the quintessence of the new style. Henry Stubbe sympathized with 
baffled readers: send for ‘the virtuosi for a key unto it’.!! 

The anti-Marvellians were not without their own tradition of satire, 
eminently in Samuel Butler, the author of Hudibras (1663—78), who came 
to their aid. Marvell’s ridicule of the pomp of episcopalian divines was, in a 
sense, a riposte to Butler’s ridicule of the hypocrisy of Puritan preachers. 
Hudibras was on the shelves and tongues of every Cavalier, a zany and 
hilarious rebuke to the Puritan revolutionaries, to match the sober piety of 
their other totemic text, King Charles the Martyr’s Eikon Basilike (1649). 
Now Butler turned on Marvell. If the latter made fun of Parker’s pretentious 
erudition, Butler exposed Marvell’s gimcrack academicism, his autodidactic 
plundering of his commonplace book: his Grub Street eloquence should 
better turn itself to writing adverts for stagecoaches and cures for the pox. 
Parker pursued the same line, suggesting that Marvell’s style could be put 
down to the poverty of his upbringing, ‘your unhappy education among 
boatswains and cabin boys’, and to the perils of cabin boys acquiring 
perukes. Butler stooped lower. He looked forward to sheets of the 
Rehearsal Transpros’d being used in the privy: ‘Here lies in sheets, 
transpros’d rehearsal; / Condemn’d to wipe his, or her A—hole’. The voice 
of Hudibras is also to be heard in the anonymous Common-Place-Book out 
of the Rehearsal Transpros’d (1673), which makes a passable effort at 
satire, while the inebriate Sober Reflections (1674) aims to outdo Marvell in 
un-decryptable argot and jocundity. Written from ‘Noland in the Isle of 
Silly’, it plays upon the ‘metropolitan knight-errand of this age’, who finds 
special favour with a ‘female auditory, the water-nymphs of Wapping’ and 
‘the sisters of the scolding sodality’—a trope perhaps borrowed from 
Butler’s ‘oyster women’, who were taught to cry religious slogans which 


they did not understand. !? 


Parker’s Reproof to the Rehearsal Transpros’d (1673) is the most 
substantial among ripostes to Marvell, its author complaining that he was 
‘condemned’ to the ‘drudgery of this reply’, 500 pages of remorseless 
indictment, without a chapter break. He failed to find a steady voice, 
veering between high theology and low facetiousness, wounded dignity and 
imperious pontificality. His vindication of ‘my grand thesis of the king’s 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction’ struggles to find space amid hectoring abuse. He 
was in no position to reproach Marvell for a ‘licentious way of writing’ and 
for ‘violating the laws of decorum’ in such serious matters as religion, 


conscience, and public worship.!? His own epithets were torrential: 
‘buffoon’, ‘clown’, ‘trifler’, ‘despicable scribbler’, ‘smutty lubber’. 
Incapable of outdoing Marvell in deftness of satire, he nonetheless seemed 
to cite more by way of Aesop, William Davenant’s Gondibert, Madeleine de 
Scudery’s Le Grand Cyrus, Dryden’s Conquest of Granada, and Thomas 
Coryat’s Crudities, than from Scripture or the Church Fathers. Such was 
Parker’s own ‘satire and scurrility’, ‘petulancy, wrath, rancour’, that Robert 
Ferguson convicted him of the same indecorum, unbecoming of ‘the civility 
of a gentleman, the education of a scholar, the morality of a philosopher, 


and the profession of a divine’, while John Owen begged from Parker 


something ‘scholastical and logical, not dramatic or romantic’.! 


Parkerian indecorum was self-destructive because Anglicans were, inter 
alia, struggling to establish an aesthetic case for conformity, the edifying 
decency of a religion of settled liturgy and parochial habitude, as against the 
wild anarchy of extempore prayer, gadding to sermons, and the grotesque 
exhibitionism of the Puritan pulpit, with its ‘antic ... grunting ... snivelling, 
whinings’, and provocations to evangelical hysteria. More ‘practice of 
piety’ was needed and less ‘prating’; more ceremonies of ‘beauty ... order 
and decency’.!° 

Commentators were deeply conscious that the Marvell debates 
exemplified the novel profusion of demotic print. Readers had printed 
politicking thrust upon them in London’s streets: not only the pamphlets 
displayed on stalls, but the sticking of title pages and prefaces on pillars and 
posts. It is a ‘horrible affront’ not to be able ‘so much as look at the wall, 
nor pass by a stall, but he must be out-stared by an impudent preface’. 
Partisans of Marvell were accused of buying up parcels of the Rehearsal 
Transpros’d, and receiving complimentary copies as inducements for bulk 


purchase. It was alleged to be sold as wrapping paper for ‘sugarloaves and 
comfits’, so that shoppers caught a glimpse of the text willy-nilly; it ‘travels 
with every pound of candles’.!° The pamphlet world was one where 
booksellers promoted controversy, teasing contestants to vindicate 
themselves. It was remarked that though the public might be thought to 
deserve some quiet during the summer vacation, there is a bookseller in 
need of ‘eight or ten pounds’ at this slack time. One author felt he must 


assure readers of his high motives by insisting that ‘the entreaties of a 


bookseller ... weigh little with me’.!’ 


Contemporaries were witness also to the emergence of the coffee house 
as a premier seat of upstart erudition. Butler walked into one, to find it 
filled with ‘politic cabal men’, a ‘junto of wits’. Through a fug of tobacco 
smoke, the place ‘rang with nothing but a continued noise of arcana 
imperii, and ragioni di stato’. In ‘these places ... most of our late forms of 
government were modelled ... Machiavelli ... was born in a coffee-house’. 
He was presumably thinking of James Harington’s Rota Club of 1659—60, 
which had met at Miles’s Coffee House. Not content, though, to find 
Marvellianism among the middling sort at their coffee, politics must also be 
associated with uppity ‘cooks and piemen’. In a similar vision, another 
author sets his tract among the would-be ‘virtuosos [and] ingeniosos’ of the 
Rainbow Coffee House in Fleet Street.!® 

The combatants knew that this was a rare moment of relative press 
liberty. Though still on the statute book, the Licensing Act of 1662 was in 
semi-abeyance, the king having motives for letting the Church’s critics off 
the leash. Notoriously—readers knew the fact—the Rehearsal Transpros ’d 
had the king’s own sanction for publication. It came out ‘without the 


midwifery of an imprimatur’.!? Marvell spoke of press freedom, drawing 
upon Milton’s Areopagitica (1644), as well he might, since Parker was 
himself an ecclesiastical licenser. ‘Your beloved press’, sneered Parker, 
‘with what zeal and courage have you asserted its liberty from the bondage 
of imprimaturs and the inquisitions of prelates’.?° Contrast Marvell’s good 
fortune with the difficulties of the Presbyterian John Humfrey, who had to 
publish his contribution himself, ‘it being against one of [the] licensers, [so 
that] none of [the booksellers] durst do it’. His tract was duly seized, but he 
had a few copies available for private distribution. Edmund Hickeringill 
remarked that there was now widespread contempt for licensed books, 


because people ‘have taken a prejudice against books so marked in the 
forehead’.*! 


THE POLITICS OF MEMORY 


The Act of Uniformity (1662) gives the Restoration the appearance of a 
monolith, a triumphant resurgence of the Cavalier Anglicans. Puritans could 
but forlornly cite the king’s Declaration of Breda (1660) as the forsaken 
promise of a more accommodating dispensation, for it had offered ‘liberty 
to tender consciences’. Puritans and their Whig successors would see 
themselves as struggling to give substance to Breda, to rewrite the ground 
rules of restored monarchy, especially in the religious sphere. Yet Cavaliers 
took limited comfort from their supposed restitution, because another Breda 
promise had been fully realized in statute, and seemed to them a slap in the 
face by a monarch cynically appeasing his father’s enemies. The Act of 
Indemnity and Oblivion (1660) was a veil drawn across the twenty-year 
troubles: nobody was to be prosecuted for treason against the crown and 
nobody was required to return property purchased from indigent Cavaliers 
who had sacrificed their estates for the royal cause. It was, quipped the 
Cavaliers, indemnity for king-killers and plunderers, and oblivion for 
loyalists. The Act resounded through the Marvell debates. Parker railed 
against “your comfortable Act of Oblivion and Indemnity’, and against the 
sacrileges which had despoiled the Church. Stubbe thought Parker violated 
the Act by libelling the Puritans and raking over their record of rebellion. 
The depth of Cavalier resentment is an underestimated sore; it made those 
whom we think of as resurgent look instead vulnerable, dispossessed, 
slighted, their families’ blood and treasure spilt, while upstart rebel 
opportunists were insulated from their guilt and walked tall. They felt 


especially anxious in the years after the fall of Lord Chancellor Clarendon 


in 1667, which gave political space to the old Puritans.” 


Marvell’s enemies were well apprised of his earlier career, which 
clinched the case that he was a regicidal rebel who should now be silent. He 
had been, they reminded their readers, Latin Secretary to the Protectorate, 
an aide to ‘blind M[ilton]’, and a ‘clerk to the Usurper’, who had taken his 
salary from the ‘impenitent rout of sequestrators and army officers’. ‘The 


odds between a Transproser’ and ‘the blind author of Paradise Lost’ are 
‘not great’. Marvell was a king-killer in direct line from Milton’s 
Eikonoklastes (1649) and Defense of the People of England (1651). Butler 
rehearsed the Cavaliers’, not inaccurate, history of modern political 
thought: the Calvinist theory of revolution, from George Buchanan and 
‘Junius Brutus’ (Philippe de Mornay’s Vindiciae Contra Tyrannos), through 
to Milton and Richard Baxter.”? 

The Marvell debates were transfixed by the ‘politics of memory’. 
Present politics were fought on the battlefield of rival historiographies of 
the Civil War. As soon as Marvell was badged ‘Presbyterian’, the full 
panoply of Cavalier historiography of the recent catastrophe could be 
deployed against him. He was ‘champion for the fanatic cause’, spokesman 
for the rebel saints, the party of ‘demagogues and incendiaries’.”* Butler’s 
tract was, as we noted, a prose echo of Hudibras. ‘Pulpit officers ... fought 
under the banner of the Lord of Hosts (so they called the earl of Essex)’. 
Psalm-chanting troops had been egged on by army divines; ‘mechanick 
preachers’ had stalked the land; and ‘every broken shopkeeper made free of 
the preaching trade’.*° Puritans had transposed ‘levelling principles’ in 
religion—the ecclesiastical democracy of independent congregations—into 
civil politics. The Cavaliers constantly collapsed the sober Puritans into the 
zany sects, drawing no distinction between Presbyterians and ‘raving’ 
‘freaks’.*° This was the period when the idea of ‘enthusiasm’ was taking 
root: a diagnosis of religious zealotry as a type of pathological hysteria. 
Few ploys were more hurtful and more successful than the verbal creation 
of ‘Nonconformity’ as a monolith, as if Presbyterians, Quakers, and Fifth 
Monarchists were all of a kind. As for their own side, anti-Marvellian 
Cavaliers continued their steady canonization of the royal martyrs Charles I 
and Archbishop Laud. 

The politics of memory was afforced by the politics of textual 
reproduction. Crucial for the formation of a continuing parliamentarian 
tradition was the Historical Collections (1659) prepared by Marvell’s friend 
John Rushworth, which gave permanent access to the proceedings and 
documents of the revolutionary years. Marvell’s elevation of Sibthorpe and 
Maynwaring, the Caroline divines who had preached the monarch’s 
personal right to demand taxes, into the great bugbears who, for the next 
two centuries, would stalk Whig polemic, was owed to Rushworth. 


Marvell’s critics complained of his ‘Rushworth-armoury’, his reliance on 
that hack clerk of Cromwell’s army.’ 

A counterpart of the Cavalier gentry’s resentment against the ‘fanatics’ 
was clerical Anglican defensiveness and self-pity. The politics of memory 
was fought out in rival martyrologies. The Puritans vaunted those who 
suffered for conscience in 1662, the 2000 clergy ejected from the national 
Church and stripped of their livelihoods. But the episcopalian clergy had 
suffered their own holocaust of expulsions and purges during the Civil 
Wars. Clerical anxiety was enhanced by awareness that many of the doyens 
of the older generation of English Puritan churchmanship were now popular 
preachers in fashionable metropolitan Dissenting meeting houses. Baxter, 
Owen, and Howe had been expelled from the national Church, but their 
continuing stature and charisma were hard to gainsay: Owen was ‘the cock 
of the congregation’.° No less galling were the networks of patronage and 
support offered by fellow-travelling aristocrats, Puritans within the gates of 
the established Church, not least Marvell’s own patrons Lords Anglesey and 
Wharton. 

The supposed Restoration ‘triumph’ of Prayer Book episcopalian 
Anglicanism looked precarious to many who contemplated the fate of the 
ordinary clergy, for whom anticlerical depictions of clerical imperiousness 
and covetous luxury were pure fantasy. In reality, an Oxbridge MA was 
destined to scrape an ignominious living as a country curate, or be 
demeaned as a ‘domestic’ tutor-chaplain in a gentry household. Edmund 
Hickeringill protested against Marvell’s ‘reproach to the clergy’ when many 
are poor, having ‘scarcely a living’, their ‘cassocks threadbare’. In speaking 
of ‘the contempt of the clergy’, Hickeringill gave voice to a developing 
tradition that would inform later High Churchmanship. It would dwell on 
the national neglect of Christ’s priests and would attack the sacrilegious 
Reformation which had sequestrated wealth once dedicated to God. John 
Eachard’s recent Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt of the Clergy 
(1670) would see numerous editions. Parker offered long disquisitions on 
the honour of the clergy, their ‘sacred office’, the ‘unhappy state of the 
clergy’, and he lambasted those who ‘prey upon the small remainder of the 
Church’s patrimony’.*? He was possibly the author of the Apology and 
Advice for Some of the Clergy (1674), defending his own reputation, but 
especially dwelling on the lack of ‘tenderness to the clergy’ as ‘one of the 


greatest scandals’ of the age. The divines felt torn to pieces between the 
Puritan fanatics and the coffee-house wits. ‘The clergy are a sort of naked, 
disarmed men’, yet are charged with religious tyranny. He counselled urban 


clergymen against laicizing their lifestyle and idling in coffee houses: they 


should be more reserved among ‘this evil generation’ .*” 


This emphasis on the dignity of the clerical estate entailed a political 
economy of the Church. In the late 1660s, when the fall of Clarendon 
prompted a Cavalier-Anglican scare that they would be sidelined, there was 
fearful talk that there would be a new expropriation of the Church. They 
speculated that Dissenting polemic and demands for toleration were masks 
for a covetous grab for the patrimony of the Church. Marvell was identified 
as heir to older Puritan assaults on the Church: the ferocious campaign of 
the anonymous ‘Martin Marprelate’ to destroy episcopacy in the 1580s, and 
the successful campaign of the ‘Smectymuans’ in the 1640s.°! Stubbe, 
indebted to Machiavelli, Harrington, and Hobbes, cast the Anglican 
argument into secular mode: a securely funded and respected clergy was an 
essential prop to the social order, for without it the alternatives were a 
standing army and absolute monarchy. He wondered if Marvell’s sniping at 
clerical endowments was a prelude to a new sequestration; certainly John 
Humfrey openly said that episcopal wealth should be ‘cast into the 
labouring ministry’. John Selden’s History of Tithes (1618) was held to 
have been a provocation to the rebellion, since, by his demolishing the 
clergy’s sacred right to endowment, an avaricious mob had been licensed to 
bring down the established Church. Parker outdid others in disgust for 
sanctimonious Puritan greed: they ‘talk of their intimate communion with 
God, while their fingers are in our pockets, and their daggers at our 


throats’ .32 


CALVINISM IN RETREAT 


For all the lack of formal theology in most of the Marvellian debates, they 
do nonetheless register a theological sea change. Around 1600 most divines 
cleaved to Calvinist soteriology: they believed in predestination, in God’s 
untrammelled election of some to be saved, by an act of free grace 
unmediated by human moral agency. Human depravity renders us incapable 


of being justified in the sight of God, of meriting salvation, and Christ’s 
death alone could atone for sin. Yet by 1700 Arminianism reigned supreme, 
a theology inherited from the Dutch Remonstrant Jacob Arminius, who re- 
admitted meritorious effort into the divine economy, marrying grace with 
righteousness. The causes of this shift are complex, but in England it was 
accelerated by the trauma of civil war and the rise of the radical sects. It 
seemed, especially to panicky heresiographers, that Calvinism now licensed 
antinomianism, the belief that the Elect were either liberated from all 
morality or were entitled to govern everyone else. Arminianism hence 
became a means to check antinomianism. For Arminians, Christ’s death 
exempted nobody from moral perseverance and from the search for virtues 
discernible by natural reason. Recidivist Calvinists had opposite fears. For 
them, Arminians magnified the puny efforts of sinful humans, deposed 
God’s sovereignty, and elevated natural reason at the expense of revelation 
and Christ’s unique mission: they charged them with ‘moralism’, which 
they treated as a slur. Worse, Arminians slid towards Socinianism, which 
cast doubt on the divinity of Christ and the efficacy of the atonement, 
rendering the Gospel merely a republication of natural virtue, and leaving 
Christ merely a moral exemplar. 

Calvinism lasted longer among the Dissenters. Not least of the dismay 
felt by older Puritans was that the Calvinist orthodoxy of the national 
Church of their youth was now derided and marginal. (Derided not least 
because jargon- and syllogism-laden Calvinist Scholasticism—not an 
oxymoron—now seemed utterly rebarbative: Thomas Danson’s De Causa 
Dei (1678) struggled interminably with divine ontology, the reconcilability 
of divine omnipotence and beneficence, and the impossibility of justice 
having an essence independent of divine will, all still argued with the tools 
of the medieval theologians Duns Scotus and William of Ockham.)** Some 
Puritans, meanwhile, were themselves treading a path away from Calvin. 
The great Puritan Richard Baxter spent his final forty years steering 
between the Scylla of antinomianism and the Charybdis of Socinianism, in 
search of a middle way. John Howe brought wrath upon himself when he 
followed Baxter, and it was on his behalf that Marvell intervened. In 
Howe’s ontology, God’s will is ‘in subserviency’ to his ‘righteousness’: “the 
perfection of any act of will is to be estimated, not by the mere peremptory 


sturdiness of it, but by its proportion to the goodness of the thing willed’.*4 


It took only a few steps to move from streetwise raillery to the metaphysics 
of divine omnipotence and benevolence. 

The spectre of antinomianism stalked the Marvellian debates. Parker 
denounced the Dissenters for holding on to Calvinism, which could, he 
noted, be heard any Tuesday at their prestigious Pinners Hall lectures. 
Given their Calvinism, Dissenters could be accused both of licensing 
libertinism and of unforgiving rigidity. Parker charged that Calvinists made 
righteousness the enemy of grace; that they destroyed human virtue and 
natural law. Fanatics, he said, were debauchees: ‘they protect all their lusts 


and passions under the privilege of grace’.°> For Hickeringill, the Civil 
Wars had given rise to ‘factious libertinism’. But, for the anonymous author 
of A Common-Place-Book, the Dissenters were hypocrites: they demand 
indulgence of ‘tender conscience’ but their ‘absolute reprobation’ of souls 
was scarcely a tender or tolerant doctrine. For Butler, the patrons of ‘fatal 
necessity’ make ‘all villainy the work of God’.*° In this remark he 
connected, as was commonly done, the theology of predestination with 
pagan Democritan and Epicurean determinism, while also lodging the no 
less familiar charge that a preordaining deity must be the cause of evil as 
well as of good. 

The Calvinist John Owen, replying to Parker, bemoaned the slide 
towards Socinianism, and the hubris of setting up our ‘own righteousness’ 
as worthy of God’s notice. He identified Parker as a new sort of secular 
antinomian, licensing any immorality so long as it was authorized by the 
sovereign. Parker imprisoned the individual conscience in the iron cage of 
sovereign rule: we are, like Naaman’s servant in the Book of Kings, whom 
Hobbes had notoriously cited, required to do whatever our earthly masters 
demand, without guilt on our part.?7 

One consequence of Anglicanism’s turn to Arminianism was that it 
fostered a growing sense of English exceptionalism, implying that the 
Church was more pure than Continental churches. Stubbe reminded Parker 
that hitherto there had been solidarity among members of the Protestant 
International. He remarked that the English ambassador at Paris had 
willingly worshipped at the Huguenot church at Charenton. He complained 
that grandees of the Elizabethan and Jacobean Church, such as Bishop 
Jewel, would today be accounted ‘fanatics’, for they had been Calvinists.°° 
It was a complaint of surviving Calvinists that Anglicans were ‘un- 


churching’ their Continental confrères: how could it be otherwise when, for 
the first time, in 1662, episcopal ordination was made a formal requirement 
for ministry. Butler gladly made Lambeth the antonym of ‘Geneva ... Dort 
... Bohemia ... Zurich ... Huguenot ... Tweed ... New England’.*’ The 
Genevan strand of the English Reformation was being systematically 
buried, and the English Church carefully burnished its self-perception as the 
via media between Rome and Geneva. 

Amid all this, Marvell was hard to place. The instinctive slur was to 
assume that he spoke for ‘Geneva’ and that he was a predestinarian. But 
such a position hit a baffling hitch once it was observed that he made use of 
John Hales’s Of Schism (1642), for this meant he could be denounced as a 
Socinian. Insofar as he was a Calvinist, this could be elided with Hobbism, 


given, as noted, the routine connection made between theological 


predestination and Democritan necessitarianism.*” 


The Marvell debates produced one profound treatise of theology, Robert 
Ferguson’s Sober Enquiry into Moral Virtue (1673), a 300-page disquisition 
on the relationship of virtue and grace, in response to two of Parker’s 
works, the Ecclesiastical Politie and the Reproof to Marvell. It is a 
conventionally scholastic treatise, a work of ‘systematical divinity’, 
searching hard to reconcile divine omnipotence with morality. Ferguson 
was a Presbyterian divine, later a Whig conspirator and pamphleteer, and 
finally a Whig Jacobite (disgusted with William HI on Whig grounds); yet 
always a Calvinist of the old school. His scholastic training ensured that he 
was happy to cite not only Augustine and the Puritan divines but also 
Aristotle, Cicero, and Seneca, and such Catholic neo-Scholastics as Suarez. 
His is high Puritanism of the early seventeenth-century sort, committed to 
God’s sovereign election of the incorrigibly sinful, yet, with casuistical 
deftness, retaining enough of natural law and the faculty of human reason to 
avoid the shoals of antinomianism, ‘enthusiastic frenzies’, and Democritan 
determinism. The Dissenters do not, he is at pains to say, evacuate natural 
moral righteousness, nor abandon Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics. The 
ancient world offered not only fine treatises of moral philosophy but also 
persons of eminent virtue: Epaminondas, Timoleon, Thrasybulus. But the 
wisdom of the ancients could neither perfect moral philosophy nor offer the 
categorical obligatoriness which Christianity provides. 


Nor is there in all the ethics of Grecians and Romans such an inducement and incentive to 
practical obedience, as the incarnation of the Son of God is; nor such a matchless pattern of 


universal virtue, as the life of the ever blessed Jesus sets before us.*! 


Ferguson’s crux is, in fact, quite close to John Locke’s Reasonableness of 
Christianity (1695), another book designed to reconcile divine will and 
human virtue. 


THE CASE OF SAMUEL PARKER 


Parker looms largest among Marvell’s adversaries. It is easy to caricature 
him as an ecclesiastical thug. Yet he had a nimble and capacious mind and it 
is mistaken to identify him as a defender of ossified intellectual traditions. 
He had burst upon the scene, aged 25, with an eloquent defence of 
Baconian experimental science, melded with the philosophy of Descartes 
and Gassendi, and a searing dismemberment of the current fashion for 
Platonism.** He was duly elected to the Royal Society and appointed 
chaplain to Archbishop Sancroft. It is no less misleading to suppose that the 
Ecclesiastical Politie was, for all its extremity and brutality, eccentric in its 
premises, or an embarrassment to the Church. Sancroft continued to 
promote him and colleagues rallied to him. Nonetheless, he continues to 
baffle. Scholars have called him both ‘High Church’ and ‘latitudinarian’; 
some have agreed with contemporaries who called him a Hobbist, while 
others accept his own vehement denial of Hobbism. 

The Ecclesiastical Politie is dismayingly difficult to place doctrinally. 
Though it passionately defends religious uniformity, it is scarcely a 
theological work. It offers no formal legitimation of the creed, liturgy, or 
episcopacy of the Church, through scriptural or patristic sources. A 
theological path would lead to Matthew 16:18, ‘Thou art Peter and upon 
this rock I will build my church’, the covenant by which Christ created an 
earthly Church, in the persons of the Apostles and their successors. Rather, 
its ecclesiology appears to collapse the Church into the state, priest into 
prince, and resolve Church authority into civil magistracy. It is relentlessly 
preoccupied with providing political reasons for treating Dissenters as 
seditious. And its principal philosophical position is that claims for the 
rights of ‘conscience’ are nugatory, for ‘conscience’ is nothing but 


subjective judgement (‘humour’, ‘fancy’, ‘passion’), which in civil society 
must be constrained by the public judgement of the supreme power if a 
stable social order is to survive—or at least that private judgement must 
remain interiorized while external action must be publicly directed. 

The thinness of Parker’s ecclesiology stems from a radical commitment 
to naturalism, to the view that all human institutions, including the Church, 
are the work of human prudence. They belong to the natural order, not to 
the order of grace; to God’s Works and not his Word. We cannot expect to 
find in Scripture prescriptions for the practices and organization of human 
communities. This being so, it rests with civil authorities to specify how the 
public aspects of worship and church governance are to be conducted. This 
naturalism ensures that the ecclesiastical domain collapses into the civil. 
Parker’s jurisprudence ensures that sovereignty must, axiomatically, and as 
the outcome of our needs as vulnerable and capricious beings, be absolute. 
‘The supreme government of every commonwealth ... must of necessity be 
universal, absolute, and uncontrollable, in all affairs whatsoever, that 


concern the interests of mankind, and the ends of government’ .*? 


This minimalism about the demands of the Word in the world, while 
being, for Parker, rooted in natural law, had a theological counterpart in the 
Reformation tradition of adiaphorism. Adiaphora means ‘things indifferent’, 
as opposed to ‘things necessary’, for salvation. Christ specified only that he 
be worshipped and that people should gather in his name; as to the manner 
of it, Scripture is silent. In the sphere of adiaphora, we are left to our own 
devices. From this point onward, divergent corollaries might flow: either 
that the civil power has no business imposing upon us, or alternatively that 
individual conscience has no business objecting to impositions deemed 
necessary for public order and decency. For Parker, uniform ritual is the 
outward expression of our solidarity and allegiance as sociable creatures. 
Similarly, in church governance, episcopacy has proven to be judicious; it is 
neither required not forbidden by Christ; it is jure humano not jure divino; 
and there cannot be rival governments in one commonwealth. The Church 
is not the same as the civil state, for they answer to different purposes, 
spiritual and temporal well-being, but, on earth, they belong to the natural 
order, and hence to one supreme governor. Parker’s strict juridical 
sovereignty had a long-established counterpart in the axioms of the 
‘magisterial’ Reformation, which construed the sovereign as guardian, 
protector, and pastor of the Church. The ‘Godly Prince’ is endowed with 


ecclesiastical supremacy, and any claim to a rival ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
is imperium in imperio, an enemy within the gate: both Catholicism and 
Dissent claim jurisdictions which challenge and imperil the peace and unity 
of the Christian commonwealth. 

Put like this, Parker’s position is but a variant of a mainstream doctrine 
of the Church of England. It is true, however, that his naturalism, driven by 
visceral Restoration loyalism and revulsion against religious anarchy, led to 
an extreme emphasis on adiaphora and royal ecclesiastical supremacy. One 
name for this was Erastianism—crudely that the state must govern the 
Church; and, in the wake of Leviathan, another name for it was Hobbism. It 
was scarcely prudent for Parker to say that the king ‘may, if he please, 
reserve the priesthood and the exercise of it to himself’. Or, in the face of 
those committed to ‘moral reformation’, that it is ‘absolutely necessary to 
the peace and happiness of kingdoms, that there be set up a more severe 
government over men’s consciences and religious persuasions, than over 


their vices and immoralities’.** Stubbe declared that Parker made princes 
into priests, fused crown and mitre, and made the king pontifical; in sum he 
was ‘the young Leviathan’. John Owen pointed to Parker’s neglect of the 
Anglican doctrine of the Apostolic Succession: ‘are all the old pleas of the 
jus divinum of episcopacy ... swallowed all up in this abyss of magistratical 
omnipotency?’ Marvell joined the chorus in speaking of Parker as 
occupying the ‘territories of Malmesbury’—Hobbes’s birthplace." Another 
leading young churchman had been caught in a similar quandary a few 
years earlier. The first edition of Edward Stillingfleet’s renicum (1660) had 
rashly over-committed itself to extreme Erastianism; in the second edition 
(1662) he backtracked, to avert the charge of Hobbism. Parker pre-empted 
the inevitable charge by devoting a chapter to spelling out his differences 
from Hobbes’s foundations in the domain of natural law; but it cut no ice, 
because the superstructures looked precariously similar. 

Parker’s approach bore similarities with other churchmen too, with 
Simon Patrick, author of the Friendly Debate, and (probably) also of the 
Brief Account of the New Sect of Latitude-Men (1662), and with Edward 
Fowler, who defended him in The Principles and Practices of Certain 
Modern Divines (1670). These are figures often called ‘latitudinarian’. It is 
a slippery term, and some historians reject it, but it points helpfully to an 
outcome which, for us, seems counter-intuitive. The defence of latitude, of 
the broad ambit of adiaphora, intended as a refutation of scriptural 


dogmatism and militant zealotry, might lead to tolerance, to acceptance of 
religious difference; but, during the Restoration, characteristically it led to 
an authoritarian insistence on uniformity and civil supremacy. If Christ left 
us latitude, our practices and institutions are a matter for human prudence, 
and, after the trauma of England’s wars of religion, the prudential calculus 
pointed to imposition. (And even if latitude gestured toward tolerance, it 
typically took the form of support for comprehension, for latitude within the 
national Church, not of toleration of sectarian schism outside it.) Another 
author who, at the beginning of the Restoration, adopted a position close to 
Parker’s was the young John Locke, in his Tracts on Government (1660- 
2).*° But by the time he read Parker he had changed his mind and, in private 
notes, joined the stock chorus: ‘how far short is this of Mr. Hobbes’s 
doctrine? Arguably, Locke’s evolution towards toleration had as much to 
do with a changing prudential calculus—society need not collapse into 
anarchy in the face of religious plurality—as with a new conviction that 
religious conscience has an unimpeachable right to liberty. 

Parker’s edifice depended on the adamantine presence of the Act of 
Uniformity and its definitive exclusion of the Puritans. He wrote the Politie 
at a time when the Act was already cast in some doubt by stirrings of 
schemes for accommodation. The edifice came crashing down with the 
Declaration of Indulgence of 1672, when Charles II authorized toleration of 
separated sects. Erastian logic suddenly pointed to tolerance, and Dissenters 
themselves now appealed to the royal ecclesiastical supremacy and hailed 


the Godly Prince, a strand to be found in Marvell also.*® Marvell’s Anglican 
critics had somehow to navigate the Indulgence which, though abhorrent, 
was king-given. ‘The Indulgence is a sign of the king’s goodness, more than 
their deserts’, argued one casuist. It was, the churchmen said, shamefully 
abused by the Dissenters; it graciously remits punishment for 
nonconformity, but does not establish schism; and it is no licence to revive 
rebellion. Marvell was ‘cheaply prostituting the Indulgence for a sign to 
give notice of his seditious writings’. Parker protested that the Dissenters 


still dared to claim toleration ‘by virtue of ... natural and religious right’ 


rather than by the king’s gracious concession.” 


Parker seems not sufficiently to have anticipated the vulnerability of his 
position in the face of a monarch who had reasons for placating the 
religiously excluded. By the time he wrote his Reproof (1673), his tone was 


less juridically peremptory and more in a mood of counsel to a wayward 
prince, a king apt to betray his, and the Church’s, true interest. He now 
augmented the natural order with a greater emphasis on those aspects of it 
which were superseded by Christ; he denied being an Erastian, and 
ratcheted up his ‘zeal and vehemence’ against Leviathan. While he carefully 
reprised the magisterial position—all external action, all earthly coercion, 
all imperium, lie with the prince—he also asserted that the Church has a 
separate spiritual jurisdiction, a duty of counsel, and a licence to admonish, 
exhort, and reproach princes.°” Here was the perennial dilemma of the post- 
Reformation English Church, forever adjusting the tiller between its 
Catholic identity as Christ’s independent spiritual domain and its Protestant 
identity as England’s civil religion. 


Copa: ROGER L’ ESTRANGE 


L’Estrange, who comprehensively assaulted Marvell’s Account of the 
Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Government, had a unique capacity for 
articulating the Cavalier Anglican—soon to be ‘Tory’—mindset, and he 
sought to render Marvell the essence of all he loathed. He vented Cavalier 
anguish at the violence done to gentry society, to civility, to estates, and to 
the beauty of Prayer Book holiness, by incessantly heaping up reports of 
Civil War and Interregnum sequestrations, forfeitures, arbitrary arrests, and 
iconoclasm: in sum, the ‘barbarity’ of two decades that had veered wildly 
between tyranny and mob rule. Just as Edmund Burke would notoriously 
imply, in his account of the mob entering Marie Antoinette’s bedroom, that 
the French Revolution amounted to rape, so L’Estrange described the 
affronts committed by a Roundhead mob upon Lady Rivers.°! He 
entrenched a caricature of the moralizing Puritan that would last for 
centuries: the humourless theocrat policing innocent merriment, restricting 
our very apparel, hair-styles, holidays, and sports; Merry England lashed for 
every petty deviation by bullying hypocrites under the ‘masque of religion’; 
totalitarians who engross private life under the all-seeing eye of a godly 
commonwealth. He pushed onward with the Anglican ‘othering’ of 
Calvinism: it was foreign, Scottish, a ‘Geneva model’. He refurbished a 
polemic born in the writings of Bishops Bancroft and Bilson in the 1590s, 


that ‘popery and presbytery’ were equally enemies of Church and crown, 
because they both subverted episcopacy, from above through papal tyranny 
and from below through clerical democracy, and likewise subverted the 
crown, through the ‘papal deposing power’ and the doctrine of popular 
rebellion. The Puritan is the enemy of royal sovereignty, and Marvell was 
the reviver of the Long Parliament’s seizure of that sovereignty.’ 
L’Estrange’s final twist was to identify Marvell as a close ally of the earl 
of Shaftesbury, and to elide Marvell’s Account with a tract that has good 
claims to being the manifesto of early Whiggism, A Letter from a Person of 
Quality (1675), which John Locke probably helped to draft. This ‘club’ of 
authors make kings ‘accountable to the people’ and declare a right to ‘resist’ 


in the name of ‘our lives, liberties, and estates’.°> When, in 1679, the 
Popish Plot became the great enabler of Shaftesbury’s Whig assault upon 
the Restoration regime, Marvell’s Account was reprinted. And so was 
L’Estrange’s riposte, with a new preface pronouncing that, by republishing 


the Account, the Whigs’ aim was ‘to canonize Mr. Marvell’.** For all the 
adamantine efforts of Marvell’s adversaries to refute him, the Whigs 
succeeded in that ambition. 


APPENDIX: A NOTE ON THE SEQUENCE OF 
CONTROVERSY 


(1) The Rehearsal Transpros’d (2 parts, 1672-3). [Samuel Parker’s] A Discourse of 
Ecclesiastical Politie (‘1670’; i.e. 1669) was initially critiqued by [John Owen], Truth and 
Innocence Vindicated (1669), which prompted [Parker’s] A Defence and Continuation of the 
Ecclesiastical Politie (‘1671’; i.e. 1670); and then also by three more authors: [John 
Humfrey], 4 Case of Conscience (1669) (primarily a reply to [Simon Patrick] A Friendly 
Debate betwixt ... a Conformist ... [and] a Non-Conformist ({1668?])); [Anon.], Insolence 
and Impudence Triumphant (1669); and [George Vernon], A Letter to a Friend Concerning 
Some of Dr Owens Principles (1670). Parker next produced a Preface to Bishop Bramhall’ 
Vindication of Himself (1672), reprinted as A Discourse in Vindication of Bp Bramhall 
(1673). Marvell’s Rehearsal Transpros’d now took up the attack on Parker, in defence of 
Owen. The following responded to Marvell: [Henry Stubbe], Rosemary and Bayes (1672) 
(also against Parker); [Anon.], 4 Common-Place-Book out of The Rehearsal Transpros’d 
(1673); [Samuel Butler], The Transproser Rehears’d (1673); [Anon.], Stoo him Bayes 
(1673); Edmund Hickeringill, Gregory, Father-Greybeard (1673); [Parker], A Reproof to the 
Rehearsal Transprosed (1673); Anon., Raillerie a la Mode Consider’d (1673). Responses to 
Marvell’s Second Part were: [Anon.], An Apology and Advice for Some of the Clergy (1674); 
[Anon.], Sober Reflections, or, A Solid Confutation of Mr. Andrew Marvels Work (1674). 


Related tracts also responded to Parker: J[ohn] H[umfrey], The Authority of the Magistrate, 
about Religion (1672); [Humfrey], Two Points of Great Moment (1672) (also against 
[Patrick’s] Friendly Debate); R[obert] Flerguson], 4 Sober Enquiry into the Nature, 
Measure, and Principle of Moral Virtue (1673). 

(2) Mr. Smirke; or, the Divine in Mode (1676). The sequence is: [Herbert Croft], The Naked 
Truth, or, The True State of the Primitive Church (1675); [Francis Turner], Animadversions 
upon a Late Pamphlet Entitled The Naked Truth (1676); [Marvell], Mr. Smirke (against 
Turner); [Philip Fell or Peter Gunning], Lex Talionis, or, The Author of Naked Truth Stript 
Naked (1676); [Gilbert Burnet], A Modest Survey of ... Naked Truth (1676). 

(3) An Account of the Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Government (1677). The principal 
responses were: [Roger L’ Estrange], An Account of the Growth of Knavery (1678) (reprinted, 
variant titles 1678-81); [L’Estrange], Tyranny and Popery Lording it over the Consciences, 
Lives, Liberties, and Estates both of King and People (1678). Several other tracts alluded to, 
or spoofed, Marvell’s Account: see PW, 1.196—207. A continuation was provided by [Robert 
Ferguson], The Second Part of The Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Government (1682). 

(4) Remarks upon a Late Disingenuous Discourse (1678). This replied to T[homas] D[anson], 
De Causa Dei, Or, A Vindication of ... Predetermination (1678), in defence of [John Howe], 
The Reconcileableness of God's Prescience of the Sins of Men (1677). Other replies to Howe 
were: T[heophilus] G[ale], The Court of the Gentiles (1669-76); J[ohn] T[roughton], 4 


Letter to a Friend, Touching Gods Providence (1678). 
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CHAPTER 40 


d.49 


DIANE PURKISS 


WHAT IS ENG. POET. d.49? 


THE most important and the most contested manuscript in Marvell 
scholarship is Bodleian Library MS Eng. Poet. d.49 (hereafter d.49). I write 
‘manuscript’ because others have done so, but the singularity of the item is 
belied by this term. It is an extraordinary hybrid. It consists in the first 
instance of the loose printed sheets of the 1681 Miscellaneous Poems. 
These are then corrected, in a neat hand; the corrections range from the 
deletion of single letters to the substitution of entire words or lines, the 
omission of stanzas, up to the deletion of entire poems and the transcription 
of others. What complicates the picture is that this single creation has been 
subject to further additions, deletions, and alterations by more than three 
later hands, and these later corrections and emendations have been 
misinterpreted as part of the original incarnation, with the result that many 
editors and scholars have conflated the manuscript’s separable identities and 
declared it to be a holistic description of the entire manuscript, rather like 
the blind men looking at the elephant and claiming the beast to be a snake 
or a wall. My contention in this chapter is that—like Marvell—d.49 is itself 
a chameleon, and that many of the critical disagreements it has occasioned 
are due to its own multiple identities. A snapshot of each of the successive 
incarnations offers us the chance to see the value of each, and to trace more 


accurately what this unique creation can teach us about Marvell’s poems 
and their circulation and value to readers. 

Peter Beal and Hilton Keilliher both provide accurate and impartial 
descriptions of d.49. Yet neither entirely evades the heated debate about the 
attributions the manuscript offers. Two of Marvell’s editors, George deF. 
Lord and Elizabeth Donno, both treat d.49 as if it were an authorial 
manuscript. It is this overestimate that has been refuted by various critics, 
less in relation to their editing of particular texts than with regard to the 
security of the Marvell canon. Both Lord and Donno read d.49 as a single 
entity, and therein lies the problem. Kelliher, as well as Lord and Donno, 
infers that any authority possessed must come not from personal knowledge 
but from manuscript sources. Beal’s description is as follows: 


exemplum of the first edition of Marvell’s Miscellaneous Poems (London, 1681) with 
additional MS material, namely: (a) the printed text contains various MS corrections, 


deletions and emendations ... as well as other crosses, annotations and renumberings.! 


Already there is potential for miusinterpretation, for, in linking the 
manuscript corrections and the crosses and renumberings together as (a), 
Beal implies a unity that is not supported by examination. He himself 
rightly points to that disunity in his introduction to Marvell manuscripts: 


The Thompson volume [d.49] ... is certainly an important editorial source, but it also 
contains additional poems in manuscript not by Marvell. The later crosses [emphasis mine] 
drawn alongside a number of the titles, which Lord interprets as authenticating marks to 
distinguish Marvell’s poems, can more readily be interpreted as marks to denote which 


poems were published in early editions of Poems upon Affairs of State.” 


However, Beal may inadvertently contribute to the confusion when he 
writes that ‘the main series of emendations in the printed text and the 


additional MS pages are in a single hand of c.1700’.* The chosen date, well 
after 1688, also presses the claim for d.49’s belatedness, despite the 
circumspect ‘c.’ The use of the phrase ‘single hand’ here also risks 
encouraging the conflation of all the kinds of changes by those who have 
not had the opportunity to examine the manuscript at length; in some of 
them—the whole page deletions, for example—the hand is not 
determinable. When Beal adds ‘(c) a series of 18 poems in MS (including at 
least three probably by poets other than Marvell [all of whom are actually 
by Marvell’s friend Ayloffe] are bound-in at the end’, the sudden issue of 
attribution implies that at this point poems not attributed to Marvell were 


being deliberately added, whereas the salient fact is that there is no poem in 
d.49 which has not been attributed to Marvell at some point, though modern 


scholarship does not support all of these attributions.* D.49 is not a Marvell 
manuscript in any simple sense, but it is and remains in all its incarnations a 
Marvellian manuscript, and even in its later phases its emendations continue 
to aspire to get Marvell right. Further reflection strongly suggests that d.49 
was once a more unified and holistic document than it subsequently 
became. 

Magisterial as ever, Hilton Kelliher rightly singles out d.49’s most 
significant point; that is, its text of ‘A Poem upon the Death of His late 
Highnesse the Lord Protector’. This text is unique, and Kelliher concludes 
that the 


elegy was set up, presumably from Marvell’s autograph copy, in the Miscellaneous Poems of 
1681 but was wholly cancelled before publication, along with the two other Cromwell 
poems, from all but the British Library copy (C. 59. 1. 8.), which, however, preserves only 


verses 1—184.° 


For the remaining 140 lines of the Cromwell elegy, we have only d.49 as a 
source, together with Edward Thompson’s printing of these lines in his 
1776 edition. But scholars generally agree that d.49 is Thompson’s source 
for those 140 lines; I shall consider this in due course. So what amplifies the 
significance of d.49 as a manuscript with links to Marvell is this 140-line 
passage, which suggests that the hand that transcribed it did so from a 
source no longer available to us. This could have been—as Kelliher implies 
—a copy of Miscellaneous Poems more complete even than the British 
Library copy, but since the Cromwell elegy is deleted from all other 
surviving copies and was also withdrawn from Three Poems (1659), to be 
replaced by Edmund Waller’s elegy, the most likely source would seem to 
be an authorial manuscript or transcription of an authorial manuscript. More 
recently, Nigel Smith refers to d.49 as an ‘unusual witness’ and describes 
the readings it offers as ‘so sensible that they have often been accepted by 
previous editors’. He also says the volume is ‘assumed to have belonged to 
Marvell’s nephew William Popple’ and asks ‘[d]id Popple, or whoever was 
the annotator, have access to manuscript copies of the poems that reflected 


more faithfully the poet’s intentions?’ 


PROVENANCE: EDWARD THOMPSON AND HIS 
CLAIMS 


An additional layer of authority for d.49 comes from the likelihood that it is 
one of the two manuscripts to which Edward Thompson refers in his 1776 
edition of Marvell’s poems. Margoliouth covers this in his edition. 
Correctly averring that “Thompson’s preface is a masterpiece of confusion’, 
he proceeds to speak of Thompson’s claims to have had access to two 
Marvell manuscripts. ‘The first he describes as “a volume of Mr. Marvell’s 
poems, some written with his own hand, and the rest copied by his order”. 
He acquired this from Mr. T. Raikes (a Hull name), and it had been for 
“many years in the care of Mr. Nettleton’”’. ‘He had transcribed hundreds of 
Marvell’s letters, and ought to have known his hand’, says Margoliouth, 
adding that he ‘should not be surprised if he did not’.’ Nonetheless, this is a 
valid claim unless Marvell used a clerk/scribe. (While Beal says Marvell’s 
letters are in his own hand, it is not clear what the basis for this conclusion 
is.) This manuscript has never been securely identified. 

It is the second of Thompson’s manuscripts which is often identified 
with d.49, described by Thompson himself as follows: ‘I was politely 
complimented by Mr. Matthias with a manuscript volume of poems written 
by Mr. William Popple’. Mrs. Matthias, Thompson says, was descended 
from Edmund Popple. This volume contained what Thompson calls ‘those 
two excellent satires’ (the ‘Second’ and ‘Third Advices’), but he does not 
print them, though he regards them as Marvell’s. He says that they have 
been misattributed to Sir John Denham, claims that they are both 
compositions of Marvell, and adds ‘but as the work is already so largely 


swelled out, I shall beg leave to omit them’. In his second edition, 


Margoliouth adds this question: is d.49 ‘Thompson’s second MS. book’?? 
He offers a number of reservations, not least that d.49 is not in Popple’s 
hand. Where the Cromwell poems in British Library C. 59 1. 8 (the ampler 
Miscellaneous Poems) differ from Thompson’s text, this manuscript more 
often agrees with this printed copy (for example, ‘Horatian Ode’, lines 26, 
101, and ‘A Poem upon the Death of O. C.’, line 132). So it follows that 
Thompson made no use of the manuscript emendations. Margoliouth 
himself refutes these objections: Thompson was wrongly informed about 


Popple’s role as scribe, and because his own three volumes were in press, 
he could make no use of the emendations and could use only (some of) the 
additional poems. He points, moreover, to clear correspondences between 
d.49 and Thompson’s edition, particularly in ‘The Checker Inn’, in which 
the salient point is the omission of three stanzas of ‘The Answer’ and the 
insertion before ‘The Hammers’ of the words ‘A rabble of other names 
omitted and then follows’.!° 

What Margoliouth does not record and Beal mentions only in passing is 
that we know d.49 passed through Thompson’s hands because his signature 
is on one leaf, and his hand, identifiable from his signature, on others. 
Thompson’s signature occurs on page 157, the first leaf of “Second Advice 
to a Painter’, along with an annotation, also in his hand, which reads ‘This 
hath been unjustly attributed to Sir John Denham’ (Hand B; see Figure 
40.1).!! This makes it far more likely that d.49 is one of the manuscripts to 
which Thompson refers, particularly since he specifically cites the ‘Second’ 
and ‘Third Advices’ as included in his second manuscript. Thompson’s 
hand also annotates page 258, ‘The Checker Inn’, saying ‘printed in the 
State Poems but not as M". Marvells’. It seems conclusive that d.49 is the 
second manuscript to which Thompson refers. 
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FIGURE 40.1. The Bodleian Library, University of Oxford, MS Eng. Poet. d.49, 157. 


However, this information does not resolve the question of the 
manuscript’s provenance before it came into Thompson’s hands. Warren 
Chernaik correctly says Thompson is the sole authority for the suggested 


Popple provenance of d.49.'* There has been little recent attention to 
another important scrap of evidence: that, according to Hilton Kelliher, one 
poem is in a hand which resembles that of William Popple, junior, son of 


Marvell’s nephew.!* This is to be found on page 63 of d.49, ‘In the French 
translation of Lucan’: ‘He that ingenious Art did first descry/ Of painting 


Words, & speaking to y° Eye; / And by y° several Shapes of Figures 
wrought, / Gave Colour & a Body to a Thought.’ The added attribution 
reads ‘Sr Ph: Meadows’ (see Figure 40.2). If Kelliher is right to identify this 
tentatively as the hand of William Popple, junior, this is evidence that 
supports Thompson’s claim that the manuscript came to him from the 
Popple family’s descendants, though because this hand is confined to this 
single poem, we cannot revert to Thompson’s own view that d.49 is entirely 
in the hand of Popple, junior or senior. Re-examining the hand which added 
the Meadowes translation, it is by no means certain that it is different to the 
main hand (Hand A; see Figures 40.3 and 40.1); indeed, it does bear at least 
two noticeable similarities to Hand A; one is the long-tailed ‘d’, though in 
Hand A this tail is usually looped. One could perhaps almost speak of a 
family resemblance between this hand and the main hand, though the issue 
is further complicated by the addition of the name of Sir Philip in a different 
hand below the translation, and it may be this hand that Kelliher meant. 


FIGURE 40.2. The Bodleian Library, University of Oxford, MS Eng. Poet. d.49, 63. 


FIGURE 40.3. The Bodleian Library, University of Oxford, MS Eng. Poet. d.49, 150-1. 


It is now important to disentangle the several hands that appear in d.49. 


The main hand is the one which offers two forms of revision to 
Miscellaneous Poems: the transcription of the Cromwell poems, and in 
particular the unique final section of the Elegy. The manuscript’s other 
important feature is the many tiny systematic corrections to the lyrics, in 
forms so neat that most who have examined them have concluded that the 
corrected sheets were intended for an eventual printing. Most scholars who 
have examined d.49 have assumed that the hand that transcribed the 
Cromwell poems and others is also the hand that added these small 
corrections and annotations, but this supposition is as likely to be untrue as 
true. The two hands share no obvious distinctive features, in part because 
the hand of the corrections is concerned to imitate printed type as closely as 
possible, but (as likely) because it is simply a different person, especially 
since there is no obvious reason why the corrections and not the lengthy 
transcriptions should imitate print. For the purposes of this chapter, I have 
designated the hand that transcribes the final section of the Cromwell elegy 
as Hand A and the annotator’s hand as Hand A1 (see Figure 40.4). If these 
are in fact different individuals, then we already have two layers of 
alteration, and even if they are the same individual, the annotations seem to 
want to be more closely connected with print than the transcriptions. 
However, the hand does not look like A (though it would be interesting if it 
was A, since we could then envisage a continuous process of revision). 


FIGURE 40.4. The Bodleian Library, University of Oxford, MS Eng. Poet. d.49, 64-5. 


These reflections suggest that we should not jump to the conclusion that 
d.49 was intended for the press. D.49 could also be a reading copy created 
for an especially enthusiastic Marvellian, or indeed for the Marvell family, 
and thus closer in form and purpose to a manuscript like Bodleian Library 
MS Don b.8 or even to a text such as Ann Fanshawe’s memoirs. Its print- 
related thinking is clearest in the Hand A compiler’s use of cancellations. 
The removal of single and double sheets and their replacement was part of 
printer thinking. A miscellany compiler would have been more likely to 
replace the poems with printed sheets. In d.49, the cancellanda are replaced 
with cancellantia, as they might be in a printed book. Now, other Marvell 
manuscripts contain mixtures of print and manuscript, including Bodleian 


Library MS Rawlinson 176A, but in this case the result is far less coherent 
or even related; there is no real sense that something has been deleted and 
replaced with a corrected version, after the print structure of cancellandum 
and cancellans. This involves a holistic shaping of d.49 as a version of 
Miscellaneous Poems, rather than as a version of Poems on Affairs of State, 
or as an independent entity such as Bodleian MS Don b.8. Originally, d.49 
was probably a stopgap, a revised version in waiting, and it may have gone 
on waiting precisely because of the flood of printings such as Poems on 
Affairs of State in the 1680s and 1690s. 

What value then should we place on the corrections in d.49? Part of their 
assigned value has always been the assumption that they are by the same 
annotator as the transcribed poems, but if this is called into question and 
they are examined on their own, what do we make of them? One example is 
page 76, ‘Upon Appleton House’, stanza HI: ‘T’impark the wanton Moft]e 
of Dust’ (long ‘s’ in ‘Mose’ deleted). This is an example of an obvious 
printer’s error, which common sense could correct without recourse to 
holographs. Other corrections which could be accounted for by common 
sense include the metrical corrections, in which letters are deleted to 
shorten words and make clear their exact syllabic status; these are numerous 
and the first occurs on page 3, where ‘scatteringly’ is corrected to 
‘scatt’ringly’. On the same page, ‘cost’ is struck out and replaced with 
‘soft —another common-sense correction, as is the correction to ‘On a 
Drop of Dew’ on page 5, where ‘the sweat leaves’ becomes ‘the sweet 
leaves’. Such, too, is page 78, ‘Upon Appleton House’, stanza X: ‘shady 
Woods’ is corrected to ‘shady’, though this would mostly affect the vowel 
sound. 

Other minor corrections are less easy to explain as common sense, 
however. In ‘Eyes and Tears’, on page 8, there are several small corrections; 
in stanza I, line 4, ‘They might be ready to complain’, ‘They’ is struck 
through and ‘We’ written above in Hand A1, while in stanza II, line 1, ‘And, 
since the Self-deluding Sight’ is corrected to “Thus, since the self-deluding 
sight’. Also of material interest is the end of ‘A Dialogue between the Soul 
and Body’, on page 14; the last four lines are crossed through with single 
lines, and ‘Desunt multa’ [‘many things are lacking’] added, in a hand 
which may or may not be Hand Al. Nigel Smith suggests that ‘Desunt 
multa’ may mean no more than that the annotator thought the poem had 
been imperfectly copied because the last stanza is four lines longer than the 


others; he also agrees that the annotator might have seen a longer version of 


the poem to which he may no longer have had access.!4 


Equally striking is the correction to “The Unfortunate Lover’ (page 21); 
in stanza II, lines 17—18, ‘The Sea him lent these bitter Tears / Which at his 
Eyes he always bears’, ‘these’ is struck out and replaced with ‘those’, while 
‘bears’ is struck through with three neat horizontal lines, and ‘wears’ 
inscribed in Hand A1. Margoliouth rejects these emendations, while Smith 
accepts them, as does Donno. What is interesting here is that both versions 
make sense, so that the annotator cannot have relied on common sense to 
make these minute, telling changes. Nor are they sweeping alterations of the 
kind seen elsewhere in Marvell manuscripts. The only reason for them one 
can imagine is that Hand A1 had some authority for the alterations. 

The annotations are so very meticulous that the reader is struck by even 
minor variations in their pattern. Hand Al normally deletes using three 
horizontal lines, but on page 55, in ‘Fleckno’, ‘In hideous verse, he, and 
dismal tone’, ‘and’ is struck through, but only once, while ‘in’ is inserted, 
again atypically, with a caret below the line. On page 61, ‘On Mr. Milton’s 
Paradise Lost’, ‘But I am now convine’d, and none will dare’ is corrected to 
‘convine’d that [also strikes out comma] none will dare’, with only two 
horizontal lines of strikeout. We cannot rule out the possibility that more 
than one annotator is at work in d.49’s minuscule corrections. 

An examination of the changes made to the Latin poems reveals a 
similar pattern of common-sense corrections interspersed with more 
substantial alterations which are less easy to justify. On page 51 (‘Hortus’), 
for example, ‘Dum simul implexi, tranquillae ad serta Quiztis’, the ‘e’ in 
‘Quietis’ is added in Hand A1, a straightforward correction of an error. So 
too in the same poem, where in line 21 ‘vincentum’ is corrected to 
‘vincentem’, and in ‘To a Gentleman that only upon the sight of the 
Author’s writing’ (page 53), where ‘Illustrissimo vero’ becomes ‘viro’. On 
page 64, the Latin translation of ‘In the French translation of Lucan’, the 
entire last line is struck out with horizontals and intersections, and in 
upright, print-like Al hand a different last line has been added: 
‘Conspicuamque levi mentem transmittere charta’.'> 

Even more troubling is page 64 (see Figure 40.4), ‘Senec. Traged. ex. 
Thyeste Chor. 2’, where Marvell’s translation of lines from the second 
chorus of Seneca’s Thyestes is amended; ‘Tottering favors Pinacle’ is first 


corrected to ‘Tott’ring favor’s’, as is usual for the Hand A annotator. But 
then this entire line is struck through with three horizontal lines, and in 
upright hand (probably, though not certainly, Al), “Giddy Favour’s slipp’ry 
hill’ is inserted. Seneca’s Latin is very compressed: ‘Stet quicunque volet 
potens / Aulae culmine lubrico’. A literal version might read: 


Let whoever wants stand powerful 
On the slippery peak of princely power [or, of a court]. 


Marvell and the Al annotator may have known versions by Hale: 


Let him that will, ascend the tottering Seat 
Of Courtly Grandeur, and become as great 
As are his mountain Wishes ... 


(my emphasis)! 
And, more importantly, by Cowley: 


Upon the slippery tops of humane State, 
The guilded Pinnacles of Fate, 

Let others proudly stand, and for a while, 
The giddy danger to beguile. 


(my emphases)!” 


It is difficult to unravel the sequence here, but ‘slippery’ and ‘giddy’ are 
both in Cowley (published 1668), and ‘tottering’ is in Hale (published 
1676). The original Marvell translation departs from both in an effort to 
stick to the Latin line structure, offering one line of English for one line of 
Latin (and, interestingly, particularly with ‘Tott’ring’, seven syllables per 
line where the Latin has eight). However, he has put ‘Court’ (aulae) into 
line 1, rather than keeping it with the peak, and also adding ‘favor’, which 
is also meant to refer to aulae, and has no real warrant in the Latin. 
Arguably, the amended version makes matters worse, by translating aulae 
twice (as ‘Court’ in line 1 and ‘Favour’ in line 2) and lubrico twice (as 
‘Giddy’ and as ‘slipp’ry’). So, in summary, lubrico is not missing from the 
original translation; it has been translated as ‘Tottering’ (possibly following 
Hale), though the annotator may not have realized this, as slippery is much 
closer to /ubrico’s basic meaning.'* The emendation could be regarded as a 
kind of composite memorial reconstruction, mixing Hale and Cowley— 
especially Cowley—with Marvell’s original. This is interesting in the light 


of the suggested influence of Cowley on Marvell’s ‘The Garden’, and in the 
light of Marvell’s politics and the assumed Whiggish politics of the 


annotator too.!? Cowley’s essay on obscurity is unlikely to strike anyone as 
a natural object of study for a Whig in the 1690s, of the kind that some 
scholars feel must lie behind Hand A1. 

Another way to try to answer our questions about the annotations is the 
comparison of d.49’s emendations to those in other manuscripts. If d.49’s 
corrections are echoed in other manuscripts, this implies that these may not 
have been matters of common sense, but either themselves copy texts for 
others, or drawn from a source to which other compilers also had access. 
One of the corrections in d.49 is echoed in another manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library, Tanner 306/2, fol. 388. This is the substitution of ‘we’ for 
‘they’ in ‘Eyes and Tears’, line 4, so that it reads ‘We might be ready to 
complain’. However, d.49 contains several small corrections that are not in 
Tanner 306. In stanza H, line 1, “And, since the Self-deluding Sight’ is 
corrected to “Thus, since the Self-deluding Sight’ (page 8); Tanner retains 
‘And’. In stanza VI, line 24, on page 9, d.49 corrects the obvious error in 
‘Which straight in pity back he powers’; ‘powers’ is deleted and corrected 
to ‘poures’. Tanner 306 retains ‘powres’. Finally, in Stanza IX, ‘Nor 
Cynthia Teeming’ becomes ‘Cynthia seeming’; the ninth stanza is omitted 
entirely from Tanner 306. Overall, then, the correspondences seem too 
slight to allow us to conclude a direct connection between these two 
manuscripts, or between them and an anterior original. 

Yet the presence of ‘Eyes and Tears’, clearly ascribed to ‘Mr. Marvell’ in 
Tanner 306, is worthy of further consideration, for Tanner 306 is not a 
manuscript of the kind usually associated with the reception of Marvell 
after the Restoration. In it, Marvell’s lyric is grouped with poems such as 
Katherine Philips’s ‘The Princess Royall’s Returne into England’ 
(“Welcome sure pledge of reconciled powers’), in what Beal calls ‘an 
accomplished hand’.”° It contains works such as Edward de Vere, Earl of 
Oxford’s, ‘Feyne would I singe but fury makes me frette’, and Sir Edward 
Dyer’s ‘Amarillis was full fayre, the goodliest mayde was she’.*! Also 
included in Volume II are Richard Corbett, ‘A letter sent from Doctor 
Corbet to Master Ailesbury, Decem. 9. 1618’ (“My Brother and much more 
had’st thou bin mine’) as well as Ben Jonson’s The Gypsies 


Metamorphosed.* While some of the poems included are anti-Catholic 


and/or critical of prelacy, Tanner 306 is certainly not a Whig compilation, 
even with the material later excerpted as Tanner 306* incorporated into our 
thinking about it. Even Tanner 306% is not a transcript of Whiggish satires, 
containing as it does far earlier items such as Sir Walter Ralegh’s “The Lie’ 


(‘Goe soule the bodies guest’). Tanner 306 should therefore trouble any 
notion we might have of a single and unified movement towards a Marvell 


who is solely the author of the Painter poems and their accompanying 


satires; clearly the lyric Marvell was in circulation at the same time.” 


If we now turn to another manuscript, ostensibly very different from 
d.49 and also from Tanner 306, we learn more about how Marvell’s lyrics 
circulated, and also about what company they kept. Bodleian Library MS 
Don. b.8 (hereafter b.8) belonged to Sir William Haward and is dated to 
1672. Like Tanner 306, it is especially relevant to d.49 because it contains a 
correction to a Marvell poem which is identical to one in d.49. The poem in 
question is ‘To His Coy Mistress’. Both d.49 and b.8 correct ‘Now 
therefore, while the youthful hew / Sits on thy skin like morning glew’ to 
‘Now therefore, while the youthful glew [‘Glue’ in b.8]/Sits [‘Stickes’, in 
b.8] on thy skin [‘Cheeke’ in b.8, among other changes] like morning 


dew’.2° Smith surmises that 


[t]he editor or compositor of 716817 did not recognise the image and assumed some error of 
transcription; he thought that the image was comparing the woman’s rosy cheeks with the 
rosy sky at dawn, and so produced the reading ‘hew ... glew’ (i.e. hue ... glow). 


He adds that ‘[t]he agreement of Bod. 1 [d.49] and Bod. 12 [b.8] is 
sufficient evidence that “glew ... dew” is the correct reading, since they 
obviously come from quite separate textual traditions’.2° By this Smith 
means that b.8 contains many more changes than this one.” Kelliher 
suggests that b.8 ‘has all the marks of a painstakingly accurate copy of an 
earlier original, for the spellings and the general presentation are not 
Haward’s own’, though he adds that it also contains ‘clear indications that it 


was patched up from imagination when memory failed’.** Critics have 
largely neglected the second remark, while seizing on the first, but both do 
point to an original, separate (that is, separate from Miscellaneous Poems) 
version of ‘To His Coy Mistress’, whether composed as an early draft, as 
Kellliher suggests, or as a later and more Restoration-orientated version, as 
Hammond argues. However, the version in b.8 is not entirely separable 
from the version in d.49, because the emendation cited above, though not 


the sole alteration in either manuscript, is nonetheless counter-intuitive 
enough to suggest that neither change can be explained by common sense, 
or by a Restoration polish. It seems reasonable to suggest that d.49 and b.8 
may once have shared a common source, but that one or other annotator or 
scribe did not have access to the manuscript or manuscripts in question at 
the time of transcription. This alters the significance of d.49, and increases 
the value of its alterations too. 

However, the other changes in b.8 do distinguish it radically from d.49, 
in a manner which offers a chance to resolve some of the recent disputes 
about d.49 and its status. What b.8 strongly suggests is that there is more 
than one kind of ‘Marvell’ in circulation, and more than one kind of Marvell 
reader. While critics have suggested a linear narrative of Marvell reception 
from the ‘private’, hardly circulated lyric Marvell to the outburst of the 
satiric Marvell, b.8 invites us to propose a third term, overlapping 
troublingly with lyricist and satirist: the libertine Marvell, a Marvell whose 
satires could sit comfortably alongside the poetry and songs of the Cavaliers 
and the sexual satires of Rochester and his own more sexual lyrics. One 
way to understand the libertine’s Marvell is to examine not only the 


alterations to ‘To His Coy Mistress’, but to examine them in the context of 


the materials that surround them in b.8.2? 


If we examine in brief the texts that surround the radically altered 
version of b.8’s ‘To His Coy Mistress’, we find the following: some cheery 
Latin students’ drinking songs: ‘Vinum bonum, & suave / Bonis bonum, 
pravis prave, / dulcis sapor semper Ave, / Mundana Letitia’ (ff. 282-3).°° 
Then we see on fol. 280 ‘an English monarch, Monsieur [no new thinge]/ 
has sent his son, to fetch him a French king’. This comes with an answer: 
‘An Answer to the French declaration previous’: ‘The heavens look big to 


wonder and informe / Our expectations of some present storme’ (fol. 281).*! 
This is preceded by ‘A grant of armes to the Family of Gresham in Surrey’ 
(fol. 279) and an ‘Inscription on D’ Wi[tt]s statue sett up at Dort in Holland, 
[dated 1667]’. On fol. 277 we find ‘While episcopal mouse, and presbyter 
frogge / Doe quarrel & fight each other, / The Popes kite will stoope, / With 
a devilish swoope / And trusse ’em boeth up togeather.’ None of these are in 
Poems on Affairs of State. Subsequent to ‘To His Coy Mistress’, we find 
‘On Mr. Howards poeme, the lord Buckhurst the supposed author’: ‘Come 
on ye critics, finde one fault who dare? / Nay, reade it backwards, like a 


witches prayer, / Twill doe as well. Fling not away jeasts / At solid 
nonsense, that abides all tests’ (fol. 284). This is by Charles Sackville, Sixth 
Earl of Dorset, ‘To Mr Edward Howard, on his Incomparable, 
Incomprehensible Poem Called ‘The British Princes’. After it comes the 
more obviously Marvell-related ‘Directions to an Irish Paynter upon ye 
removal of ye Lord Roberts’: 


Draw mee a Lord, that hath lesse witt, then yeares / fitter, to teach his page, then rule our 
peeres. / If thou darst venture, painter, prithy drawe / The exact pourtraict of a Cornish daw, / 
and first delineate his original / A mine of tyme within a pedlars stall. (fol. 285) 


The reference to Cornwall makes it clear this is Lord Robartes, virtually the 
only Cornish peer to fight for Parliament. He was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland by the king in May 1669, replacing the Duke of 
Ormond, notwithstanding his poor track record as deputy lieutenant in the 
early 1660s. He alienated the Dublin gentry and offended both the king and 
Arlington by his brusque manner, and was recalled in May 1670 and 


replaced by Berkeley.** This is exactly the kind of poem that we might 
expect to find linked to Marvell. 

Even more significant and more darkly Marvellian is the next poem, the 
still more scurrilous ‘The Conyborough of Coopers Hill, to the tune of 
Packingtons Pound’ (fol. 287). The poem is a vehement and sexualized 
attack on John Denham; the refrain is ‘O Denham thou hadst better bin 
brained with a Bricke / Than marry a young C. without a stiffe pricke.’ 
Denham has many Marvellian links. He is often the butt of jokes in 
Marvell’s satires, and in the scribal tradition which assigns the Painter 
poems to him. Here, he is mocked for another reason connected with the 
Marvellian themes of impotence and January/May unions. On 25 May 1665 
in Westminster Abbey, Denham, then 50 years of age, ‘ancient and limping’ 
says Aubrey, married Margaret (1641/2—67), daughter of Sir William 
Brooke, and a beauty some twenty-seven years his junior.*° Early in the 
following March Denham’s lameness led him to be summoned by the king 
to test the healing abilities of Valentine Greatrakes. Soon after, while in the 
West Country to inspect the Portland stone quarries, he fell dangerously ill, 
and by 14 April it was said that he ‘is fallen quite mad’.** By then his wife 
was having a very public affair with the Duke of York (to which Marvell 
alludes in ‘Second Advice’), who was visiting her with his retinue at 
Scotland Yard. By November, when the duke’s passion had waned, Lady 


Denham in turn was sick.” Pepys noted that she ‘says, and everybody else 
discourses, that she is poysoned’, while gossip fastened on a cup of ‘mortal 
chocolate’-—as mentioned by Marvell himself in ‘Last Instructions’— 
administered through the duchess of York’s agency. Lady Denham died on 6 
January 1667, still a virgin, as Pepys sceptically added. She was buried 
three days later in Westminster Abbey.* : 

Plainly this resounding scandal has all kinds of Marvellian connections 
which might lead someone interested in Denham to transcribe other poems 
by Marvell, especially those connected with the scandal. The notorious 
version of “To His Coy Mistress’ might look like a natural part of this 
assemblage of poems, but it has been through its positioning among them 
drawn into a critical counterculture in which what had once been private 
lyric matters—sexuality, the language of desire, even the pairing of a young 
girl with an older desiring man—had become politicized and even 
radicalized; we could even see Denham or the Duke of York as the speaker 
of this revised mix of plea and abuse, or we could see it as a slap at the 


Marvell who had just been described as a eunuch.*’ The more blaring tone 
of ‘To His Coy Mistress’ in this version is in keeping with the Denham 
satire, where sexual failure is equated with failure of political vision. This 
also explains why the darkly stoical contemptus mundi lines are deleted and 
the dichotomy between carpe diem and mortality crudely simplified. This 
new decisiveness tilts the whole poem generically in the direction of the 
sexual satire in which the manuscript is interested. But even with all these 
overdetermining factors, the transcription does still replicate the emendation 
also found in d.49, despite its own difference of purpose and likely 
readership. What is interesting is that b.8 keeps the couplet and its 
corrections, when so much else is abolished. It sticks to ‘Glue’, and even 
adds ‘Stickes’. What survives in a radical revision like this tells us 
something about reading, value, and evaluation, all of which are central to 
satire and reading practices. As Marvell becomes more adversarial, others 
seem to become more adversarial in their violent appropriations and 
rewritings of his work. 


QUESTIONS OF ATTRIBUTION 


D.49 has had a turbulent and contested place in Marvellian attributions. 
There was a time when editors like George Lord and Elizabeth Donno 
sought to use d.49 as an authority which allowed the stabilization of 
Marvell’s satirical canon; with very few exceptions, the lyric canon has 
been stable because of Miscellaneous Poems and the limited manuscript 
circulation of the lyrics in question. The satires, however, have been 
problematic since their first appearance, being attributed to writers other 
than Marvell and further vexed by textual corruptions. It was with relief that 
Lord and Donno inferred that a cross beside a poem’s title in d.49 meant 
that it was not by Marvell in the eyes of the annotator, who was believed by 
them to be a single figure. Relief was short-lived. In a brilliant piece of 
detective work, Warren Chernaik showed that ‘a series of crosses’ simply 
reflected the presence of the marked poem in Poems on Affairs of State 


1689, 1697, or 1698.°° Chernaik’s conclusion is that ‘the authority of 
Bodleian MS Eng. Poet d.49 in fixing the canon of Marvell’s satires is 
greatly lessened’; 


if the compiler, whether Popple or an anonymous Whig of 1697—1704, was sometimes right 
in assigning poems to Marvell and sometimes demonstrably wrong (as in ‘Upon the cutting 
of Sir John Coventry’s nose’, ‘The Doctor Turned Justice’ and ‘On the Monument’) then he 
cannot be relied upon to any greater degree than the compilers of any of the dozens of extant 


miscellanies of the period.°” 


This logic is impeccable, and there is little doubt that the crosses in d.49, 
and even the inclusion of poems in d.49, is not proof or disproof of 
Marvell’s authorship. 

However, Chernaik’s rightly influential thesis has become the occasion 
to exaggerate this final conclusion to the point where some critics see d.49 
as literally just another of ‘dozens of extant miscellanies’. In ‘Marvell’s 
Ghost’, Nicholas von Maltzahn has claimed that d.49 is simply another 
example of the proto-Whig miscellany, arguing that 


some manuscripts of ‘Marvellian’ materials, especially Advocates MS 19. 1. 12 and Folger 
MS W. a. 135, show that the increasingly author-specific print collections came in turn to 
have an impact on the scribal transmission of these poems. It is among these collections, with 
their increasing emphasis on author attribution, that we should locate the Bodleian 
manuscript that supplements the Miscellaneous Poems (1681) with three Cromwell poems 


and a dozen Restoration satires of uncertain authorship.*° 


There are a number of problems with this formulation. First, and most 
obviously, von Maltzahn writes as if the addition of the Cromwell poems 


and the ‘dozen’ satires of ‘uncertain authorship’ were a single action in the 
creation of a single entity, but this cannot be so, because some of the 
‘dozen’ satires have been added in a different and seemingly much later 
hand—or rather hands—to Hand A which added the three Cromwell poems. 
In particular, on page 269 of d.49, as Beal points out, we see that the last 
twenty-two lines of ‘On the Monument’ (‘When Hodge first spy’d the 
labour in vain’) have been ‘added in another hand’ (here Hand C; see Figure 
40.5) to replace the heavily deleted text on page 271 that is comprised of 
exactly the same lines, while, on pages 277-85, the text of ‘Britania and 
Rawleigh’ (‘Ah! Rawleigh, when thou didst thy breath resign’) ‘is in yet 
another hand’ (here Hand D; see Figure 40.6).*! Moreover, the hand which 
reattributes poems to Marvell’s friend John Ayloffe (here Hand E; also 
Figure 40.6) also looks later, but is not obviously identical to Hand B, the 
hand of Edward Thompson, though some have suggested it is the same. It is 
unhelpful to allow these late additions to determine our view of the 
manuscript’s earlier incarnations. And it is very unhelpful to say that the 
Bodleian manuscript ‘conforms to the pattern’ by ‘at least implying 
Marvell’s authorship of many otherwise doubtful satires’, and the picture is 
further befogged when von Maltzahn adds that ‘it also supplies the 
corrective attribution to another author, John Ayloffe.” The use of the 
pronoun ‘it’ implies a singularity of being and intent that are absent from 
the entity that is d.49. It is evident that von Maltzahn has homogenized 
many hands into a rather light work. 
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FIGURE 40.5. The Bodleian Library, University of Oxford, MS Eng. Poet. d.49, 269. 
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FIGURE 40.6. The Bodleian Library, University of Oxford, MS Eng. Poet. d.49, 277. 


If we compare d.49 directly with the miscellanies von Maltzahn claims it 
resembles, many points of difference soon emerge. Advocates Library MS 
19.1.12 is a 400-page plus miscellany, containing many satires by many 
authors, far more diverse in authorship than the attributions in d.49. Beal 
correctly identifies this manuscript as comprising two apparently 
independent miscellanies of poems on affairs of state. Authors whose works 
feature include Sackville, Dryden, Marvell, Rochester, Cowley, and 
Etherege. Of these, only Marvell figures in d.49, though the line-up is 


typical of many other miscellanies, placing Marvell in a Restoration context 
of satire from many sides, and locating him in the midst of the works of 
those he himself dubbed the ‘Merry Gang’. Moreover, all the Marvell 
attributions in this manuscript are satires. 

Folger Shakespeare Library MS W. a. 135 is even more miscellaneous 
and uninterested in attribution than Advocates 19.1.12 The first item is an 
epigraph on Algernon Sidney, but it also contains a court satire about 
‘Queen “B_ss” lamenting that she died without an heir; a series of poems 
which satirically gesture at the succession crises of the 1670s, including 
‘Cursed be the earl of Torrington’, ‘The Answer of the Oracle to Augustus 
Caesar, when he went to enquire who should succeed him’; a series of 
verses lampooning Clarendon, such as ‘The saying of Dr Bull who had got 
a Grant of KC 2™ to be but could not get my Ld chancer Hide to sign it’, 
which begins ‘I have the Grant but cannot get the thing / Charles is but 
Stuart. Hide now is the King’; an apparently genuine pastoral about the 
death of a shepherd, ‘One night as all the Village slept’; some poems in 
praise of William HI on his accession; and a number of quite wildly anti- 
Catholic satires from the peak of anti-popery.” 

Unlike d.49, there are few authorial attributions, except for some of 
Marvell and a few to Rochester. Von Maltzahn is correct to argue that 
Marvell acts as a kind of brand name for a certain kind of satire—anti- 
popish, but also royalist—but it would also be true to say he acts as a brand 
name for several other ‘products’ too, including slyly suggestive sexual 
satires. However, the volume’s remarks about Rochester suggest that the 
many hands which transcribed the poems it contains were not attached to 
people in the know. Take ‘On K C II by ye E of Roch, for which he was 


banished from the court, and turn’d mountebank’.*> The last remark is 
stinging but ignorant, and the text is corrupt and incomplete. What W. a. 
135 actually affords is an example of the kind of reuse to which d.49 was 
also subject, though to a lesser extent. After this group of Whiggish works, 
there are a few blank leaves, and then a new hand takes over and groups of 
overtly Tory poems are transcribed, as if a Tory masque is required to dispel 
the Whiggish hags. Here we find poems by Jonson, Cowley, Swift, Cibber, 
and D’Urfey. Finally, one leaf is clearly written by a child, suggesting the 


kind of reuse to which all books of paper were subject.” 


Examining such manuscripts closely is reassuring. While von Maltzahn 
is right to identify a general type of manuscript which extends the 
Marvellian canon to satires he probably did not write, and may be right to 
infer that Hands D and E in d.49 were influenced by this hail of attributions, 
the earlier incarnations of d.49 are more unlike than like the majority of 
those clandestine satire manuscripts. Most of these contain works by many 
writers, usually including some of the ‘Merry Gang’ such as Rochester and 
Dorset, and often also including refutations of the ‘Painter’ poems such as 
Christopher Wase’s. A few also contain overtly royalist poetry from the 
Interregnum. However, it is worth reminding ourselves that by no means all 
these manuscripts attribute the ‘Painter’ poems to Marvell; many of them 
promulgate the attribution to Denham. Other manuscripts break this pattern; 
one example is the unnumerated manuscript at Georgetown University, an 
octavo volume which contains the Painter poems attributed to Marvell 
along with extensive notes from William Roper’s Life of Thomas More, 
some pieces of Gregorian chant, an excerpt from Joseph Glanvill’s 
SCEPSIS SCIENTIFICA, and a large chunk of Thomas Salusbury’s (aka 
Thomas Plowden, S. J.) The Learned Man Defended.*> The manuscript 
probably arrived at Georgetown with another Jesuit member of the Plowden 
family, Charles Plowden, and ‘Salusbury’s interest in Sir John Denham— 
and not in Marvell—probably led him to transcribe the Painter poems.*° 
d.49 retains its unique assemblage of Marvell’s poems, plus poems 
attributed to him, without so much as a glance at other writings which 
expressed similar concerns. This illustrates the folly of generalization when 
it comes to the manuscript transmission of Marvell’s poetry; we must not 
and cannot assume that a single pattern is in operation from 1688 which 
governs all attributions, and should dominate our assessments of the poems 
themselves or of the unique Bodleian volume. The latter cannot be 
assimilated either to the miscellanies that place Marvell as a proto-Whig 
sage, nor to the manuscripts that place him with the libertine coteries of the 
1670s, since it does neither. It is as unique as the Georgetown manuscript, 
while offering a more salient and more relevant series of incarnations 
through which we can trace the different ways in which Marvell was 
valued. 

One thorny issue remains. The deletion of “Tom May’s Death’, by Hand 
A, is the one which has given critics the most grief. Concerned to show that 
Hand A is part of a (proto-)Whig culture of miscellany, most have taken this 


deletion to be the result of embarrassment. For von Maltzahn, politics 
explains the deletion: ‘he was enough of a Whig to resent ‘Tom May’s 
Death’, which is deleted from the volume’, he writes, adding: 


[w]hat wonder that the doctoring [emphasis mine] of the 1681 folio at this time should 
include the deletion of ‘Tom May’s Death’! For more radical Whigs in the 1690s, that 
Marvell should ever have proposed Brutus and Cassius as ‘the peoples cheats’ was too 


objectionable for publication.*” 


Most have accepted this argument as the reason for the deletion—though 
even if it is true, it should not be permitted to dominate views of the d.49 
annotations in the fashion in which it has. There is, however, another 
possibility: Margoliouth’s suggestion that the text of the poem in 
Miscellaneous Poems may represent a topical adaptation in 1681 of an 


earlier manuscript.*® This is, of course, an effort to address the problem 
presented by the poem itself, especially the violent invective against 
‘Spartacus’ aimed at the whole of the parliamentarian side, which remains 
hard to reconcile with the ‘Horatian Ode’. Regardless of this, it may be that 
the Hand A annotator knew that the text in Miscellaneous Poems was 
wrong, but did not have access to the original, or sufficient memory of it, to 
reconstruct the poem as he knew it ought to be, and so deleted it. As Paul 
Davis has recently argued, ‘Tom May’s Death’ is characterized by the kind 
of interest in ‘temporal disruptions and discontinuities’ that was always 


central to Marvell’s work.*” It is striking, then, that the manuscript with the 
strongest claim to a connection with him embodies those same temporal 
discontinuities. Its chameleonic character reflects Marvell’s own. 
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CHAPTER 41 


ANNABEL PATTERSON 


WHEN Pierre Legouis memorably defined his biography of Andrew Marvell 
as Trinitarian, he began a tradition that has been honoured more in the 
breach than in the observance. André Marvell, Poète, Puritan, Patriote, 
1621—1678, was published in Paris in 1928 and subsequently made more 
accessible to an anglophone readership by the shortened translation of 1965, 


Andrew Marvell: Poet, Puritan, Patriot.' It set the standard for a critical 
biography of an early modern writer, but its balanced triplicity failed to 
attract followers. ‘Puritan’ proved an oversimplification for the man who 
defended the nonconformists against the renegade Puritan Samuel Parker by 
the most brilliantly non-doctrinal argument, and defended Bishop Herbert 
Croft against the doctrinaire Anglican Dr Francis Turner, Master of St 
John’s College, Cambridge; and ‘Poet’ has forever seemed to dominate 


criticism and scholarship, notwithstanding heroic attempts to focus attention 


on Marvell’s energetic and effective prose.” 


‘Patriot’, the term that I now revive, has been largely dismissed by 
Marvellians as an unearned accolade, based mostly on anecdotes that were 
deemed legend, and self-serving tributes by eighteenth-century Whigs. But 
it is no coincidence that the founding of the Patriot Party by Henry St John 
Bolingbroke in 1725 brought the term front and centre at precisely the time 
when it was first firmly attached to Marvell by Thomas Cooke, who in 1726 
published his two-volume edition of The Works of Andrew Marvell. Cooke’s 
agenda was ‘to draw a Pattern for all free-born English-men, in the Life of a 


worthy Patriot’. Earlier, of course, the epithet had been attached to Marvell 


in the epitaph drafted by his nephew William Popple in 1688, though the 
existing memorial in the London church of St Giles-in-the-Fields was not 
erected until 1764 by his grand-nephew, Robert Nettleton.* But in the early 
eighteenth century the word took on a new valency. The Patriot Party was 
founded by Bolingbroke as a way of rescuing genuine, ideological, and 
frustrated Whigs from what called itself a Whig government under Robert 
Walpole. It was designed as a coalition of non-Jacobite Tories and alienated 
Whigs, and one of its vehicles was The Craftsman, a journal founded by 
Bolingbroke in 1726, which Cooke began to edit in 1741.° 

Cooke’s main contribution to the idea of Marvell as a patriot was, in 
part, his biography, which contained everybody’s favourite anecdote, of 
Marvell, though living in poverty, spurning a bribe from Charles II’s 
Treasurer, Thomas Osborne, earl of Danby, a man whom history does not 
cherish; and secondly, a marvellous treasure trove, his publication of 
Marvell’s private letters to William Popple, his favourite nephew, which 
Cooke mistakenly believed were written to William Cavendish, second 
duke of Devonshire. Never mind. The personal letters were now out, 
thanks to Cooke’s connections with the Popple family, and give us a better 
view of Marvell’s political opinions, and of his personality, than does 
anything else he wrote. The letters could now be placed side by side with 
the Restoration satires, including ‘The Last Instructions to a Painter’, the 
first of Marvell’s poems to invoke the image of a hamstrung House of 
Commons. He was now not only a poet, as that role was normally 
construed, but also a daring political thinker and commentator. 

Eighteenth-century readers with an old Whiggish bent could now read 
the letter directed enigmatically to a ‘Friend in Persia’ (Sir Thomas Rolt) in 
which Marvell described the climate of bribery and corruption in the 
Parliament in 1671, the year before Charles presented his Declaration of 


Indulgence to Catholics and Dissenters.’ This is part of what Marvell wrote 
to Rolt, deploring Charles’s machinations to get the Commons to grant him 
money (which succeeded): 


such was the Number of the constant Courtiers, increased by the Apostate Patriots, who were 
bought off, for that Turn, some at six, others ten, one at fifteen, thousand Pounds in Mony, 
besides what Offices, Lands, and Reversions, to others, that it is a Mercy they gave not away 
the whole Land, and Liberty, of England.® 


Thus the term ‘Patriot’ appears in Marvell’s own letters as a sorting device, 
enriched by its allusion to a religious change of churches, apostasy. As a 
sorting device, it came to be loosely attached to members of the Opposition 
in the House of Commons, as their debates in the late 1670s were recorded 
in various unofficial reports. 

Cooke did not or could not face the task of editing Marvell’s prose 
pamphlets, but the demure title page to the second volume mentioned ‘other 
Pieces, in Prose’. The most important of these, both for Marvell’s political 
reputation and for canonical reasons, was Cooke’s inclusion of ‘The King’s 
Speech’, a brilliant parody of Charles II’s own languor, depravity, and 
outrageous demands for money for his ‘household’, which was far from 
domestic. How differently things look when one rotates the lens slightly. 
Cooke’s edition, easy to overlook in terms of what followed, now seems 
like a canny intervention in a time of political confusion in England, when 
nobody could be entirely clear as to who was a Patriot and who an Apostate, 
thanks in largest part to Walpole’s definition of what it was to be a Whig. 

Cooke was quite severe about the misattribution to Marvell of poems 
known not to be his (by whom?) but he did publish Britannia and 
Rawleigh, which has since succumbed to the exacting canonical tests of 


Nigel Smith and others.? What I want to stress about Cooke is that, 
although a classical scholar and translator of some repute, he did not 
disappear into the ivory tower of translation nor into the murky waters of 
literary infighting, though he spent time with both. By dedicating his edition 
of Marvell to the second Duke of Devonshire, William Cavendish, with 
ardent compliments to his father (‘a sincere and daring Patriot’), Cooke was 
picking his way carefully through the totally muddled party politics of his 
time.!° Cooke throughout is grave but not solemn, reverent without being 
obsequious. The edition is meant to be read. 

It is also easy to overlook or misunderstand the importance of the letters 
Marvell wrote to Popple as merely private. Not only did they put flesh (and 
emotional flesh too) on the Patriot’s bones, they provided another way of 
doing political history. Indeed, the first letter (and Cooke interestingly does 
not print them in chronological order), dated 24 July 1675, offers itself to 
the recipient as ‘an Account of the Busyness of Parliament last sitting’ and 


it is quite a substantial account.!! I believe that it was writing this letter that 
put Marvell into the state of mind that ultimately produced the Account of 


Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Government, written as to the moment 
from, if we are to believe von Maltzahn, ‘sometime between April and 
October 1677’, but self-dated on the title page as beginning with the ‘Long 


Prorogation of November, 1675’.'* And it is appropriate that the ninth letter 
that Cooke prints, dated 10 June 1678, refers, in Marvell’s most devious 
manner, to the appearance of the Account in print. It was, of course, on that 
pamphlet that Marvell’s reputation as ‘Patriot’ was primarily based, and 
properly so, since it boldly addressed fundamental questions as to how 
England should be governed, and how to recognize and combat, if not 
correct, ill government, whether in the form of financial corruption, 
invasions of the constitution, or conspiracy with foreign countries. 

These issues were not temporary. Even in America. Nicholas van 
Maltzahn, to whose invaluable Chronology we are all indebted, quotes The 
Constitutional Courant: Containing Matters interesting to Liberty and No 
Wise Repugnant to Loyalty, a manifesto against the Stamp Act. This was 
published in New Jersey in September 1765, by William Goddard using the 
pseudonym ‘Andrew Marvell’ and located ‘At the Sign of the Bribe 
Refused, on Constitution Hill, North America’.!> It is true, of course, that 
Liberty wears a different hat at every turn of Chronos; but there was enough 
in An Account of the Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Government to serve 
a number of turns. 

The Account received its first proper edition also by von Maltzahn, 
thanks to whom we can now study its immediate reception and the frantic 
attempts to suppress it, along with its reprintings in 1680 (in French), in 
1689 (by the great Whig printer Richard Baldwin), and in 1689 and 1693 
(in collections of State Tracts directed against the Stuarts generally). This 
broadened its impact. Even calling it a ‘State Tract’ gives it documentary 
dignity. I, however, will focus on those who did their best to revalue it 
beyond its immediate context, and to save it for other generations. These 
were the Patriots of the book world, and each of their stories is worth our 
attention, in personal as well as bibliographical terms. I shall deal with the 
great edition of Captain Edward Thompson, who built on Cooke and 
succeeded in doing what Thomas Hollis had hoped to do; and the general 
histories of Laurence Eachard and James Ralph, whose contribution was 
partly as incognito as Marvell’s own, and a lot of fun to discover. I doubt 
that Marvell believed in an afterlife, but he would have been satisfied with 
this one. 


I begin, however, with another of Marvell’s prose works, one which has 
received even less attention in our own time than the Account: Marvell’s 
Short Historical Essay, Concerning General Councils, published along with 
Mr. Smirke in 1676. It caused something of a stir when it first appeared, but 
even then most of the reaction was to Mr. Smirke’s attack on Francis Turner. 
Although it might have been written for another purpose, and attached 
opportunistically to Mr. Smirke, which was sure to attract readers, the Essay 


is in its own way a brilliant piece of writing. !* Obviously a satire of the 
early history of the Church, the quarrelsomeness and personal ambition of 
its leaders, the triviality of their differences, and the indignity of some of 
their proceedings, it had a lasting message for liberal religious thinkers. 
Down with the trousers of the Fathers of the Church! If a schoolboy can 
baptize, who needs ordained priests? How did it happen that so much power 
devolved upon the bishops of the church? What was a bishop anyway? The 
message of the Essay was acceptable to deists at the time and liberal 
thinkers about religion at any time.!> Its topicality was trumpeted in 1687, 
just as the affair of James II’s Declaration of Indulgence and his conflict 
with the Seven Bishops was coming to a head. Richard Baldwin put out an 
edition of the Essay without Mr. Smirke in 1687, and under the heading of A 
Short Historical Essay Touching General Councils, Creeds, and 
Impositions in Matters of Religion. Very Seasonable at this Time. Written by 


Andrew Marvel, Esq.'© Oddly, the ‘very seasonable’ Essay might have been 
interpreted as supporting the king against the bishops. And had Marvell 
been alive at this time he might have found himself defending this 
Declaration as he had done that of Charles II. Or not. 

The next builder of the reputation of Marvell the Patriot by way of an 
edition was Thomas Hollis. Our man of that name was actually the fifth 
Thomas Hollis, descended from ‘a tribe of wealthy and successful 
manufacturers and merchants, Dissenters in religion and Old Whigs in 


politics’.'’ His great-uncle was a major benefactor to Harvard College, 
thereby beginning a stream of liberal books flowing to its library that our 
Hollis widened to a river.!® Our Hollis was obsessed with Milton, but he 
included Marvell in the canon he created of liberal thinkers, Edmund 
Ludlow, Algernon Sidney, James Harrington, Lord Russell, James Tyrrell, 
Sir William Temple, Henry Neville, Robert Molesworth, to all of whom 
except the last he dedicated one of the fields on his estates—a charming 


boots-on-the-ground campaign. More importantly for their survival, he 
recognized the importance of keeping their works in print, taking 
responsibility for new editions—Locke’s Two Treatises in 1764 and Letters 
concerning Toleration in 1765, Neville’s Plato Redivivus in 1763, and 
Sidney’s Discourses concerning Government, also in 1763. He also 
commissioned engravings of their portraits, to be widely disseminated, 
hence the familiar image of Marvell now known as the ‘Hollis portrait’, 
engraved by Giovanni Battista Cipriani, with a Phrygian liberty cap at the 


foot.!? Alas, Hollis’s plan to bring out an edition of Marvell’s works that 
would include the prose tracts as edited by Richard Baron, the eighteenth- 
century equivalent of Richard Baldwin, foundered on the reluctance of 
William Bowyer the bookseller, supposedly to tackle the poetry. 
(Fortunately, as we shall see, all the materials he had already collected to 
that purpose passed to our next cultural hero, Captain Edward Thompson.) 
The tale is that when he died, Hollis ordered that he should be buried, ten 
feet deep, in one of his fields, and then ploughed over.” Although we might 
dismiss this too as legend; who could make it up? For sure it was the field 
named after Milton. I am thinking of naming my backyard ‘Marvell’ and 
following his instructions. 

It was in large measure thanks to Hollis that Edward Thompson’s 
magnificent three-volume Works was published with some fanfare in 1776. 
By now it was apparent that Works meant a great deal more than it did in 
Cooke’s edition, and the importance of the edition was underlined by the 
long list of famous folks who subscribed to it: members of the royal family; 
members of Parliament (including Edmund Burke); American fans (John 
Hancock, Samuel Adams, and, significantly, General Charles Lee, who by 
this time had handed over his command and become a sympathizer with the 
revolutionary colonists); John Wilkes, already notorious as a thorn in the 
flesh of the government; Admiral John Byron, who had just returned from 
circumnavigating the globe; and David Garrick, the great actor. The 
importance of such a list was not only to pay tribute to those who financed 
the edition, but also to create a community of readers, some of whom would 
already have known each other, but each of whom would now have a 
subject of conversation with another person on the list. 

Captain Edward Thompson has an entry in the ODNB, which is 
thoroughly mysterious, since although it mentions his minor literary 
activities carried on in the intervals between naval service, it makes no 


mention at all of his greatest legacy to us, his edition of Marvell’s works. 
Born in Hull, near Winestead where Marvell was born, and ‘hearing and 
reading very early of so excellent a man’, Thompson says in the Preface 
that he decided to create a complete edition of his works ‘because they have 
never been given to the world but in a mutilated and an imperfect state’. 
Here Thompson also mentions the plans of Thomas Hollis, for which 
advertisements were actually published by Andrew Millar (now also dead), 
and that all the ‘manuscripts and scarce tracts, collected for that purpose’, 
had been placed into his hands by Hollis’s heir, Thomas Brand 


(subsequently Hollis)?! Interestingly, Thompson never mentions 
Miscellaneous Poems, of which he seems to have been quite unaware (at 
least at the outset), and completely ignores its principle, if it were a 
principle, of organization. Beyond these bequests, Thompson engaged in his 
own research, and discovered ‘upward of three hundred more letters’ 
(besides the Trinity House ones) in the Hull town hall, and transcribed them 
himself!” The edition was, as was only proper, dedicated to the Hull 
Corporation. 

But there are a couple of other extraordinary things in his Preface, which 
I am not sure have received much attention. The first is that, thanks to a Mr. 
Thomas Raikes, Thompson acquired ‘a volume of Mr. Marvell’s poems, 
some written with his own hand, and the rest copied by his order’. The 
volume had ‘for many years’ been in ‘in the care’ of Raikes’s former 


business partner, none other than Robert Nettleton.” He notes that 


In the Poem called Royal Resolutions, which in his manuscript is named the King 5 Vows, 
are these additional verses. 
After verse the second. 
I'll have as fine bishops as were e’er made with hands, 
With consciences flexible to my commands, 


And if they displease me—I'll have all their lands ^ 


This poem, now displaced from the canon, was first printed in 1689— 
coincidentally with the struggle between James II and his senior bishops. It 
was not an issue that had bothered his brother. To me, the whole poem 
deserves to be resurrected, not least because it does sound rather like 
Charles II speaking, not entirely in jest, but also because it was 
subsequently adapted by John Almon’s Political Register to the reign of 
George III. It has to be said, though, that Thompson was quite incapable of 


deciding whether a poem was or was not by Marvell, since he cites a 
ridiculous ballad entitled ‘William and Margaret’ as written by Marvell in 
1670. 

The other revelation of Thompson’s Preface has received far more 
attention—his note that, after his work on the edition was complete, he 
received what we now call the ‘Popple manuscript’, in which he discovered, 
to his chagrin, ‘that those two excellent satires, entitled, 4 Direction to a 
Painter concerning the Dutch War in 1667, and published in the State 
Poems ... as Sir John Denham’s, are both of them compositions of Mr. 


Marvell’.*° There can have been few more misfortunate literary mistimings. 
For if Thompson had received the manuscript earlier he would certainly 
have included these satires in his edition and thereby saved us all hours of 
arguments about attribution, which unlike other kinds of argument, being 
internal and judgemental, are seldom completely settled. But Thompson had 
gone to considerable trouble to even out, in length, the contents of his three 
volumes, a matter of arrangement to which, again, little attention has been 
paid. The poetry does not appear until halfway through volume 3, where it 
is preceded by Mr. Smirke and Historical Essay. Volume 2 is completely 
taken up by both parts of the Rehearsal Transpros’d and A Seasonable 
Argument, which the later editors of the prose, myself included, did not take 
that seriously. And volume 1 is devoted to the constituency letters (a tribute 
to Thompson’s own scholarship), the mock ‘King’s Speech’ (which we did 
include in the Yale edition), and the Account of the growth of Popery and 
Arbitrary Government. Thompson hereby created his own order of 
importance. 

Almost at the end of the Account is a sort of postscript: a Latin motto, 
‘Si rebellio evenerit in regno, & non accideret fore contra omnes tres status, 
non est rebellio’ (If a rebellion should occur in a kingdom, and does not 
happen to all three estates, it is not a rebellion).”° This is an allusion to the 
retrial of Marvell’s associate John Harrington, who was reported to have 
said something like this in English the previous year, but in the new 
Information the court’s translation into Latin made what was probably a 
casual remark in conversation into something interpretable as seditious. 
That event came to be known (and published) as Mr. Harrington’ Case, 
and in the second volume of The History and Proceedings of the House of 
Commons, as published in 1742, the fourth Parliament of Charles II began 


with a series of cases, or offences, in the world of publishing.”’ On 
Harrington’s case, the Proceedings remarked that he received a ‘fine of a 
thousand pounds Sureties for seven years and to recant the Words in open 
Court, which Fine he was in no capacity of ever paying’.”® Thompson was 
himself working in an environment that had, in harsh fact, changed very 
little from the later years of Charles I, and even of William III. The 
restrictions on the press were almost as dangerous and eccentric as those of 
the previous century. Seditious libel as a concept had largely replaced 
treason, and yet, or therefore, its invocation was constant. But nothing 
except his prefaces could be held against Thompson. He was only engaged 
in the honourable task of scholarship. Reprinting seditious words was, in 
such circumstances, and in such an expensive edition, unlikely to make a 
good legal case. 

So far I have restricted myself to full or partially full editions, which 
appeal to persons who already have an interest in the writer in question. 
Now I turn to another way that Marvell was inserted in the public sphere: 
by quotation, in later histories of the seventeenth century. By the early 
eighteenth century the English concept of history had expanded, to include 
not only the biographies of kings and their families, but also of economics 
and trade, legislation, foreign relations and diplomacy, and the history of 
Parliament. And English history-writing had acquired an unmistakably 
partisan character. On the left, so to speak, was Laurence Eachard’s History 
of England (1718) with a scrupulous emphasis on Charles II’s dealing with 
Parliament, Gilbert Burnet’s History of His own Time (1724-34), with a 
heady emphasis on scandal; on the right, Mary Astell’s An Impartial 
Enquiry into the Causes of Rebellion and Civil War in this Kingdom (1704) 
and Roger North’s posthumous Examen (1740). Eachard relied on Marvell’s 
Account for the debates of 1677, and named him frequently in the margin. 
North posthumously attacked the Account as a vicious libel. Into this fray 
came someone whose own History of England was published serially, 
starting in April 1744, and one of whose stated objectives as a historian was 
to mediate between these historiographical opponents. That someone we 
now know to be James Ralph, who whenever possible in dealing with 
politics preferred to be nameless. 

Born in America, Ralph was a friend of Benjamin Franklin, whom he 
accompanied to England in 1724, leaving behind a wife and children, and 
thereafter had a scattered career in political writing, first for Walpole, then 


for Henry Fielding’s Opposition journal The Champion (where he signed 
himself Lilbourne), and, as I have elsewhere argued, in excruciating detail, 
becoming the secret editor of the invaluable source of parliamentary history 
we know as Grey’s Debates.”? It is safe to say that the great History was not 
as even-handed nor as original as Ralph claimed in his preface, but he was 
no rogue. And, as far as I am concerned, his credentials as a historian are 
burnished by the attention he pays to Andrew Marvell. 

Ralph’s opus is entitled, distingenuously, The History of England during 
the Reigns of K. William, Q. Anne, and K. George I. With an Introductory 
Review of the Reigns of the Royal Brothers, Charles and James; in which 
are to be found the Seeds of the Revolution. By a Lover of Truth and 
Liberty. The few people who have commented on this do not assume, as I 
do, that Ralph never really intended to carry his history on until the 
appearance of George I. They think he simply overestimated himself. But 
someone as canny and as devious as Ralph would have seen that writing the 
history of the very near past, without the help of massive documentation, 
was a dog’s job; whereas insidiously presenting one’s work on what was 
already old history as prophetic, ‘in which are to be found the seeds of 
Revolution’, was good advertising. It also warned the reader that “seeds’— 
sometimes a negative term—meant causation, meant blame. 

Ralph’s History, now in two huge volumes, has an index for each. That 
to volume 1, which covers the time period for Marvell’s life and activities, 
lists only four page entries for him: 180, 181, 213, 344.0 According to my 
reckoning, however, Marvell is mentioned or quoted in this volume on 
pages 178, 179-80*, 192*, 193, 195, 216*, 252, 253, 271*, 275, 276, 277*, 
280*, 293*, 309*, 310*, 312*, 313—14*, 315*, 318*, 323, 324*, and 325- 
30*. Moreover, whereas Ralph started by relying mostly on his letters as 
published by Cooke, increasingly the Account comes to the fore (marked 
with asterisks above), climaxing with the extended paraphrase of, and 
copious verbatim quotations from, Marvells description of the 
parliamentary session of 21-8 May 1677.°! 

Ralph obviously enjoys Marvell’s sleight of tongue, whether 
condemnatory or dry. On the proposed Conventicle Act he quotes Marvell’s 
verdict: ‘The Parliament was never so embarrassed beyond Recovery. We 


are all venal Cowards except some few’.** He liked Marvell’s report of the 
attempt by the Lords to obliterate a brave speech by Lord Lucas: ‘but the 


Sport was, the Hangman burned the Lords Order with it’.°> He quotes at 
length Marvell’s heroic description of the parliamentary battle over the new 
oath, or test, proposed by the Court in 1675, whereby Members of 
Parliament were to be required to swear that they would not any time seek 
the alteration of anything in church or state as it currently stood. Ralph 
particularly liked the way Marvell put the opposition case as defended by 
Buckingham and Shaftesbury, which he described, if not quite verbatim, 
straight out of the Account, ending with the inarguably ‘correct’ statement 
of where the right lay: ‘never there was a clearer Demonstration, how dull a 
thing is humane Eloquence ... when the bright Truth discovers all things in 
their proper Colours and Dimensions, and shining shoots its Beams through 
all their Fallacies’** And, of course, he quoted Marvell’s memorable 
response to one of the many illegal adjournments of 1677/8: ‘Thus were 
they well rewarded for their Itch of perpetual Sitting ...The Parliament 
being grown to that Height of Contempt’ in the king’s view ‘as to be 
gazetted among run-away Servants, Lap-Dogs, strayed Horses, and 
Highway Robbers’.*> As von Maltzahn notes, ‘Marvell’s bitter jest’ was 
quickly absorbed into the culture of that bitter spring; but thanks to Ralph, it 
would have a very much longer life.*° 

Shortly after this the Account drew to its close; and on page 344 Ralph 
marks its departure as a source as if it were a personal matter: ‘And here we 
are to take our leave of Mr. Marvel, and his Book; which I own I have the 
better Opinion of, on account of the following ingenuous Declaration’ with 
which Marvell begins his peroration: 


Thus far hath the Conspiracy against our Religion and Government been laid open; which if 
true, it was more than time it should be discovered: But if any thing therein has been falsly 
suggested, the disproving of it, in any Particular, will be a Courtesy both to the Public and to 
the Relater, who would be glad to have the World convinced of the contrary, tho’ to the 
Prejudice of his own Reputation.*” 


But Ralph then deepens his personal connection and his investment: 
‘because I have made such frequent and large Use of his Work’ he feels 
validated in quoting, also at length, Cooke’s testimonial to Marvell’s 
integrity and the entirety of the epitaph he had reproduced in an engraving. 
Thus was Marvell reintroduced to the eighteenth-century reader not only as 
a man of principle—of old Whig principles—but also a writer of very 
effective prose. 


This was, let me remind you, in 1744-6, well before Captain Edward 
Thompson’s major edition of 1776. Thus the chronology of this paper has a 
wrap-around effect, which cannot be avoided, but which may serve to 
remind us that literary history sometimes moves in mysterious ways. Not 
the least mysterious of them was the chance meeting of a cluster of left- 
wing Marvellians in London in July 1996 where a resolution was taken to 
walk the history of Marvell back to the eighteenth century, in the form of a 
modern edition of the prose. Thanks to the generosity of Yale University 
Press, and the exemplary skills and patience of its team of internal editors 
and designers, we all now have an opportunity to visit Marvell the Patriot 
with the textual supports necessary to understand him. Although I suspect 
that I shall still be wrestling with the extraordinary achievement of the 
Account when the lawn named ‘Marvell’ is dug up and then ploughed over. 
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CHAPTER 42 


MARVELL AND NINETEENTH- 
CENTURY POETRY 


Wordsworth to Tennyson 


MICHAEL O’NEILL 


WRITING in The Examiner in 1816 on 18 February, Leigh Hunt comments, 
in the course of an acidic response to the publication of three sonnets on 
Waterloo by Wordsworth in John Scott’s The Champion on 4 February, that 
‘Poetry has often been made the direct vehicle of politics’. This view, which 
he is happy to defend, clarifies the fact, as he sees it, that Wordsworth’s 
sonnets are serving as the ‘vehicle’ for a reactionary conservatism he 
deplores, and he declares that the battle of Waterloo 


was won by the English literally speaking,—by that national spirit, character, and physical 
strength, which such politicians would have done away with long before this, had the 
precursors of MR. WORDSWORTH’s youth, the MILTONS and MARVELLS, suffered it.! 


The reference suggests some dominant ways in which Marvell was thought 
about in 1816: as the companion of Milton, the ultimate embodiment of 
republican virtue for many writers of the period, as the champion of anti- 
tyrannical virtue, and, for Hunt, as the forerunner of Wordsworth’s own 
‘youth’ when he favoured, in Shelley’s line, ‘Songs consecrate to truth and 
liberty’. 

What gives an especially sarcastic edge to Hunt’s attack is the fact that 
Wordsworth himself had gone on record as praising ‘Marvell the patriot’: 


the Whig hero revered for withstanding the encroachments of state coercion 
in matters of politics and religion. In an 1802 sonnet, Wordsworth begins: 


Great Men have been among us; hands that penned 
And tongues that uttered wisdom—better none: 
The later Sidney, Marvel, Harrington, 

Young Vane, and others who called Milton friend? 


As well as confirming how Wordsworth pronounced Marvell’s surname 
(stressing the first syllable), these terse, commanding iambics enrol Marvell 
in a list of “Great men’. He keeps excellent company, notably, the unfurling 
syntax makes us realize, with Milton for the second edition of whose 
Paradise Lost he wrote a commendatory poem. Alluding in its first line, 
‘When I beheld the poet, blind yet bold’ (“On Mr. Milton’s Paradise Lost’, 
1), to the first line of Milton’s sonnet, ‘When I Consider how my Light is 
Spent’, the poem prefigures the allusive intricacy common in Romantic 
intertextual relations with Milton. Lucy Newlyn writes of seeking to 
‘reintegrate the “negatively capable” Milton who has been suppressed’, 
and her comment stimulates awareness of how various are the legacies 
bequeathed by Milton’s ‘admiring and inflexible friend’, as Hunt calls 
Marvell.” 

Hunt’s point about Waterloo being an ‘English’ victory might allude to 
the explicitly anti-French sentiment of Wordsworth’s poem. Its sestet lists 
the faults of the country with which England was at war. France, for 
Wordsworth, is a nation that embodied ‘Perpetual emptiness! unceasing 


change!’ and ‘equally a want of Books and Men!’ The strain of xenophobia 
here is not absent from some of Marvell’s writing; his satire “The Character 
of Holland’ may be more ambiguous than is commonly allowed, but it was 
certainly read in the early nineteenth century as an exercise in droll ridicule 
and often though not always relished for the fun Marvell appeared to be 
having at the expense of the Dutch. Although William Hazlitt found 
‘forced’ and ‘far-fetched’ Marvell’s ‘ridicule of the Hollanders’ in the line 
about the fish that ‘used to come to table with them, “And sat not as a meat, 


but as a guest’”’,’ he is rebuked for this view by Leigh Hunt in 1846, who 


argues for the line’s humour.® 


No one could accuse Wordsworth of excessive humour in ‘Great Men 
have been among us’, but the sonnet’s concern with the right kind of 


manliness may owe something to Marvell. The ‘Great Men’, including 
Marvell, are said to have ‘Taught us how rightfully a nation shone / In 
splendor: what strength was, that would not bend / But in magnanimous 
meekness’.” The hint of an oxymoron in that final phrase—‘magnanimous 
meekness’—suggests an impulse to redefine or restate an ideal of 
masculinity, and, in its possible echo of ‘Magnanimous Despair’ (5) from 
‘The Definition of Love’, the poem suggests the different forms of 
influence exhibited by nineteenth-century poets in relation to Marvell. 
Influence always leaves a wraith-like path, invisible to one person, 
transparent to another. The danger of reading-in is evident. This chapter 
proposes that Marvell’s influence is manifold but frequently fugitive, now 
like centrifugal ripples in a still pond, now a sudden shower of meteors 
across the night sky. Nigel Smith reminds us that ‘The important point to 
remember is that Marvell was not unrecognized as a poet until the later 
nineteenth century, as has often been claimed’.'? Wordsworth’s interest in 
the poetry is evident from his transcription, probably dating from later 
1802, of ‘An Horatian Ode, / Upon Cromwell’s Return from / Ireland. / By 
Andrew Marvell.’, as his version is headed. This copy of Marvell’s Ode, 
‘in’, as John Worthen remarks, ‘his very best handwriting’,!! the lines 
grouped in separate stanzaic rather than continuous units, indicates that 


Wordsworth wished to study the poem attentively.!? His source has proved 
elusive. Marvell is not included in Robert Anderson’s anthology The Works 
of the British Poets, and Mark Reed writes that the ‘copy differs from what 
was probably the only available printed edition of the poems, that is Capt. 
Edward Thompson’s Poems of Marvell, 1776, in numerous accidents and 
one reflexive pronoun’; he speculates that the copy ‘may derive from the 
W[ordsworth]s’ contact with the L[amb]s in London’.!? Duncan Wu is less 
sure that Thompson did not supply the poem’s source, pointing out that 
‘Lamb probably owned a copy of Thompson’s text by Sept. 1802°.!4 
Wordsworth follows Thompson’s ‘party-colour’d’ (106) rather than ‘parti- 
coloured’ in referring to the Scottish and, like Thompson, has ‘the sword’ 
for the more pointed standard reading ‘thy sword’ in line 116. In the first 
instance, the reading brings out Marvell’s punning interest in ‘party’. In the 
second, ‘the sword’ for ‘thy sword’ fractionally blunts the edge of the 
poem’s closing admonition, one of the finest moments in the ode when 
Cromwell is told—with a mixture of admiration and something not far off 


sorrow—to do what he cannot but do, that is, ‘March indefatigably on’ 
(114). Marvell’s greatness as a poet shows in the way in which the adverb 
dominates the line, implying the need to overcome fatigue that other 
mortals would feel. It overcomes feelings and thus brings them into play, 
rather as Wordsworth does when he faces down darker recognitions in his 
‘Ode: Intimations of Immortality’, asserting, ‘The thought of our past years 
in me doth breed / Perpetual benedictions’ (136-7). 

‘An Horatian Ode’ has recently been depicted as a poem of complex 
republican commitment. In a subtle, strenuously worded version of this 
view, Paul Hamilton claims that the final lines of the poem suggest ‘that its 
previous double-entrendres in portraying Cromwell were intended less to 
furnish criticism than to found a conspicuously new language whose artful 


agon strives for adequation with a new politics’.!> Wordsworth would have 
been sympathetic to such a reading, with its sense that the poet living at a 
time of revolution has, like the State itself, ‘to found a conspicuously new 
language’. At the same time, he must have picked up on the poem’s tonal 
elusiveness, evident to Hartley Coleridge, the son of Wordsworth’s closest 


poetic ally. Hartley Coleridge writes in the early 1830s of the ‘Ode’ as ‘so 


worded, that it may pass for a satire or an eulogy on the Protector’.'® 


The ‘Ode’ would have appealed to Wordsworth generically at a time 
when he and Coleridge were redefining the odal form in their dialogic 
exchanges in 1802 with the first four stanzas of Wordsworth’s ‘Ode: 
Intimations of Immortality’ and Coleridge’s ‘A Letter to —’, later revised 
and published as ‘Dejection: An Ode’. Marvell’s demonstration of the 
artistic and conceptual poise needed in turbulent times would have struck 
Wordsworth, too.!’ Wordsworth had undergone a period of intense 
identification with revolutionary aspirations, only to experience subsequent 
disillusion. He, too, had lived though a regicide, the execution of the French 
king, Louis XVI, in January 1793, and would write in The Prelude (1805), 
book X, of ‘A conflict of sensations without name’ that he felt ‘When in the 
Congregation, bending all / To their great Father, prayers were offered up / 
Or praises for our Country’s Victories’: ‘our Country’s’, Wordsworth writes, 
yet as Jonathan Wordsworth notes, the congregation is ‘bending all to their 
great Father’ (italics are Jonathan Wordsworth’s).!® 

Wordsworth recalls his experience of withdrawal and inner division: ‘I 
only, like an uninvited Guest / Whom no one owned sate silent, shall I add, / 


Fed on the day of vengeance yet to come!’.!° He is able both to identify 
with and hold himself at a remove from his former self. As Jonathan 
Wordsworth points out, the ‘conflict of sensations without name’ includes 
feelings of guilt because the Romantic poet felt he was being disloyal to his 
country and, more shadowily, because he experienced ‘guilt by association 
for crimes in France’—on account of his earlier enthusiasm for the 
revolution.”° Marvell’s ‘Ode’ stops short of an overt expression of guilt, but 
Wordsworth may well have responded to its difficult balancing act as the 
utterance of a man with considered, unresolved emotions about epoch- 
defining change. 

Marvell seems at times only to raise two cheers for the historical process 
that permitted Cromwell to ‘climb / To ruin the great work of time’ (33-4), 
where ‘climb’ cannot wholly erase a suggestion of something ruthlessly 
self-serving, and where ‘ruin’ is, if only for a flicker, unambiguously 
negative. As noted by commentators, Marvell uses the verb in a pejorative 
sense at the start of ‘The Second Chorus from Seneca’s Tragedy Thyestes’: 
‘Climb at court for me that will / Tottering favour’s pinnacle; / All I seek is 
to lie still? (1—-3)—a triplet that compacts into itself strongly oppositional 
feelings. Smith is right to assert that, in biographical terms, ‘However it was 
constructed, the voice of retreat was for M[arvell] very much a stance’, but 


a poem is always, at some level, one might wish to reply, a ‘constructed 


stance’.2! 


The poem’s subsequent appeal to a different code of values, ‘Though 
Justice against Fate complain, / And plead the ancient rights in vain’ (37-8), 
may not be that of a closet royalist, but it would have resonated with 
Wordsworth in 1802. With Michel Beaupuy he discussed ‘the end / Of civil 
government, and its wisest forms, / Of ancient prejudice, and chartered 
rights’, where the context makes ‘ancient prejudice’ not necessarily a bad 
thing, though needing to be ‘Balanced’ against the claims of ‘novelty and 
change’. Wordsworth clarifies as well as changes his position when he 
revised ‘prejudice’ to ‘loyalty’ in the 1850 version.” With its glimmer of a 
pun in ‘end’ (meaning purpose and termination) the Wordsworthian passage 
seeks to respond to the challenge of revolutionary change, weighing up 
alternatives rather in the manner of the poet of the ‘Horatian Ode’. 

Above all, Wordsworth must have been fascinated by Marvell’s 
depiction of the poet’s role. ‘Tom May’s Death’ is concerned, as Smith puts, 


with ‘poetry itself, and the role of the poet as a commentator on public 


affairs’.** That poem contains an inspiring view (supposedly voiced by Ben 
Jonson) of the poet’s role during a time of crisis, a role which Wordsworth 
was adopting and defining in 1802 in his political sonnets: 


When the sword glitters o’er the judge’s head, 
And fear has coward churchmen silencéd, 
Then is the poet’s time, ’tis then he draws, 
And single fights forsaken Virtue’s cause. 
He, when the wheel of empire whirleth back, 
And though the world’s disjointed axle crack, 
Sings still of ancient rights and better times, 
Seeks wretched good, arraigns successful times. 
(63-70) 


It is hard to think of a major Romantic poet who would not read in these 
stirring lines a definitive statement of the poet’s political purpose. The lines 
do more than state; they enact, through their verbal dynamics, the pressures 
placed on the poet, and the need, conveyed through the strong stresses 
governing the final two lines’ opening verbs, to speak truth to power. Brave 
and steady amid tumult, the passage offers one model for the poet. 

Yet the ʻ‘Horatian Ode’ is not able to take quite so assertive a position. 
Indeed, it opens with lines that one might imagine Wordsworth reading as a 
parody in advance of his own resistance to mere bookishness in ‘The Tables 
Turned’. Marvell writes: 


The forward youth that would appear 
Must now forsake his Muses dear, 
Nor in the shadows sing 

His numbers languishing: 


’Tis time to leave the books in dust, 
And oil th’unused armour’s rust. 
(1-6) 


The lines may seem to question the ‘Muses dear’, but only to the degree 
that dabbling in rhyme is likely to damage the careerist chances of ‘The 
forward youth that would appear’. Marvell’s mercurial play of tone includes 
possible reserve towards youthful ambition; the reserve makes it hard (for 
this reader) not to side more with Cleanth Brooks who finds ‘ambiguity in 
the compliments paid’ to Cromwell, and his youthful surrogate, ‘The 


forward youth’, than with Douglas Bush, who finds Brooks 
opportunistically grasping ‘at a pejorative possibility’ in the meaning of 
‘forward’? In The Excursion, Wordsworth’s Solitary criticizes the 
peremptory dismissal of ‘monastic Brotherhood’ that would once have 
issued from his ‘voice / Delivering her decisions from the seat / Of forward 
Youth’ (italics added). Such forwardness ‘scruples not to solve / Doubts, and 


determine questions’, driven by ‘inexperienced judgement’: faults one may 


safely suppose Wordsworth would not lay at the door of the ‘Ode’.° 


Wordsworth and Coleridge show an evident attraction to the subtlety 
with which Marvell handles questions of ‘inexperience’ and innocence. 
Wordsworth’s poem to Hartley Coleridge, ‘To H. C., Six Years Old’, bears 
witness, despite the gender difference (Wordsworth is writing about 
Coleridge’s son, Marvell possibly about Theophila Cornewall), to his 
reading of Marvell’s ‘The Picture of Little T.C. in a Prospect of Flowers’. 
Both poets admire the children for their ‘simplicity’ (‘Picture of Little T.C.’, 
1) and their capacity for play, their suspended state, ‘in a stream as clear as 
sky’ in Hartley’s case.” Both poets express covert anxiety about the futures 
of the children. Moreover, the depiction of Hartley Coleridge as ‘A Dew- 
drop, which the morn brings forth’ ‘draws on’, as Newlyn points out, 
‘Marvell’s “Orient Dew, / Shed from the Bosom of Morn’” [sic] in his ‘On a 
Drop of Dew’ .?8 Wordsworth suggests there is matter for the reflexive ‘tear’ 
(3) into which Marvell’s drop of dew decorously forms itself, when he goes 
on to express his fears for what may become of Hartley who is, he hopes or 
prays, ‘Not doomed to jostle with unkindly shocks, / Or to be trailed along 
the soiling earth’ (27-9). 

Thematically associated with ‘The Picture of Little T.C.’ in its 
fascination with the fate of innocent purity, Marvell’s ‘On a Drop of Dew’ 
also intrigued Wordsworth and Coleridge. Wordsworth included the poem 
in an album of verse that he prepared for Lady Lowther in 1819; in an 
introduction to a printed version of the album Harold Litterdale makes the 
pertinent point that ‘Marvell’s beautiful lines on the dewdrop show the great 
significance of Wordsworth’s remark somewhere that the sonnet should 
resemble a drop of dew’.2” The comment outlines how Marvell’s poem 
inspired a sense of formal as well as thematic possibilities in Wordsworth, 


who compares the ideal shape of the sonnet to ‘an orbicular body,—a 


sphere—or a dew drop’,*” often the consequence in his own writing, as 


Daniel Robinson notes in connection to ‘The world is too much with us’, of 
‘enjambing the octave and sestet.*! 

Marvell, in poems such as ‘On a Drop of Dew’ and ‘The Coronet’, 
brings the sonnet form to mind in his changes of direction, use of point and 
counterpoint, while allowing himself greater space in which to develop his 
thought. Like Wordsworth in his copy of the poem for Lady Lowther, 
Coleridge, who copied the poem for Sara Hutchinson in 1807, leaves out 
the final four lines, present in both Thompson’s 1776 and Thomas Cooke’s 
1726 texts. These lines compare the dewdrop to the ‘manna’s sacred dew’ 
(37) that was ‘Congealed on earth’ (39) but which, ‘dissolving’ (39), is able 
to ‘run / Into the glories of th’ Almighty Sun’ (39-40): a rhyme cunningly 
reversed at the end of ‘To His Coy Mistress’. Coleridge omitted six lines at 
the close of his first published version of ‘Frost at Midnight’ in later 
volumes ‘because they destroy the rondo, and return upon itself of the 
Poem. Poems of this kind & length ought to be coiled with its’ tails round 
its’ head’.°* He may have responded to Marvell’s lyric in the same way. 
Certainly he enjoyed the lines that conclude the poem (entitled by him ‘A 
drop of Dew’), given here as he transcribed them: 


How loose and easy hence to go, 
How girt and ready to ascend— 
Moving but on a point below 

It all about does upwards bend! 


Coleridge writes ‘delicious!’ in the margin beside the first two lines of this 
quatrain; the verse has a mellifluous ease that would have appealed to the 


ear of the creator of ‘The Eolian Harp’, ‘Kubla Khan’, and Christabel.*° 
His interest in Marvell’s diction, with its characteristic compactness, shows 
in his gloss on the phrase in the poem’s fifth line that he gives as ‘Round-in, 
itself’: “Round in; i.e. incloses itself round in—we sometimes say, “a thing 
rolls itself round up” S.T.C.’ 

With this transcription in mind, one might adumbrate a poetic dialogue 
between Coleridge and Marvell. ‘Kubla Khan’ finishes with an image of 
‘honey-dew’ and ‘the milk of Paradise’; in chapter 4 of Biographia 
Literaria, as though again deploying Marvell’s image for the soul’s original 
purity, Coleridge praises Wordsworth’s poetry for re-endowing ‘the depth 
and height of the ideal world around forms, incidents, and situations, of 
which, for the common view, custom had bedimmed all the lustre, had dried 


up the sparkle and the dew drops’.** The word ‘delicious’, used to praise 
Marvell’s lines, occurs frequently as a marker of sensuous and aesthetic 
delight in Coleridge’s conversational poems, though with complicating 
inflections. The Eolian harp in his poem of that title (first published in 1795 
as ‘Effusion XXXV’) yields a ‘soft floating witchery of sound’ when ‘the 
long sequacious notes / Over delicious surges sink and rise’.°> Yet, at the 
close of the poem, this deliciousness is twinned with associative mental 
processes that receive ‘a mild reproof’ from the poet’s religiously orthodox 
partner.*° In ‘Reflections on Having Left a Place of Retirement’ (1797), 
Coleridge is critical of ineffectual visionaries ‘Who sigh for Wretchedness, 
yet shun the Wretched, / Nursing in some delicious solitude / Their slothful 
loves and dainty Sympathies!’*’ Marvell’s ‘platonisme diffus’, as Pierre 
Legouis calls it, in ‘On a Drop of Dew’ also accompanies a double 
viewpoint; admiration for the soul’s purity alongside recognition of the fact 


that the human condition is, of necessity, one in which a considerable 


amount of heat and dust must be borne.*® 


Wordsworth gives more extended treatment to the theme of the soul in 
his ‘Ode: Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Immortality’. 
This full title was not given to the poem until its printing in 1815. One 
wonders whether a prompt was supplied by ‘On a Drop of Dew’, which 
presents the spiritual meaning of its central emblem thus: 


So the soul, that drop, that ray 
Of the clear fountain of eternal day, 
Could it within the human flower be seen, 
Rememb’ring still its former height, 
Shuns the swart leaves and blossoms green; 
And, recollecting its own light, 
Does, in its pure and circling thoughts, express 
The greater heaven in an heaven less ... 
(19-26) 


When in stanza 5 of his ‘Ode’ Wordsworth seeks answers to the yearning 
questions which conclude stanza 4, he turns to the Platonic myth of the 
soul’s pre-existence. He presents the soul as ‘trailing clouds of glory’ on its 
entrance into this world, yet he sees human beings as gradually succumbing 
to ‘the light of common day’.*? What comes to the poem’s and poet’s rescue 
are memories of early childhood experiences, ‘obstinate questionings / Of 


sense and outward things’.*? They supply the basis for ‘the faith that looks 
through death’ and are, for all their shadowiness, ‘the fountain light of all 


our day’, a phrase that trails Marvellian clouds as it echoes the earlier poet’s 


account of the soul as ‘that ray / Of the clear fountain of eternal day’.*! 


Marvell’s ‘eternal day’ is, arguably, more precisely focused than 
Wordsworth’s ‘all our day’; the ‘eternal day’ is, presumably ‘godhead’,*” 
whereas ‘all our day’ is the entire human condition. Still, both poets rely on 
‘recollections’ or ‘recollecting’, and both bring into play all three meanings 
posited by Nigel Smith in his note on the word ‘recollecting’ in Marvell: 


‘gathering again’, ‘remembering’, and, more mystically, the act of 


concentrating ‘in meditation’.4° Towards the end of his ‘Ode’. 


Wordsworth’s apostrophic address to ‘Fountains, Meadows, Hills and 
Groves’ evinces the serious playfulness apparent in the way in which 
Marvell has his Mower speak to ‘ye meadows, which have been / 
Companions of my thoughts more green’ (25-6). Wordsworth, if he has 
Marvell in his conscious or unconscious thoughts, is seeking to heal (‘Think 


not of any severing of our loves’) what in Marvell is an unmendable rift 


opened up between mind and world with the coming of Juliana.* 


Marvell’s displays of what Keats, with Shakespeare in mind, calls 


‘Negative Capability’ do not go unnoticed in the early nineteenth century." 
Leigh Hunt comments that ‘Glorious Andrew’s partisanship does not hinder 
his being of the party of all mankind, and doing justice to what was good in 
the most opposite characters. In a panegyric on Cromwell he has taken high 
gentlemanly occasion to record the dignity of the end of Charles the First’. 
Hunt goes on to praise the poem for its formal eloquence, commenting on 
‘The emphatic cadence of this couplet,—Bow’d his comely head / Down, as 


upon a bed’ (italics are Hunt’s).*’ Hazlitt had earlier, in his Lectures on the 
English Comic Writers (1819), singled out the same poem, straight after 
criticizing the poet’s satires for being stylistically ‘affected and involved’. 
Of the ‘Horatian Ode’, he writes: 


There is a poem of Marvel’s on the death of King Charles I. which I have not seen, but which 
I have heard praised by one whose praise is never high but of the highest things, for the 
beauty and pathos, as well as generous frankness of the sentiments, coming, as they did, from 


a determined and incorruptible political foe.*® 


Hazlitt, according to Howe,”” has Charles Lamb in mind, an admirer of the 
‘witty delicacy’ evident in ‘all’ Marvell’s ‘serious poetry’.°? Hazlitt was a 
staunchly republican figure, but he was also deeply committed to the idea of 
‘disinterestedness’, for an instance of which Marvell’s lines on Charles 
would serve admirably, especially if the poem is read as essentially pro- 
Cromwellian.°! Lamb’s ‘witty delicacy’ is a phrase that describes well 
many aspects of Marvell’s non-satirical poetic practice: his ‘wit’ showing in 
the striking collocation of unlikely things, a man about to be beheaded 
likened to someone laying their head on a pillow; his ‘delicacy’ manifest in 
his refusal, among other things, to write a poetry with what Keats calls a 
‘palpable design’ on its reader.” Indeed, there is a direct line between 
Lamb’s phrase and T. S. Eliot’s famous formulation, in his essay on 


Marvell, of ‘wit? as ‘a tough reasonableness beneath the slight lyric 


grace’.”> 


Eliot seems intent on exposing the difference between Marvell and the 
Romantics—‘ You cannot find’ ‘wit’, as he defines it, in ‘Shelley or Keats or 
Wordsworth’—yet he writes that ‘in the verses of Marvell which have been 
quoted there is the making the familiar strange, and the strange familiar, 


which Coleridge attributed to good poetry’.°* The degree to which Marvell 
anticipates Romantic attitudes to nature has been debated in a number of 


places.” William Bowles, influential for Coleridge’s poetry in particular, 
commented in his edition of Pope that ‘Marvel abounds with conceits and 
false thoughts, but some of the descriptive touches are picturesque and 
beautiful’. Thus, for Bowles, singling out passages that dwell on ‘access’ 
(17) and how the hill ‘all the field commands’ (25), Marvell is a forerunner 
of eighteenth-century descriptive poetry in ‘Upon the Hill and Grove at 
Bill-borrow’ (title as given by Bowles). Moreover, he writes: ‘Sometimes, 
Marvel observes little circumstances of rural nature with the eye and feeling 
of a true Poet’ and quotes the following lines from ‘Upon Appleton House’: 


Then as I careless on the bed 
Of gelid strawberries do tread, 
And through the hazels thick, espy, 
The hatching throstle’s shining eye. 
(529-32) 


‘The last circumstance’, Bowles comments, ‘is new, highly poetical, and 
could only have been described by one who was a real lover of nature, and 
a witness of her beauties in her most solitary retirements.’ Bowles is 
speaking for a new generation of poets he helped to bring into being: poets 
such as Coleridge and Wordsworth, with their eye firmly trained on the 
particular. His view becomes relatively commonplace and is repeated by 
John Greenleaf Whittier, who argues, as Nigel Smith notes, that Marvell 
‘had the eye and feeling of a true poet’ and was ‘a real lover of nature, and a 


witness of her beauties in her most solitary retirement’, that he was, in 


short, in Smith’s phrase, ‘a proto-Romantic’.°’ 


E. W. Tayler, writing in 1964, argues that ‘Marvell’s Nature is not 
Wordsworth’s,’ and by extension the other Romantics’, ‘because the one is 
ordered where the other is spontaneous’.°® Yet Marvell is alert, as Tayler 
observes in a reading of the Mower poems, to the human ‘capacity both for 
harmony with, and alienation from, harmony’.°? Hauntingly aware of the 
degree to which the self can be ‘displaced’, he reveals, too, a delight in 
unpredictability, delight that is at odds with the seeming four- (or 
eight-)square solidity of the stanza form, Puttenham’s ‘squere or quadrange 
equaliter’. The Romantics would not have been wholly wrong had they 
sensed some collateral sympathies in their view of nature. There are 
continuities as well as distances between the Romantic and early modern 
views of the natural world, and of its ability to speak to the longing for 
‘harmony’ and ‘fear of alienation’. 

Nineteenth-century poets who invite comparative study with Marvell in 
relation to his presentation of nature include, after Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, Keats, B. W. Procter (‘Barry Cornwall’), and John Clare. 
Richard Marggraf Turley asserts that Cornwall’s ‘Spring’ and Keats’s ‘To 
Autumn’ ‘engage dialectically’ with Marvell’s ‘The Garden’.°! He 
comments thought-provokingly: ‘The dilemma addressed in “The Garden” 
anticipates that pondered by Keats and Cornwall—whether to face up, 
maturely, to political responsibilities, or to evade one’s duty as a liberal 
through indulgent retirement’.°* As Marggraf Turley remarks, Cornwall’s 
poem is ‘especially close’ to Marvell’s in its wording: his poem’s first line, 


with its reference to ‘sweet herbs and flowers alone’ ‘unmistakably echoes’ 


‘the concluding line of “The Garden”’.™ 


For Marggraf Turley, ‘Keats is always attracted to the idea of remaining 


in Marvell’s pastoral realm of wonder and superabundance’.™* Later, 
Palgrave would include ‘The Garden’ in his Golden Treasury (1861), under 
the title “Thoughts in a Garden’, along with ‘Bermudas’ (in Palgrave ‘Song 
of the Emigrants in Bermuda’) and the ‘Horatian Ode. Timothy Raylor 
points out that ‘Bermudas’ was ‘widely-distributed’ in this form (including 
a sense-damaging swapping round of lines 7 and 8, and 8 and 9) and title, 
and that Archbishop Trench justified its exclusion from his 1868 anthology 
of poetry ‘on the grounds that it was so well known’.® Palgrave expressed 
the view in Landscape in Poetry from Homer to Tennyson (1897) that, as 
paraphrased by Dan S. Collins, “The Garden” represents the best of 
Marvell’s nature writing—a poem in which the intensity of feeling 


anticipates Shelley’. Marvell as a forerunner of both Keats and Shelley 
deserves consideration: “The Garden’, in its formal trajectory, returning to 
its point of departure after meditation on the contraries of human 
experience, might serve as a model for a Keatsian lyric; in Lisa Low’s 
words, in a finely attuned comparison between the two poets (and Wallace 
Stevens), Marvell’s poem ‘describes the same parabolic curve as the 


Romantic conversation lyric’.®’ It is Keatsian too, in its sensuous riches: in 
their full-vowelled opulence of apprehension, the lines, ‘Rich apples drop 
about my head; / The luscious clusters of the vine / Upon my mouth do 
crush their vine’ (34-6), anticipate Keats’s longing for the ‘draft of vintage’ 
in the second stanza of the ‘Ode to a Nightingale’ and his subsequent 
imagining of ‘the blushful Hippocrene, / With beaded bubbles winking at 
the brim, / And purple-stained mouth’. There is a comparable quality of 
relish and, indeed, gusto in both poets. 

Yet Marvell claims to be living a ‘wondrous life’ (33); Keats overtly 
expresses his longing for an alternative. Overt longing enters Marvell’s 
poem only in the jestingly misogynistic wish to be alone in paradise 
expressed at the close of stanza 8. The moment sends up a more rueful 
sense elsewhere in the poem that present contentment cannot last (the poet 
has not left ‘time’ (70) behind) and compensates for disappointments. 
Wistfulness may be faintly audible in Marvell’s earlier lines, ‘Fair Quiet, 
have I found thee here, / And Innocence, thy sister dear!’ (9—10), where the 
exclamation mark seems momentarily interchangeable with a wondering 
question mark. The pathos latent in Marvell’s lines associates itself with 


muted suggestions of the garden as an achieved refuge from ‘our passions’ 
heat’ (25), a phrase rhyming a little wryly with ‘best retreat’ (26). The 
garden offers ‘happiness’ (42), but to attain it there has been, necessarily, a 
‘withdrawal’ (see 42). Pathos in Keats derives from a sense that he has been 
lured by his imagination, by poetry itself, into ‘faery lands forlorn’ that are 
entirely imaginary and from which he must return to his ‘sole self’.°” 

At the same time, both poets—and here may lie their deepest concord— 
are not poets who deal in simplistic oppositions. Marvell’s garden finally 
bears witness less to a place than to a mind that constructs an abode for its 
imagined powers. The poem sustains a vibrant consciousness of gains and 
losses. Throughout, it shows a complex linguistic awareness, as when it 
looks ahead to Romantic affirmations, speaking of ‘The mind, that ocean 
where each kind / Does straight its own resemblance find’ (43-4), wittily 
enacting its point through internal rhyme, before going on to assert in what, 
when all is said about the danger of blurring distinctions, is still an 
astonishing demonstration of the links between metaphysical and Romantic 


poetry: 


Yet it creates, transcending these, 
Far other worlds and other trees, 
Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade. 
(45-8) 


That ‘green thought in a green shade’ represents in its monosyllabic 
simplicity reality as a thought sustained by a near-godlike mind, a mind 
inseparable from its manifestation in the poetic form of pastoral. Such 
absolute declarations are bold, yet are wholly without strain in Marvell, 
who moves on to the next stage of his garden experience with unruffled 
serenity. Keats is never quite able to be an amused yet involved spectator of 
his own conceptions in this way. Marvell affirms in a present tense that 
seems repeatable; ironies flow round and below his words (exactly how 
much of a triumph is it to convert ‘all that’s made’ into ‘a green thought in a 
green shade’?), but their demeanour remains unruffled. Keats dwells among 
existentially shadowed uncertainties, listening ‘Darkling’ in the sixth stanza 


of ‘Ode to a Nightingale’, remembering his longing for death, soliciting, 


retreating in the very moment of composition, or so it seems.”° 


Shelley, too, is brought to mind, as noticed above, by the Marvell of 
‘The Garden’. If Keatsian sensuousness reveals affinities with Marvell’s, 
Shelley’s transcendent yearnings remind us of the seventeenth-century 
poet’s Platonism. Frank Kermode argues that “The poets of the Renaissance 
were profitably aware of the possible antitheses in Platonic theories of 


love.’’! Marvell is able, on Kermode’s reading, to ‘pass with ease from the 
libertine garden to the garden of the Platonic solitaire’. Shelley was 
sensitive to the variety of voices and views of love in Plato’s Symposium, 
which he translated, doing justice to that work’s array of voices, including 
Aristophanes’s wit, Agathon’s lyrical enthusiasm, and Diotima’s majestic 
instructions. Mary Shelley, in fact, refers in her preface to Shelley’s prose 
works, edited by her in 1840, to ‘The whole mechanism of the drama’ in 
Plato’s work, a ‘drama’ eloquently rendered by Shelley. 7 Often regarded as 
a simple-minded Platonist always in pursuit of the One, Shelley is in fact a 
more nuanced reader of the Greek writer than his caricature allows. His 
theories of poetry, like his poetry, allow for the mutable as well as the 
unchanging, the ‘dome of many-coloured glass’ as well as ‘the white 
radiance of Eternity’.’> Even when seemingly indifferent to particulars, he 
needs them as the basis for the symbolic orchestrations of what in the first 
act of Prometheus Unbound, evoking the process of poetic composition, he 


calls ‘Forms more real than living man’.’* And his characteristic posture in 
Adonais, the conclusion of which is the most transcendentally pitched 


passage in his poetry, 1s to occupy an imagined space between this world 


and some ‘abode where the Eternal are’. 


Shelley, who knew seventeenth-century poetry well (apart from being 
steeped in Milton, he echoes Herrick in the opening of ‘The Flower that 
Smiles Today’), would have read and responded with keen interest to lines 
describing the soul as a ‘bird’ that ‘sits, and sings, / Then whets, and combs 
its silver wings; / And, till prepared for longer flight, / Waves in its plumes 
the various light’ (“The Garden’, 53-6). For all Eliot’s summary judgement, 
in relation to Shelley’s fragment ‘To the Moon’, that ‘We should find it 
difficult to draw any useful comparison between these lines of Shelley and 
anything by Marvell’, there are significant connections between the two 
poets.’° ‘To the Moon’, with its distinction between a world-weary speaker 
and a natural object endowed with surmised feeling (‘pale for weariness / 
Of climbing heaven and gazing on the earth’), recalls Marvell’s strategy in 


‘The Mower to the Glow-worms’.’’ There, the speaker reads nature in the 
light of his obsessions, supposing that the glow-worms supply ‘courteous 
lights’ (13) out of concern for his well-being, much as Shelley half-ruefully 
(a tone Eliot ignores) sees the moon as mirroring ‘a joyless eye, / That finds 
no object worth its constancy’. Returning to the lines from stanza 6 of ‘The 
Garden’, one might comment on the rhyme between ‘flight’ and ‘light’ as 
one that Shelley employs to render quest in a densely cross-hatched stanza 
from Adonais. There, Shelley depicts ‘the one Spirit’s plastic stress’ as 
‘Torturing th’unwilling dross that checks its flight / To its own likeness’ 
before he imagines it as ‘bursting’ ‘into the Heaven’s light’. ’® The ‘varied 
light’, too, anticipates Shelley’s use of a similar adjective for comparable 
purposes at the outset of ‘Hymn to Intellectual Beauty’: ‘The awful shadow 
of some unseen Power /Floats though unseen amongst us—visiting / This 


various world’.’? In Queen Mab he asserts, a shaft of Platonic idealism 
entering the poem’s often materialist atmosphere, ‘Throughout this varied 


and eternal world / Soul is the only element’.®° The point is not that Shelley 
demonstrably echoes Marvell but that he works within a tradition or a 
repeated if varying pattern subsuming both poets; Shelley, like Marvell, 


writes of and about ‘the problems of an individual in an age of 


revolutionary change’ Sis 


Aspects of the poetry of Shelley and Keats bear witness to the success 
with which, as Rodney Stenning Edgecombe notes, ‘Hunt pioneered the 
reinstatement of Marvell’s “strong and grave talent for poetry”’.®? In part, 
they show how Marvell’s poetry elicited generic transformations. The 
pastoral of ‘The Garden’ ultimately serves the conversion of pastoral elegy 
into lyric transcendence in Adonais. John Goodridge has shown how 
pastoral tropes of nature’s plenty, evident in Marvell’s ‘Bermudas’, in 
which God ‘makes the figs our mouths to meet, / And throws the melons at 
our feet’ (21—2), serve ironic ends in John Clare’s anti-enclosure poem ‘The 
Mores’. The lines in Clare to which Goodridge draws attention are these: 
‘Mulberry bushes where the boy would run / To fill his hands with fruit— 
are grubbed & done’.* The last four words banish pastoral idealization, yet 
preserve it, too, as in the kingdom of vanished value which is a poem or 
poetic tradition. In 1829 Clare told H. F. Cary, in the process of explaining 
how he had passed off a poem of his own four years earlier as one by 
Marvell, that he ‘had read that Marvell was a great advocate for liberty’ .*4 


That notion accompanies an attuned reading of Marvell as a poet who 
shapes in sophisticated verse moments, possibly illusory, of a return to 
prelapsarian harmony. A comparable intimation is at work in Maria 
Jewsbury’s depiction of a figure, ‘Egeria’, modelled on Felicia Hemans, in 
terms that also derive from Marvell’s ‘Bermudas’: ‘Her voice was a sad, 
sweet melody, and her spirits reminded me of an old poet’s description of 
the orange-tree, with its “Golden lamps hid in a night of green”’.®° 
Jewsbury slightly misquotes Marvell’s couplet, ‘He hangs in shades the 
orange bright, / Like golden lamps in a green night’ (17—18), intensifying 
the idea of shading in ‘hid’ and turning Marvell’s adjectival use of ‘green’ 
into a noun as if the lines, with their brilliant, swift vividness, had spurred 
her imagination. 

Marvell’s ability to kindle poetic imaginations in excitingly various 
ways is a theme that emerges from looking at his nineteenth-century 
reception. His significance as a wit and satirist is evident, and may, 
conceivably, have been an inspiration for Byron’s taunts and gibes at ‘The 
intellectual eunuch Castlereagh’ in the ‘Dedication’ to Don Juan. It is 
Milton whom Byron cannot imagine stooping to ‘obey’ Castlereagh, but 
Marvell frequently comes to writers’ minds when they think of Milton.*° 
Byron chooses as a rhyme word here a key verb from the ‘Horatian ode’ in 
which, by telling contrast and yet connection, the defeated Irish, for whose 
later plight in and after the 1798 uprising the Romantic poet holds 
Castlereagh responsible, are able to say of Cromwell ‘How fit he is to sway 
/ That can so well obey’ (83-4). The unlikelihood that the Irish would have 
spoken in such terms has troubled commentators; Byron glances in his own 
deftly multi-levelled way at questions of ‘obedience’ and ‘sway’ mooted by 
Marvell. 

The ‘Horatian Ode’ won Matthew Arnold’s admiration as “beautiful and 
vigorous’, a remark made when he sent a copy of Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury containing the poem to the French critic C. A. Sainte-Beuve. It is 
tempting to imagine that his commendation of the volume’s ‘teneur 
fondamentale ... which allows one to read it from one end to the other with 
no jarring of feeling by too violent transitions, too abrupt changes of 
subject’ is coloured by his immediately preceding praise of the ‘Horatian 
Ode’.8’ Marvell becomes, on this reading, one of the exemplars of calm 
serenity in the midst of turbulence (Sophocles is another) to whom Arnold 


responds with an exalted sense of their superiority to his own self-division. 
Edgar Allan Poe, for his part, responds to the mixture of suppressed 
eroticism and pathos of Marvell’s ‘Nymph Complaining of the Death of Her 
Faun’. His absorbed reading singles out the poem’s ‘pathos, exquisitely 
delicate imagination and truthfulness’, and has time to remark, in some 
detail, on ‘the great variety of truthful and delicate thought’ in lines 63- 
92.88 Poe is especially acute, in ways that bear on his poetry’s and poetic 
theory’s blend of haunting passion and coldly fashioning artistic cunning, 
on the lines, ‘Had it lived long, it would have been / Lilies without—roses 
within’ (91—2), of which he writes: their ‘very hyperbole only renders them 
more true to nature when we consider the innocence, the artlessness, the 
enthusiasm, the passionate grief, and more passionate admiration of the 
bereaved child’.*? If it is true that his reading converts Marvell’s poem into 
a seventeenth-century simulacrum of his own poetic endeavours in a piece 
such as ‘Dream-Land’, this is only to say that the older poet served as a 
mirror, for Poe as for others, offering mobile and inspiring reflections for a 
‘great variety’ of poetic effects. 

William Empson, discussing his fifth type of ambiguity, suggestively 
links metaphysical and nineteenth-century poetry, and, in so doing, 
anticipates emphases in the present chapter. He seeks to ‘show how the later 
metaphysical poets came to take the conceit for granted, came to blur its 
sharp edge till they were writing something like nineteenth-century 


poetry’.°? Empson explores how a Marvellian poem such as ‘Eyes and 
Tears’ reveals an elusive multiplicity of meanings in, say, ‘all the jewels 
which we prize, / Melt in those pendants of the eyes’ (15—16). His virtuosic 
analysis of ‘Melt’ in those lines includes the senses ‘become of no account 
beside tears’ and ‘dissolve so they themselves become tears’, and swiftly 
sketches affinities with a nineteenth-century style which Empson finds in 


Shelley and Swinburne, a style that is swiftly suggestive, drawn to 


uncertainty, self-reflexiveness.”! 


Empson’s insight helps us understand more fully why and how 
Tennyson responds to Marvell. Both were ‘dendrophile poets’, as 
Christopher Ricks wittily observes, loving trees; in each poet trees provide 
shelter, refuge, much as poetic form and language serve to stylize yet 
crystallize thought and emotion.” Tennyson’s “Tears, Idle Tears’, different 
from Marvell’s ‘Eyes and Tears’ in its greater openness to the je ne sais 


quoi of deep, ungraspable feeling, develops out of Marvell’s sense in, say, 
his poem’s fifth stanza 


I have through every garden been, 
Amongst the red, the white, the green; 
And yet from all the flow’rs I saw, 
No honey, but these tears could draw 
(17-20) 


that ‘tears’ are an ultimately puzzling reward for his poetic labours. 
Marvell’s urbane detachment passes into—melts into, one might say— 
Tennyson’s concern to evoke tears that lie too deep for thoughts (‘I know 


not what they mean’, the lyric’s speaker says in the first line).?* Tennyson 
was, reportedly, alert to the range of Marvell’s achievement, reciting from 
‘Bermudas’ and ‘The Garden’, laughing ‘for half an hour’ at the satirical 
foolery of a line from ‘The Character of Holland’ (‘They, mad with labour, 
fish’d the land to shore’), ‘dwelling more than once,’ according to Palgrave, 
‘on the magnificent hyperbole, the powerful union of pathos and humour’ in 


‘To His Coy Mistress’.”* In his own combination of stillness and unrest, 
beauty of verbal contrivance and delicate richness of feeling, Tennyson 
demonstrates, at its most aesthetically poised, the powerful if often indirect 
influence exerted by Marvell’s poetry on many poets of the nineteenth 
century. 
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CHAPTER 43 


MARVELL IN THE TWENTIETH AND 
TWENTY-FIRST CENTURIES 


STEVEN MATTHEWS 


Two moments in 1921 determined the presence of Andrew Marvell’s poetry 
in subsequent poetry across the English-speaking world. The first moment 
was the tercentenary of Marvell’s birth in March, which was marked in Hull 
by an exhibition at the Wilberforce Museum, High Street, which ran from 
31 March to 7 April. The second vital moment in that year was the 
publication of Herbert J. C. Grierson’s anthology Metaphysical Lyrics and 
Poems of the Seventeenth Century: Donne to Butler. Both of these moments 
were responded to by T. S. Eliot, at that point the author of two brief 
volumes of poetry and a collection of criticism, The Sacred Wood (1920). 
Eliot’s tercentenary essay, “Andrew Marvell’, appeared in The Times 
Literary Supplement on the day of the anniversary; it was subsequently 
gathered in a 1922 volume, Andrew Marvell 1621—1678 Tercentenary 
Tributes, put together by the Marvell Tercentenary Celebration Committee 
in Hull, the organizers of the previous year’s exhibition and tributes. Eliot’s 
response to the Grierson anthology, his review essay ‘The Metaphysical 
Poets’, appeared in The Times Literary Supplement of 20 October 1921; 
Eliot had completed the review by mid-September. The immediate effect in 
poetry of Eliot’s engagement with Marvell across this anniversary year was 
the integration into two lines of ‘The Fire Sermon’ section of The Waste 
Land of echoes from ‘To His Coy Mistress’ which speak to the theme of 
Time running across the poem, ‘But at my back in a cold blast I hear ... but 


at my back from time to time I hear’.! 


Eliot was working on the manuscripts towards The Waste Land across 
1921, and submitted them to Ezra Pound’s editorial eye in Paris in January 
1922 (Pound’s response to the passage of ‘The Fire Sermon’ alluding to 
Marvell was ‘Echt’—“the real thing’).* Eliot’s prose responses to Marvell 
and to Grierson in 1921 are, therefore, integral to his thought about his 
developing poem, and are vital in casting it as a ‘metaphysical’ work. The 
earlier essay, ‘Andrew Marvell’, written presumably as Eliot was at work 
on the first two parts of The Waste Land, notes Marvell’s high reputation at 
this time, largely through the fact that several Marvell poems ‘must ... have 
been enjoyed by numerous readers’ in contemporary anthologies such as 
Palgrave and the Oxford Book of English Verse. Eliot therefore reflects that 
he does not need to build Marvell’s reputation any higher—trather, his essay 
is an act of ‘piety’ (the opening sentence of his essay shows him aware also 
of the local efforts on behalf of Marvell’s reputation by the Marvell 


Tercentenary Committee in Hull). 

The assurance that this need not be an essay of advocacy seems to 
release Eliot into some of his most concise formulations about the nature of 
poetry. Firstly, Eliot uses Marvell to attack the prominence of Milton in 
English letters—Marvell is ‘more clearly and unequivocally ... the voice of 
his literary age’, he asserts. He quotes from ‘To His Coy Mistress’, 
including the passage soon to be reflected in ‘The Fire Sermon’, to ‘prove’ 
this fact. What Eliot admires in the poem generally is the ‘high speed, the 
succession of concentrated images, each magnifying the original fancy’. 
When the Marvell poem ‘turns’, as Eliot sees it, at the line ‘But at my back 
I always hear’, there occurs ‘that surprise which has been one of the most 


important means of poetic effect since Homer’.* The remainder of Eliot’s 
‘Andrew Marvell’ essentially draws these two facets of his thought about 
‘To His Coy Mistress’ together into a discussion of ‘wit’ in poetry. ‘Wit’ is 
eventually defined as ‘toughness’: ‘it involves, probably, a recognition, 
implicit in the expression of every experience, of other kinds of experience 
which are possible’. An earlier discussion in the essay upon what he calls 
‘Marvell’s Nymph and the Fawn’ perhaps best displays Eliot’s meaning in 
his famous formulation of ‘wit’: ‘Marvell takes a slight affair, the feeling of 
a girl for her pet, and gives it a connexion with that inexhaustible and 
terrible nebula of emotion which surrounds all our exact and practical 


passions and mingles with them.’> 


Although it is clear from his essay that Eliot admires Marvell’s ‘Latin’ 
sense of ‘wit’, it is also clear that he does not see Marvell as being amongst 
the ‘greatest’ in the writing of this kind of poetry. Quoting lines from ‘Upon 
Appleton House’, including from its last stanza (‘the salmon-fishers ... like 
Antipodes in shoes, / Have shod their heads in their canoes’ (769—72)), Eliot 
seeks to show how Marvell often creates imbalance through his images. At 
such points, Eliot avers, Marvell commits a very common ‘error’; his 
images ‘are over-developed or distracting’, they ‘support nothing but their 
own misshapen bodies’. This sense of the bodily-ness of an imagery which 
Eliot perceives to be disproportionate to its occasion, to the ‘original fancy’ 
of the poetry, is intriguing. He later defends Marvell’s ‘seriousness’ despite 


such ‘errors of taste’, but notes again that it is the ‘conceits, distended 


metaphors and similes’ which characterize Marvell’s verse.° 


Reviews and essays in The Times Literary Supplement at this point were 
published anonymously; but the fact that Eliot had written at length for the 
late March issue on Marvell perhaps explains the relative absence of 
Marvell’s writing from the October review essay on Grierson’s anthology. 
‘The Metaphysical Poets’ mentions ‘Marvell’s Coy Mistress’ in passing, 
when describing the versatility in form on display in Grierson’s selection, 
and Marvell appears amongst a cavalcade of ‘metaphysicals’ who Eliot 
claims to represent ‘the direct current of English poetry’. Yet, despite this 
paucity, it is obvious that the definition of ‘wit’ evolved during the early 
1921 essay ‘Andrew Marvell’ plays everywhere behind Eliot’s more famous 
definition of the ‘metaphysical’ here. The ‘poets of the seventeenth century’ 
are ‘successors of the dramatists of the sixteenth’. They ‘possessed a 
mechanism of sensibility which could devour any kind of experience’. The 
‘metaphysical’, a “philosophical theory’ which has entered poetry, is 
essentially this; ‘the poets in question’ in Grierson’s anthology were 
‘engaged in the task of trying to find the verbal equivalent for states of 
mind and feeling.’ To that end, they speak to Eliot’s own times, since, ‘our 
civilization comprehends great variety and complexity’. Once again, when 
considering the ‘metaphysical poets’ under these conditions, ‘we get 
something which looks very much like the conceit’.’ We get, in other 
words, that element which had earlier in 1921 been isolated by Eliot as the 
technical quality behind Marvell’s ‘wit’; ‘the conceit’ becomes essential not 
just to the poetry of the original ‘metaphysical’ period, but also to its early- 
twentieth-century equivalent. 


These two elements, of Marvell’s relevance and of the characterization 
of his poetry via its conceits, continue in Eliot’s acknowledgement of his 
work in 1923, the year after the publication of The Waste Land. In a review 
of a Nonesuch edition of Marvell’s Miscellaneous Poems, Eliot again 
showed scepticism about Marvell’s ‘greatness’, but also pointed to what he 
sees as his value: 


Marvell is, without doubt, a very conceited poet. In a conceit two things very different are 
brought together, and the spark of ecstasy generated in us is a perception of power in 


bringing them together.® 


When writing of John Donne, the poet more normally associated with 
Eliot’s definition of the ‘metaphysical’ in poetry perhaps, elsewhere in 
1923, Eliot acknowledges again that ‘the age of Donne, and the age of 


Marvell, are sympathetic to us’.” 


‘High speed’, a ‘succession of concentrated images’, which create 
‘surprise’, perhaps in the poet, certainly for the reader; ‘the spark of 
ecstasy’ created as ‘two things very different are brought together’. But, on 
the other hand, attention to that ‘exaggeration’, ‘distension’, 
‘misshapenness’, which arises when the ‘slight affair’ which catalyses such 
poetry is misrepresented through a grossness of imagery. These are the 
perceptions which Eliot derives from Marvell, and which more broadly 
underwrite The Waste Land, the poem which coalesced during the year of 
Eliot’s engagement with the earlier poet, as they underwrite too the passage 
which specifically incorporates ‘To His Coy Mistress’: 


White bodies naked on the low damp ground 
And bones cast in a little low dry garret, 

Rattled by the rat’s foot only, year to year. 

But at my back from time to time I hear 

The sound of horns and motors, which shall bring 


Sweeney to Mrs. Porter in the spring.!° 


Eliot’s translation of Marvell’s ‘Time’s winged chariot’ into the parping car, 
as Sweeney hunts down his lover, displays a different kind of ‘wit’ to the 
Marvellian quality defined by his contemporary essays. Yet we appreciate 
the ‘speed’ with which he moves from image to image. What is perhaps 
more striking is the transposition of Marvell’s ‘fine and private place’, the 
grave, to the modern rentier’s ‘little low dry garret’, its piled up adjectives 
providing an ironic redundancy to Marvell’s resonant original. It is 


noticeable, however, that although Eliot’s blank verse passage breaks with 
Marvell’s octosyllabic original lines, at this point it chimes its rhyming 
couplets much as Marvell’s poem does. 

Eliot’s poem, however, seems to work in reverse to that movement 
which he had ascribed to Marvell, for whom a ‘slight affair’ swiftly takes 
on, in Eliot’s view, metaphysical resonance. The ‘white bodies naked’ here 
are lovers, but also presumably the bodies of the dead (perhaps of the 
soldiers in France), whose ‘burial’ we witnessed in Part One of The Waste 
Land. Yet we move immediately from that apocalyptic image envisaging 
abandoned bones in the modern world to the specific ‘encounter’ of 
Sweeney with Mrs. Porter. The successive images move towards that theme 
of the elusiveness of modern relationship which had dominated the previous 
section of The Waste Land, ‘A Game of Chess’. Marvell’s witty envisioning 
of a trans-historical adoration in ‘To His Coy Mistress’ is returned and 
overturned by Eliot in a very modern vision. 

The speaker in ‘The Fire Sermon’ becomes Tiresias, another ‘wrongly 
shaped’ body. Tiresias witnesses the futile encounter of the typist with ‘the 
young man carbuncular’. ‘But at my back I always hear / Time’s winged 
chariot hurrying near’ (21-2), Marvell’s original speaker had claimed. For 
Eliot, that ‘always’ has been replaced by intermittency—‘from time to time 
I hear’. Modern lovers can only sometimes realize the awfulness of their 
situation; the rhythmic acceleration which arrives at the end of this passage 
in The Waste Land brings an enlivenment that is a matter of the poetry only, 
one which operates, as it does not so obviously in Marvell’s conceit, in 
contradistinction to the lived actuality of relationship. ‘To His Coy 
Mistress’ poses a situation which comments hollowly on what the world has 
become at this moment in modern history: Marvell’s ‘relevance’ here lies in 
his licensing conceits which enable definition of modernity’s difference 
from previous continuities and certainties, not least around Time itself. 

The afflatus of my reading here is fuelled by the role accorded to 
precisely this passage from ‘To His Coy Mistress’ by Herbert Grierson in 
his introduction to Metaphysical Lyrics and Poems of the Seventeenth 
Century. This is a passage which might have reminded Eliot of the poem as 
he began his review of Grierson’s anthology, which became ‘The 
Metaphysical Poets’, in September 1921. Quoting the stanza beginning ‘But 
at my back I always hear’ and the subsequent one, in a run of examples 
claiming that Marvell’s verses are ‘perfect exponents of all the 


“metaphysical” qualities’, Grierson noted the ‘sudden soar of passion in 
bold and felicitous image’ in these lines from ‘To His Coy Mistress’. They 
are ‘the very roof and crown of the metaphysical love lyric, at once 
fantastic and passionate’. ‘Donne is weightier, more complex’ than Marvell, 
Grierson notes, but Donne has no such single passage that displays so 
perfectly what ‘metaphysical poetry’ is: ‘soul and body lightly yoked and 
glad to run and soar together in the winged chariot of Pegasus. Modern love 


poetry has too often sacrificed both to sentiment.’!! Eliot’s determinedly 
unsentimental ‘love’ poetry in The Waste Land seems one direct answer to 
Grierson’s use of Marvell to berate modern poets, but his repetition of ‘low’ 
across two lines (‘low damp ground ... low dry garret’) also seems a 
stubborn resistance to the soaring Pegasus of passion. The case of Marvell 
would seem to have alerted Eliot to the fact that, although ‘the age of 
Donne, the age of Marvell’ ‘are sympathetic to us’, they also show that, at 
that moment in history, there was for him a set limit to the range of what the 
poetic conceit could bring into consonance. 

Grierson’s selections from Marvell in Metaphysical Lyrics and Poems 
would themselves seem largely to constrain the reach of his influence 
across the remainder of the twentieth century. Until the later 1960s, in 
Britain at least, there seem to have been few complete editions of Marvell 
available. H. M Margoliouth’s two-volume The Poems and Letters of 
Andrew Marvell was published in 1927 by Oxford University Press; it 
received a second edition in 1952 and a third in 1971. Hugh MacDonald’s 
The Poems of Andrew Marvell reached a second edition in 1952. A Penguin 
edition of the poems appeared in 1972, edited by Elizabeth Story Donno. 
Nigel Smith’s early-twenty-first-century edition was the first new annotated 
and complete text for over thirty years. In the relative absence of complete 
Marvells, then, poets, like general readers, had to rely on anthologized 
pieces. Grierson’s multiply reprinted anthology gave, in his Love Poems 
section, ‘To His Coy Mistress’, ‘The Gallery’, ‘The Fair Singer’, ‘The 
Definition of Love’, ‘The Picture of Little T.C. in a Prospect of Flowers’. 
Under Divine Poems, he had ‘A Dialogue between the Resolved Soul and 
Created Pleasure’, ‘A Dialogue between the Soul and Body’, and ‘The 
Coronet’. Under Miscellanies, he had ‘On a Drop of Dew’ and ‘The 
Garden’. None of the verse satires, in other words, no elegies; no political 
poems (although, as we shall see, ‘An Horatian Ode upon Cromwell’s 
Return from Ireland’ did regain a presence behind poems from the 1960s 


onwards). Grierson’s is a very particular Marvell, but one which, as we 
shall see, remains current in responses to him from the mid-twentieth 
century on. 

Marvell emerges from Grierson’s crucial selection as a love poet 
primarily, and this is a mode in which he also retains some afterlife. But 
Marvell is also figured in the selection as a pastoral poet—and this is the 
mode in which his heritage for twentieth- and twenty-first-century poetry is 
perhaps most definite and strong. It is notable that, across the selection in 
all of Grierson’s categories, he also emerges as the poet of octosyllabic, 
rhyming couplet, poetry, often arranged in octave stanza shapes. This 
formal inheritance from Marvell is something we will ponder also, 
particularly as it proved something which enabled later poets, as it had for 
Marvell himself, to combine the seemingly distinct genres of the personal, 
the pastoral, and the political. Most tellingly, Marvell’s inheritance has 
proved most attractive to those writers themselves seeking to write a 
metaphysics, and this is true from the outset of the twentieth century. 

W. B. Yeats was in correspondence with Grierson across several 
decades, and exchanged books with him. A letter of 6 November 1922 from 
Yeats worries that the continuing violence in Dublin of the Civil War, which 
included the blowing up of the local post office, might have meant that the 


copy of Metaphysical Lyrics and Poems which Grierson had sent had been 


lost.!? Whatever the actual resolution of this practical situation, we can see 


in the poems Yeats wrote across the 1920s, and especially those poems 
collected eventually in The Tower (1928), that something of the urgency in 
this writing to escape the difficult historical moment in Ireland depends 
upon tropes partly derived from Marvell. Most notably, in the opening 
poem to The Tower, ‘Sailing to Byzantium’, we can see Yeats appropriating 
some of the imagery from Marvell’s ‘The Garden’ as part of his envisioning 
of that escape through imagination from pressing realities. 

Yeats had earlier displayed through his poetry some yearning for such 
voyages; ‘The Lake Isle of Innisfree’ would be the most famous example, 
but the title poem to In the Seven Woods invokes pastoral and fauna to 
similar effect (‘I am contented, for I know that Quiet / Wanders laughing 
and eating her wild heart’).'° That is a decidedly unMarvellian version of 
the ‘Fair Quiet ... / And Innocence thy sister dear!’ (9—10) found in ‘The 
Garden’; Yeats’s personification is a curious reverse mirroring of the noisy 


‘outcries’ and ‘crying’ which he seeks to resist in the ‘new commonness’ of 
the demythologized modern Irish streets here. ‘Sailing to Byzantium’, 
however, moves closer to a Marvellian tone within its excoriating version of 
old age, delirium, decay of the body, and the concomitant desire to escape 
to a permanence and artifice. 

In his ‘Introduction’ to his anthology, Grierson had quoted the Chorus 
from Marvell’s ‘A Dialogue Between the Resolved Soul and Created 
Pleasure’ as an example of poetry the ‘finest that the Puritan movement 
begot’: 


Earth cannot show so brave a fight 
As when a single soul does fence 
The batteries of alluring sense, 
And heaven views it with delight. 
(45-8)!4 


‘Sailing to Byzantium’ details similar allurements, ‘The young / In one 
another’s arms, birds in the trees’, but, such is its preoccupation with 
ageing, that it seeks a more radical transformation: 


Once out of nature I shall never take 

My bodily form from any natural thing 

But such a form as Grecian goldsmiths make 
Of hammered gold and gold enamelling 

To keep a drowsy Emperor awake; 


Or set upon a golden bough to sing ....!> 


The speaker in Marvell’s ‘The Garden’ envisages a similar transformation; 
arguably, is caught in a similar situation between the natural world and a 
world beyond (in a nice distinction, Grierson sees the speaker of ‘A 
Dialogue’ as being ‘in the world yet not of the world’): 


Casting the body’s vest aside, 
My soul into the boughs does glide: 
There like a bird it sits, and sings, 
Then whets, and combs its silver wings; 
And, till prepared for longer flight, 
Waves in its plumes the various light. 
(51-6) 


That lovely final image relishes a continuing attachment to the varieties of 
nature in the Garden as Yeats’s artificial repetition of ‘gold and gold’ does 
not (Marvell’s ‘silver’ being the capturing of sunlight in feathers). Marvell’s 
demoting of the body as clothing has received a much more severe re- 
rendition in Yeats’s casting of the ‘aged man’ as ‘A tattered coat upon a 
stick’. Marvell’s Garden is the earthly paradise from which Yeats’s speaker 
feels cast out; Marvell’s replacement of mechanical time by ‘natural’ time 
in the last stanza of his poem meets its smart rebuff in Yeats’s plea to be 
gathered ‘Into the artifice of eternity’. The ‘heart’ in ‘Sailing to Byzantium’ 
is ‘sick’ with desire and dying in a delirium; Marvell’s cool and oceanic 
‘mind’ ‘creates’, ‘Annihilating all that’s made / To a green thought in a 
green shade’ (47-8). This mind strikes a reciprocity with the world, which 
partly mirrors it, and partly makes it. Yeats’s ‘I’ remains at odds. 

This is an image of confrontation captured, of course, by the embattled 
The Tower itself, and its title poem, standing against a world of violence. It 
is a world captured in the loose octets of a later poem in the collection, ‘A 
Prayer for my Son’, which oddly figures the infant Michael Yeats as a 
Christlike figure, similarly destined for a bloody end through his 
exceptional virtues: 


... for they know 

Of some most haughty deed or thought 
That waits upon his future days, 

And would through hatred of the bays 


Bring that to naught. i 


At this fractured time of civil war in Ireland, then, Yeats seems particularly 
attentive to the enmities towards worldly achievement (‘the bays’), and 
particularly drawn towards some much more vulnerable version of the 
retirement figured in ‘The Garden’ and ‘Upon Appleton House’. The 
sequence ‘Meditations in Time of Civil War’, for instance, begins with 
‘Ancestral Houses’, whose opening lines are ‘Surely among a rich man’s 
flowering lawns. / Amid the rustle of his planted hills, / Life overflows 


without ambitious pains’.'’ This is a trope repeated by Yeats’s later ‘Big 
House’ poems, such as ‘Coole Park, 1929’, and ‘Coole and Ballylee, 1931’, 
as he increasingly withdrew from participation in politics and public life. 
The manicured garden landscape comes to represent a place of history, ease, 
and ‘Contemplation’ removed from danger and diurnal political strife. Yet 


that ‘Surely’, the pleading word which opens ‘Meditations in Time of Civil 
War’, just like the over-emphatic ‘hammered gold and gold enamelling’ of 
‘Sailing to Byzantium’, reveals how far, at the time of the disastrous events 
of the early twentieth century, the conventions Marvell was able to tune into 
in the aftermath of the English Civil War had become strained. They have 
become a matter of personal mythology in Yeats’s example, intermittency in 
Eliot’s. It is this straining which will become a facet of Marvellian 
inheritance by mid-century. 

Subsequent attention to Marvell discovered further potential, but also 
further complication, in the inheritance which he had been made to 
represent by these early-twentieth-century examples. Single poems within 
poets’ oeuvres, such as Archibald MacLeishs’s ‘You, Andrew Marvell’, 
which literalizes the flight of ‘Time’s winged chariot’ across the world, 
drawing it into darkness, could tap images and tropes from Marvell quite 
straightforwardly—a marker of Marvell’s continuing prominence across the 


1930s to the 1960s, as part of a shared poetic inheritance.'*® More intriguing 
for the most part, however, are those writers who adopt a more direct and 
concerted approach towards the inheritance of Marvell, one alert to the 
nuances of new scholarship about his work. 

William Empson’s ‘Marvell’s Garden’, from his Some Versions of 
Pastoral (1935), is one hugely influential moment in the complication, as 
well as of the releasing of modern potential, of Marvell. Empson’s 
essentially New Critical reading of ‘The Garden’ (he relates the poem to an 
‘organism’ in the final pages of the essay) perhaps overrides the more 
suggestive Freudian interpretation he had started out with: 


The chief point of the poem is to contrast and reconcile conscious and unconscious states, 
intuitive and intellectual modes of apprehension; and yet that distinction is never made, 
perhaps could not have been made; his thought is implied by his metaphors. 


Empson finds something typically ‘Far-Eastern’ about this ambition which 
he reads into Marvell’s poem (Empson had been a lecturer in Tokyo from 
1931—4, and his own Poems were published in London in the same year as 
Some Versions of Pastoral). Yet it is about the double-meaning ‘metaphors’ 
‘in the most analytical statement of the poem, about the Mind’ that Empson 
is most compelling. He discovers, in his Oxford edition of Marvell, an 
ambiguity which becomes significant in later poets’ responses to Marvell: 


Annihilating all that’s made 


To a green thought in a green shade. 


‘Either “reducing the whole material world to nothing material, i.e to a green thought,” or 
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“considering the material world as of no value compared to a green thought”; either 
contemplating everything or shutting everything out. This combines the idea of the conscious 
mind, including everything because understanding it, and that of the unconscious animal 
nature, including everything because in harmony with it.!° 


The pastoral of Marvell’s poetry more generally, under this aegis, presents 
an achieved sublimation, ‘as the unruly impulses are digested, ordered, 
made transparent, not by their being known, at the time, as unruly.’ As 
earlier for Grierson, Marvell emerges from this discussion as a supreme 
achiever of ‘metaphysical’ poetry through that sublimation: ‘Only a 
metaphysical poet with so perfect a sense of form and so complete a control 
over the tricks of style ... could actually dramatise these hints as he gave 


them.’”° This process of ‘dramatisation’ is crucial, for what Empson is 
partly involved in here is a political adjustment around the reading of 
Marvell, one which works against the attitude of the essay by T. S. Eliot. 
Eliot’s praise for the poet who could laud both Charles and Cromwell is 
part of his ambition to present a version of traditional ‘unified sensibility’ in 
poetry which was, he felt in ‘The Metaphysical Poets’, definitively wrecked 
by the republican forces and by Milton at the time of the Civil War. Eliot’s 
view would be that Marvell is exemplary because of his suppression of such 
things as ‘unruliness’. Empson’s view that ‘unruly’ elements remain in 
Marvell’s work, are ‘ordered’ through it, but remain ‘primitive’, ‘animal’, 
‘unknown’, ‘unconscious’, enables him to emphasize the modernity and 
liberalism of Marvell, a quality which makes him available to modern 
psychoanalytical readings. Marvell, through Eliot’s version an exemplary 
figure in his ‘wit’ and steady place in tradition, becomes, through Empson, 
influential as an exemplary figure who dramatizes all that cannot be said— 
the psychic hinterland—through his fulsome adoption of classical tropes.”! 
One early instance of the poetic result of such a scholarly and critical 
shift regarding understanding of Marvell might be John Ashbery’s ‘The 
Picture of Little J.A. in A Prospect of Flowers’ from Some Trees (1956). 
Marvell’s celebration of the chaste power of Theophila Cornewall, whose 
future ‘triumph’ over men is prefigured in her effect upon the poem’s 
speaker and in her ability to tame ‘the wilder flowers’ (5), is rudely 
supplanted by Ashbery’s self-portrait in the mirror of Marvell’s original 
poem. Ashbery’s poem places Marvell in a complicated context, which 


includes the allusion to Boris Pasternak in the poem’s epigraph, and a 
stanza which quotes Daniel Defoe’s novel Roxana. Yet Ashbery’s ‘picture’ 
is, in that sense, paradoxically striving towards that ‘simplicity’ which 
Marvell reads into this ‘nymph’ as she ‘begins her golden days’ (1-2); 
Marvell’s poem too, in other words, is freighted by a welter of reference, 
resonance, and allusion, in its own conjuring of the ‘golden age’ to which 
the speaker muses that the girl might return the world. Theophila’s Edenic 
role, in fact, is to redeem a Nature which seems to have become decadent 
and wanton: ‘Reform the errors of the spring’, the speaker enjoins her. Yet 
she must not seek to affect other innocents, only those who lack qualities, or 
who are dangerous, in the world, ‘roses of their thorns disarm’, ‘Gather the 
flowers, but spare the buds’ (30, 35). 

Ashbery’s most obvious manoeuvre in creating a modern version of this 
is to create a ‘picture’ founded upon wantonness, and burgeoning childhood 
sexuality, which, via the reference to Defoe, is also complicit with a world 
of commerce, the selling of sex. The poem’s second section, however, 
transposes the question of value onto language; the Marvell poem shows the 
girl taming ‘the wilder flowers’, and giving them ‘names’. It is this last 
word which becomes key to Ashbery’s resistance to the casual modernity of 
his opening: 


So far is goodness a mere memory 

Or naming of recent scenes of badness 
That even these lives, children, 

You may pass through to be blessed .... 


The poem suggests that a new economy comes into a life (‘time shall force 
a gift’ upon the many ‘who are / Beloved’). The speaker cannot ‘escape the 
picture’ of his young self as existing as part of a nature which enables him 
to accept ‘Everything’, yet to take ‘nothing’ (a reworking of Empsons’s 
‘open/closed’ ‘Mind’). Feelings must ‘soon find words’, we are told, and, so 
the poem concludes, ‘Only in the light of lost words / Can we imagine our 
rewards.’*? Marvell’s speaker wants to celebrate the power of ‘little T.C.’ 
before (‘ere ... ere’) she grows into a world of experience; Ashbery’s 
belated speaker accepts the need to rediscover the abundance and ‘reward’ 
of the world after experience, but to rediscover it in a language which has 
become buried in the psyche. ‘Little J.A.” cannot achieve immediately that 
‘simplicity’ attributed to Marvell’s subject, but his mature self remains 


assured that the psyche retains a displaced version of it. Ironies abound in 
this ‘comic’ version of Romantic development from child to adult, not least 
in the absence of a firm sense of how the ‘lost’ language will become 
‘found’. But such is the conundrum around the Marvellian which Empson 
also realized: that the poetry forms an ‘implication’, rather than a statement, 
of the continuities and contrasts between the conscious and the 
unconscious, since the ‘distinction’ between the two ‘could not be made’. 

There is a similar sense of psychic drama in the influence from Marvell 
in several of Thom Gunn’s works of the 1960s and early 1970s. Gunn’s 
selections from, and essays on, Fulke Greville and Ben Jonson show him 
steeped in late-sixteenth- and early-seventeenth-century poetries, and they 
frequently register in his own chosen personae. His ‘Misanthropos’ of 1965 
is a natural man, survivor of unspecified global (nuclear?) war, during 
which he had acted as a courier: 


Green overtaking green, it’s 
endless; squat grasses creep up, 
briars cross, heavily weighted 
branches overhang, thickets 
crowd in on the brown earth gap 
in green which is the path made 


by his repeated tread ....7° 


‘My mind was once the true survey / Of all these meadows fresh and gay, / 
And in the greenness of the grass / Did see its hopes as in a glass’ (1-4), 
sings Marvell’s mower in ‘The Mower’s Song’. The dirge laments the 
overthrowing of that ‘mind’, and its eventual death through love, so that the 
meadows, ‘Companions of my thoughts more green’, become mere 
‘heraldry’ upon the mower’s tomb (26-7). After the removal of civilization 
in his sequence, Gunn’s persona fears becoming subsumed by a 
reinvigorated nature, until ‘Nothing moves / at the edges of the mind.’ He 
finds it impossible to create those ‘distinctions’ which Empson had also 
recognized to be impossible in ‘Marvell’s Garden’; this ‘last man’ cannot 
‘separate the matter from its burning’, since ‘each into other constantly is 
turning’, so that ‘I search for meaning, studying to remember / What the 
world was, and meant.’ The speaker’s ‘true survey’ is lost amidst the 
‘thickets’ of possibility; the “brown earth gap’ he makes in the green 


represents a process of thought which does not any longer find its ‘mirror’ 
in the world around him. 

Gunn returns to this theme in ‘The Garden of the Gods’, from Moly 
(1971). In this divine setting, the overwhelming natural forces (‘All plants 
grow here’) verge upon a Yeatsian unreality of intensity and colour (‘some 
... think there is lapis on the stems’). The poem is about the inadequacy 
(Ashbery’s ‘lost words’) of human expression before the world presented: 


They search for trope or parallel, 
And cannot, after all, explain. 


It was sufficient, there, to be, 
And meaning, thus, was superseded.7> 


All that remains is the history of human experience, unspeaking, but one 
seeking to tune into the chthonic powers from which it has become cut off: 
the garden’s ‘place of birth’ is ‘traced downward’ in the last stanza, and re- 
rooted in a ‘death-rich earth’, repeating the trajectory once again of ‘Damon 
the Mower’ and ‘The Mower’s Song’. 

Gunn’s point here is ultimately a political one; ‘Misanthropos’ and ‘The 
Garden of the Gods’ are about failure of community (‘this one may show 
trust / around whose arm his fingers fit’, as the former concludes). 
Dependence upon the ‘I’ in the ‘search for meaning’ is blighting human 
potential, dooming us to collective solipsism and irrelevance in which mind 
is no longer a mirror of the world. Marvell’s example had, across the 1960s 
and beyond, enabled poets from America, the Caribbean, and Ireland to 
achieve a similar sense of the impending obliteration of all that history had 
gained. This involved, in several instances, a positive adoption of the form 
of such poems as ‘The Garden’, ‘To His Coy Mistress’, and ‘Upon 
Appleton House’, in order to renew an engagement with the difficult 
political realities at that particular moment.”° 

Robert Lowell references the first two of these Marvell poems in a 1967 
letter, when reflecting upon ‘Waking Early Sunday Morning’ and ‘Central 
Park’ from his Near the Ocean, published in that year. ‘Waking Early 
Sunday Morning’ and ‘Fourth of July in Maine’ adopt the eight-syllable, 
eight-line stanza of these Marvell works (the title poem to the book adopts a 
looser line length in the Marvellian rhymed-couplet octaves).7’ The poems 
reflect the more direct political activism Lowell had engaged in across the 


previous two years, in part as a protester against the Vietnam War.7® 
“Waking Early Sunday Morning’ casts its Marvellian conceits in complex 
fashion. The opening yearning for a kind of freedom (‘O to break loose’) 
finds analogy in the fate of the salmon travelling upriver against the odds, 
‘alive enough to spawn and die’, as the last line for the first stanza puts it.”? 
The poem’s loss of faith, and loss of hope in the future of the planet, is 
matched by its ‘Fierce, fireless mind, running downhill’, and a ‘sanity of 
self-deception’. In this age of ‘hammering military splendour’, the 
Marvellian retreat is marked by futility: 


No, put old clothes on, and explore 
the corners of the woodshed for 


its dregs and dreck: tools with no handle, 
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ten candle-ends not worth a candle ... 
This is the poet as mower left with the unworkable shards of a tradition, 
with structures which are empty and being overcome randomly by 
untrammelled nature, decay, and loss of direction. As ‘Fourth of July in 
Maine’ addresses Lowell’s cousin, reflecting on ‘the white Colonial frame 
house’, symbol of American uniqueness and ambition, which she has 
‘willed’ to him: 


Your house, still outwardly in form 
lasts, though no emissary come 

to watch the garden running down, 
or photograph the propped-up barn. 


Nature in the poem has similarly shrunk down in a figuration of the new 
inheritance, as the speaker watches his daughter’s ‘two angora guinea pigs 
... /nibbling seed, the news, and twigs —/ untroubled, petrified, atremble, / a 
mother and her daughter, so humble.’ Yet even this sentimentalizing cannot 
be allowed to rest, as the animals are set, like the humans in these poems, 
before the global threats of nuclear and global war—‘few animals will let 


them live’.*! It is as though the Marvellian forms remain, but the content is 
on the verge of disappearance; these poems are intemperate, unpredictable, 
their endings seemingly random. What the sudden access to Marvell at this 
point in Lowell’s career, and his return to active politics, brings finally is 
assurance in the continuing relevance of poetry within the ‘ghost-written 
rhetoric’ of politics and a new US colonialism. They prove for him the 


necessary role of an always-ambitious and magniloquent address in a public 
poet responsive to the new outrages of his day.’ 

The fraught politics here is a marked feature of Marvell’s presence in the 
1960s. Marvell’s own celebration of colonialism, ‘Bermudas’, had received 
its just rebuke in 1962, with Derek Walcott’s collection In a Green Night. 
Marvell’s poem treads that line between nature and artifice which had so 
fascinated later Yeats, as it praises the God who has led the sailors to the 
islands, and then made it a paradise for them: 


He hangs in shades the orange bright, 
Like golden lamps in a green night. 
And does in the pom’ granates close, 
Jewels more rich than Ormus shows. 
(17-20) 


Walcott’s pertinent ‘Ruins of a Great House’ from Jn a Green Night briefly 
acknowledged and interrogated the complex personalities of those 
adventurers and artists who had been prominent amongst the early colonists 
in his native Caribbean. Hawkins, Raleigh, Drake, ‘Ancestral murderers and 
poets’, have now become ‘more perplexed / In memory’ with ‘each ulcerous 
crime’ enacted upon the region by the new wave of colonists in the 
American capitalist era: 


The world’s green age then was a rotting lime 


Whose stench became the charnel galleon’s text. 
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The rot remains with us, the men are gone. 
Like Lowell’s later ‘white Colonial house’, Walcott’s mansion is abandoned 
in the decay of its history, which is here one of brutality and death: Lowell’s 
house alone retains something of the sanctity of ‘Upon Appleton House’. 
Walcott’s title poem, ‘In a Green Night’, directly confronts the imagery in 
the quoted lines of ‘Bermudas’ to open it to those natural cycles which are 
removed from Marvell’s artificial imaginary world. Consequently, again 
Walcott reminds us, in this poem on an orange tree, of the local damage 
caused by the colonial quest. He opens what had seemed a single oppressive 
purpose to alternative ‘visions’ and possibilities: 


For if by night each golden sun 
Burns in a comfortable creed, 
By noon harsh fires have begun 


To quail those splendours which they heed.*4 


For Walcott, the colonial moment has nothing of the eternal, predestined 
significance Marvell gives to it; it is an apocalyptic moment which ‘dooms 
and glories’ the nation space, and permanently blights the colonized psyche: 
‘As green yet aging orange tree, / The mind enspheres all circumstance.’ 
Nature here teaches historical realities resisted by the monad-like 
Marvellian tropes, which nonetheless enable Walcott to define his own 
counterposition at a moment of new troubles. As for Empson, it is the 
perfection of Marvell’s tropology, its burnish, which enables it to be 
reopened, rescrutinized by writers such as Walcott, as local political and 
historical circumstance demands. 

This is the conclusion of another key essay in developing the idea of 
Marvell’s significance in the twentieth century, Christopher Ricks’s 
‘Andrew Marvell: “Its own Resemblance’”’. Following on from Empson, 
Ricks points up, as the most ‘acknowledged characteristic’ of Marvell’s 
poetry, the ‘self-inwoven simile’ which ‘describes something both as itself 
and as something external to it which it could not possibly be’. The lines 
‘Annithilating all that’s made / To a green thought in a green shade’—lines 
that seem so crucial to Marvell’s importance for the twentieth- and twenty- 
first centuries—would be a reminder of such ‘self-inwoven-ness’. They are 
both inclusive and exclusive, and not paraphrasable. Ricks’s gambit in this 
essay 1s to claim that the contemporary inheritance of this rhetorical feature 
in Marvell lies with those poets who also ‘write out of an imagination of 
civil war’, the poets from the north of Ireland who emerged at the time of 
conflict there in the late 1960s and early 1970s—Seamus Heaney, Derek 
Mahon, Michael Longley, and Paul Muldoon. In each of these poets, 
although they are very different in the nature of their actual poetry, there is 
for Ricks, as for Marvell as he sees him, recourse to ‘the reflexive image 


[which] simultaneously acknowledges the opposing forces and yearns to 


reconcile them.’>> 


Of this group of poets from the North, Derek Mahon is the one who has 
not just responded to the ‘self-inwoven’ aspect of Marvell’s gift, but also to 
the formal structure of his most ‘characteristic’ poems. Mahon’s New 
Collected Poems contains no fewer than nine poems, some relatively 
extensive, which adopt the eight-syllable and -line stanza. After Lowell, 
Mahon finds in this form an opportunity to blend an address to present 


political and historical concerns with personal reflection and even elegy— 
the latter both as personal grieving, and as lament for the times. ‘Sunday 
Morning’ is Mahon’s most wry acknowledgement of this ‘tradition’: 


Out in the park where Celia’s father 
Died, the Sunday people gather— 
Residents towed by Afghan hounds, 
Rastafarians trailing ‘sounds’, 
Provincial tourists, Japanese 
Economists, Saudi families, 
Fresh-faced American college kids 


Making out in the green shades.*° 


Mahon’s breezily multicultural London, like Lowell’s Boston on a Sunday, 
relaxes beneath a threat of doom; at the end of the poem, a ‘brochure’ 
‘proclaiming that the end is near’ (the poem itself?) floats through the park. 
Like Lowell, Mahon is here left to ‘fly / The private kite of poetry’—but to 
fly it, we note, in a public space and at a particular moment. Mahon’s sense 
of the threat conveyed most compellingly by this Marvellian form is 
marked by the recent history of the Troubles in the north of Ireland. ‘Even 
now there are places where a thought might grow’, contends his ‘A Disused 
Shed in Co. Wexford’, his homage to the recent victims in Ireland and in the 
wars of the last century, as though the relaxed space of ‘The Garden’ can 
now (‘even now’) turn the mind only towards suffering. The world of 
nature here is a mirror which, in its own violence and recently under 
acknowledged climate change, re-echoes with the damage humanity in 
Ireland and elsewhere has done to itself: 


The sea in winter, where she walks, 
vents its displeasure on the rocks. 
The something rotten in the state 
infects the innocent; the spite 
mankind has brought to this infernal 
backwater destroys the soul .... 


Like Walcott and Lowell, Mahon has used his engagement with Marvell to 
explore the history behind these atrocious ‘small wars’. In the paired octet 
poems, ‘Ford Manor’ and ‘To Penshurst’, Mahon adverts to the Elizabethan 
origin of the colonization of Ireland; the latter poem skews in extraordinary 
condensation Ben Jonson and Christopher Marlowe into Marvellian form, 


in order gracefully and shockingly to dramatize the brutality of that 
inheritance (‘the iron hand and the velvet glove— / come live with me and 
be my love’*’). 

Marvell’s presence here brings a balance and musicality to the poetry 
which history has the more shockingly transgressed and debased; there is 
almost desperation in the weighing of the rich possibilities of the poetic 
form against the destruction wrought. Similar aporias seem to press upon 
the English poet Geoffrey Hill’s recourse to Marvell, as a check of sanity 
and mastery in a world increasingly desperate and confused. Hill’s Miltonic 
address ‘To the High Court of Parliament November 1994’ surprisingly 
opens by querying with regard to a former MP 


— who could outbalance poised 

Marvell; balk the strength 
of Gillray’s unrelenting, unreconciling mind; 
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grandees risen from scavenge ... 
Hill’s typography precisely mimics his meaning here; contemporary 
politicians are indicted in their greed by the history to which they are 
closed, of which they are ignorant (“who can now speak for despoiled 
merit?’). Once again, Marvell is conjured as a reminder of the value poetry 
can gift to public life, not least through its own so speaking. Hill’s reference 
to Marvell in his later work seems to take up this burden in fraught times. 
‘Liber Illustrium Virorum’ has amongst its epigraphs lines from ‘A Poem on 
the Death of O.C.’: ‘he, virtue dead, / Revives’ (306—7). When the phrase is 
itself revived in one of the collection’s poems, however, the seemingly 
straightforward praise of the original cadence reveals its complexity: 


Whatever the stress you must build finely: 
Commonwealth conned into Protectorate 
For a poem of State .... 


The precariousness and ambiguity of this stance (‘conned’) is then the 
under-music of the echoed lines from Marvell: ‘Revives, / He revives, dead 
virtue, surely he does.’*’ The awkwardness of the syntax, the pauses, here, 
the repetition and play with italics, reveal the uncertain dynamism of a 
poem ‘of State’ based upon a frail architecture (‘you must build finely’). 
Hill’s laconic ‘surely’ is every bit as significant as Yeats’s, at the opening of 
‘Ancestral Houses’. Of course, in a further sceptical movement driving 


Hill’s poem, Marvell’s original lines are about Richard, not Oliver, 
Cromwell: 


And Richard yet, where his great parent led, 
Beats on the rugged track: he, virtue dead, 
Revives, and by his milder beams assures; 
And yet how much of them his grief obscures. 
(305-8) 


The lines capture Marvell’s own praising scepticism towards Oliver 


Cromwell as captured most prominently perhaps in the ‘Horatian Ode’.*° 


For Hill, the moment reveals the regaining of a political ‘balance’ in a 
poetry which must necessarily adapt inadequately both to exceptional 
circumstance and individuals (‘stress’ in a double sense). 

The sophistication of Hill’s reversion to Marvell does not defuse its own 
political charge, as inheritor of a line of probity and assent to the hard-won 
possibilities of rhetoric through poetry. Politics forms a marker also of the 
presence of Marvell for two poets who have spent part or all of their careers 
in Marvell’s native city, Hull. Douglas Dunn’s early ‘The Garden’ wittily 
takes that Empsonian epithet of ‘the unruly’ and literalizes it in its dialogue 
with Marvell’s poem: ‘Neighbours hate it ... We rather like it’, 


For gardens need nothing specially 
And tall weeds are better weeds .... 


The speaker is a mower who only attacks the overgrown suburban garden 
for his own small purposes—‘I’m just clearing / A space for the deckchair’. 
The speaker celebrates the animals lured to the garden by its lack of 
refinement, the cats who can hide in the undergrowth, ‘For we need allies 
crusading our grassy way / Through Ted Heath’s Britain’, and ‘oppositional 


horticulture’ seems the socialist true path in this view.*! The poem is witty 
in the Marvellian sense, unlike its later historical counterpart in Dunn’s 
poetry, ‘Gardeners’, which has a worker speak the dissent against ‘the 
master’ openly. What is notable, however, is the prevalence of tropes of 
retreat across Dunn’s oeuvre, more particularly so in the later poems. The 
title poem to The Year s Afternoon (2000), for instance, opens 


As the moment of leisure grows deeper 
I feel myself sink like a slow root 
Into the herbaceous lordship of my place. 


This is my time, my possessive, opulent 
42 


Freedom .. 
This is Marvellian retirement as republicanism, a relaxed assertion of 
fullness and mastery. 
A similar sense of unlicensed fullness is carried into history by a poet 
who has spent his life writing in Hull, Peter Didsbury. In his ‘Glimpsed 
Among Trees’, the speaker looks towards an old neglected house: 


A cold as square as furniture, but white, 

not I, not thou, despite the urgency, 

is emptying the old tradition 

of the high gabled forehead lost among trees 
d.43 


and leaving a continuum behin 
Didsbury’s casting of his now-abandoned house as a skull chimes with 
certain moments in Marvell’s writing, including the ‘vault’ (6) of the brain 
in ‘Upon Appleton House’. Large forces are eradicating personhood (‘I’s 
and ‘thou’s), as human ‘tradition’ lapses into (natural?) ‘continuum’. As 
with the political possibility which Marvell opens variously in Lowell, 
Walcott, Hill, and Dunn, we can see that Didsbury is himself entrapped by 
an ‘urgency’ which in part leads to an indefinite re-evaluation of the past, 
and its residues in the present. 

Marvell continues to provide poetry with, on the one hand, a colour and 
metaphors for ecological engagement, and, on the other, for a 
reconsideration of ‘the old tradition’ which stresses irreconcilability and a 
counter-yearning to reconcile. All of this is lowered over by a sense of 
impending ‘end’, which can variously be ‘glimpsed’.** Alice Oswald’s 
‘Ideogram for Green’ combines the sense of burgeoning nature and 
destructive human attempts to cultivate it (‘The wind tunes green by 
moving its shadows, / The hedge-cutter slashes it down’).* Matthew 
Francis, in the title poem of Muscovy, continues his interest in early modern 
travellers’ tales by drawing upon Marvell’s time as secretary to the Earl of 
Carlisle during his journey to Sweden, Denmark, and Russia, 1663-5. 
Francis brings forward the notion of writing itself as a journey which moves 
lives, even when cultures remain alien to each other: 


We roost in our house. The words fly back and forth: 
trade rights, the ancient love that links our two lands, 


precedent—our words squeaked out with a limp quill 
in curling Latin by the man His Lordship 
appointed to write them, one Mr. Marvell. 


He wrote us so far. Now he must write our way out, 


For we can make no sense of this place.*° 

In the words of ‘Venice Beach’ by Michael Hofmann, which carries as its 
epigraph the ‘Annihilating’ couplet from ‘The Garden’, here, ‘there is no 
reality, / only these parlous notions, messages, statements, stylings on the 
edge of extinction’—in other words, the repeated and repeated ‘thoughts ... 


thoughts ... thoughts.” Marvell’s ‘self-inwoven’ similes, in his 
characteristic poems, have become icons for the perpetual mirrorings and 
inescapably endless reflections of a baseless psyche within a floundering 
contemporary world. 

Such was perhaps inevitable, given Robert Lowell’s appropriation of the 
political and luxuriant qualities of Marvell’s work to a modern ‘monotonous 
sublime’. Yet how much more enthralling it is to see a modern poet actively 
engaging the metaphysical challenge of Marvell’s work positively, and 
integrating it as an appropriate part of a contemporary poetics which 
confronts mundanity. Michael Donaghy’s ‘Our Life Stories’ dwells upon 
those child’s toys which present a little scene in a globe filled with liquid 
which, when shaken, ‘snows’. In the final stanza, the poem turns from 
reminiscence towards the present: 


Catch! This marvellous drop, like its own tear, 

has leaked for years. The tiny Ferris wheel has surfaced 
in an oval bubble where it never snows 

and little by little all is forgotten. Shhh! 

Let’s hold the sad toy storms in which we’re held, 


let’s hold them gingerly above the bed ....48 


Contrary to ‘On a Drop of Dew’, alluded to at the end of the first line here, 
this poem relishes ‘impurity’ through the passing of time which erases 
childhood religious and psychological torments. Donaghy’s poem is 
something of a dawn-song or an ‘Alba’ (Marvell’s ‘Drop’ has been ‘shed 
from the bosom of the morn’ (2)), performing a kind of rewriting in 
miniature of ‘To His Coy Mistress’ at its close. His phrase ‘This marvellous 
drop’ is its own obvious ‘nudge-nudge’. It reworks Marvellian relish in the 


self-enclosed and self-contained world towards openness and reciprocity 
through love and sex, in a context from which it admits everything has 
‘leaked for years’. As such, Donaghy’s poem performs its own small 
miracle with the inheritance from Marvell, and offers possibility and 
incitement to future poets. 
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Curtius, Ernst Robert, European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages 359 
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‘The D: of B: Letany’ (anon.) 696 
Dacier, André 520 
‘Damon the Mower’ 34, 165, 170-3, 221-2, 385, 398, 399, 404, 784 
Danby, Thomas Osborne, Ist Earl of 87, 88, 91, 112-13, 124, 140, 297, 503n, 564, 568, 577, 641 
Marvell’s (alleged) refusal of bribe from 747 
Daniel, Thomas 550 
Danson, Thomas 21, 281 
De causa Dei 508, 711 
Marvell’s attacks on 158-61, 190-1, 508, 704 
Vindiciae veritatis 508 
Dante (Alighieri) 359n 
Danvers, Henry, Theopolis 550-1 
Darby, John 235, 539, 540-2, 556 
dating 317-36 
see also individual works 
Davenant, William 277, 433, 494—5, 497, 600, 659 
The Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru 483 
Gondibert 483, 494, 650, 664 
Davies, John (translator) 109n 
Davies, Sir John, Nosce Teipsum 367 
Davies, Julian 654n 
Declaration of Indulgence (1672) 23, 94, 139-40, 526-7, 531, 533-4, 536, 546, 654-5, 698 
decorum 300-7 
Defoe, Daniel 5, 701 
Roxana 782 
Deleuze, Gilles 375 
Denham, Lady 91, 187, 738-9 
Denham, Sir John 79, 91, 180, 181, 249-50, 496, 600, 728, 738-9, 744 
“Cooper’s Hill’ 495 
Dennis, John 701 
de Ruyter, Michiel 117-18 
Descartes, René/Cartesian philosophy 326-7, 373-5, 714 
des Maizeaux, Pierre 572 
Desportes, Philippe 343 
de Viau, Théophile, see Théophile De Viau 
Devonshire, William Cavendish, 2nd Earl of 84, 432, 747 
‘A Dialogue between the Resolved Soul and Created Pleasure’ 209, 219, 270-1, 289 
‘A Dialogue between the Soul and Body’ 289, 393, 733 
‘A Dialogue between Thyrsis and Dorinda’ 209, 270-1, 289 


musical settings 276-8 
de Witt, Cornelis 117-18 
de Witt, Johan 117-18, 119, 120, 124, 647 
‘A Dialogue between the Two Horses’ (anon.) 461 
dialogue(s), verse 270-1, 289 
musical settings 276-8 
see also individual titles 
Dickinson, Elinor 187 
Didsbury, Peter 790 
Digby, Kenelm 184, 584, 587-8 
Digby, Venetia, née Stanley 584, 587-8 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus 3017 
diplomacy 96—113 
early-modern vs present-day approaches 103 
evolution of modern system 103-4 
Marvell’s (perceived) lack of 97-8, 103 
divination 196—204 
Dodsworth, Roger 213 
Doelman, James 350 
Dolven, Jeff 173 
Donaghy, Michael, ‘Our Life Stories’ 79 1—2 
Donaldson, Ian 592 
Donne, John 9, 223, 254, 274-5, 342, 390, 483, 492 
‘First Anniversary’ 675n 
Ignatius His Conclave 521 
twentieth-century commentaries 776—7 
Donno, Elizabeth Story 725-6, 733, 739-40, 777 
Doolittle, Thomas 257 
Dorset, Charles Sackville, 6th Earl of 604, 691, 696, 738 
Dostoevsky, Fyodor 521 
Douglas, Archibald 1617, 209, 220, 289, 336, 401, 457-9 
see also “The Loyal Scot’ 
Downing, George 16, 77, 98n, 647 
Downs, Samuel, Capt. 218-19, 505 
drafts, dating by means of 330-6 
drama, see theatre 
Drummond, William 591 
Drury, Elizabeth 675n 
Drury, Thorn 649-50 
Dryden, John 14, 53, 180, 181, 250, 253, 285, 300, 318, 595, 601, 705 
Absalom and Achitophel 443, 446, 455, 569 
All for Love 503n 
Annus Mirabilis 43, 212, 320, 324-5, 445, 457 
compared/contrasted with Marvell 234, 322-4, 443, 446-7, 493, 694, 701-2 
‘Discourse concerning Satire’ 443 


hostility to Marvell 128, 520, 688, 692 
literary commentary 520, 664, 667-8 
MacFlecknoe 455, 520, 694 
political stance 128, 443, 446 
printed editions 224 
referencing in Marvell’s poetry 596 
satirical attacks on 158, 291-2, 659, 699 
‘Song for St Cecilia’s Day’ 263-4, 277 
‘To My Lord Chancellor’ 212, 320, 322-4 
du Bartas, Guillaume de Saluste 11, 596 
du Moulin, Pieter 122-3 
Duncan-Jones, Elsie 167, 322 
Dunn, Douglas 789-90 
‘The Garden’ 789-90 
The Year 5 Afternoon 790 
Duns Scotus 711 
Duppa, Brian 604, 608, 611 
Jonsonus Virbius 607 
D’Urfey, Thomas 744 
Dutch Republic 114 
formation 116 
Dutton, John 13—14, 52, 149 
Dutton, William 13—14, 51-2, 71, 132, 149 
Dyer, Sir Edward 735-6 
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Eachard, John, Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt of the Clergy 710 
Eachard, Laurence 749 
History of England 753 
Earle, John 570 
Echo (mythical figure) 164—5, 171-2, 353-4 
Eck, Johann 28 
ecocriticism 372 
ecology 790-1 
Edgecombe, Rodney Stenning 770 
education 26—42 
humanist curriculum 27—36, 39, 166-7, 173, 175-6 
influence on Marvell’s poetry 166-7, 173, 175 
Edward I 6 
Edwards, John 197-8 
effluvia 183-9 
ekphrasis 172-3 
elegy, verse form of 248-50, 406-24 
collections 249-50, 25/—2 


royalist associations 406—7 
visual features 249 
see also specific titles 
‘An Elegy Upon the Death of My Lord Francis Villiers’ 64—5, 68, 406, 407-14, 490-1 
classical models 409-10, 412 
compared with other elegies 414, 418, 419, 420, 422 
conventional features 248—9 
manuscript circulation 226-7, 230 
poetic voice 409-10 
print edition 249 
treatment of sexual/romantic relations 418, 421, 422 
treatment of Villiers’ death 408-9, 411, 413-14 
Eliot, John 40 
Eliot, T. S. 
reviews of Marvell collections/anthologies 773—4, 775—6, 777 
The Waste Land 773-4, 776-7 
see also ‘Andrew Marvell’ (1921 essay) 
Ellrodt, Robert 325 
Ellwood, Thomas 641 
Empson, William 221, 326, 398n, 416-17, 475, 583, 682, 771-2, 783-4, 787 
conflict with Eliot 781-2 
Epicurus/Epicureanism 359n, 621-4, 626-9 
episcopacy: 
abolition under Cromwell 131 
reduced/modified, proposals for 85, 134—5 
satirical attacks on 128-9, 135—6, 139-43, 187—9, 692, 749-50 
episcopalianism 78, 139, 709-10 
epistolary networks 544 
‘An Epitaph upon: > (prose) 318, 331, 332-6 
compositional status/format 333-5 
dating/possible subject 335—6 
text 332-3 
‘An Epitaph upon: ’ (verse), see Jones, Frances 
Erasmus, Desiderius 175 
Estienne, Henri 346, 349 
Etherege, George 688 
The Man of Mode; or Sir Fopling Flutter 161, 292-3, 505, 542-3, 594-5 
Evelyn, John 351, 380, 542, 643 
Eyber, Vitaliy 13n 
‘Eyes and Tears’ 209-10, 390, 391-2, 404, 772 
manuscript copies 733, 735-6, 736n 
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Faber, John Jr 257-8 


Faireclough, James, Dr 186—7 
Fairfax, Ann 68 
Fairfax, Brian 480n 
Fairfax, Edward 11 
Fairfax, Maria 305 
Fairfax, Mary 12, 51, 148-9, 465, 474 
marriage 14, 56, 68 
poetic references 12n, 214, 308, 395, 400-1, 476, 482, 491-2, 497, 632, 674-5 
Fairfax, Thomas, 3rd Baron, General 11, 12—13, 45, 61, 213-15, 304, 348, 481-2 
ambiguous attitudes to Cromwellian regime 68, 213, 481, 488-9, 620 
antiquarian collection 246n 
ill health 49, 50n 
interest in /ibertin poetry 13, 49, 68-9, 616, 619, 628-9 
Marvell’s service with 47-50, 68—70, 132, 148-9, 474, 481, 616, 626, 674 
original poetry/translations 13, 48—9, 68-9, 488, 496, 619-21 
poetry (possibly) addressed to 268-9, 282, 398-9 
resignation of Army command 68, 69-70, 213, 480, 481, 620, 634 
‘The Christian Warfare’ 69 
‘Upon the New-built House att Apleton’ 48-9, 69, 213, 488 
Fairfax, William 489-90, 619 
Faithorne, William 255, 256, 257 
Fane, Mildmay, see Westmorland 
Fane, Sir Francis 180 
Fanshawe, Ann 731 
Fanshawe, Richard 430, 485—6, 600 
fatherhood: 
linked to kingship/leadership 72-3, 74—5 
as theme of Marvell’s poetry 63, 73, 75-7, 421 
Fauconberg, Lady, see Cromwell, Mary 
Fauconberg, Lord 270 
Feake, Christopher 74 
Fell, Philip, Rev. 542, 705 
Fenner, Dudley 31 
Ferguson, Robert, Sober Enquiry into Moral Virtue 713 
Ferries, Alderman 46 
Fielding, Henry 753 
Fifth Monarchists 74, 232-3 
Finch, Francis 606—7, 608—9 
Finch, Heneage 540 
Finch, Sir John 567 
The First Anniversary of the Government Under His Highness The Lord Protector O.C. 13, 52, 71, 
72, 73-5, 133, 214, 231-3, 492 
architectural themes 300, 305-7 
compared with later Cromwell poems 418-19, 420 
dating 319, 649-51 


musical themes 272-3 
political/military context 23 1-2 
publication 231, 319 
relationship with Milton’s Areopagitica 677-9 
Waller’s response/reworking 636-9 
Fisher, Payne 298-9 
Trenodia gratulatoria 320-1 
Flatman, Thomas 254 
Flavell, John 257 
‘Flecknoe, an English Priest at Rome’ 10, 206-9, 214, 293, 518, 570, 597, 615, 693, 733 
Flecknoe, Richard 10, 206-8, 497 
Aznigmatical Characters 570, 571 
Fleming, Abraham, A Panoplie of Epistles 502-3 
Fletcher, John 607 
Foley, Paul 544—5 
Foley, Thomas 87 
Ford, Simon 56 
Forth, William 27 
Foucault, Michel 260-1 
‘Fourth Advice to a Painter’ 451-2 
Fowler, Edward, The Principles and Practices of Certain Modern Divines 716 
France 614-34 
English relations with 119-20, 125-6 
hostilities with neighbours 115-16, 118-19, 125 
revolution (1789-95) 717, 759-60 
Francis, Matthew 790 
Fredrick III of Denmark 109 
Freig, Johann 29-30 
Freke, John 554—5 
Freud, Sigmund 165-6, 170-2, 173-4, 380, 444 
Friedman, Donald M. 268, 299 
‘frontier’, seventeenth-century usage 115-16 
Frost, Robert, ‘Rose Pogonias’ 780-17 
Frowde, Philip, Col. (later Sir) 83 
Froysell, Thomas 544 
Frye, Northrop 521 
Fuller, Thomas 329 
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Gadbury, John 198-9, 200 
Galen 373 

‘The Gallery’ 245, 290, 454 
Galloway, Vincent 257 
Gamarra, Ambassador 119 


Gamble, John 270, 276-8 

Garasse, Francois, Fr 621-2 

‘The Garden’ 210, 312-13, 357-70, 378 
authorial persona 362-3 
classical models 357—9, 359—60n 
dating/philosophical content 3 18—19, 326-9, 357n 
English predecessors 359-60 
Latin version, see ‘Hortus’ 
libertin/Epicurean elements 628-31 
musical settings 279 
nineteenth-century responses 767—8, 769-70, 772 
possible locations 360, 360—-In 
surprising/paradoxical content 361—2, 364-6 
themes/structure 357-8, 361—2, 363-4, 366, 367-70 
treatment of creation 366—7 
treatment of pastoral conventions 388, 398—9, 402 
twentieth-century responses 778-80, 784, 789-90 

Garrick, David 751 

Gassendi, Pierre 329, 618, 619, 628, 714 

Gautier, Théophile 614 

Gearin-Tosh, Michael 417 

Gellibrand, Samuel 319 

Genette, Gérard 633 

George HI 752 

Gibbons, Orlando 270 

Gilbert, Thomas 154 

Gilby, Anthony, Col., MP 18, 80, 82-3, 647 
Marvell’s differences with 58—9, 85, 147-8 

Gillespie, G. E. P. 479-80 

Glanville, Joseph 184, 744 

glass: 
manufacturing process 189-90, 192—5 
poetic/satirical imagery of 190-2, 195-6 

Goddard, William 749 

Godolphin, Sidney 600 

Goldberg, Jonathan 371-2 

Goldie, Mark 544 

Gomberville, Marin de 430-1 

Gongora, Luis de 616 
Soledad Primera 619 

Goodridge, John 770 

Goodwin, Thomas 132 

Gorges, Arthur 312 

Gough, John 493 

Gracián, Balthasar 433—4, 435 


The Great Assises Holden in Parnassus by Apollo and his Assessours (anon.) 589 
‘The Great Despair of the London Whigs’ (anon.) 696 
Greatrakes, Valentine 185-7, 738 
Greek Anthology 344-51, 458 
echoes in Marvell 344-6, 347-51, 356, 389, 400 
echoes in other poets 349-5 1 
manuscripts/printed editions 344, 346-8 
Grenville, Sir Bevill 607 
Greville, Fulke 106-7, 783 
Grey s Debates 512, 753 
Grierson, Herbert J. C., Metaphysical Lyrics and Poems of the Seventeenth Century (ed.) 773, 777— 
80, 781 
editorial commentary 777, 779 
reviewed by Eliot 773-4, 775, 777 
selection of Marvell poems 777-8 
Griffin, Dustin 702 
Grosart, Alexander 280, 335 
Grosvenor, Edward, Col. 58 
Grotius, Hugo 
De lure Belli ac Pacis 99-100 
Mare Liberum 99-100, 117, 647 
Guazzo’s Civil Conversation 512 
Gunn, Thom 783—4 
‘The Garden of the Gods’ 784 
‘Misanthropos’ 783-4 
Gunning, Peter, Bishop 38, 542, 705 
Gutenberg, Johannes 205 
Gylby, Anthony, see Gilby 
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Habington, William 600 
Haddock, Sir Richard 59 
Hagstrum, Jean 245-6 
Hale, Matthew 509, 734-5 
Hales, John 132-3, 159 
Of Schism 713 
Hall, John 65-6, 70, 72—3, 249-50, 254, 318, 350, 356, 607-8, 625 
Mercurius Britannicus 408 
‘To Mr. Stanley, after his Return from France’ 618 
Hall, Joseph 301 
Hamilton, Paul 759 
Hammond, Henry 188 
Hammond, Paul 112, 165, 171, 219, 322, 353, 355, 412, 496, 585, 737 
Hammond, William 619 


Hancock, John 751 

handwriting: 
as guide to character 220-2, 471-2 
Marvell’s 5, 222, 727-8 
in MS d.49 729-31, 740-2 

Harcourt, Anna, née Paget 154 

Harcourt, Sir Philip 18, 20, 57, 88, 319, 504 
nonconformist leanings 150-1, 154—5 

Harcourt, Sir Simon 154 

Harley, Abigail 151, 155-6, 544 

Harley, Robert, see Oxford 

Harley, Sir Edward 20, 57, 86, 116n, 148, 182, 217 
Marvell’s correspondence with 55, 218-19, 291, 501-16, 538, 541, 547, 555-7 
and The Naked Truth 544-6 
nonconformist leanings 147, 150-2, 153-5, 509, 544-6 
role in publication of The Naked Truth 544-6 

Harmar, John 609 

Harrington, James 3, 61, 67, 77, 188, 707, 710, 750 
Commonwealth of Oceana 133-4, 336 
Marvell’s (supposed) epitaph 134, 335-6 

Harrington, John 752-3 

Hartlib, Samuel 376, 615 

Hartman, Geoffrey 382 

Hastings, Henry, Lord 11, 12, 64, 65, 226, 228-9, 247, 414-18, 607 
projected marriage 415, 417 

Hatton, Sir Christopher 595 

Haward, Sir William 219, 330, 343, 348, 736 

Hayes, James 148 

Haywood, Edward 27 

Hazlitt, William 757, 765 

Heaney, Seamus 784n, 786n, 787 

Heath, Robert 341 

Heereboord, Adrian 39—40 

Hemans, Felicia 770 

Henrietta Maria, Queen 9, 65, 486, 497, 561 

Henry, Philip, Rev. 546 

Henry IV of France 519, 525-6 

Henry VIII 6 

Herbert, George 8, 254, 274-5, 390-1 
‘Easter’ 266 
The Temple 9, 274 

Herbert, Lady Mary 606, 607 

Herefordshire, dissent in 151—2, 544 

Herrick, Robert 226, 249-50, 254, 348, 458, 484, 599-600, 602, 606, 769 
Hesperides 211, 611 


‘Upon Silvia, a Mistresse’ 349 
Herringman, Henry 643 
Hersey, G. L. 479 
Hevelius, Johannes 196-8 
Hewley, Sir John 565 
Heylyn, Peter 522 
Hickeringill, Edmund 41-2, 536, 707, 710 
Higgons, Thomas 250 
Hill, Geoffrey 5007, 788-9 
‘Liber Illustrium Virorum’ 789 
‘To the High Court of Parliament November 1994’ 788—9 
Hinnant, Charles H. 246n 
Hippocrates 417 
Hobbes, Thomas 133—4, 188, 287, 326—9, 432, 483, 500n, 531, 618, 652-70, 710, 712 
common ground with Marvell 654 
contrasted with Marvell 652 
Leviathan 652-3, 655—6, 664-5, 668-9, 670, 715 
Marvell’s allusions to 652, 652n, 661, 664-5, 666 
mathematical controversy 666—7 
personality 663-4 
religious stance 655—6 
The Kingdome of Darknesse 656-7 
treatment of ‘Spirit’ 655-7 
Hodge, R. I. V. 180 
Hofmann, Michael, ‘Venice Beach’ 791 
Hogge, Thomas 27 
Holland, see Anglo-Dutch Wars; Dutch Republic; Low Countries 
Holles, Denzil, Ist Baron 513, 544—5, 546, 552 
Hollis, Thomas 59, 61, 257, 289, 749, 750-1 
Homer, /liad 422 
Hooke, Robert 182, 199-200 
Micrographia 180-1, 193, 194 
Hooker, Richard 547 
Horace (Q. Horatius Flaccus) 254—5, 359n, 429-31, 484, 668 
Ars Poetica 305, 520 
Epodes II 496 
Odes I 439n, 464—5 
Odes II 487 
Odes IV 430-1 
‘An Horatian Ode upon Cromwell’s Return from Ireland’ 12, 62, 66-7, 211-12, 229-31, 289, 372, 
394-5, 401, 407, 414, 418, 425-42, 459, 728 
architectural themes 300, 301-3, 307 
authorial persona 425—6, 438-9 
Cavalier influences 610-11 
circulation/supposed allusions by other poets 320-5 


classical models 429-30, 439-40 
influence of Jonson 594, 597-8 
influence of print culture 230-1 
nineteenth-century responses 758-61, 764—5, 771 
political/military context 229-30 
political significance 426, 435-6, 438-9, 440-2 
sources/influences 298 
tonal shifts 290 
treatment of action 436-9 
treatment of time 427-9 
twentieth-century and later responses 778, 784n 
wordplay 467 
‘Hortus’ (‘The Garden’) 357, 465, 474, 476-80 
manuscript corrections 733—4 
relationship with English version 476-7, 479 
Hotham, Sir John 20 
Hotman, Francois 30 
Howard, Sir Robert 91-2, 291 
Howe, John 21, 53-4, 152, 153, 157, 508, 704, 709, 712 
Marvell’s commentary on 158-60 
Howell, James 
A Discourse Concerning the Precedency of Kings 103 
Dodona’s Grove 495, 497 
Proverbs in English, Italian, French and Spanish 512 
Hull 3, 80-4 
geographical situation 5 
Grammar School 7—8, 22, 26-7, 40 
history 5—6 
Marvell as MP for, see Marvell, Andrew, political career 
Marvell’s correspondence with Corporation 81-4 
Marvell’s funeral/monument 59—60 
Marvell’s (sr./jr.) work on social projects 9, 57 
modern poets based in 774n, 790 
nonconformist culture 145—8, 150 
plague outbreak (1630s) 7 
port, navigational hazards 8—9, 18-19, 23 
rival factions 58-9 
tercentenary Marvell exhibition (1921) 773, 774 
humanism 27-36 
basis of curriculum 27-8, 166—7, 175-6 
Hume, Robert D. 292n 
Humfrey, John 707, 710 
Two Points of Great Moment 704 
Hunt, Leigh 756, 757, 764-5 
Hutchinson, Lucy 73, 351 


Hutchinson, Sara 762 
Hutton, James 344 
Huygens, Consantijn 67—8 
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‘Illustrissimo Viro Domino Lanceloto Josepho de Maniban Grammatomanti’ 202-3 
manuscript copies 209, 220-2, 733—4 
wordplay 471-2 

impersonation: 
place in curriculum 173, 175—6 
poetic use of 173-9 
see also prosopopoeia 

Indemnity and Oblivion, Act of (1660) 708 

Ingelo, Nathaniel 71, 100, 215 
wordplay on name 469-71 
see also ‘A Letter to Doctor Ingelo’ 

‘In Legationem Domini Oliveri St John ad Provincias Foederatas’ 12n, 99, 214 
dating 319-20 
wordplay on names 469-71 

innocence, as theme of poetry 372-3, 377-9 

Instrument of Government 132 

intertextuality 227, 298-9, 475-6 

‘Invisible College’ 201-2, 376 

Irby, Sir Anthony 153, 154 

Irwin, William 321-2, 323-4 

Ivan the Terrible 103 
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Jacombe, Thomas 152, 153, 544 
James I 560-2 
Book of Sports 514 
James II, see York, Duke of 
‘J.B., The Blazing Star 198, 200 
Jekyll, John 148 
Jermyn, Henry, see St Albans 
Jesuits, Marvell’s early involvement with 8, 280, 395 
Jewel, John, Bishop 712 
Jewsbury, Maria, ‘Egeria’ 770 
Johnson, Matthew 487 
Johnson, Samuel, Dr, Dictionary 521 
Jones, Frances, Marvell’s epitaph for 53, 331-2, 336, 376 
Jones, Inigo 304, 488 
Jones, J. R. 642 
Jonson, Ben 11, 44, 253-4, 300, 349-50, 581-98, 601, 604, 663, 668, 744, 783, 788 


‘A Celebration of Charis’ 582 
Bartholomew Fair 593 
‘Cary-Morison Ode’ 415-16 
Catiline 311, 593-4 
editions of works 223, 582—3, 589-90 
Epicoene, or The Silent Woman 585, 593 
Eupheme 584, 587-8 
Every Man In his Humour 591 
‘Execration’ 592 
influence on Marvell 581—6, 589-91, 594-8 
Marvell’s reading of 582 
‘Ode to Sir William Sidney, on His Birthday’ 416n 
‘On the Famous Voyage’ 589-90 
performances of works 593—4 
Poetaster, or The Arraignment 589, 591 
representation in others’ works 12, 66, 107, 291, 309-11, 428-9, 585-6, 588-9, 590-2, 610-12, 
660, 760-1 
‘Song, To Celia’ 598 
‘That Women Are But Mens Shadows’ 582 
The Alchemist 593-4 
The Gypsies Metamorphosed 736 
‘The Mind’ 584 
‘To Master Joshua Sylvester’ 596 
‘To My Chosen Friend, The Learned Translator of Lucan, Thomas May, Esquire’ 586-7, 592, 595, 
596 

‘To Penshurst’ 12—13, 48, 305, 484, 486-8 
Volpone 355—6, 592, 593 

Jonson, Jacob 554 

Jordan, Thomas 263-4 

journalism 282, 409, 522 

Joyce, James, Ulysses 233 

Julian the Apostate, Emperor 518, 526 

Jiinger, Ernst 384 

Juvenal (D. Iunius Juvenalis) 520, 693 
Tenth Satire 439n 
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Kay Smith, Charles 626 
Keats, John 764-5 

‘Ode to a Nightingale’ 767-8 

‘To Autumn’ 766-7 
Keckermann, Bartholomaeus, Systema Logicae 38, 39—40, 41 
Kelliher, Hilton 209-10, 217, 219, 334, 470, 725—6, 727, 730, 736-7 
Kennett, Basil 520 
Kepler, Johannes 199—200 


Kermode, Frank 49n, 318, 325, 357—8n, 615, 628-9, 631, 768-9 
Kerrigan, John 99, 116 

Killigrew, Anne 254 

Killigrew, Sir William 52 

‘The King’s Farewell to Danby’ (anon.) 696 

‘The King’s Speech’ (authorship doubtful) 112-13, 216, 748 
Kingston upon Hull, see Hull 

‘The King’s Vows’ (anon.) 696 

Kirke, Mary 408, 412 

Kneller, Godfrey 256-7 

Knoppers, Laura 67, 72 

Knott, Edward 572 
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Lacan, Jacques 165, 166 
Lachrymae Musarum (various authors) 249-50, 251-2, 406, 414-15, 416, 431-2, 607, 625 
Lacy, John 530 
Laforgue, Jules 614 
Lake, Peter 573 
Lamb, Charles 758, 765 
Lamb, Jonathan 384 
Landino, Cristoforo 359n 
Laplanche, Jean 170-1 
Larkin, Philip 774n 
Lascaris, Janus 344 
‘Last Instructions to a Painter’ 17, 86, 89-91, 94—5, 110-11, 117-19, 161n, 180-1, 195-6, 209, 222, 
289, 336, 388, 443-62, 563, 636, 642, 693, 694, 696-7, 747 
closing address 383, 451, 461-2 
compared with ‘Advice’ poems 452-3, 461 
compared with The Rehearsal Transpros’d 447-8, 460-1 
criticisms 444 
‘Douglas’ episode 401, 402, 457-9 (see also ‘The Loyal Scot’) 
dream sequence 459-61 
manuscript copies 216-19, 235, 452 
mock-heroic passages 452-3, 455-7 
publication 235, 236-7 
recycling in later works 220, 296 
sexual/scatological elements 444, 446-7 
target audience 452-3 
targets of satire 446-8, 452-3 
technological references 245, 376 
Latin, in early modern curriculum 166-7, 173, 464—5, 532-3 
see also neo-Latin 
Latin, Marvell’s poems in 9, 52, 100-1, 202-3, 295-6, 357, 463-80 


adaptation of source material 464—5 
companion pieces to English poems 257, 465, 474-80 
Italian influences 465—6 
manuscript corrections 733—4 
technical accomplishment 464 
treatment of landscape 473 
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